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Hove the Natural Hiſtory of M. De | 
| Buyron is one of the moſt beautiful produc- ' 


tions of the preſent age, yet none appeared better 


£ calculated for abridgment. If it contains much 
uſeful fact, and much animated and elegant de- 
ſcription, it alſo contains much viſionary theory, 
and much fruitleſs ſpeculation. In forming this 


abridgment, therefore, little more was neceſſary 
than to omit theſe uſeleſs parts, and to ſimplify the 


language, ſo as to . the underſtandings of young 
perſons. = 


No part, indeed, of this velunte; will, we fatter 


ourſelves, be found 1n the leaſt difficult to be com- 
prehended by the youngeſt claſs of readers, e 
perhaps except the four firſt pages. Without theſe the 


work would have been incomplete, and theſe it will be 


e Pike 


A 
1 
| 

1 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 
eaſy for them to omit for the preſent, and to reſerve - 


til their Judgments ſhall des more matured, 


We would not, OL; be underſtood to inſi- 
nuate, that this publication is ſolely intended for the 


uſe of young perſons—every reader who wiſhes to 


obtain in an eaſy and agreeable manner, a general 
knowledge of natural hiſtory, will find in this abridg- 
ment every material fact, every thing which it is 
neceſſary for mankind i in general to know upon theſe 


| ſubjccts. 


In order to complete the view of N ature, which M. 
De Burrox had left imperfect, we have had recourſe | 


to that agreeable writer, Dr. Gorbsurru, from 


whoſe entertaining Hiſtory « of Animated Nature, ſe- 
veral of the CE chapters are chiefly ond 
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the form, compoſition, &c. of the earth. 


"> known powers of nature may be reduced to two - 
1 primitive forces, attraction and repulſion. The firſt 


is the cauſe of weight or gravity; in other words, it is by the 


attraction which exiſts between the maſs of earth, and all 


bodies on its ſurface that every thing has a natural ten- 
dency downward, that all matters fall to the ground, &. 
The ſecond principle is the cauſe of elaſticity, and pre- 


4 


counteracting the effects of attraction. 


vents the matter of the univerſe becoming a ſolid maſs, by - 


The moſt ancient authors have agreed in ſuppoſing that 


there are four diſtin ſpecies of elementary matter, viz. 
fire, air, water and earth. "4 wag 


There is reaſon to believe that fire or heat is the only : 


permanently elaſtic ſubſtance in nature. We ſee that when 
it penetrates the pores of any body, it uniformly-expands 


it. A bar of iron is lengthened by being heated, metals 


and other ſubſtances are melted by it, and water is con- 
verted into vapour. There is therefore ample grounds 
for believing that all fluidity is the effect of heat. The 
natural ſtate of water is ice; and air itſelf, were there any 
means of producing a ſufficient degree of cold, might pro- 
bably be reduced to a ſolid maſs. f 355 


As all fluidity has heat for the cauſe, by comparin 8 tome 
fluids together, we find, that much more heat is requiſite 


to keep iron in fuſion than gold, much more to keep gold 
there than tin, much leſs to keep wax, much leſs to keep 
water, much leſs for ſpirit of ** and at laſt 1 

s N eſs 
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a 
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leſs for 2 *; ſince it does not loſe its fluidity but at 
F 187 degrees below that where water loſes its fluidity; this 
JE matter, mercury, would be therefore the moſt fluid of all 
3 f WT: bodies, if air was not ſtill more ſo. Now, what does this 
1 | fluidity greater in air, than in any other matter, indicate ? 
1 It appears, that it ſuppoſes the leaſt degree of adherence 
| 4 poſſible between its conſtituting parts, that can be con- 
| if - ceived, by ſuppoſing them of ſuch a figure as only to be 
. Fi. touched at one point. The greater or Teſler fluidity does 
a 


N not, however, indicate that the parts of the fluid are more 

11 or leſs weighty, but only that their adherence is ſo much 

71 the leſs, their union ſo much the leſs intimate, and their 
11 ſeparation ſo much the eaſier. If a thouſand degrees of 

I Et. heat is required to keep water fluid, it, perhaps, will only 

. 

| 


require one to preſerve that of air. 1 ro 
It is doubtful whether light confiſt of the ſame matter 
with elementary fire or not. The great ſource of .light _ 
2 1 Ras is found to be the ſun, from whoſe body it is projected in 
Tz 3k the ſpace of ſeven minutes and a half, and as the ſun is 
} es” computed to be diſtant 36 millions of miles, the light muſt 
of conſequence travel at the rate of about 80,000 miles in 
dne ſerond of time . | 1 e 
Light may be reflected as well as projected. The light 
which we receive from the moon is only reflected as from 
a mirror. The light of the ſun is 300,000 times ſtronger 
than the light of the moon. e 5 
Air is the food of fire; for by uniting with combuſtible 
matters, the air is deſtroyed or condenſed, and the fire 
which kept it in a Rate of elaſticity is therefore emitted. 
No combuſtibles will burn in veſſels from which the air 


1 It is vulgarly ſuppoſed, that flame is the hotteſt part of 
„ frre, yet nothing is worſe founded than this opinion; for 
HE the contrary may be demonſtrated by the eaſieſt and moſt 


familiar experiments. Offer to a ftraw fire, or even to the 
+ HS flame of a lighted fagot, a cloth to dry or heat, double and 
[ 6 | treble the time will be required to give it the degree of 
1 dryneſs or heat, that would be given to it by expoſing it 
to a braſier without flame, or even to a very ſmall heat. 
Flame has been exceedingly well characterized by Newton, 
where he defined it a burning ſmoke (flamma' eff fumus 
candens) and this ſmoke, or vapour, which burns, has 
never the ſame quantity, the ſame intenſity of heat, as the 


* Quickſilver. 


combuſtible 
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.combuſtible body from which it eſcapes... Only by being 
carried upwards, and extending itſelf, it has the property 
of communicating fire, and of carrying it farther than the 
heat of the braſier does, which alone might not be ſufficient 
to communicate it when even very ner. 
Like all other matters, air is expanded by an increaſe of 
the matter of fire or heat introduced between its particles. 
Air is therefore ſaid to be rarefied by being heated. The 
greateſt degree of cold that ever has been known, is not 
ſufficient to deſtroy the ſpring of air. As the particles of 
air are ſubje to the laws of gravitation, air is likewiſe 
expanded or rarefied by a decreaſe of its maſs or quantity; 
for inſtance, if a quantity of the ſuperior air be removed, 
the preſſure on that below is proportionably, decreaſed, and 
from its inherent elaſticity, it is rarefied, or the particles 
removed at a greater diſtance from each other. Thus alſo 
the receiver of an air- pump, after a conſiderable. quantity 
of the air is pumped out, ſtill continues in reality full of 
air, though that air is of a thinner conſiſtency. | | 
Air not only contributes to combuſtion, but alſo to ani- 
mal and vital heat. Animals, which have lungs, and 
which, conſequently, reſpire air, have always more heat 
than thoſe which are deprived of it; and the more the 
internal ſurface of the lungs is extended and ramified ina 
greater number of cells, the more, in one word, it pre- 
ſents a greater ſuperficies to the air which the animal draws 
by inſpiration; the more alſo its blood becomes hotter, and 
the more it communicates heat to all parts of the body it 
nouriſhes, and this proportion takes place in all known 
animals. Birds, relatively to the volume of their body, 
have lungs conſiderably more extended than man or qua- 
drupeds. Reptiles, even thoſe which have a voice, as frogs, 
have inſtead of lungs a ſimple bladder. Inſects which have 
little or no blood, pump the air only by ſome pipes, and theſe 
have little animal heat. Thus, by taking the degree of the 
temperature of the earth for the term of compariſon, I have 
obſerved, that this heat being ſuppoſed ten degrees, that of 
birds was nearly thirty-three, that of ſome quadrupeds 
more than thirty-one and a half, that of man thirty and a 
half, or thirty- one; whereas, that of frogs is only fifteen or 
ſixteen, that of fiſhes and inſects eleven or twelve; that is to 


ſay, the leaſt of all, and very nearly the ſame as that of 


vegetables. Thus the degree of heat in man and animals, 

depends on the force and extent of the lungs: theſe are 
the bellows of the animal 1 z they ſupport and aug- 
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ment the fire according as they are the more- or leſs power- 
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| weight, ſuch as the precious metals, gold for inſtance. 


ful, and their motion more or leſs ready. N 
Vegetables and moſt inſects have in the room of lungs, 
* 


only aſpiratory tubes or pipes, a kind of tracheas, 


which they pump up the air which is neceſſary for them; 


it is ſeen to paſs in very ſenſible balls into the pith of the 
vine; it is not only pumped up by the roots, but often 


even by the leaves; it forms a part, and a very eſſential 


part, of the food of the vegetable, which aſſimilates, fixes, 


and preſerves it. | | 1 
It was already intimated, that heat is the efficient cauſe 


of all fluidity, and that ice is the natural ſtate of water; 
by adding to the quantity of heat, water is rendered elaſtic 
and volatile; that is, is converted into vapour, which is 


again condenſed into water, when the ſuperfluous heat is 


withdrawn. 8 


One property of water it is neceſſary to notice, and that 


is, that it will always riſe to the level of its ſource, when 


conveyed in pipes, or other cloſe channels. This pro- 
perty is owing to the preſſure of the atmoſphere, which 


prefling equally on all parts, will force the fluid from the 
ſource through whatever channels it is to paſs, till it meet 


with an equal reſiſtance from the preſſure of the atmoſphere 


at the other end. This is the principle on which fountains 
and jets-d'eau are conſtructed. : 


When the preſſure of the atmoſphere is removed, water 
will riſe in a tube to the height of 36 feet. This is owing 
to the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſource of the 
water; and on this principle the common pumps are con- 
ſtructed. , e 5 ee 

Water conſtitutes, if not the principal, at leaſt, a con- 
ſiderable, part of the food of vegetables. It is the me- 
dium by which a certain claſs of animals, on this account 
termed aquatic, reſpire; its utility to man as well in di- 
luting his food, as in increaſing his enjoyments in various 
modes, it would be tedious and uſeleſs minutely to deſcribe. 
A quantity of air is generally contained in water. 

The other matters of which this univerſe, at leaſt that 


part of it which is viſible to us, is compoſed, may be 
reduced to three claſſes. 1ſt. Thoſe which are. purely 
combuſtible, ſuch as are all animal and vegetable matters: 


2dly. Thoſe which may be reduced to a calx or cinder, 


ſuch as moſt of the metals: zdly. Thoſe on which fire 


appears to have no effect, and produces no alteration of 


Another 


. 
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Another diviſion has been adopted by chemiſts, ' who 


_ divide all uninflammable matter into the vitrifiable (or that 


which is convertible into glaſs) and the calcareous, or that 
which is convertible into lime. ER nr 


Thus cryſtals, // precious: ſtones, free · ſtone, graultes, 


porphyries, agates, gypſums, argots, lava, pumice ſtone, 
with all metals and other minerals, are vitriſiable either 
by the fire of our furnaces, or that of burning mirrors; 
whereas marble, alabaſter, chalk, marl, and other ſub- 
ſtances which proceed from the waſte ſhells: and madre- 
pores, cannot be reduced into fuſion by theſe means. 


Nevertheleſs, I am perſuaded, that if we attain the point 
ol ſtill increaſing the power of our furnaces, and eſpecially 


our mirrors, we ſhall obtain the point of fuſing theſe cal- 
careous matters which appear to be of a different nature 


from the reſt; ſince there are a multiplicity of reaſons to 


think, that at the bottom their ſubſtance is the ſame, and 
that glaſs-is the common baſis of all terreſtrial matters. 

In the great maſs of ſolid matter, which earth repreſents 
to us, the ſuperficial matter is the leaſt pure earth. All 
matters depoſited by the ſea in form of ſediment; all ſtones 


produced by ſhell animals, all ſubſtances compoſed by the 
combinations of the waſte of the animal or vegetable king- 


dom: all thoſe which have been changed by. volcanean fires, 
or ſublimed by the internal heat of the- globe, are mixed 
and transformed ſubſtances; and. although they compoſe 
very great maſles, they do 'not clearly enough repreſent to 
us the element of earth: they are vitrifiable matters, whoſe 


maſs is one hundred thouſand: times more conſiderable than 


other ſubſtances, which ſhould. be regarded as the true baſis 
of this element: at the ſame time, it is thoſe which are 
compoſed of the moſt fixed earth, thoſe which are the moſt 


ancient, and, nevertheleſs, the leaſt changed: it is from 


this common foundation, all other ſubſtances have derived 
the baſis of their ſolidity; for all fixed matter, ever ſo 
much decompoſed, reduces ultimately into glaſs by the ſole 
action of fire: it retakes its firſt nature when it is diſen- 
gaged from fluid or volatile matters which were united 


with it: and this glaſs, or vitreous matter, which com- 


poſes the maſs of our globe, ſo much the better repreſents 
the element of earth, as it has neither colour, odour, taſte, 


liquidity, nor fluidity, qualities which all proceed from the 


other elements, or belong to them. + 5 
The ſurface of this globe is divided, from one pole to 
the other, by two immenſe: bands of earth, and two of 


Put.” is. 


from Breſt in 
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water. The firſt and principal of theſe portions of earth 
is that which is called the ancient continent, and which 


includes Europe, Aſia, and Africa. This continent, if 


meaſured from the two extreme corners, that is, from the 
moſt eaſtern point of Tartary to the Cape of Good Hope, 
will produce a line of 3600 leagues; and if meaſured ac- 
cording to the meridian, that is, directly from north to 


ſouth, we ſhall find that there are only 2500 leagues from 


the northern Cape of Lapland to the ſouthernmoſt point of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The utmoſt breadth of this 
continent, that is, from the weſtern coaſt of Africa to 
Trefana, as far as Niſingpo, on the eaſt coaſt of China, is 
about 2800 leagues. Another line may be drawn alſo 

hy. ons as. far as the coaſt of Chineſe 
Tartary, to the extent of 2300 leagues. The old conti- 
nent, on the beſt calculations, may be ſaid to contain 


47,940, 780 ſquare leagues, which is about a fifth part of the 


ſurface of the globe. | ; 
The new continent, ſo called becauſe more recently 
diſcovered, goes under the general name of America, and is 
divided into north and ſouth. Its greateſt length may be 
eſtimated from the mouth of the river Plata in Paraguay 


to the lake of the Aﬀeniboils, which amounts to about 


2500 leagues. The new continent is ſuppoſed to contain 
2,140,212 ſquare leagues. The whole ſuperficial contents, 
therefore, of both the old and new continents are about 
7,080,993 ſquare leagues, not near a third of the ſurface 
of the globe, which contains 25,000,000 ſquare leagues. 
The ancients were acquainted but with a ſmall part of 
the globe. All America, the Magellanic, and a great 
part of the internal regions of Africa, was entirely unknown 
to them. They only knew that the torrid zone was in- 
habited, although they had navigated around Africa; for 
it is 2200 years fince the new e of Egypt gave veſſels 
to the Phenicians which departed from the Red Sea, coaſted 
round Africa, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
having employed two years in this voyage, the third year 
they entered the ſtraits of Gibraltar l. Nevertheleſs, the 
ancients were not acquainted with the property which the 
load - ſtone had, of turning towards the poles, although 
they knew that it e iron. They were ignorant of 
the general cauſe of the flux and reflux of the ſea; they 
were not certain the ocean ſurrounded the globe without 


e interruption; 


1 


e 


interruption; ſome indeed ſuſpeRed it, but with ſo little 
foundation, that no one dared to ſay, or even conjecture it 
was poflible to make a voyage round the world. Magellan 
was the firſt who made it A. D. 1519 in 1124-days. Sir 
Francis Drake was the ſecond in 1577, and he did it in 
1056 days; afterwards Thomas Cavendiſh made this great 
voyage in 777 days, in the year 1586. Theſe famous 
1 were the firſt who demonſtrated phyſically, the 
globular form and the extent of the earth's circumference: 
for the ancients were far from having a juſt meaſure of this 
circumference, although they had travelled a great deal. 
The general and regulated winds, and the uſe to be made 
of them in long voyages, were alſo abſolutely unknown to 
them; therefore, we muſt not be ſurprized at the little 
progreſs they made in Geography, ſince at preſent, in ſpite 
of all the knowledge we have acquired by the aid of ma- 
thematical ſciences, and the diſcovery of navigators, many 
things remain ſtill to be found, and vaſt countries to be 
diſcovered, 7 5 495 8 
As there is ſo large a portion of the globe with which 
we are unacquainted, particularly near the poles, where 
the ice has never permitted any navigator to penetrate, wre 
cannot exactly know the proportion between the ſurface of 
the earth, and that of the ſea; only as much as may be 
judged by inſpection of what is known, there is more ſea 
an land. 8 5 . 
If we would have an idea of the enormous quantity of 


water which the ſea contains, let us ſuppoſe one common 


and general depth to the ocean; by computing it only at 
200 fathom, or the 10th part of a mile, we ſhall ſee that 
there is ſufficient water to cover the whole globe to the 
height of 600 feet of water, and if we would reduce this 
water into one maſs, we ſhall find that it forms a globe of 
more than 60 miles diameter. n : 1 
The form of the earth is not that of a perfect globe, 
but rather what is termed a ſpheroid, a globe which is 
flattiſh at the poles, the axis, therefore, or line which ma 
be ſuppoſed to. paſs. through it at the equator, is to its 
axis at the poles in the proportion of 230 to _ The 
ſolid parts of the earth are formed of beds or ſtrata of 
different materials, which lie one upon another in a re- 
gular order. The firſt ſtratum conſiſts of mold, or com- 
mon ſoil, mixed with a variety of decayed vegetable and 
animal matters, and with ſtony and ſandy particles. In 
different parts of the world the other ſtrata are found. to 
OC 9 E 4 Conſiſt 
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8 NATURAL HISTORY. 
-eonſiſt of different materials, and differently diſpoſed. 1 


ſome parts the ſtrata are horizontal, in others they are 


inclined; and veins or fiſſures of ivetals, coals,” and other 
| minerals, frequently penetrate through the different beds or 


ſtrata to a great depth, and divide them. At Marly-la- 
It is a 


Ville in France, the following ſtrata were found. 


high country, but flat and fertile. The ſtrata were here 


arranged horizontally. From the ſhells which were found 
in No. 16, we may conjecture, that at ſome period the 


ſince been raiſed to the height of 75 feet. 


Ville, at the depth of 100 feet. 


| ſoil of Marly-la-Ville was the bottom of the ſea, but has 


| The Rate of the different Beds of Earth found at Marly-la 


' Feet Inch, 


Ls; A free reddiſh earth, mixed with much Lins: 
a very ſmall quantity of vitrifiable ſand and ſome- 


* 


what more calcinable ſand - - = - - - - 13 
IT. A free earth or foil mixed with more gravel, 
and a little more vitrifiable ſannn = = - - 2 
III. Dirt mixed with vitrifiable ſand in a very 
great quantity, and which made but very little 
efferveſcence with aqua fortis - 3 
IV. Hard marl, which made a very great effer= 
veſcence with aqua fortis? - 2 
V. Pretty hard marly ſt ore ĩ 4 
VI. Marl in powder, mixed with vitrifiable ſand. 5 
VII. Very fine vitrifiable ſand - » - - - 1” 
VIII. Marl in earth, mixed with a little vitriiable | 
fnd W, es} > es og 
IX. Hard marl, in which was real flint - ' = 3 
X. Gravel, or powdered mar!!! 1 
X1. Eglantine, a ſtone of the W and hard- 
neſs of marble, and ſonorous = « - - - - 1 
XII. Marly grave 
XIII. Marble in hard ſtone, whoſe grain was very I 
„„ Ges fs: 1 
"ph Marl in rer whoſe grain was not 10 
— — — — — — — — = - — — * 1 
XV. More grained and chicks mar!!! 4 
XVI. Very fine vitrifiable ſand, mixed with ſea 
foſſil ſhells, which had no adherence with the ſand, _ 
and whoſe colours were perfedt - - - en 
XVII. Very ſmall gravel or fine mar! powder 2 
XVIII. Marl in hard e, ——— — ö x. ö. 
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XIX. Very large powdered: G 1 
XX. Hard and calcinable ſtone like warde x Pe 8 
XXI. Grey and vitrifiable ſand mixed with fot. 
| Mell, e oyſters and muſcles, which have  - 
no adherence with ſand, and which are not pe- 
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XXII. White vitrifiable ſand mixed with ſhells x 
XXIII. Sand ſtreaked red and white, vitrifiable 
. and mixed with the like ſhells '- s 1 
XXIV. Larger ſand, but ſtill vitrifiable, and . 
mixed with the like ſhells „ 5 
XXV. Grey, fine and vitrifiable ſand mixed with 
the like ſhells = = - = = = nn nn 8 ' 
_ XXVI. Very fine fat ſand, where there were only 
a few ſhells JJ . 3 
XXVII. Free- ſton e 3 
XXVIII. Vitrifiable ſand, ſtreaked wud Wo 
C ĩ ͤ oO 
XXIX. White vitrifiable ſand = = 3 
XXX. Reddiſh vitrifiable ſand | — 3 ix8 
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was dry to the depth of 230 feet, and the ſtrata of earth were 


found as follows: 7 feet of vegetable or garden earth, 9 feet 


turf, 9 feet ſoft clay, 8 feet ſand, 4 feet earth, 10 feet ſand, 
on which it is cuſtomary to fix the piles which ſupport-the 
houſes of Amſterdam; then 2 feet argile, 4 of white ſand, 
5 of dry earth, 1 of ſoft earth, 14 of gravel, 8 argile, 
mixed with earth ; 4 of gravel, mixed with ſhells ; then clay 
102 feet thick, and at laft 31 feet ſand, at which depth they 


ceaſed digging. 5 55 


Every ſtratum, whether horizontal or inclined, has an 
equal thickneſs throughout its whole extent: that is to Foy 
every bed of any matter whatſoever, taken ſeparately, has 
an equal thickneſs throughout its whole extent; for ex- 
ample, when the bed of ſtone in a quarry is three feet thick 


in one part, it will have the ſame thickneſs throughout: if 


in one part it is found to be ſix feet thick, it will be ſo 
throughout. In the quarries about Paris the bed of good 
ſtone is not thick, and ſcarcely 18 or 20 feet thick; in 
other quarries, as thoſe of Burgundy, the ſtone is much 


thicker; it is the ſame with marble; the black and white 


marble have a thicker bed; the coloured are commonly 
_ thinner, 
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\ thinner, and I know beds of very hard 


Gone, which the 


' farmers in Burgundy make uſe of to cover their houſes, 


that are not above an inch thick. The thickneſs of different 
beds, therefore, are different, but each bed preſerves the 
ſame thickneſs throughout its extent; in general it may be 
ſaid, that the thickneſs of the horizontal ſtrata is ſo greatly 
varied, that it is found from one line and leſs to 1, 10, 20, 
30, or 100 feet thick; the ancient and modern quarries 
which are horizontally dug; the perpendicular and other 
diviſions of mountains, prove that there are extenſive ſtrata 
in all directions. „„ 8175 e ho io 
The different ſtrata of which the earth is compoſed, are 
not diſpoſed according to the order of their ſpecifie weight; 
for we often find ſtrata. of heavy matters placed on Tons 
of lighter. To be aſſured of this, we have only to examine 
the nature of the earth on which rocks are placed, and we | 
ſhall find that it is generally clay which is ſpecifically | 
lighter than the matter of the rock. In hills and other ſmall G 
elevations, we eaſily diſcover the baſe on which rocks are 
placed; but it is not ſo with large mountains, not only 
the ſummit is rock, but thoſe rocks are placed on other 
rocks; there are mountains upon mountains and rocks 
upon rocks, to ſuch a conſiderable height, and in ſo great 
an extent of ground, that we can ſcarcely be certain where 
there is earth at bottom, and of what nature it is. We ſee 
picked rocks which are many hundred feet high; theſe 
rocks reſt on others, which perhaps are no leſs; neverthe- 
leſs, may we not compare great with ſmall? and fince the 
rocks of little mountains, whoſe baſes are to be ſeen, reſt 
on earth leſs heavy and ſolid than ſtone, may we not ſuppoſe 
that the baſe of high mountains is, alſo of earth? ) 
In a ſoil where flint is generally the predominant ſtone, 
the country is generally fertile, and if the place is uncul- 
tivated, and theſe ſtones have been long expoſed to the air, 
without being moved, the upper ſuperficies is always very 
white, whereas the oppoſite fide, which touches the earth. 


_ * preſerves its natural colour. If the blackeſt, and moſt 


flinty flint be expoſed to the weather, in leſs than a year, 
its ſurface will change colour, and if we have patience. to 
. this experiment, we ſhall ſee it by degrees loſe its 

ardneſs, tranſparency, and other ſpecific characters, and 
approach every day nearer and nearer the nature of argile. 
What happens to flint, happens to ſand; each grain of 


ſand may be conſidered as a ſmall flint, and each flint as a 


mals of grains of ſand, extremely fine, and exactly N 
| * PLE 


* 


C . 


ln 


_ earth without any intermedium. 


 CAVERNS, MOUNTAINS, &. ; © 


| The example of the firſt degree of decompoſition. of ſand 


is found in the brilliant and opake powder called Mica, 
in which potters earth and flate are always diffuſed. - The 


E entirely tranſparent. flints, the Quartæ, produce, by de- 


compoſition, fat and foft talk, as petrifiable and ductile as 
clay: and it appears to me that talk is a mediate term 
between glaſs or tranſparent flint and argile; whereas 
coarſe and impure flint, by decompoſing, paſſes to. potters 

Our factitious glaſs proves alſo the ſame alterations: it 
decompoſes in the air, and periſhes in ſome manner by re- 
maining in the earth. At firſt its ſuperficial ſcales exfoliate; 
by working it we perceive brilliant ſcales fly from it; but 
when its decompoſition is more advanced, it erumbles be- 


_ tween the fingers, and is reduced into a very white fine talky 


powder: and art has even imitated nature in the decom- 


_ poſition of glaſs and flint. ike 


CHAP. II. 


F mountains —rivers—ſeas—lakes=their nature and 
properties. | 1 


W ERE ane an even and regular plain, inſtead of 


that beautiful variety of hills and valleys; of verdant 


foreſts, and refreſhing ſtreams, which at preſent delight 


our ſenſes, a diſmal fea would cover the whole face of the 


globe, and at beſt it would be only the habitation of fiſhes. 


It is not therefore to be ſuppoſed that even in its origin 
the ſurface of the earth was perfectly regular; and ſince its 


firſt production a variety of cauſes, the motion of the 


waters, the ſubterraneous fires, the wind, and other cir- 


cumſtances have greatly contributed to the increaſe of 
this e | | 


The greateſt inequalities are the depths of the ocean, 


compared to the elevations of mountains; the depth is very 


different even at great diſtances from land; it is ſaid there 
are parts above a mile deep, but theſe are few, and the 
moſt general profundities are from 60 to 150 fathom. 
The gulphs bordering on the coaſts are much leſs deep, and 
the ſtraits have generally the leaſt depts. 
The higheſt mountains in Aſia are Mount Taurus, 


Mount Imaus, Caucaſus, and the mountains of Japan; all 
theſe mountains are loftier than thoſe of * the 
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higheſt mountains in Africa, i. e. the great Atlas, and the 
mountains of the moon, are at leaſt as high as thoſe in Aſia, 


and the higheſt of all are in South America, particularly 
| thoſe of Peru, which are more than 3000 fathom high, 
above the level of the ſea. In general the mountains be- 


tween the tropics are loftier than thoſe of the temperate 


zones, and theſe more than thoſe of the frigid zones, ſo that 


the nearer we approach the equator, the greater are the in- 


equalities of the earth : theſe inequalities, although very 
conſiderable with reſpect to us, are nothing when conſidered 


with reſpect to the terreſtrial globe. Three thouſand fa- 
thom difference to 3000 leagues diameter, 1s one fathom 


to a league, or one foot to 2300 feet, which on a globe 


of 24 feet diameter, does not make the 6th part of a line. 


Thus the earth, which appears to us crofled and cut by 


the enormous height of the mountains, and by the fright- 
ful depth of the ſea, is nevertheleſs, relatively to its volume, 


only very lightly furrowed with irregularities, fo very 


trifling, that they car cauſe no difference to the figure 


of the globe. 


%. 


In continents the mountains are continued, and form 


cone or pyramid, and are called peaks. The peak of 


Teneriffe is one of the higheſt mountains on the earth; 


it is near a mile and a half high perpendicular from the 
level of the ſea; the peak of St. George in one of the 
Azores; the peak of Adam in the iſland of Ceylon is alſo 
very lofty. All theſe peaks are compoſed of rocks, heaped 
one upon the other, and they vomit from their ſummits 


chains. In iſlands they appear to be more interrupted and - 
Molated, and generally raifed above the ſea, in form of a 


fire, cinders, bitumen, minerals, and ſtones. There are 


even iſlands which are preciſely only as tops of mountains, 


as the iſland of St. Helena, Aſcenſion, moſt of the Azores, 


and Canaries; and we muſt remark, that in moſt of the 


iſlands, promontories, and other projecting lands in the ſea, 


the middle is always the higheſt, and they are generally _ 


ſeparated by chains of mountains, which divide them in 
their greateſt length, as the Grampian mountains in Scot- 


land, which extend from eaſt to weſt, and divide Great 


Britain into two parts; it is the ſame with the iſlands: 
Sumatra, Lucon, Borneo, Celebes, Cuba, and St. Domingo, 
and alfo Italy, which is traverſed through its whole length 
by the Apenine mountains, &c. „VV 

The precipices which are between rocks, are formed by 


the ſinking of rocks, the baſe of which ſometimes gives way 


more 
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and froſt, which ſplits and divides: them; and by the im- 


petuous fall of torrents, which opens paſſages, and carries 


along with them all that oppoſes. their violence. But 
theſe abyſſes, that is to ſay, theſe vaſt and enormous pre- 
cipices found at the ſummit of mountains, and to the bot» 
tom of which it is not poſſible ſometimes to deſcend, al- 
though they are above a mile or half a mile round, have 


been formed by the operation of fire. Theſe abyſſes were 


formerly the funnels of volcanos, and all the matter which 
is there deficient, has been ejected by the action and ex- 


ploſion of theſe fires, which are ſince extinguiſhed through 


a defect of combuſtible matter. The abyſs of mount Ararat, 
of which M. Tournefort gives a deſcription in his voyage 


to the Leyant, is ſurrounded with black and burnt rocks, 


as one day the abyſſes of Etna, Veſuvius, and other vol- 


canos will be, When they have conſumed all the combuſtible 


matters they include. 


| In Plots natural hiſtory of Staffordſhire, a kind of 


gulph is ſpoken of, which has been ſounded to the depth 
of 2600 perpendicular feet, without meeting with any 
water; nay, the bottom was not found, as the rope was 


not long enough. 


Great cavities and deep mines are generally in moun- 
tains, and they never deſcend to a level with the plains; 
therefore by theſe cavities, We are only acquainted with 
the inſide of a mountain, and not at all with the internal 


part of the globe. 


It was for a long time thought that the chains of the 


| higheſt mountains run from welt to eaſt, till the contrary 


direction was diſcovered in the new world; but no perſon 
before Mr. Bourguet diſcovered the furprizing regularity 
of the ſtructure of thoſe great maſſes: he found, after having 
croſſed the Alps, thirty times in fourteen different parts, 
twice over the Apenine mountains, and made divers 


tours in the environs of theſe mountains, and in mount 


Jura, that all mountains are formed nearly after the man- 
ner of works of a fortification. When the body of the 


mountain runs from»eaſt to weſt, it forms prominences,, 


which face as much as poſſible the north and ſouth; this 


admirable irregularity is ſo ſtriking in valleys, that we 


ſeem to walk in a very regular covered way; if, for ex- 
ample, we travel in a valley from north to ſouth, we per- 


ceive that the mountain which is on the right forms pro- 
jections or angles which front the eaſt, and thoſe of the 


mountain 
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mountain on the left front the weſt, ſo that, in fact, 
the ſaliant angles of each ſide reciprocally anſwer 
the / returning angles, which are always alternately op- 
poſed to them. The angles which mountains form in 
reat valleys are leſs acute, becauſe the direction is lefs 
| ove and as they are farther diſtant from each other; and 
in plains they are not ſo perceptible as in the courſe of rivers, 
which generally take up their elbows; the middle of them 
naturally anſwer to the moſt ftriking projections, or the 
moſt advanced angles of mountains; and this is the cauſe of 
the ſerpentine courſe of rivers. It is aſtoniſhing ſo viſible a 
thing has not been obſerved, and when in a valley the 
inclination of one of the mountains which border it, is 
leſs ſteep than that of the other, the river takes its courſe 
much nearer the ſteepeſt mountain, and does not flow 
through the middle. 3 9 8 7 
It may in general be ſaid, that in Europe, Afia, and 
Africa, the rivers, and other mediterranean waters, extend 
more from the eaſt to the weſt than from north to ſouth, 
which proceeds from the chains of mountains being for the 
moſt part ſo directed, and that in other reſpects the whole 
continent of Europe and Aſia is broader in this direction 
than the other; for there are two modes of conceivi 
this direction. In the long and narrow continent of South 
America, there is only one principal chain of mountains, 
that is, from eaſt to weſt, or from weſt to eaſt ; in fact, 
it is in this direction all the rivers of America flow,” be- 
cauſe, excepting the Cordillieros, there are no very extenſive 
chains of mountains, and none whoſe directions are parallel 
to them. In the old as well as the new Continent,- moſt 
of the waters have their greateſt extent from weſt to eaſt, 
and moſt of the rivers flow in this direction, which is 
cauſed by another reaſon, i. e. that there are many long 
chains of mountains parallel to each other, whoſe direction 
is from ,weſt to eaſt, and becauſe the rivers and other 
ſtreams are obliged to follow the intervals which divide 
theſe chains of mountains, conſequently one ſingle chain 
of mountains, directed from north to ſouth, will produce 
rivers, whoſe direction will be the ſame as that of thoſe 
which iſſued from many chains of mountains, whoſe 
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1 common direction is from eaſt to weſt; and it is for this 
1 particular reaſon, that the rivers of America have this 
1 direction in common with thoſe of Europe, Africa, and Aſia. 


a | A remarkable phenomenon has been obſerved with re- 
1 ſpect to riyers, and that is, that in the inland parts and at 
* | a diſtance. 
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RIVERS, OVERFLOWING or TnE NILE, &c. 18 
a diſtance from the ſea, they flow in a direct line, but in 


proportion as they approach their mouths they aſſume 


more of a winding or ſerpentine courſe. In large rivers 
there is a conſiderable eddy along the banks; and the 


nearer the fea the greater is this eddy. The ſurface of 


the water in rivers is by no means level from bank to 


bank; on the contrary, the middle of the ſtream is higher 
or lower than the water of the ſides according to circum- 


ſtances, When a river ſwells ſuddenly by the melting 
of ſnow or any other cauſe, the middle of the ſtream is 
ſenſibly higher than the fides: in one inſtance the eleva- 


tion is ſaid to have been as great as three feet. On the 


other hand, when rivers approach their mouths, the water 

near the ſides is commonly more elevated than that 

in the middle. ee ee e 
The ſwelling of the Nile and its inundations has a long 


time employed the learned; moſt of them have looked upon 


it as marvellous, though one of the moſt natural things, 
and what is every day to be ſeen in every country throughout 


the world. It is the rain which falls in Abyſſinia and 


Ethiopia which cauſes the ſwelling and inundation of that 
river, though the north wind muſt be regarded as the 
primitive cauſe. iſt, Becauſe it drives the clouds which 


convey this rain from the coaſt of Abyſſinia: zndly; 

becauſe blowing againſt the two mouths of the Nite, it 

_ cauſes the waters to return againſt the ſtream, and thus 

prevents them from pouring intotheſeain too great a — f 
t 


this circumſtance may be every year rehed on, when 
wind being at the north, and ſuddenly veering to the ſouth, 


the Nile in one day loſes what it gathered in four. 


By a nice calculation it is ſuppoſed that the quantity 


of water which a river equally rapid with the Po, would 


convey to the ocean, would be in the proportion of à cu- 
bical mile in 26 days; and that all the rivers in the globe 
would, in the ſpace of 112 years, ſupply the ſea with 


21,372,626 cubical miles of water, which is about equal to 


its whole contents. 


There reſults from this calculation, that the quantity of 


water evaporated from the ſea, and which the winds convey 


on the earth, producing rivalets, ſtreams, and rivers, is 
from 20 to 21 inches a year, or about two-thirds of a 
line each day; this is a-very trifling evaporation when even 


doubled or trebled, in order to eſtimate the water which 
falls back into the ſea, and which is not conveyed over the 


earth, Mr. Halley has demonſtrated © that the vapours 
e | | which 


which riſe above the ſea, and which the winds convey over . 


Black Sea, and in the new continent, ſcarcely x80 rivers 
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| tranſport thither. Others aſſert, that the ſaltneſs of the 


created only that it might not corrupt, but it may be well 
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o infected, that if the calm had not ceaſed, the greateſt 

part of his people on board would have periſned. The 
water of the ſea is alſo mixed with a bituminous oil, which 
gives it a diſagreeable taſte, and renders it very unhealthy. 
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Cape of Good Hope, although there are ſeveral parts, as 
on the Moſambique Coaſt, where it is ſalter than elſewhere. 


the earth. It is aſſerted, that in the weſt part of St. Do- 
mingo, there is a mountain of a conſiderable height, at 
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all the earth, are ſufficient to form all the rivers, and 
to contain all the waters which are on the ſurface of the 
A /// 1 
In the old continent there are about 430 rivers, which 
fall directly into the ocean, or into the Mediterranean and 


are known, which fall directly into the ſea: but in this 
number I have comprehended only the great rivers. All 
theſe rivers carry to the ſea a great quantity of mineral and 
ſaline parts, which they have waſhed from the different 
ſoils through which they have paſſed. The particles of 
falt which it is known are eaſily diſſolved, are conveyed to 
the ſea by the water. Some naturaliſts, and among the 
reſt Halley, have pretended that the ſaltneſs of the ſea pro- 
ceeded ds from the ſalts of the earth, which the rivers 


ſea is as ancient as the ſea itſelf, and that this ſalt was 


ſuppoſed that the ſea is preſerved from corruption by the 
agitations of the wind, and the flux and reflux, as much 
as by the ſalt it contains; for when it is kept in a barrel, 
it corrupts in a few days, and Boyle relates that a mariner 
becalmed for 13 days, found at the end of that time the fea 


he quantity of ſalt contained in ſea water, is about 
I-40th part, and the ſea is nearly equally ſaline through- 
out at top as at the bottom, under the line, and at the 


It is alſo aſſerted not to be ſo ſaline under the Arctic 
Zone, which may proceed from the great quantity of 
ſnow, and the great rivers. which fall into thoſe ſeas, and 
becauſe the heat of the ſun produces but little evapo- 
ration there, in compariſon of the evaporation in hot 
climates. | „ 7070... nota ; 

There are rivers. which loſe themſelves. in the ſands, _ 
and others which ſeem to precipitate into the bowels of 
the earth: the Guadalquiver in Spain, the river Gotten- 
burg in Sweden, and the Rhine itſelf loſe themſelves in 
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the foot of which are many cavern ant 7 
lets fall with ſo much noiſe, as to be heard at the diſtance 
of ſeven or eigat mile. EL. 0% at 4: 
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The ocean ſurrounds the whole earth without any in- 


rerruption of continuity; and the tour: of the globe may 


be made by paſſing the point of South America, but it s 


not yet known whether the ocean ſurrounds: the northern 
part of the globe in the like manner; and all mariners 


who have attempted to go from Europe to China by the 
north-eaſt or hands: hue alike miſcarried * 
enterpriſes. 5 ALES Sh 2 2 Wo gs "os , 8623 EIA 2 | Ly 

The ſeas which are called Mediterranean; are properly 
branches from the great ocean, by which they are ſup- 
plied. Lakes differ from the Mediterranean ſeas, becauſe 
they do not receive any water from the ocean; for on the 
contrary, if they have communication with the ſeas, they 
furniſh them with water z thus the Black Sea, which ſome. 

graphers have regarded as a conn( tion with the Me- 
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_ ditterranean, and conſequently as an appendix of the 


ocean, is only a lake; becauſe, inſtead of receiving water 


from the Mediterranean, it ſupplies it with ſome; and 


flows with rapidity through the Boſphorus into the lake 


called the ſea of Marmora, and thence through the ſtraĩt 


of the Dardanelles intd the Grecian ſea Phe water of 


the Black Sea appears to be leſs clear, and much leſs ſa- 


line than that of the ocean. No iſland is to be met with 


throughout this -ſea : tempeſts are very violent here, and 


more dangerous than in the ocean; becauſe the whole body 


of the waters being contained in à baſon, which may be 


ſaid to have no outlet, they have a kind of whirling mo- 
tion, when they are agitated; which ſtrikes the veſſels on 
every ſide with an inſupportable violence. 

Next to the Black Seay the greateſt lake in the univerſe 


—_ + 


is the Caſpian ſea, whoſe' extent in length from north to 


ſouth is about 300 leagues,” and ſcarcely more than fifty 


broad, computing it in a moderate proportion- This lake 


receives one of the greateſt rivers in the world, i. e. the 


Volga; alſo ſome other conſiderable rivers, as the Keir, the 


Fay, and the Gempo; but What is ſingular, is, that it 


does not receive any on its eaſtern Aide throughout” this 


whole length of 300 ſeagues. There are ſome ſmall iſſands 


in the Caſpian ſea, and its waters are much leſs ſaline than 
thoſe of the ocean; ſtorms ate here very dangerous, and 


large veſſels are not uſed for navigation therein, as it is 
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Farſace ef the f.. dr nts, 5 
There are lakes which like pools; do not receive apy 
river, and from which none go gut. There are others 
which do receive rivers, and from which others run; and 
laſtly, ſome which only receive rivers. The Caſpian ſea 
and the lake Aral are of the laſt kind, they receive the 
waters of many rivers, and contain them. Thus the 
Dead ſea receives the Jordan, though no river goes from 
it. In Aſia Minor there is à fmall lake of the like kind, 
which receives the waters of a river the ſource of which is 
near Congi, and which, like the preceding, has no other 
mode than evaporation, to throw off the waters it receives; 
there is one much larger in Perſia, on which the town of 
d ae ORE 997 is oval, and it is about ten or 
twelve leagues long, by ſix or ſeven broad; it receives the 
river Tauris, which is nat very conſiderable. There is 
alſo a ſimilar ſmall lake in Greece, about 12 or 15 leagues 
from Lepanto, and there are ſome of the ſame ſpecies both 
in Afries and Amerie only tt CORE. 
The moſt general and largeſt lakes, however, are thoſe - 
_ -which having received another river, or many ſmall rivers, 
give riſe to other great rivers. It is worthy of remark that 
all lakes from which rivers derive their origin; all thoſe 
which. fall into the courſe of rivers, and which carry 
their water thereto, are not ſaline, and almoſt all thoſe, 
on the contrary, which receive rivers, without other 
rivers iſſuing from them, are ſaline, which ſeems to fa- _ 
vour the opinion we have laid down on the ſubject of 
the ſaltneſs of the ſea, for evaporation cannot carry off 
fixed ſalts, and conſequently thoſe which rivers carry into 
the ſea remain therein; and although river water appears 
to taſte ſweet, we well know that it contains a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſalt, and in courſe of time the ſea muſt have ac- 
quired & conſiderable degree of ſaltneſs, which muſt fil 
continue increaſing. It is thus therefore, as I imagine, 
that the Black Sea, the Caſpian fea, the lake Aral, the Dor 
ſea, dec. ave become: falt ag 005 fe 
The lakes which are any ways remarkable, are, the 
Dead ſea, the waters of which contain much more bitu- 
men than ſalt; this bitumen, which is called the Bitumen 
e India, is no other than the Aſphaltum, which has 
cauſed fome authors to call this ſea, Late Aſphaltum. The 
land which borders on this lake contains a great quantity 
of bitumen, and many have applied the fables to this 11 
| nm | whic 
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hich the poets: feigu of the lake Avernus, that no fil 

wm live therein, os that birds wel attempted pa 
over it were ſuffocated ;; but neither of theſe lakes produce 
ſuch mortal events; fiſh live in both, birds paſs over them, 

hout the leaſt danger. A pe- 
trifying lake in Iceland, is alſo mentioned, and the lake 
Neagh in Ireland has al ſo the ſame property of apparently 
turning wood, &c. into ſtone; but theſe petrifications are 
no other than ineruſtations like thoſe made by the water 
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Of winds, regular and, irregular —monjoone—lurrican, 


».  whirtwinds— uater outs. 


NOTHING is more irregular in our climates than 
the courſe of the winds; but there are countries 
where this irregularity does not exiſt, but where the wind 
blows conſtantly in one uniform direction. 1 | 


There are ſeveral cauſes which influence the. is of 
the air, but the maſt powerful is the heat of the ſun, which 
by rarefying the air, produces an influx of the cold air, 
which is a heavier fluid, and conſequently preſſes in upon 


that which is rarefied and Ade and produces à ſtream or 


current of air. In the torrid zone this effect is more uni- 
formly manifeſt than in other parts of the world. In the 


regions near the equinoctial line, a continual rarefaction 


is produced by the ſun, and a conſtant current of air fol- 
lows that luminary in his progreſs from eaſt to weſt. This 
eaſterly wind blows ſo erally in the Pacific Ocean, 
that the ſhips which ſail from Acapulca to the Philippines, 
perform a voyage of 2700. leagues in leſs than two 
months, _. 1 ley e 
About 28 or 30 degrees on this ſide of the line, the weſt 
winds are equally conſtant, and for this reaſon, the veſſels 
returning from the Weſt Indies to Europe do not purſue the 
ſame route as in going out. Vis OED. 
The winds. which blow continually for ſome months, 
are generally followed by contrary winds, and. mariners 
are obliged to wait for that which is favourable to them; 
when theſe winds change, a calm or dangerous tempeſt 
enſues for ſeveral days, and ſametimes a mont. 
Theſe general winds, cauſed by the rarefaction of the 
_ „ 777 
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atmoſphere, combine different] by different chuſes in 
different climates ; in part of the Atlantic fea, under the 
temperate zone, the north wind blows almoſt conſtantly - 


during the months of October, November, December, and 


January, which is the reafon why theſe months are the 
moſt favourable to embark from Europe to India, in order 


to paſs the line by the favour of theſe windsz-and it is 


known by experience, that fhips which quit Europe in the 


month of March do not arrive fooner at Brazil than thoſe 
which ſail in the month of October. The north wind 


almoſt continually reigns during winter in Nova Zem- 
bla, and the other northern coaſts : the ſouth wind blows 


during the month of July to Cape Verd, when the rainy 


ſeaſon, or winter of theſe climates ſets in: at the Cape of 
Good Hope the north weſt wind blows during the month 
of September: at Patna, in India, this north weſt wind 
blows during the months of November, December, and 


F ory and produces heavy rains; but the eaſt wind 


lows during the other nine months. $6 
In the kingdom of Guzarat, and on the coaſts of the 
neighbouring ſea, the north winds blow from the month 
of March till the month of September; and during the 
other months of the year ſouth winds almoſt always reign. 
The Dutch, to return from Java, generally ſet fail in the 
month of January or February by an eaſterly wind which 


js felt as far as 18 degrees northern latitude, after which 
they meet with the ſouth winds which carry them to 


* 


St. Helena. | | * 15 

In the Mediterranean, the winds blow from the land 
towards the ſea at the ſun's ſetting, and, on the contrary, 
from the ſea towards the land at its riſing; ſo that in the 
morning it is an eaſterly wind, and in the evening a 
weſterly wind; the ſouth wind, which is rainy, and which 


generally blows at Paris, Burgundy and Champagne at the 
beginning of Noyember, and which cedes to mild and tem- 


perate breezes, produces the fair weather vulgarly called the 
ſummer of St. Martin's. . 555 

On the ſea, the winds are more regular than at land, be- 
cauſe the temperature of the ſea is more equal than that of 
the land, as the temperature of the latter is altered by a va- 
riety of cauſes; ſuch as electricity, volcanoes, exhalations 
from the earth, the exploſion of meteors, cc. 
In general, on the ſea, the eaſt wind and thoſe which 
come from the poles, are ſtronger than the weſt and thoſe 
which proceed from the equators. On the land, on the 
5 ; 1 contrary, 
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in | contrary,” the weſt and ſouth winds are more or leſs violent 
the than the eaſt and north winds, according to the ſituation of 
itly the ein TS C 
and Contrary currents are often obſerved in the air; clouds 
which move in one direction, and others which are higher 
or lower than the firſt, which move in a contrary direction; 
but this contrariety of motion does not remain very long, 
and is commonly produced only by the reſiſtance of ſome 
clouds to the action of the wind, and by the re- action of the 
direct wind, which reigns ſolely as ſoon as the obſtacle is 
dip 97 Do ney irs wg „% TE 
Ihe winds are more violent in mountainous places than 
in plains ; and the higher we aſcend, the more the power 
of the wind increaſes, until we reach the common height of 5 
the clouds; that is to ſay, to about one quarter or one third 
of a league perpendicular height; beyond that height, the 
ſky is generally ſerene, eſpecially in ſummer, and the wind 
is ſaid to be even imperceptible on the tops of mountains. 
; A current of air increaſes in velocity, like a current of 
the water, where the ſpace of its paſlage is ſtraitened ; the wind 
onth which is ſcarcely perceptible in a wide and open plain, the 
the ſame wind which was moderate in an open plain, becomes 
gn. violent in paſſing through a narrow paſſage between two 
the mountains, or ſimply between two lofty buildings; and the 
hich point of the moſt violent action of the wind is above theſe 
hich ſtructures or mountain ſtraits. The air being compreſſed by 
1 to che refiſtance of theſe obſtacles, has a greater maſs, ee 
- SEO and the ſame velocity ſubliſting ; the effort or guſt of wind, 
land the momentum becomes much ſtronger ; this is the cauſe that 
rary, near a church, or a caſtle, the winds ſeem to be much 
the ſtronger than they are at a certain diftance from theſe edifi- 
ng a ces. I have often remarked, that the wind being reflected by 
hich an iſolated building, does not prevent it from being more 
t the violent than a direct wind, which produced this reflected 
tem- wind; and fince I have endeavoured to diſcover the reaſon 
d the of this, I have been able to find no other than the above ; 
"I the impelled air compreſſes againſt the building, and is re- 
„be- flected, not only with its former velocity, but alſo with a 
at of greater body, which, in fact, renders its action much more 
a Va- violent. l 5 bp 
tions Particular winds, whether direct or reflected, are more 
- WH violent than thoſe which are general. An uniformly con- 
zhich tinued ſtream of air produces not ſuch havock as the fury at 
thoſe thoſe winds which blow in ſudden guſts. © The predomi- 


> the nancy of certain winds, in certain parts, has occaſioned a 
. ZZ MS > Te general 
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general diviſion of them into zones, though it is not to be» 
underſtood that their effects are invariable. The eaſt wind, 


which extends 20 or 30 degrees on each ſide the equator, 


may be ſaid to occupy the torrid zone. The north wind 


occupies the frigid zone; and with reſpect to the temperate 
zone, the winds which reign there, are, if I may uſe the ex- 


preſſion, only currents of air, whoſe motion is compoſed of 
thoſe two winds whofe direction tends to the weſt; and with 

reſpec to the weſterly winds, whoſe direction tends to the 
eaſt, and which often reign in the temperate zone, whether 
in the Pacific or Atlantic oceans, they may be conſidered as 


_ winds reflected by the continents of Afia and America, but 
CE derived from the eaſt and north winds. : 


he monſoons, or trade winds,” are ſubject to deviations... 
Some continue for a longer, ſome for a ſhorter time; and 
hey alſo differ in their extent, and in their degree of | 
violence. In the Indian ocean, for inſtance, between 
Africa and India, as far as the Moluccas, the eaſt winds be- 
gin to reign at the month of January, and laſt till the 
beginning of June. In the month of Auguſt or September, 
the contrary motion begins; and the weſt winds 'reign 
during three or four months. In the intervals of theſe mon- 


'T foons, that is to ſay, at the end of June, in the month of . 


July, and beginning of Auguſt, there is no wind on that 
ſaa; but they have violent ſtorms, which come from the 


There are winds which may be regarded as particular to 


certain coaſts; for example, the ſouth wind is almoſt con- 


tinual on the coaſts of Chili and Peru; it begins at the 46th 
degree, or thereabouts, ſouth latitude, and extends beyond 
Panama, which renders the voyage from Lima to Panama 


much eaſter performed than the return. The weſtern winds 


blow almoſt continually, or at leaſt very frequently, on the 
Magellanic coaſts, 1 over the environs of the ſtrait of 
Maire; the north. and north-weſt winds almoſt continually 
reign on the Malabar coaſt; the north-weſt wind is alfo. 
very frequent on the coaſt of Guinea; and at a certain _ 


diſtance from that coaſt, in the open ſea, we meet with the 


north-eaſt wind very frequently. The weſterly winds reign 


on the coaſts of Japan, in the months of November and 


December. © | 


\ The alternate or periodical winds, which we have juſt 


been ſpeaking. of, are fea winds; but there are alſo land 
winds, which are periodical, and return either at a certain 


ſeaſon, of iu certain days, or even at certain hours; for 


F example, 


— —— — Sr % ⅛½oZn . ͤP' ˙ ECL F r 
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the coaſt, and from noon till midnight a weak ſea wind 


Spain in America, and on that of Congo in Africa, land 
day: at Jamaica the winds blow from all quarters at once 


part from it with ſafety in the day time. 


e 


than on the ſea, and more irregular in the higher lands 
than in plains. The mountains not only alter the direc- 
tion of winds, but even they produce winds, which are 


either conſtant or variable according to different cauſes; 


the melting of the ſnow, which is upon the mountains, 


generally produces conſtant winds, Which ſometimes re- 


main very long; the vapours which are ſtopt by mountains 


which accumulate there, produce variable winds, very 
frequent in all climates. In the ſtraits, on all the pro 


jecting coaſts, at the extremity and in the environs of all 


promontories, peninſulas and capes, and in all narrow 


| e ſtorms are frequent: but beyond that there are 
ſeas much more tempeſtuous than others. The Indian 

ocean, the Japan ſea, the Magellanic ſea, that of the 
African coaſt beyond the Canaries, and on the other fide 


towards the country of Natolia, the Red ſea, &c. are very 


liable to ftorms. The Atlantic ocean is more ftormy 
than the ocean, which is called from its tranquillity, the 


Pacific Sea; nevertheleſs this Pacific ſea. is not abſolutely 
tranquil, except between the tropics, and about the tem- 


change often cauſes tempeſts. - | 


All terreſtrial continents ate ſubje& to vackebls wi " 
which often produce ſingular effects: in the kingdom of 
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example, on the Malabar coaſt, ſtom the month of Sep- 
tember to April a land wind blows from the eaſtern ſide; 
this wind generally commences at midnight and finiſhes 


z 


reigns, which comes from the weſt ; on the coaſt of New ' 
winds reign during the night, and ſea. winds during the 
during the night, and veſſels cannot then come in, nor de- : 


perate zones; and the more we approach the pole the 
more we are ſubject to variable winds, whoſe: ſudden. 


Caſſimir, which is ſurrounded by the mountains of Caucaſus, 


a very ſudden reverſe of ſeaſons is felt. In leſs than an 
hour's journey on mount Pirepenjale we paſs from ſummer 
to winter. A north and a ſouth wind blow perceptibly 


within 200 paces of one another on the mountains of 


on one ſide of. the Mm and all the rigours of winter 
| e N 


Gatela of India, the extreme heats of ſummer are felt | 
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on the other. The ſame phenomenon is alſo obſerved at 1 5 
: Cape Rozalgate in Arabia, and on the iſland of Ceylon. 
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Egypt during ſummer, hot ſouth winds very com- 


monly prevail, which diſturb the reſpiration, and raiſe ſo 
great a quantity of ſand, that the ſky ſeems covered with 


thick clouds; this ſand is fo ſine, and driven with ſuch 


force, that it penetrates every where, even into the cloſeſt 


coffers, When theſe winds laſt many days they cauſe epide- 


mical difeaſes, which are often followed by a great mortality. 


- The Cape of Good Hope is famous for its tempeſts, 


and the ſingular cloud which produces them: this cloud 


appears at firſt only like a ſmall roond ſpot in the ſky, 


called” by the ſailors the Ox's Eye, and which I imagine 


appears ſo minute from its exceeding great height. In 
| Natolia a ſmall cloud forms like the Ox's eye at the Cape 

of Good Hope, and from this cloud ifſues a terrible wind, 
which produces ſimilar effects. In the fea between Africa 


and America, eſpecially under the equator and in the 
neighbouring parts of it, theſe kind of tempeſts very 


often ariſe ; near the coaſt of Guinea ſometimes three or 
four of theſe ſtorms are formed in a day; they are cauſed 


and announced, like thoſe of the Cape, by ſmall black 


clouds: the reſt of the ſky is generally very ſerene, and 
the ſea calm. The firſt blaſt which iſſues from theſe 
clouds is furious, and would fink ſhips in opens ſea, if 
they did not take the precaution to furl the fails: it is 
principally in the months of April, May and June that. 
. theſe tempeſts are experienced on the Guinea ſea, becauſe 


no regular wind blows there during the ſeaſon. 5 
All theſe tempeſts are produced by winds which iſſue 
from a cloud, and their direction, is either to the north or 


ſouth, north eaſt or ſouth weſt, &c. but there are other 


kinds called hurricanes," which are ſtill more violent than 


theſe, and in which the winds ſeem to proceed from all the _ 


coaſts ; they have a whirling motion which nothing can 
reſiſt. A calm generally precedes theſe horrible tempeſts, 


and the ſea then appears as a piece of ſea: but in an 
inſtant the fury of the winds raiſes waves as high as the 


clouds. There are parts of the ſea, where we cannot land, 


| becauſe alternately there are always calms and hurricanes + 
of this kind: the Spaniards have therefore called "theſe 


- 


places calms and tornados. 


"FN When from a ſudden rarefaction, or any other cauſe, 
contrary currents of air meet in the ſame ſpot, a whirlwind _ 
: x; | #42 4 4 ; ” e 5 nt is ; ; 
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is produced. Perhaps the ame effect takes plate in-ano» 


ther element, and gulphs or whirlpools may be no other 
the water formed by the action of two 
or more oppolite currents: the Euripus, ſo famous for the 


death of Ariſtotle, alternately abſorbs and rejects the water 
ſeven times in twenty-four hours this gulph is near the 


Grecian coaſt, The Charybdis, which is near the ſtrait 
of Sicily, rejects and abſorbs the water thrice in twenty- 
four hours: on the whole we are not quite certain of the 


number of alternatives of motion in theſe gulphs. The 


greateſt known gulph is that of the Norway ſea, which is 
affirmed to be upwards of twenty leagues in circuit. It ab- 


ſorbs for ſix hours all what is nigh it, water, ſhips, &. 
and afterwards returns them in the; ſame quantity of time 
as it drew them in. IF 98202 


A waterſpout is no other than a whirlwind at ſea, The 
vacuum which is cauſed by the meeting currents cauſes 
the water to riſe up in the form of a cylinder, or rather of 
an- inverted cone. In the travels of M. Thevenot there 
is a very minute and circumſtantial: account of the forma- 
tion of a waterſpout, though there is reaſon to ſuſpect. that 
the relation is not without ſome optical deceptions. 


4, * : 


The. firſt, ſays this cdlebeated-rayaget,: which: appaanal 


to me was on the northern coaſt, between us and the 


iſland Queſomo, at a gun- ſhot from the ſhip, the head of 
the ſhip. was then to the north eaſt: we directly perceived 
water which boiled on the ſurface of the: ſea about a foot 
high, it was whitiſh, and appeared above that height like 


a thick black ſmoke, ſo. that it properly reſembled ſome 


burning ſtraw, which only ſmoked ;. it made a noiſe like 
that of a torrent which runs with much rapidity in a deep 
valley: but this noiſe was mixed with a- clearer, ſimilar 
to the ſtrong hiſſing of ſerpents or vipers; a little while 


afterwards we perceived ſomething like a dark canal, 


which bore a ſtrong reſemblance to a ſmoke which aſcends 
towards the clouds turning round with great velocity ; this 
appeared about the thickneſs of my finger, and the ſame 
noiſe. ſtil] continued; the duration of this ſpout was no 
longer than about half a quarter. of an hour : this over, 
we perceived another on the ſouth fide of us, which began 
in the ſame manner as the preceding: and almoſt as ſoon, 
a like one made its appearance on the welt fide; and _ 
directly after a third by the fide of this ſecond, the fartheſt 
of the three might be about a muſket ſhot diſtance from us: 


they all three appeared like burning heaps of ſtraw, a 5 
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and a half or two ſect bich- We afterwards ſaw as 
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Man 
canals which deſcended from the clouds, on thoſe p h 
where the water. was raiſed up, and each of them was as 
broad at the end faſtened to the cloud, as the broad end 
of a trumpet, and reſembled the breaſt or teat of an animal, 
drawn perpendicularly down by an heavy weight; theſe 


canals appeared of a darkiſh white, and were nat ſtrait, 


but crooked in ſome places, they even were not perpen- 
dicular z but on the contrary, from the clouds where 
they were joined to the parts, which drew in the water, 


they were very much bent; and what is more particular, 

js that the cloud which the fecond of theſe three was 
faſtened to, having been driven by the wind, this canal 

followed it without breaking or quitting the e where 


it drew in the water, and paſſing behind the firſt canal, 
they were ſometimes croſſed like a St. Andrew's, Croſs. | 


At the beginning they were all three about the. thickneſs 


of my finger, but afterwards the firſt of the three in- 
creaſed eonſiderably: but the laſt which was formed 
ſcarcely remained longer than that which we ſaw on the 
north fide. The ſecond on the ſouth ſide remained about 

a quarter of an hour, but the firſt on that fide remained a 
little longer, and this it was which terrified us the moſt. 


At firſt its canal was as thick as my finger, afterwards ass 


thick as my arm, then as my leg, and at laſt as the trunk 
of a large tree, which a man might compaſs with his arms. 
finely perceived water through this tranſparent 
body which aſcended in a ſerpentine manner. Sometimes - 
it diminiſhed a little in fize, ſametimes at top and 
ſometimes at bottom, then it reſembled exactly a ſoft tube 
with ſome fluid matter preſſed with the fingers, either 
upwards, to make this liquor deſcend, or at bottom, to 
cauſe it to aſcend. After this it diminiſhed ſo much that 


it was thinner than my arm; afterwards it returned as 


thick as my thigh, and then again became very thin; at laſt, 


I faw that the water elevated on the ſurface of the ſea 
began to lower, and the end of the canal which touched 


it divided and grew narrower, when a variation of the 
light removed it from our view. 1 55 
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„ Of wvoleanoes—earthquates—the formation of new iflande— 
fe 1 and grottoss— bogs 2 * F land. 
a; 1 burning mountains called volcanoes, include in 
„ | their bowels ſulphur, bitumen, and matters which 
5 ſerve as aliment to a ſubterraneous fire, the effect of which 
N is more violent than that of gunpowder or even of thunder. 
al A volcano is a cannon of an immenſe volume, the orifice 
wad of which is often more than half a league: this "mouth : 
ll, vomits forth torrents of ſmoke, flame, rivers of bitumen, 
ls. ſulphur, and melted metal, clouds of einders and ftones, 
fs and ſometimes it ejects enormous rocks to many leagues 

we _ diſtance, which human powers united could not move: 

d the combuſtion is fo terrible, and the quantity of burnt, | 
he | melted, calcined, and vitrified matters which the moun- 5 
„ tain throws out, is ſo plentiful, that they enter cities, 2 
| a | foreſts, cover the fields an hundred and two hundred feet 

ſt. ; in thickneſs, and form ſometimes hills and mountains, 


which are only heaps of theſe ejected matters. The ation 
af this fire is fo great, the force of exploſion ſo violent. 
that its reaction has been known to ſhake and move the earth, 
agitate the ſea, overthrow mountains, and deſtroy the moſt N 
ſolid towns and edifices, even to very conſiderable diſtances. 
The natives of Iceland imagine that the roarings of the 
volcano are the cries of the damned, and its eruptions the 
effects of the rage and deſpair of theſe unhappy wretehes. 
In Europe are three famous volcanos, mount Etna in 
Sicily, mount Hecha in Iceland, and mount Veſuvius in 
Italy near Naples. Mount Etna has burnt from time 
immemorial; its eruptions are very violent, and the matters 
it throws out are ſo plentiful, that they may be dug to the 
depth of 68 feet, where we meet with marble pavement, 
and the veſtiges of an ancient town which has been covered 
and buried under this thickneſs of matter thrown out 
from the mount, in the ſame manner as the city of Hercu- 
Janeum has been covered by the matter thrown-out from 
Veſuvius. New mouths of fire were formed in 1650, 1669, 
and at other times: we ſee the flame and ſmoke of this 


* 
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be” _ volcano from Malta, which is about 60 leagues diſtance 
4 5 from it; it ſmokes continually, - and there are * 1 
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this burning mountain vomits flames and m e every 
kind with impetuoſity. In 1537, there was an eruption 


of this volcano, which cauſed an earthquake in Sicily for 
12 days, and which overthrew a very great number of 
_ houſes and ſtructures: it ceaſed only by the opening of a 
new fire mouth, which burnt every thing for. five miles in 


the environs of the mountain; the cinders thrown out b 


— 


— 


the volcano were ſo abundant, and ejected with ſo much _ 


force, that they were driven as far as Italy; and veſſels 


which were departed to fome diſtance from Sicily, were 


incommoded by them. Farelli deſcribes the conflagration 


of this mountain circumſtantially, and ſays the foot of it | 


is 100 leagues in circumference, 


This volcano has now two principal mouths, the one 


narrower than the other; theſe two vents always ſmoke, 
but fire is never ſeen to iſſue from it, but during the time 
of eruptions: it is pretended that ſtones are found which 
it has thrown out to the diſtance of 60, ooo feet &. is 

One of the laſt and moſt violent eruptions of mount 


Veſuvius was in the year 1737. The mountain vomited 
by divers mouths large torrents of burning metallic matters, 


which diſperſed themſelves over the country and into the 
ſea, Monf. Monteſquieu, who communicated this relation 


to the Academy of Sciences, obſerved with horfor one of 


theſe rivers of fire, and ſaw its courſe for ſix or ſeven miles 


_ till it reached the ſea; its breadth was ſixty or ſeventy feet, 
its depth, twenty-five or thirty palms, and in certain bot- 
toms or valleys, 220: the matter which flowed was like 
the ſcum which iſſues from the furnace of a forge. | 


444 25 


In Aſia as well as in America there are a great number 


of volcanoes; but there is nothing peculiarly worthy of 
remark in any, except the violence with which ſome of 


them occaſionally emit the burning matters with which 
they are charged. 595 „ 
In Africa, there is a mountain, or rather a cavern called 


Beniguazevel, near Fez, which always emits ſmoke, and 


ſometimes flames. One of the iſlands of Cape Verd, called 


the iſland of Fuoguo, is only a large mountain which con- 


tinually burns; this volcano, like the reſt, throws out 


many cinders and ſtones; and the Portugueſe who have 
attempted ſeveral times to erect habitations in this iſland, 


* See 2 mot intereſting deſcription of this celebrated mountain 


have 


- 


in an elegant and entertaining production publiſhed by Mr. Kearſley, 
intitled, “ The preſent ſtate of Sicily and Malta.“ mW 
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time when volcanos a 
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the dread of the effects of the volcano. The Canaries, 


the Peak of Teneriff, and ſome of the higheſt mountains 
of the earth, throw out fire, cinders, and large ſtones; fromm 
the top rivulets of melted ſulphur flow, Which are diſtin- 
guiſhable at a great diſtance. e | „5 


The matters which volcanoes throw out, 


inundates all the environs of theſe mountains; thefe rivers 


of liquefied matters extend even to conſiderable diſtances, -_ 
and by cooling, theſe matters in fuſion, form horizontal 
or inclined ſtrata, which for poſition are like the ſtrata | 


formed by the ſediment left by the waters: but it is very 


eaſy to diſtinguiſh the ſtrata produced by the expanſion of 


matters thrown out by volcanoes, from thoſe which have 


the ſediment of the ſea for their origin. 1. Becauſe theſe 


ſtrata are not throughout of an equal thickneſs : 2. Becauſe 
they contain only matters which are evidently; perceived to 


have been calcined, vitrified, or melted, and becauſe they 
do not extend to any great diſtance, When coal mines 
are opened, which are generally met with in argillaceous 
earth at a great depth, it ſometimes happens that theſe 
matters haye taken fire; there are even mines of coal in 
Scotland, Flanders, &c. which have burnt for a number 


of years. The communication of the air ſuffices to pro- 


duce this effect, but theſe fires which are lighted in theſe _ 


mines, produte only flight exploſions, and do not form 


volcanos, becauſe all being ſolid and full in theſe places, 
fire cannot be excited, like that of volcanos, in which there 
are cavities and void places where the air penetrates, which 


muſt neceſſarily extend the conflagration and augment the 


7 


action of the fire, to the point in which we fee it when it - 


produces the terrible effects we have ſpoken of. 
There are two kinds of 'earthquakes, the one cauſed by 


the action of ſubterraneous fires, and the exploſion of 


volcanos, which are oy felt at ſmall diſtances, and at the 


itſelf a paſſage by throwing it out, which produces a vol- 


cano, whoſe effects are repeated, and laſt in proportion to 


the quantity of inflammable matters. If the quantity of 
matters which take fire, is not conſiderable, a commotion 
or an earthquake may enſue, without a volcano b_ 

4 | 5 . ; 8 form . 
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voteanons 243 
have been conſtrained to abandon this project, through - 


| enerally come 
forth in the form of a torrent of melted" minerals, which 


„or before they open; when the 

matters which form ſubterraneous fires, ferment, heat and 
inflame, the fire makes an effort on every fide, and if it 
does not find a natural vent, it raiſes the earth and forms 
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formed. The air produced and rarefied by the ſubterraneous _ 
fire, may alſo find ſmall, vents, by which it will eſcape, 
and in this caſe there will be only a ſhock without any. 
_ » eruption or volcano ; but when the inflamed matter is in a2 
great quantity, and confined by ſolid and 3 mat= 
ters, then a commotion and volcano ariſes ;-but all theſe 
-  commotions form only the firſt: kind of earthquakes, and 
can only ſhake a ſmall fpace of ground. A very violent 
eruption of mount Etna will cauſe, for example, an 
earthquake throughout the whole iſland of Sicily; but 
it will never extend to the diſtance of three or four 
hundred leagues. When any new mouths are formed in 
mount Veſuvius, there are earthquakes at Naples and 
in the neighbourhood of the volcano: but theſe earthquakes 
have never ſhook the Alps, and are not communicate 
into France or to other countries remote from the ſource 
of the phenomenon, _ 5 1 1 
But there is another kind of earthquake, very different in 
its effects, and perhaps for its cauſes; there are earthquakes 
which are felt at great diſtances, and which ſhake a long 
courſe of ground, without any new volcano or eruption 
appearing. 1 "Ra „„ 
Io underſtand rightly what may be the cauſes of this 
- kind of earthquake, it muſt be remembered, that all in- 
flammable matters capable of exploſion, produce, like gun- 
powder, by inflammation, a great quantity of air; that this 
air produced by fire is in a Pate of very great rarefaction z 
and that, by a ſtate of compreſſion in which it is found in 
the bowels of the earth, it muſt. produce very violent effects. 
Let us therefore ſuppoſe, that, at a very conſiderable depth, 
as at about one or two hundred fathoms, pyrites, and other 
ſulphureous matters are to be met with; and that, by the 
fermentation e by the filtration of the water, or 
other cauſes, they inflame; and let us ſee what muſt happen: 
at firſt, theſe matters are not diſpoſed regularly by horizontal 
ſtrata, as the more ancient matters are, which have been 
formed by the ſediment ef the waters; on the contrary, 
they are formed in perpendicular ſtrata, in caverns at the 
foot of theſe 1 other parts where the water can 
act and penetrate, Theſe matters inflaming, will produce 
a great quantity of air or vapour, the ſpring of which, com- 
preſſed in a ſmall ſpace, like that of a cavern, will not ſhake 
the earth immediately above, but will ſearch for paſlages, in 
order to make its eſcape ; it will therefore naturally force its 
way through thoſe parts where it meets leaſt ann 
ö e _ 
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and will therefore proceed through the interſtices between 
the different ſtrata, or through any channel or caverns i 
which may afford it a paſſage. This ſubterraneous air or 
vapour will therefore produce. in its paſſage a noiſe and mo- 


tion proportioned to its force and to the reſiſtance it meets 


with; and theſe effects will continue till it finds a vent, 
perhaps in the ſea, or till it has diminiſhed its force by being 


greatly expanded. This explanation correſponds entirely 
with all the phenomena which are obſerved reſpecting earth 

uakes, They proceed with a wave-like motion, and are 
fel at different places, not at the ſame inſtant, but at dif- 
ferent times, in proportion to the diſtance, # | 


We can alſo confirm what has been advanced, by con- p 


necting it with two'bther circumſtances. It is well known 
that mines exhale yapaurs, independent of the wind pro- 
duced by the current.of the water; we often ſee currents of 
unhealthy air and ſuffocating -vapours ; it is alſo known 
that there are holes, abyſſes and deep lakes in the earth, 


which produce winds, like the lake Boleſlaw in Bo- 
hemia, & . | 


From hiſtory we have innumerable inſtances of the dread - 
ful and various effects of theſe terrible phenomena, Tings 
in his firſt book, chap: 84, relates, that in the reign of Ti- 
berius, an earthquake happened, which overthrew twelve 
towns in Aſia; and in his ſecond book he mentions, in the 
following terms, a prodigy cauſed by an earthquake: he 
ſays, that by a great earthquake there were 100 towns over- 
thrown in Lybia. In the time of Trajan, the town of An- 
tiochus, and a great part of the adjacent country, were ſwal- 


lowed up by an earthquake; and, in the time of Juſtinian, 


in 528, this town was a ſecond time deſtroyed by the ſame 


_ 6auſe, with upwards of 40,000 of its inhabitants: and, 


fixty years after, in the time of Saint 2 it felt the 
effects of a third earthquake, with the loſs of 60, ooo of its 

inhabitants. In the time of Saladin, in 1182, moſt of the 
towns of Syria and Jeruſalem were deſtroyed by the ſame 


cauſe. In Calabria and Poh, there have been more earth- 
5 yy than in any other part of Europe. In the time of 


ope Pius XI. all the churches and palaces of Naples were 
overthrown, and above 30,000 of its inhabitants killed; 


and all thoſe which remained alive, were obliged to live in 


tents, till they had rebuilt their houſes, In 1629, there 
were earthquakes in Pola, which deſtroyed 7000 perſons z 


and in 1638, the town of: Saint Euphemia was ſwallowed 


up; and there remains only a ſtinking lake in its place. 
| | Ragusa 
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Which at a diſtance appears like a pat. . 
| There are earthquakes which are felt for ſome diſtance at 
ſea, M. Shaw relates, that, in 1721, being on board the 
gerine veſſel, mounting 50 guns, three violent 


* 


' E e 
a ** | 


„ lr unroky. 
Raguſa and Smyrna were alſo almoſt deſtroy 


an earthquake in 1692, which extended into England, Hol- 


land, Planders, Germany and France; it was chiefly felt on 
the ſea coaſts and rivers, and extended to a ſpace of at leaſt 
2600 leagues ſquare. On the 1th of June, 1628, there 
was ſo horrible an earthquake in the iſland of St Michael, 
that the ſea near it opened, and, in one place where it was 


e 


more than 150 fathoms deep, threw up an ifland more than 


a league and a half long, and upwards of 60'fathoms high. 


Another earthquake happened in 1691, which began the 


. 16th-of July, and laſted in the iſland of St. Michael till the 
I2th of the following month. Tercera and Fayal were 


agitated the next morning with ſo much violence, that they 


appeared to move; but theſe frightful ſhocks returned only 


four times; whereas, at St. Michael's, they did not ceaſe'a 
moment for 15 hours. The iflanders having quitted their 
houſes, which they ſaw fall before their eyes, paſſed all that 


time expoſed to the injuries of the weather. A whole town, 


named Villa Franca, was overthrown to its very foundation, 
and moſt of the inhabitants buried under its ruins. In many 
parts, the plains roſe into hills; and, in others; ſome moun- 


tains flattened or changed ſituation. A ſpring of water 
iſſued from the earth, which flowed for four hours, and which © 


appeared dry all on a ſudden. The air and fea, ſtill more 


agitated, reſounded with a noiſe which might have been 
taken for the roaring of a quantity of wild beaſts. -Many 
perſons died with the fright, and the ſhips in the ports 


ſuffered dangerous ſhocks ; and thoſe which were at anchor 


or under fail, at 20 leagues diſtance from the iſlands, ſuffered * 


4 


great damage. 


In the year 1646, the mountain of the iſland of Machian | 
ſplit with terrible reports, by an earthquake; an accident 


which is very common in that country: ſo many fires iſſued 


through this opening, that they conſumed many negro-yards, | 


with the inhabitants, and all that was therein. In the year 


1685,” this prodigious crack was to be feen, and ſtill is. * 4 
apparent; it is called the my of Machian, becauſe it 
i 


deſcends. from the bottom like a road hollowed out, but 


i 


Gazelle, an Al 


S 


ſhocks were felt one after the other, as if every time 4 


weight of 20 or 20 tons had been thrown on the ſhip. This 


happened in a part of the Mediterranean which was 200 
fathoms deep. | | 
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In countries ſubje& to earthquakes, it happens, when a 

new volcano is formed, earthquakes ceaſe, and are only felt 
in the violent eruptions of the volcano, as is obſerved in the -_ 

iſland of St. Shine. rn rb. 

New iſlands are produced, either ſuddenly by the opera- 
tion of ſubterraneous fires, or flowly by the accumulated 
ſediments of water. Seneca informs us, that, in his time, 
the iſland Therafia ſuddenly emerged from the ſea; and 


wt _ Pliny relates, that thirteen iſlands aroſe all at once from the 
he bottom of the Mediterranean. Upon this ſubject, however, 5 
he we have ſome facts more recent, and Jeſs involved in 
re | obſcurity. Fe | „ * : e wy 8 | * I I ; "EY 75 5 
* The 23d of May, 1707, at the ſun's riſing, near this ſame 
ly | iſland of Theraſia, or Santorin, ſomething was ſeen like a 0 
2 floating rock in the ſea; ſome perſons who were curious, 
Ar: went near it, and found this ſhoal, which had iſſued from 
at, the bottom of the ſea, to increaſe under their feet; and they 
=o brought with them the pumice ſtone and oyſters, which the | 
ny rock ſtill had attached to its ſurface, There was a flight ' 
17 earthquake at Santorin, two days before the growth of this 0 | 
w_ ſhoal. This new iſland increaſed conſiderably till the 74th _ 1 
er of June, without any accident, and was then half a mile 55 
ch round, and from twenty to thirty feet high; the earth was 
re white, and bordered a little on argillaceous; but after that, 
H the ſea was troubled more and more; vapours aroſe, Which Fad 
FF infected the iſland Santorin; and, the 16th, 17th, or 18th _ 
s of July, rocks were ſeen to iſſue at one time from the bot- A | 
* tom of the ſea; all which united and formed like one | 
ed rock. All this was done with a'diſmal noiſe, which conti- 
1 nued upwards of two months, with flames which roſe from [ 
_ the new iſland; it ſtill kept increaſing in circumference and 
at height; and the exploſions always threw out rocks and 
ed ſtones more than ſeven miles diſtance. © of ; 
SY The 10th of October, 1720, near the iſland Tercera, a 
N25 very conſiderable fire aroſe out of the ſea. Mariners havin; 2 
3 approached it by orders of the governor, perceived, the e — 
** of the ſame month, an iſland which appeared to be covered 
ut with fire and ſmoke, and a prodigious quantity of - cinders  " _. 
„ thrown to a diſtance, as from a volcano, and accompanied e 
aÞ with a noiſe fimilar to that of thunder. ky Las 
he On the whole, however, the iſlands produced. by the 
nt | action of fire and earthquakes, are but few, and theſe events 
a are ſeldom; but there are an infinite number of new iſlands * 
* produced by the mud, ſand and earth, which the rivers, or 
0 the ſea carry and tranſport into different places. At the 
| N 8 mouth 
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South of "all rivers, maſſes of earth and banks of fand are 
formed, whoſe extent often become conſiderable enough to 

form iſlands of a moderate fize. The ſea retiring from 
.certain coaſts, leaves the parts higheſt from the bottom 
naked, which form ſo many new 1 Hands: ; and ſo likewiſe, © 
by extending itſelf on certain ſhores, it covers the loweſt 
parts, and. leaves the higheſt, which it could not furmount, 
apparent above the ſurface of the water, which form ſo many 
more iſlands: in conſequence of which, it is remarked, that 
there are very few iſlands in the middle of the ſea, and that 
they are almoſt all in the neighbourhood of the continents, 
where the ſea formed el. either by retreating from, or 
approaching towards, theſe different countries. 

ater and fire, whoſe natures are fo different, and even 

ſo contrary, produce ſimilar effects, or at leaſt thoſe which, 
appear to us as ſuch. Water, as has been obſerved, has 
produced mountains, and formed moſt iſlands. There are 
likewiſe caverns, cefts, holes, gulphs, &c. ſome owe their 
origin to ſubterranean fires, and others to water. 

. Patrick's cavern, in Ireland, is not ſo cofiderable 
as it is famous; it is the ſame with the Dog's Grotto in 
Italy, and that which throws out fire in the mountain of 
Benigauzeval, in the kingdom of 'Fez. | 
One of the moſt remarkable and largeſt caverns known, 
is that of Antiparos, an ample deſcription of which has 
been given us by M. de Tournefort. It is computed to be 
three hundred fathoms deep from the ſurface of the earth; 
but the grotto appears to be forty fathoms high by fifty 
broad; it is filled with large, beautiful ſtalactites, of various 
forms, as well on the roof of the vault as at the bottom. 

In part of Greece, called Livadia, (the Achaia of the 
ancients) there is a large cavern, in a mountain which was 
formerly very famous for the oracles of Trophonius, be- 
tween the lake Livadia and the adjacent ſea, which, in the 
-meareſt part, is forty miles over; there are forty ſubterranean 
paſſages acrofs the rock, under a lofty mountain, through 
which the waters of the lake continually flow. | 
In the month of June, 1714, a part of the mountain of 
Diableret in Valois, fell ſuddenly, between two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The ſky was very ſerene; the 
mountain was of a conical fizure, and deſtroyed fifty-three 
huts belonging to the boors, and cruſhed to death fifteen 
people, and more than an hundred head of large, and much 
more of ſmall cattle, covering a ſquare league with the 

ruins it occaioned. A N darkneſs was cauſed by 
5 the 
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the duft ; the heaps/of ſtones thrown together were boy 
thirty perches z theſe heaps ſtopped the current of the waters 
which formed new and yery deep lakeg. In all this there 
was not the leaſt trace of hitumingus matter, ſulphur, lime, 
nor conſequently any ſubterranean fire; and apparently the 
boſs of 1 gent rock was worn away, or periſhed and re- 
duced. e · 
We have a remarkable example of theſe ſinkings near 
Folkſtone, in the county of Kent. The hills in its en- 
virons have ſunk gradually, by an imperceptible motion, and 
without any earthquake. Theſe hills internally are rocks 
of ſtone and chalk. By this ſinking, they have thrown 


into the ſea rocks and earths which are adjacent to it. 


When the waters on the ſurface of the earth cannot find 


vent to flow, they form moraſſes and __ The mott 
famous moraſſes in Europe, are thoſe of Muſcovy at the 


fource of the Tanais ; thpſcof Finland, Where the great mo- 


raſſes of Savolax and Enaſak are; there are alſo ſome in 


Holland, Weſtphalia, and many other low countries; in 

aſſes of the Euphrates, thoſe of Tartary, and 
the Palus Meotidis ; nevertheleſs, in general, there are 
fewer of them in Aſia and Africa than in Europe; but 


America may be ſaid to be but one continued morals, 


throughout all its plains. This great numbet of moraſſes is 


a proof of the modern date of the country, and of the ſmall 


menge of inhabitants, and ſtill more of their want of 
induſtry. 45; „ 1 TOES STIL NTT LIL 
To _ an idea of the quantity of earth which the rain 
detaches from the mountains and carries along with it into 
the valleys, we can quote à circumſtance related by Dr. 
Plot: he ſays, in his Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, chat, 
eighteen feet deep in the earth, a great number of pieces of 
money coined in the reign of Edwatd V. has been found; _ 
i. e. two hundred years before his time; ſo that this graund, 
which is boggy, has increaſed above a faot in eleven years, 
or an inch and a twelfth/eyery year. We can ſtill make a 


ſimilar obſervation on trees buried at ſeventeen feet depth, - 


below which medals of Julius Cæſar have been found; ſo 
the earth brought from the tops of mountains into plains 


by running waters, fail not very * confiderably to in- 


creaſe the elevation of the ground of plains. 


In the city of Modena, and four miles taund, whatever 


part is dug, when we reach the depth of ſixty-threr feet, 
and bored hve feet deeper with an auger, the water ſprings 
* Hiſtoire de F Academie des Sciences, anno 1715, p. 4. 
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out with ſuch force, that the well is filled in a very. 
ſhort ſpace of time. This water flows continually, and 
neither diminiſhes nor increaſes' by the rain or drought. 
What is remarkable in this ground, is, that when we reach * 
the depth of "fourteen feet, we find pavements, and other 
ruins of an ancient town, as boards, houſes, different pieces 
of moſaic work, &c. after which we find a very folid - 
round, which is thought to have never been ftirreg; yet. 
low it we find a moiſt earth mixed with vegetables; and 
at twenty-ſix feet, are entire trees, as nut-trees, with nuts 
on them, and a great quantity of branches and leaves of 
trees; at twenty-eight feet depth, we meet with a friable 
chalk, mixed with many ſhells; and this bed is eleven feet 
in thickneſs ; after which, we again meet with vegetables, 
and ſo on alternately chalk and earth mixed with vegetables, 


to the depth of ſixty- three feet; at which depth is a bed of 


ſand mixed with ſome gravel and ſhells, like thoſe formed 
on the coaſts of the Italian ſea. Theſe ſucceſſive beds of 


fenny or marſhy earth and chalk, are always met with in 


the ſame order, wherever we dig; and very often the auger 
meets with large trunks of trees, which it bores through, 
and which occaſions great trouble to the workmen ; bones, 
coals, flint and pieces of iron are alſo found. Ramazzini, 
who relates theſe circumſtances, thinks that the gulph of 
Venice Cres extended as far as even beyond Ions 1 
and that, by courſe of time, and perhaps by the inundations 
of the ſea, this ground has been formed. 1 0 gn” 
It is evident, that conſiderable changes have taken place 
on the ſurface of the globe not only by the action of fire, but 
by water alſo. The fon, from various circumſtances, has re- 
peatedly changed its bed. Authors have ſuſpected, that the 
iſland of Great Britain was formerly united to the con- 


tinent of France. On the coaſts of France, England, 


Holland and Germany, the ſea has retreated in many parts. 


In Italy, a conſiderable tract of territory has been gained by 


the retreating of the ocean ; and Ravenna, which was for- 


merly a ſea- port of the Exarques, is no longer a maritime 


town. | 

On the mountain of Stella, in Portugal, is a lake in 
which the wrecks of ſhips have been found, notwithſtand- 
ing this mountain is more than twelve leagues diſtant from 
any ſea. Sabinus, in his commentaries on Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes, ſays, that by the monuments of hiſtory it ap- 
pears, that in the year 1460, a whole ſhip, with its anchors, 
was found in a mine of the Alps, . 
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On the Nature of Man.—Of Infancy. — Manhood. —Extent 
of Human Life.—Of the. Senſes.——Anecdotes illuſtrative 


MAN is a being compounded of two diſtin natures, 
1 body and ſou]. The ſoul exiſts independent of the 
ſenſes, but receives all its information by their means. The 
leper, whoſe ſkin is dried up, has no ſenſe of external 
feeling: and a man deaf from infancy, has no ideas of ſounds. 
To give a more perfect idea of the nature of man, it will 


© 


be proper to purſue him through the different ſtages of his 


exiſtence. ., ©... / N EE I RE OAT TEL 

At its birth, the infant is expoſed to a new element, the 
air. What the ſenſations are on the admiſſion of this ele- 
ment into the lungs, it is impoſſible to gueſs ; but, from 
the cries of the infant, we may conjecture that it is attended 
with pain. The eyes of an, infant are indeed open, but 
they are dull, and appear to be unfitted for the performance 
of any office whatever; and the outward coat of them is 
wrinkled. The ſame reaſoning will apply to moſt of the 
other ſenſes, It is not till after forty days that it begins to 
ſmile; nor is it till then that it begins to weep : its former 
ſenſations of pain are unaccompanied with tears. The fize of 
an infant born at the full time, is twenty-ane inches, though 
ſome do not exceed fourteen; and it generally weighs 
twelve, and ſometimes fourteen pounds. The form of the 
body and members of a new-born infant are by no means 
perfect. At the end of three days, there generally appears 
a kind of jaundice ; and at that time, there is ally milk 
in the breaſt of the infant, which is ſqu out with the 
fingers. The ſkull of infants is not completely formed : 
in the language of the nurſery, the head is open in a par- 
ticular part; that is, the ſkull bones have not yet grown 


far enough to meet. In this opening, a palpitation may 


ſometimes be diſcovered ;._ and the beating of the arteries 
may always be felt. Above this opening, a ſpecies of ſcurf 


appears, which is rubbed off with a bruſh. In this country, 


infants, as ſoon as bon, are injudiciouſly and unnaturally 
laced with bandages ; ſo that they are not able to move a 
ſingle joint. Nations which we call barbarous, act more 
ratianally and more humanely in this reſpect. The 
e | : Dy: 7 | Siameſe, 
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Siameſe, the Indians, the Japaneſe, the Negroes, the Sa- 
vages of America, lay their infants naked in hanging beds 
of cotton, or in eradles lined with fur. | e 
Infants ſleep much, but their ſleep is often interrupted. 
Fo 9.1% ap 6 have the breaſt every two hours in the day, 
and in the night as often as they awake. It is of great 
importance to keep children clean and dry from their ex- 
5 crements. The American Indians, who cannot change 
ES their furs as frequently as we can bur cloths, put * 
them the duſt of rotten wood; and renew it as often as it 
gets damp. Great evils enſue from the negligence of - 
_ nurſes. Trans are ſometimes left to cry for a conſider- 
able time, which often occaſions diſeaſes, or, at leaſt, 
throws them into a ſtate of laſſitude, which deranges their 
conſtitutions. To palliate this they are ſometimes put 
into a cradle and rocked to ſleep, which may occaſionally 
derange the ſtomach and head. Before children are put 
into the cradle, we ought to be certain that they want 
nothing, and when they are rocked; it ought never to be 
| with fuch 'viblence as to ſtun or ſtupefy them. The eyes 
: of children are always directed towards the light, and if 
x one eye only be directed -to it, the other will probably be- 
come weak; both eyes ought, therefore, to be equally 
ſhaded, or equally expoſed. Squinting is commonly the 
effect of injudicious treatment in this reſpect. For the firlt 
two or three months the diet of the infant ought chiefly to 
be confited 648 mer , Aa nn, 
The eight inciſores, or fore-teeth, appear firſt. They are 
produced generally by pairs, and from two months old to 
ten or twelye. The four canini (or dog-teeth) appear 
commonly about the gth or roth month. About the cloſe 
of the firſt, or in the courſe of the ſecond year, 16 other 
teeth appear, called molares, or grinders. In the 5th, Sth, 
or 7th year the fore-teeth, the dog- teeth, and the firſt fix 
of the grinders, naturally ſhed, and a new ſet appears. At 
the age of puberty, or later, the dentes ſapientiæ, or wiſe 
teeth, appear. Women are faid to have fewer teeth than 
The hair of moſt infants is exceedingly light, almoſt 
| White. When a child is ſuffered to cry violently, and too 
long, it is in danger of a rupture, but the early applica- 
tion of bandages or 'trufles will frequently 'remove the 
een I Rec £5407 Bauh 
I The frame of infants is Teſs ſenſible of cold than during 
any other ſeaſon of life. Phe pulſe is ſtrong, and it is 
| EY | . . therefore 
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therefore fair to conclude, t | | | 
derable. - Till the age of three years the life of infants is 
extremely precarious ; in the courſe of the enſuing ſecond 
and third years it becomes more certain, and at fix or ſeven 


a child has a greater probability of living than at any other 


period of life. It is remarked that of a certain number of 


children born at the ſame time, abbve a fourth die in the 


firſt year; above a third in two years, and at leaſt one half 
in three years. By other calculations, it appears that one 
half of the children born at the ſame time, are not extinct 
in leſs than ſeven or eight years. %%%ͤ;ũ᷑ RT 
At 12 or 15 months infants begin to liſp. A is the 
vowel which they pronounce with moſt eaſe. Of the con- 
ſonants B, M, PT „ are moſt eaſy. In every language, 
therefore, Baba, Mama, Papa, are the firſt words that E 
children learn. Some children pronounce diſtinctly in two 


a_ 


years, though the generality do not ſpeak for two years'and 
a half, and frequently not ſo early. 1 OT ag 


Some young perſons ceaſe growing at 14 or 15, while 


others continue their growth to 22 or 23. In men the 
body attains its perfect proportion at the age of 30, and 


in women ſooner. The perſons indeed of women are ge- 
nerally complete at 20. The diſtance between the eyes 
is leſs in man than in any other animal; in ſome creatures, 
in fact, the eyes are at ſo great a diſtance, that it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould ever view the ſame object with both 


eyes at once. Men and apes are the only animals that have 


eye - laſties on the lower eyelid. Other animals have them 


on the upper, but want them on the lower lid. The upper 


lid riſes and falls, the lower has ſcarcely any motion. 
The ancients erroneouſly conſidered the hair as a kind 


of excrement, and believed that, like the nails, it increaſed 


by the lower part puſhing out the extremity; but the 


moderns have diſcovered that every hair is a tube, which 
fills and receives nutriment like the other parts of the 
body. The roots, 4 obſerve, do not turn grey ſooner 


than the extremities, but the whole changes colour at 
once. We have known inftances of perſons who have 
grown grey in one night. 57 8 5 . . 

There is no part of the body which has been ſubjecdt 
to ſuch changes of faſhion as the hair and the beard. 


Some people, and among others the Turks, cut the hair 


off their heads, and let their beards grow. The Euro- 


peans, on the contrary, ſhave their beards, and wear their Ws 


hair. The negroes ſhave their heads in figures at one 
ee EE time, 
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time, in ſtars at another; in the manner of friars; and 


ſtill more commonly in alternate ſtripes; and their little 


boys are ſhaved in the ſame manner. The Talapoins, of 
Siam, ſhave the heads and the eye - brows of ſuch children 


as are committed to their care. Every nation ſeems to 
have entertained different prejudices, at different times, in 
favour of one part or another of the bear 


The neck ſupports the head, and unites it to the body. 
This part is much more conſiderable in the generality of 
quadrupeds, than in man. But fiſhes, and other animals 
that have not lungs ſimilar to ours, have no neck what- 
ever. Birds, in general, have the neck longer than any other 


kind of animal: thoſe of them which have ſhort claws, 
have alſo ſhort necks; thoſe, on the contrary, that have 
them long, are found to have the neck in proportion. 
The human breaſt is outwardly formed in a very dif- 


ferent manner from that of other animals. It is larger in 
proportion to the ſize of the body; and none but man, 


and ſuch animals as make uſe of their fore feet as hands, 


ſuch as monkeys, bats, and ſquirrels, are found to have 


thoſe bones called clavicles, or, as we uſually term them, 


collar-bones. The breaſts in women are larger than in 
men; however, they ſeem formed in the ſame manner; 
and, ſometimes, milk is found in the breaſts of men, as 
well as in thoſe of women. Birds, and all other oviparous 
animals, have no teats; but viviparous fiſhes, as the whale 


5 


and the dolphin, have both teats and milk. 5 
There is little known exactly with regard to the pro- 


portion of the human figure; and the beauty of the beſt 


ſtatues is better conceived by obſervation than by meaſure- 


ment. Some who have ſtudied after the ancient maſters, | 


divide the body into ten times the length of the face, and 
others into eight. They tell us, that there is a ſimilitude 
of proportion in different parts of the body: thus, that 


the hand is the length of the face; that the thumb is the 
length of the noſe ;. that the ſpace between the eyes is the 


breadth of the eye; that the breadth of the thickeſt part 
of the thigh is double that of the thickeſt part of the leg, 


and treble the ſmalleſt; that the arms extended are as long 
as the figure is high; that the legs and thighs are the 


length of the figure. IIS By £2 5 
The ſtrength of man is very conſiderable when matured 

by practice. We are aſſured, that the porters of Con- 

ſtantinople carry burthens of not leſs weight than nine 


hundied pounds; and M. Deſaguliers tells us of a man in 


6 an 


F 


ſand pounds. 
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an upright poſture, ho, by diſtributing a certain number 


of weights, in ſuch a manner that every part of his body 


bore its ſhare, was able to ſupport. a weight of two thou- 


1 


The ſtrength of a man may be ſtill farther. eſtimated 
by the continuance of his labour, and by the agility of his 
niotions. Men, who are exerciſed in running, outſtrip 
horſes, or at leaſt continue their ſpeed. for a greater length 
of time. In a journey alſo, a man will walk down..a 
horſe ; and after they have proceeded together for ſexeral 
days, the horſe will be. quite tired, and the man will be as 
freſh as at the. beginning: The royal meflengers of Iſpa- 
han, who are runners, by profeſſion, 89 thirty- fix leagues 
in fourteen or- fifteen. hours. Travellers aſſure us, that 
the Hottentots out-run- lions in the chace; and that the 
ſavages who hunt the elk, purſue with ſuch ſpeed this animal, 


which is.as fleet as a ſtag, that they at laſt tire down, and 


take it. The civilized man is ignorant of bis own 
ſtrength, nor is he ſenſible. how much he. loſes of it by 
effeminacy, and how he. might add to it by the habit of 
vigorous exerciſe. CE Ss Dawgs T8 0 
Leſt our deſcription of man ſhould be found imperfeR, 
it will be proper to examine the human countenance, as it 


appears among ourſelves, When agitated by the paſſions. 


In affliction, in joy, in love, in ſhame, in compaſſion, 
the eyes are apt to be ſwelled, and in a manner obſcured, 
by an overflow of tears. The effuſion of thefe is always 
accompanied with a tenſion of the muſcles of the viſage, 
by which there is occaſioned an opening of the mouth, 
At the ſame time, the natural moiſture in the noſe becomes 
more copious, and, by internal paſlages, blends itſelf 
with the lachrymal moiſture; which does not, however, 
flow uniformly, but by intervals. , „ 

In ſorrow, the two corners of the mouth are lowered, 
the under lip is raiſed, the eye - lid is half cloſed, the pupil 
of the eye is raiſed, and almoſt covered with the eye- lid, 
and the other muſcles of the face are ſo much relaxed, 
that the ſpace between the mouth and the eyes is larger 
than ordinary, and of conſequence the countenance appears 
lengthened. TY arts A 1 e 

In fear, terror, or horror, the forehead is wrinkled, the 
eye-brow is raiſed, the eye-lids are as much as. poſſible 
extended, and diſcover a part of the white of the eye over 
the pupil, which is lowered, and ſomewhat concealed by 
the inferior eye-lid; the mouth, at the ſame time is widely _. 

e 1 VVV 


— 
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opened, and the lips being ſeparated, both the upper and 
under erna 8 N 
In contempt and derifion, the upper lip is raiſed on 
one fide, and on the other there is a little motion, as if 
in order to ſmile; the noſe is ſhrivelled on the fame ſide 
that the lip is raiſed, and the corner of the mouth is ex- 
tended ; the eye on the fame fide is almoſt ſhut, while the 
other is open as uſual, but the pupil of each is lowered, as 
when one looks from high to low. „„ 2D 
In jealouſy, envy, and malice, the eye-brow falls 
down, and is knit, the eye-lid is raifed, and the pupil 
- Jowered; the under lip is raiſed on each fide, - while the 
corners of the mouth are rather lowered, and the middle 
of the under-lip is raiſed, in order to join the middle of the 
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upper one. e | | 
8 n laughter, the two corners of the mouth are extends 
ed, and fomewhat raiſed; the upper part of the cheeks is 
raiſed, and the eyes are more or leſs cloſed; the upper lip 
is raiſed, while the under one is lowered; and, in immo- 
derate laughter, the mouth is opened, and the ſkin of the 
noſe is contradted. | | „ 
When the conſtitution of the body is ſound, it is poſſi- 
ble perhaps, by moderation in the paſſions, temperance 
and ſobriety, to lengthen out the period of life for a few 
years. But even of this there ſeems to be an uncertainty; 
for, if it is neceffary that the body ſhould employ, its 
whole ftrength, that it ſhould conſume whatever it is 
capable of conſuming, that it ſhould undergo every poflible 
exerciſe, whence could any benefit- accrue from regimen, 
and from abſtinence? Men no doubt there are who have 
ſurpaſſed the uſual period of human exiſtence; and, not 
to mention Par, who lived to the age of one hundred and 
forty- four, and Jenkins, to that of one hundred and ſixty- 
_ hve, as recorded in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; we 
ave many inſtances of the prolongation of life to one 
Hundred and ten, and even to one hundred and twenty 
years. Yet this longevity was occaſioned by no peculiar. 
art or management. On the contrary, it appears, that the 
generality of ſuch Jong-livers were peaſants accuſtomed 
to the greateſt fatigues, huntſmen, or labourers ; men, in 
fact, who had employed their whole bodily ſtrength, and 
even abuſed it, if to abuſe it is poſſible, otherwiſe than 
by continual idleneſs and debauchery. Ye | 
If in the duration of life there is any difference to be 
found, it ought ſeemingly to be aſcribed to the Rt 
ay ö | | - 


| | JJ Sik ©. a2 

of the air. In elevated ſituations, it has been obſerved, 
there are commonly found more old people than in Ne 
as are low. The mountains of Scotland and Wales, 0 

Auvergne and Switzerland, have furniſhed more inſtances 
of extreme longevity than the plains of Holland or Flan- 
ders, of Germany or Poland. In general, however, the 
period of human exiſtence may be 70 to be the ſame in 
very country. If not cut off by accidental diſeaſes, 
Man is found to live to the years of ninety or an hundred, 
| Beyond that date our anceſtors did not live; nor has it in 
any degree varied fince the time of David. eg 

From a careful inſpection of the regiſters - of burials 
in a certain number of country pariſhes in France, com- 
pared with the mortality of Paris; the following table 
— been made out of the probable duration of human 

e. „„ 155 8 
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„ WH Þy this Table it appears, chat it is reaſonably to be 
11 expected, or, in other words, that we may lay our bet one 
— 4 to one, that an infant newly born will live eight years; 
1 that an infant of one year will live thirty-three years 
a ih longer; that an infant of two years will live thirty-eight - 
"12S years longer; that a man of twenty will live thirty-three - __ 
n4 | years and five months longer; that a man of thirty will 
The live twenty-eight years longer; and ſo proportionally of 
44. every f ꝗ , e 3 a Th 
— | Ideas of external things are conveyed to the foul of 
73S man by means of the five ſenſes, ſeeing, hearing, feeling, » 
os rafting, and ſmelling, The organs by which the ſenſes . 
- act are the nerves, which are ſmall thread-like fibres di- 8 


ſtributed all over the body, and all of them connected with 
the Bran HVViIr hs OA TREE 
The eyes ſeem to be formed very early in the human 
embryo. In the chicken alſo, of all the parts that are”. 
double, theſe are the ſooneſt produced; and I have ob- 
| ſerved upon the eggs of foray? ſorts. of birds, as well as 
upon thoſe of lizards, that the eyes were much more large 
and early in their expanſion, than any other parts of two- 
fold growth, Though in viviparous animals, and parti- 
cali in man, they are, at firſt, by no means ſo large in 
proportion as in the oviparous claſſes, yet they obtain 
their due formation ſooner than any other parts of the 
body. Thus it is alſo with the organ of hearing. The . 
little bones that help to compoſe the internal parts of the | i 
ear, are entirely formed before any of the other bones, 8 
however large they may afterwards become, have ac- 
quired any part of their growth or ſolidity. Hehce 8 
is evident, that the parts of the body, which are fur=. . 
niſhed with the greateſt quantity of nerves are thoſe which 
appear the dene, and which are the ſooneſt brought to 
perfection. . s „ 
Mr. Cheſelden, having couched for a cataract a lad f 
thirteen years of age, who had from his birth been blind, 
and thus communicated to him the ſenſe of ſeeing, was at 
great pains to mark the progreſs of his viſual powers; this 
2 though hitherto incapable of ſeeing, was not, 
owever, ablolutely and entirely blind. Like every other 
perfon, whoſe viſion is obſtructed by a cataract, he could 
diſtinguiſh day from night, and even black from white, or RE 
either from the vivid colour of ſcarlet. Of the form of ES 
bodies, however, he ſaw nothing, nor of colours themſelves, 
unleſs the light was ſtrong. At firſt, the operation was 
a or performed 
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rn! only upon one of his eyes; and when w 
| 2 the firſt time, ſo far was he from 2 6 io be for 
conception of diſtances, that he ſu as. be 0 | 
r it) every thing he ſaw touch ag OF eyes, c oo 
ame manner AS every. thing he felt touched bis ſkin... 72 
HP that pleaſed him maſt were th, | 5 nay 
| ſurfaces were plain, and the dau * ar; 
yet he could in no degree ji ae n forms, 
or aſſign why ſome were more Faule e 65 bi than — | 
The ideas he had entertained o en during his former 
dark Rate, were ſo imperfect that, when he ſaw. them in 
reality, he could 50 8 be perſuaded they were the ſame. 
When ſuch objects were ſhewn him as he had been 
formerly familiar with, by the touch, he beheld . 
earneſtneſs, in order to diſtinguiſh "them, a ſecond time, 
As of theſe, however, he had too many to retain at once, 
"my. rate number were ebenes ; and for one tl in, 
he knew, after ſceing it, there were a thouſa 
- ant accarding to bis own declaration, of of which be n no 
longer poſſuſſed the ſmalleſt remembrance. He was very 
much 1 to find that thoſe perſons, and, thoſe SO. 
Wich he had loved beſt, were not the moſt pleaſing to 
Bs the eye; nor could he help teſtifying his bad concerned 
in finding his parents leſs handſome than he had conceived 
od to be. Before he could diſtinguiſh, that 2 picture. 
reſembled a ſolid body, above two months elapſed. ** 
then, he only conſidered it as a ſurface ,diverſfified by. a 
variety of colours: but, when he began to perceive that. 
theſe. ſhadings actually repreſented human beings, he alſo 
began to examine, by. the touch, whether they had not 
the uſual qualities of ſuch bodies; and great was his 
ſurpriſe to find ſmooth and even, what he had ſu ppoſed 
a very unequal ſurface. He was then ſhewn A MA £1 
portrait of his father, which was contained in his, mother's 
watch-caſe; and though he readily perceived the reſem- 
blance, yet he expreſled his amazement, how ſo large 8 
face could be compriſed in ſo ſmall a compaſs. To him it 
appeared as ſtrange as that a pint-veſſel ſhould contain a 
| buſhel. At firſt, he could bear but a very ſmall quantity 
of light, and he ſaw every object much greater than the 
life; but in proportion as he obſerved objects that were in 
reality large, in proportion he conceived the, others to be 
diminiſhed. Beyond the limits of what he ſaw, he had no 
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conception of any thing. He knew that the apartment he 


occupied was only a part of the houſe; and yet he could 
not | 
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not imagine how the latter ſhould appear larger than the 
former. Before the operation, he formed no great expecta- 
tions of the pleaſute he ſhauld receive from the new ſenſe 
he was promiſed. + That thereby he might: be enabled to 
read and write, was his grand object. He ſaid, among 
other things, that he could enjoy no greater delight from 
walking in the garden, with this ſenſe, than without it; 
becauſe there he already walked at his eaſe, and was ac- 


quainted with all the walks. With great truth he alſe 


remarked, that his blindneſs gave him one advantage over 
the reſt of mankind; an advantage which indeed he pre- 
ſerved for a long time after he had obtained the ſenſe of - 
ſeeing; namehy, that of being able to walk in the night 
with confidence and ſecurity. No ſooner, however, hal 
he begun to enjoy this new ſenſe, than he was/4ranſported 
beyond meaſure; and he declared, that every new object 
was a new ſource of delight to him; that his pleaſure was 
ſo great he had not language to exprels it. About a year 
after, he was carried to Epſom, where there is a very 
beautiful, and a very extenſive proſpect: with this he 
ſeemed greatly charmed; and the landſcape before him 
he called a new method of ſeeing.” He was couched in 
the other eye, a year after the former, and of both opera- 
tions the ſucceſs was equally great. When he ſaw with 
both eyes every object appeared to him twice as large as 
when he ſaw but with one eye, though he did not- ſee 
double, or at leaſt he ſhowed no marks from which any 
ſuch concluſion might be dran. 
We judge of diſtance only by experience, other wiſe the 
more diſtant an object is, the ſmaller it appeats. When, 
from particular circumſtances, we cannot form a juſt idea 
of diſtance, and when we cannot judge of objects but by 
the angle, or rather the image, which they form in our 
eyes, we are then neceſſarily deceived as to the ſiae of ſuch 
objects. Every man has experienced how liable we are 
in travelling by night to miſtake a buſh which is at hand 
for a tree which is at a diſtance, or indeed a tree which 
is at a diſtance for a |bulh which is at hand. In, like 
manner, if we do not diſtinguiſh objects by their form, 
and if thereby we cannot judge of diſtance, the ſame fal- 


lacy will ſtill remain: in this caſe, a fly, which may paſs 


us with rapidity immediately before aur eyes, will appear 
to be a bird at a conſiderable diſtance; and a horſe Which 
may be in the middle of a plain, without motjon, and in 
an attitude ſimilar, for example, to that of a; ſheep, will 
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appear no bigger than a ſheep,” till we have once diſcovered 
thack i: oe nn ee er er2 2H, EL, 
Whenever, therefore, we find ourſelves benighted in 
an unknown place, where no judgment is to be formed of 
diſtance, we are every moment liable to deceptions of 
viſion; hence originate the dreadful anecdotes of ſpectres, 
and of thoſe ſtrange, hideous, and gigantic figures, Which 
ſo many perſons tell us they have teen. Though ſuch 
figures it is commonly aſſerted, exiſt ſolely in the imagina+ 
tion, yet it is highly poſſible, ' that they might appear 
literally to the eye, and be in every different reſpect ſeen as 
deſcribed to us. That this remark is conſonant to truth, 
will be allowed to be the more probable, when we reflect, 
that whenever we cannot judge of an object but by the 
angle which it forms in the eye, this object is magnified in 
proportion to its propinquity; and that, if it appeared br 
firſt to the ſpectator who is alike incapable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing what he ſees, and of judging at what diſtance he ſees it; 
if it appeared to him, I ſay, when at the diſtance of 
twenty or thirty paces from it, a few feet high, it muſt 
appear to him, when advanced to within a few feet of it, 
of a ſize ſtupendouſly increaſed. At this he muſt naturally 
be aſtoniſhed and terrified, till he comes to touch the 
ſeemingly gigantic object, and to diſtinguilh it; for in the 
very inſtant that he has an actual perception of what it is, 
the object will diminiſh, and appear to Him as it in reality is. 
If, on the other hand, he is afraid to approach it, and he 
flies from the ſpot with precipitation, the only idea he Will 
have of what had preſented itſelf to him, will be that of 
the image, which had been formed in his eye - the image 
of a figure he had ſeen, gigantic in its ſize, and horrib 
in its form. The prejudice with reſpe& to ſpectres, 
therefore, originates from nature; and ſuch appearances _ 
depend not, as philoſophers have ſuppoſed,, ſolely upon 
the imagination. IE A TY | "A 
There are many reaſons to induce us to ſuppoſe that 
ſuch perſons as are ſhort-ſighted ſee objects larger than 
others; and yet it is a certain truth that they ſee them leſs. 
Error is however not confined to any, one ſenſe; and 
that of hearing is liable to ſimilar miſtakes, with that of 
ſight. This fenſe conveys no diſtinct intelligence of the 
diſtance whence a ſounding body is heard: a great noiſe 
far off, and a ſmall one very near, produce the ſame'fenſa- 
tion; and, unleſs we receive information from ſome other 
ſenſe, we can never diſtinctly tell, whether the ſound be a 
| 5 | great 
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great or a ſmall one. It is not till we have by experience, 


become acquainted with any particular ſound, that we can 
judge of the diſtagce whence we hear it. When, for ex- 


ee 
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* 


ample, we know the tone of a bell, we are then at no 


great loſs to determine how far it is from us. 


Every body that ſtrikes againſt another produces a ſound, 
which is ſimple in ſuch bodies as are not elaſtic, but which 
is often repeated in ſuch as are. If we ſtrike a bell, for 
inſtance, a ſingle blow produces a ſound, which is repeated ... 


£ 


by the undulations of the ſonorous body, and which is 


multiplied as often as it happens to undulate or vibrate. 
"Theſe undulations ſucceed each other fo faſt, that the ear 


ſuppoſes them one continued ſound ; whereas, in reality, 


* 
- 


| they form many ſounds. Sounding bodies are therefore 
of two kinds; thoſe unelaſtic ones, which being ſtruck, 
return but a ſingle ſound; and thoſe more elaſtic, returning | 


a ſucceſſion of ſounds, which uniting together form a tone. 


This tone may be conſidered as a great number of ſounds, .. 
all produced one after the other, by the ſame body, as we 
find in a bell which continues to ſound for ſome time after. 
| it is ſtruck. A continuing tone may be alſo produced from 


a non-elaſtic body, by repeating the blow quick and often, 
as when we beat a drum, or when we draw a bow along 
the ſtring of a fiddle. | ? l 


To know the manner in Which muſical ſounds become 


pleaſing, it muſt be obſerved, no one continuing tone, hoW 


» 


* 


loud or ſwelling ſoever, can give us ſatisfactlon; we muſt 


have a ſucceſſion of them, and thoſe in the moſt pleaſing N _ 


proportion. The nature of this proportion may be thus 


conceived. If we ſtrike a body incapable of vibration 
with a double force, or, what amounts to the ſame thing, 
with a double maſs of matter, it will produce a found thar 


will be doubly grave. Muſic has been ſaid, by the ancients, 
to have been 5 


rſt invented from the blows of different 
hammers on an anvil. Suppoſe then we ftrike an anvil. 


with an hammer of one pound weight, and again with an : 
hammer of two pounds, it is plain that the two pound 
hammer will produce a ſound twice as grave as the former. 


But if we ſtrike with a two pound hammer, and then witn 
a three pound, it is evident that the latter will produce a, 


ſound one third more grave than the former. If we ſtrike 


the anvil with a three pound hammer, and then with a 


four pound, it will likewiſe follow that the latter will be a 


quarter part more grave than the former. Now, in the 


comparing between all "_ ſounds, it is obvious that the 


difference | 
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difference between one and two is more eaſily perceived 
than between two and three, three and four, or any num- 
bers ſucceeding in the ſame proportion. The ſucceſſion 
of ſounds will be, therefotę, pleaſing in proportion to the 
eaſe with which they may be diſtinguiſhed. That ſound 
which is double the former, or, in other words, the octave to 
the preceding tone, will above all others be the moſt pleaſ 
ing harmony. The next to that, which is as two to three, 
or, in other words, the third, will be moſt agreeable. And 
thus univerſally, thoſe ſounds whoſe differences may be 
moſt eaſily compared as the moſt agreeable. ts 
Sound has in common with light, the property of being 
extenſively diffuſed. Like light, it alſo admits of reflection. 
The laws of this reflection, it is true, are leſs diſtinctly 
underſtood than thoſe of light: all we know is, that found 
is principally reflected by hard bodies, and that their being 
hollow alſo ſometimes .increaſes the reverberation. The 
internal cavity of the ear, which is faſhioned out in the 
temporal bone, like a cavern cut into a rock, ſeems to 
be fitted for the ' purpoſes of echoing ſound with the 
greateſt preciſion. 7 So , 
One of the moſt common complaints in old age is deaf- 
nefs ; which probably proceeds from the rigidity of the 
nerves in the labyrinth of the ear. This diſorder alſo. 
proceeds ſometimes from a ſtoppage of the wax, which 
art may eafily remedy. In order to know whether the 
defect be an internal or an external one, let the deaf perſon. 
Put a repeating-watch into his mouth; and if he hears it 
rike, he may be aſſured that his diſorder proceeds from an 
«ternal cauſe, and may de in ſome meaſure cure. 
It often happens, that people hear better with one ear 
than another; and theſe it is obſerved, have, what muſicians. 
call, a bad ear. I have made many trials on perſons thus. 
circumſtanced ; and I have always found, that their defect 
in judging properly of ſounds proceeds from the inequality 
of their cars, and'their receiving by both at the ſame time, 
unequal ſenſations. In like manner, as ſuch perſons hear 
falie, they alſo, without knowing it, {ing falſe. They alſo 
frequently deceive themſelves with regard to the ſide 
whence the ſound comes, generally ſuppoſing the noiſe to 
ame on the part of the beſt r.. cp Hm. 
Hearing is a much more neceſſary ſenſe to man than to 
animals. In theſe it is only a warning againſt danger, or 
an encouragement to mutual aſſiſtance. 3 man, it is the 
fource of moſt of his pleaſures; and without it the * 
8 0 
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of his ſenſes: would be of little benefit. A man born deaf, 
muſt neceſſarily be dumb; and his whole ſphere of knuow- 
ledge muſt be bounded by ſenſual objects. We have: a 
ſingular, and perhaps an unexampled inſtance of a young 
man, who, being born deaf, vras reſtored, at the age of 
twenty-four, to perfect hearing. The account, which is 
given in the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 170g, 
page 18, is in ſubſtance as followWs?;?h .. 
* A young man, of the town of Chartres, between the 
age of twenty-three and twenty-four, the ſon of a tradeſ- 
man, and deaf and dumb from his birth, began to ſpeak 
all of a ſudden, to the utter aſtoniſhment. of the whole 
town. He gave them to underſtand that, about three or 
four months before, he had heard the ſound of the bells, 
and was greatly ſurpriſed at this new and unknown ſenſa- 
tion. After ſome time, a kind of water iſſued from his left 
ear, and he then heard perfectly well with both. During 
theſe three months, he was ſedulouſſy employed in liſtenin 
without ſaying a word, and accuſtoming himſelf to f 
ſoftly, ſo as not to be heard, the words pronounced by others. 
He laboured hard alſo in perfecting himſelf in the pro- 
nunciation, and in the ideas attached to every ſound. At 
length, having ſuppoſed himſelf qualified to break ſilence, 
he declared, that he could now ſpeak, though as yet but * 
imperfectly. Soon after, ſome able divines queſtioned BE 
him concerning his ideas of his paſt ſtate; and principally 
with reſpe& to God, his ſoul, the moral beauty of virtue 
and deformity of vice. The young man, however, 
had not directed his ſolitary ſpeculations into that channel. 
He had gone to maſs indeed with his parents, had learned 
to ſign himſelf with the eroſs, to kneel down, and to 
aſſume all the grimaces of a man in the act of devotion. 
But he did all this without any manner of knowledge of 
the intention or the cauſe; he ſaw others do the like, 
and that was enough for him. He knew nothing even f 
death, nor did it ever enter into his head; the led a life of 
pure animal inſtinCt; and though entirely taken up with 
ſenſible objects, and ſuch as were preſent, he yet did not 
ſeem to have made ſuch reflections ven upon theſe, as 
might reaſonably have been expecteim The young man 
was not, however, deficient in underſtanding ;- but the 
| underſtanding of à man, deprived of 124: commerce 
with others, is ſo very confined, that the mind is in 
ſome meaſure totally under the control of its immediate 
ſenſations. | za H8YW Bing en: 213} 105350: 27 7 : 
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different plains of the ſuperficies of the body, are thoſe, 


52 "©, NATURAL HISTORY: : 


It is highly poſfible, nevertheleſs, to communicate 


ideas to deaf men, which they previouſſy wanted, and 


even to give them very preciſe notions of abſtract, and 


general ſubjects, by means of ſigns, and of letters. A 
perſon born deaf, may, by time and application, be taught 
to read, to write, and even, by the motions of the lips, to 
underſtand what is ſaid to him; a plain proof how much 


the ſenſes reſemble, and may ſupply: the defects of each 


other. It is probable, however, that, as moſt of the mo- 


tions of ſpeech are made within the mouth by the tongue, 


the. knowledge from the motion of the lips, can be but 


very-confined. ::/ 4: 1: 5% va? EL; 

The ſenſe of feeling is ſpread over the whole body, 
but it employs itſelf differently in different parts. The 
ſentiment which reſults from feeling, cannot be excited 
otherwiſe than by the contact and immediate application 


of the ſuperficies of ſome foreign body to that of our own. 


If we apply a foreign body againſt the breaſt, or upon the 


ſhoulder of a man, he will feel it; that is, he will know 


that there is a foreign body which touches him: but he 


will not have a ſingle. idea of the form of this body, be- 


cauſe the breaſt touching the body in a ſingle plain, or 
ſurface, he cannot gather from it, any knowledge of this 


body. It is the ſame with reſpect to all other parts of the 
body, which cannot adjuſt themſelves upon the ſurface of 


foreign bodies, and bend themſelves, to embrace at one 
time, many parts of their ſuperficies. Theſe parts of our 


body cannot, therefore, give 1 juſt idea of their form; 
5 


but thoſe which, like the han 
ſmall flexible and moveable parts; and which conſequently, 
can apply themſelves at one and the ſame time, upon the 


which, in effect, give us the ideas of their form, and 
of their ſize. We e, e SDS ods e ene 
It is not, therefore, only becauſe there is a greater quan- 
tity of nervous tufts, at the extremity of the fingers than 
in any other part of the body; it is not, as it is vulgarly 
pretended, becauſe the hand has the moſt delicate Enſe 
that it is in effect the principal organ of feeling; on the 
contrary, we can ſay, that there are parts more ſenſible, | 
and where the ſenſe of feeling is more delicate, as the 
eyes, the tongue, &c. but it is merely becauſe the hand is 
divided into many parts all moveable, all flexible, all acting 
at one and the ſame time, and all obedient to the will; 


ideas 


are divided into many 


ö 
. 


; 


it is, becauſe, it is the only organ which gives us diſtin} 
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ideas of the form of bodies. Animals which have hands, 
appear to be the moſt acute: apes do things ſo reſembling 
the mechanical actions of man, that it ſeems as if they 
had the ſame ſucceſſion of corporeal ſenſation for the 5 
cauſe of them. Animals, which are deprived of this organ, 
cannot have any knowledge diſtinct enough of the form 
of things; as they cannot graſp any object, and as hey 
have not = part divided and flexible enough to be able 
_. to adjuſt itſelf upon the ſuperficies of bodies, they certainly. 
have not any preciſe notion of the form, any more than 1 
of the ſize of them. It is for this reaſon that we often ; 
ſee them in ſuſpence, or frightened at the aſpect of objects | 
which they ought to be Ba beſt acquainted with, and © 1 
which are the moſt familiar to them. The principal OE. 
of their feeling is the muzzle, becauſe this part is divided 
in two by the mouth and becauſe the tongue is another 
part, that ſerves them at the ſame time to touch bodies 
which we ſee them turn and turn again before they take 
them between their teeth. e de eee 
It is therefore to the ſenſe of feeling that we are indebted _ 
for the power of uſefully exerciſing all our other faculties. 
One man does not, perhaps, poſſeſs more ingenuity or ca- 
pacity than another; but becauſe in his earlieſt infancy he . 
made a greater, and a readier uſe of this ſenſe. As ſoon 
as children are indulged with the liberty of their hands, 
they preſently bring them into action, and are fond of 
touching whatever is preſented to them. They are ſeen ' 
to amuſe themſelves, and take a pleaſure in handling every 
thing they are capable of graſping; they ſeem as if they _ 
were endeavouring to find out the form of bodies, by 
touching them on every ſide; and for a conſiderable time, 
they amuſe themſelves in this manner, or rather they _ 
inform themſelves of new objects. In the reſt of our life” 
we ourſelves if we reflect upon it, amuſe ourſelves in a 
different method than in doing, or in ſeeking to do any 
thing that is t ONT OE Og ge nee 
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Of the apparent varieties in the human ſpecies —Laplanders— 


Tartars—Chineſe—Fapaneſe—Formoſans — Moguls — Per- 
ſian.— Arabians —Circaſſians — Turis — Ruſſians — Negroes | 
= Hottentots— Americans —Cauſes of this variety. N 


TP HERE are many cauſes which contribute to the pro- 
ducing of an apparent variety between the different 
nations of Fe oe. Climate, food, manners and cuſtoms. 
produce not o TA difference in ſentiment, but even in the 
external form of different peaple. FFF 
In examining the ſurface of the earth, and beginning 
our enquiries from the north, we find in Lapland, and 
in the northern parts of Tartary, a race of ſmall - ſized 
men, whoſe figure is uncouth, and whoſe phyſiognomy 
is as wild as their manners are unpoliſhed, [Though © 
they ſeem to be of a degenerate ſpecies, they yet are nu- 
meraus, and the countries they occupy are extenſiveee. 
The Laplanders, the Danes, the Swedes, the Muſco- 
vites, the inhabitants of Nova-Zembla, the Borandians, the 
Samoeids, the Oſtiacs of the old continent, the Greenlan- 
ders, and the ſavages to the north of che Eſquimaux Indians 
of the new continent, appear to be of one common race, 
which has been extended and multiplied along the coaſts af 
the northern ſeas, and over deſerts; conſidered. as uninha- 
bitable by every other nation. In theſe countries, the 
_ viſage is large and broad, the noſe is flat and ſhort, the 
eyes are of a yellowiſh brown, inclining to black, the eye- 
lids are drawn toward the temples, the cheek-bones are 
extremely prominent, the mouth is very big, the lower 
part of the countenance is very narrow, the lips are thick 
and turned outward, the voice is ſhrill, the head is bulky, 
the hair is black and ſtraight, and the ſkin is tawny. 
They are ſmall in ſtature, and, though meagre, they yet 
are of a ſquat form. In general, their ſize is about four 
feet, nor do the talleſt exceed four feet and a half; and 
among theſe people, if there is any difference to be 
found, it depends cn the greater or leſs degree of de- 
A . 5 4 
The Daniſh Laplanders have a large black cat, which 
they make a confident of all their ſecrets, and a coun-' 
| ſellor in all. their difficulties, . Among the Swediſh Lap- 
Ew ng . 2 | EOS; | landers, 
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anders, there is in every family a drum, for the purpoſe : 
of conſulting the devil; and though the natives of theſe 
countries are robuſt and nimble, from many circumſtances . 


there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they cannot live but in 
their own country, and in their own manner. In tra- 
velling over the ice and ſnow, they uſe ſkates made of fir, 


which are in length about two feet, and in breadth about 
half a foot, and which are raiſed and pointed before, and 


faſtened to the foot by ſtraps of leather. With theſe they 
make ſuch diſpatch, that they eaſily overtake the ſwiftel 

animals. They alfo uſe a pole, pointed with iron at one 
end, and rounded at the other. This pole ferves to puſh 


them along, to direct their courſe, to keep them from 


falling, to ſtop the 1 of their career, and to kill 

what game they overtake. With their ſkates they deſcend 
the ſteepeſt mountains, and ſcale the moſt craggy preci- 
pices; nor are the women leſs ſkilful in ſuch exerciſes 


than the men. They are all accuſtomed to the bow and 


arrow ; and it is aſſerted, that the Muſcovite Laplanders 
Jaunce a javelin with ſo much dexterity, that at the diſtance 
of thirty paces, wy are ſure to hit a mark no larger than 
a ſilver crown, an 


of the ermine, the fox, the lynx, and the martin; and of 
theſe animals, they barter the ſkins for their favourite ar- 
ticles of 3 and tobacco. | 1 


In winter the Laplanders clothe themſelves with the 


ſkin of the rein- deer, and in ſummer with the "ſkins of 


birds. To the uſes of linen they are utter ſtrangers. 


The women of Nova-Zembla have their noſe. and their 
ears pierced, in order to have them ornamented with pen- 
dants of blue ſtone; and alfo, as an additional luſtre to 


their charms, they form blue ſtreaks upon their forehead 
and chin. hoſe of Greenland dreſs themſelves with the 


| and with ſuch force, that it will transfix | 
a human body. As hunters, their favourite purſuit is that 


f 


ſkin of the dog-fiſh : they alſo paint the viſage with blue 


and yellow colours, and wear pendants in the ears. They 
all live under ground, or in huts almoſt entirely covered 
with earth, and with the bark of certain trees, or the ſkin 
of certain fiſhes; and ſome form ſubterranean trenches, 
by which one hut communicates with another, and by 
which, during the winter-months, they enjoy the con- 
verſation and ſociety of their neighbours. A continued 
ſeries of darkneſs for ſeveral months, obliges them to illu- 
minate their dreary abode with lamps, which they keep 
alive with that very train oil they uſe as drink. Under all 

| | - E 4 | __ theſe 
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eyes. | | | 1 VE 
| ” The Tartar country, taken in general, comprehends 
the greateſt part of Aſia, and in fact extends from Ruflia 
to Se In length it ocgupies by eleven to 
twelve hundred leagues, and in breadth from ſeven 
hundred to ſeven hundred and fifty, a. circumference 
twenty times larger than that of the whole kingdom of 
Tn”. CN WTR: 11 bs 
All the "Tartar, nations have the upper part of the viſage 
very large and wrinkled, even while yet in their 12 1 
Their noſe is ſhort and flat, their eyes are little, and ſunk 
in the head; their cheek-bones are high; the lower part 
of their viſage is narrow; their chin is long and promi- 
nent; their teeth are long and ſtraggling; their eye-brows 
are ſo large as tp cover the eyes; their eye-lids are thick; 
the face is broad and flat; their complexion is tawny; 
their hair is black. They have but little beard, have 
thick thighs, and ſhort legs, and, though but of middling 
ſtature, they yet are remarkably ſtrong and robuſt, ,The 
uglieſt of them are the Calmoucks, in whoſe appearance 
there ſeems to be ſomething frightful. They are all wan- 
derers and vagabonds; and their only ſhelter is that of a 
tent made of hair or ſkins. Their food is horſe-fleſh and 
camel-fleſh, either raw, or a little ſodden between the 
| horſe and the ſaddle. They eat alſo fiſh dried in the ſun. 
Their moſt common drink is mare's milk, fermented with 
millet ground into meal. They all have the head ſhaved, 
except a tuft of hair on the top, which they let grow ſuffi- 
ciently long to form into treſſes on. each fide of the face. 
The women, who are as deformed as the men, wear their 
hair, which they bind up with bits of copper, and other 
ornaments of the ſame nature. | 
Ihe majority of theſe tribes are alike ſtrangers to re- 
Iigion, morality, and decency. They are robbers by pro- 
feſſion; and the natives of Dagheſtan, who live in the 
neighbourhood of more poliſhed countries, carry on 2 
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afterwards ſell. to the Turks and the Perſians. Their 
wealth conſiſts chiefly of horſes, which are more nu» 
merous, perhaps, in Lartary,' than in any other part of 
the world. They are taught, by cuſtom, to live in the 
| ſame place with their horſes; they are continually em- 
ployed in training and exerciſing them; and at length 
they reduce them to ſuch implicit obedience, that they 
actually appear to underſtand, as it were, the intention of 
their rider. 11 TY n of Fa 3 l 
Some travellers tell us, that the limbs of the Chineſe 
are well - proportioned, that their body is large and fat, 
their viſage is large and round, their eyes are ſmall, their 
eye-brows are large, their eye-lids are turned upwards, 
their noſe is ſhort and flat; that, as for their beard, Which 
is black, upon the chin there is very little, and upon each 
lip there are not more than ſeven or eight prickles; that 
thoſe who inhabit the ſouthern provinces of the empire, 
are more brown and tawny than the others; that, in co- 
lour, they reſemble. the natives of Mauritania, and the 
more ſwarthy Spaniards; but that thoſe who inhabit the 
middle provinces, ; are as fair as the Germans. 11270 22 
Le Gentel aſſures us, that the Chineſe women do every 
thing in their power to make their eyes appear little, and 
oblong; that, for this purpoſe, it is a conſtant practice 
with the little girls, from the inſtruction of the mother, 
forcibly to extend their eye-lids; and that, with the ad- 
dition of a noſe. eee compreſſed and flattened, of 
ears long, large, open, and pendant, they are account» 
ed complete beauties. He adds, that their complexion 
is delicate, their lips are of a fine vermillion, their mouth 
is well-proportioned, their hair is very black; but that, 
by the ule of paint, they ſo greatly injure their ſkin, that, 
baſors the age of thirty, they have the appearance of 
old age. | 55 | <I 
- a irongly do the Japaneſe reſemble the Chineſe, that 
we can hardly ſcruple to rank them in the ſame claſs. As 
being inhabitants of a more ſouthern climate, they only 
differ from them in being more yellow, or more brown. 
In general, their ftature is contracted, their face, as well 
as their noſe, is broad and flat, their hair is black, and 
their beard is little more than perceptible. They are 
haughty, fond of war, full of dexterity and vigour, civil 
and obliging, ſmooth-tongued, and courteous, but fickle 
and vain, With atonithing . patience, and even almoſt 
44 „ regardleſs 
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One cuſtom which they have in common, and which 
is not a little fantaſtic, is, ſo to contract the feet of the 


he” 
IN 
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regardleſs of them, do they ſuſtain hunger, thirſt, cold, 
heat, fatigue, and all the other hardſhips of life. Their 


ceremonies,” or rather grimaces, in eating, are numerous 
and uncouth. They are laborious, are very ſkilful at- 
tificers, and, in a word, have nearly the ſame diſpoſi- 


tion, the ſame manners, and the ſame cuſtoms, as the 


Chineſe. 


oy 


{ 


women, that they are hardly able to ſupport themſelves, 
Some travellers mention, that in China, when a girl has 
paſſed her third year, they break the foot in ſuch a 
manner, that the toes are made to come under the ole; 


that they apply to it a ſtrong water, which burns away 
the fleſh; and, that they wrap it up in a number of ban- 


dages, till it has aſſumed a certain fold. They add, tha 


the women feel the pain of this operation all their lives; 
that they walk with great difficulty; and that their gait 


is to the laſt degree ungraceful. Other travellers do not 
ſay that they break the foot in their infancy, but that they 
only compreſs it with ſo much viclence as to prevent its 


growth; but they unanimouſly allow, that every woman 
of condition, and even every handſome woman, muſt have 
a foot ſmall enough to enter, with eaſe, the ſlipper of a 


— 


child of ſix years old. | $0 
Though the inhabitants of the kingdoms of Pegu and 
Aracan are blocker, yet they all bear a conſiderable reſem- 


blance to the Chineſe. Thoſe of Aracan place great value 


upon a forehead large and flat; and, in order to render it 
ſo, they apply a plate of lead to the forehead of their 


children, the minute they are born. Their noſtrils are 


large, and extended; their eyes are ſmall and lively; and 
their ears are of ſuch length as to hang over their ſhoulders, 


They feed without diſguſt on mice, on rats, on ſerpents, 


and on fiſh, however corrupted. Their women are to- 
lerably fair, and their ears are as long as thoſe of the 


men. The people of Achan, who are ſituated farther to 


the north than thoſe of Aracan, have alſo a flat vifage, 


and an olive-coloured ſkin; and ſuch is their unrefinement, 


that they allow their boys to go quite naked, and their 


girls with only a flight plate of filver over. thoſe parts 


which nature dictates to conceal. : 2 

Northward of the Philippine Iflands is fituated the iſland 
of Formoſa, of which the natives, though ſituated at no 
great diſtance from the coaſt of Fokian in China, diſcover, 
v 5 however, 


| | Woot, a go7= 59 
however, no. reſemblance to the Chineſe. According to 
Struvs, the Formafans are of ſmall ſtature, thoſe *particu- 
larly who inhabit the mountains, and their viſage is broad. 
The women have large and full breaſts, and a beard like 
the men; their ears, naturally long, they render ſtill more 
| ſo by certain thick ſhells, which they wear as pendants; 
their hair is very black, and very long, and their com- 
plexion is of different degrees yellow. Theſe iſlanders, 
though averſe to labour, are yet admirably ſkilled in the 
uſe of the javelin, and bow; they are alſo excellent 
ſwimmers; and when they run, their ſwiftneſs is incre- 
| dible. di 7 eee ene 9 7 
The Moguls, and the other inhabitants of the penin- 
ſula of India, are not unlike the Europeans in ſhape and 
in features; but they differ more or leſs from them in co- 
lour. The Moguls are of an olive complexion; and yet, 
in the Indian language, the word Mogul ſignifies White, 
The women are extremely delicate, and they bathe them- 
ſelves very often: they are of an olive colour, as well as 
the men ; and, contrary to what 1s ſeen among the women 
of Europe, their legs and thighs are long, and their body 
is ſhort. Tavernier ſays, that, after paſſing Lapor, 'and 
the kingdom of Cachemire, the women have naturally no 
hair on any part of the body, and the men have hardly 
any beard. According to Thevenot, the Mogul women 
are tolerably fruitful, though exceedingly chaſte. 'T hey 
likewiſe ſulfer little from the pains of chile-birth, and 
are often known to be up and abroad the day following. 
He adds, that in the kingdom-of Decan, they are allowed 
to marry, the huſband by his tenth, and the wife by her 
eighth year; and at that age they not unfrequently have 
children. The women who become mothers ſo ſoon, 
uſually ceaſe bearing, however, before they arrive at thirty; 
and by that period, they appear wrinkled, and marked 
with all the deformities of age. 5 | 
The cuſtoms of the different nations of India are all 
very ſingular, if not whimſical. The Banians eat nothing 
which has had life in it; they are even afraid to kill the 
imalleſt reptile, however offenſive to them; they throw 
rice and beans into their rivers as food for the fiſhes, and 
grain of different kinds upon the earth for the birds and 
| Inſects. When they meet with a hunter, or a fiſher, 
they beg of him (inſtantly to deſiſt from his employment; 
if deaf to their intreaties, they offer him money for his 
gun, or his nets; and when no perſuaſion, no offer, will 
| „ ene 
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avail, they trouble the water, in order to frighten away 
the fiſnes, and cry with all their might, in order, in like 
manner, to put the birds and other game to flight. 
In Ceylan there is a ſpecies of ſavages, who go by the 
name of Bedas, and who occupy a ſmall” diltrick on the 
north part of the iſland. Theſe Bedas ſeem to be totally 
different from all the nations around them. The ſpot. 
they inhabit is entirely covered with wood, amidſt which 
they keep themſelves ſo cloſely concealed, that it is with 
| = difficulty they are diſcovered. Their complexion is 
air, and ſometimes even red, like that of the Europeans, 
They do not ſpeak the language of Ceylan; nor indeed 
has the language they do ſpeak the ſmalleſt affinity to that 
of any of the other Indians. They have no villages, no 
houſes, no intercourſe with the reſt of mankind. Their 
arms are, the bow and the arrow, with which they deſtroy. 
a number of boars, ſtags, and other animals; and thoug 
they never dreſs their meat, they — ſweeten it with honey, 
which they poſleſs in great abundance. RP 
= The inhabitants of Perſia, of Turkey, of Arabia, of 
Egypt, and of the whole of Barbary, may be conſidered. 
as one and the ſame people, who, in the time of Mahomet, 
and of his ſucceſſors, invaded immenſe territories, ex- 
tended their dominions, and became exceedingly inter- 
mixed with the original natives. of all thoſe countries. 
The Perſians, the Turks, and the Moors, are to a cer» 
tain degree civiliſed ; but the Arabians have, for the moſt 
part, remained in a ſtate of independence, which implies 
a contempt of laws. They live, like the Tartats, without 
order, without government, and almoſt on 
theft, robbery, and violence are authoriſed by their chiets ; | 
they glory in their vices; to virtue they pay not the 
ſmalleſt reſpect; and of all human conventions, thoſe only: 
have they admitted, which owe their exiſtence to fanaticiſm, 
and to ſuperſtition. 5 „ IIa 
They are a people highly inured to labour; and to la- 
bour they take eſpecial care to habituate alſo their horſes. 
They allow this animal to eat or drink but once in twenty- 
four hours; and though their horſes are neceſſarily meagre, 
they yet are excellent courſers, and ſeem, as it were, in- 
defatigable. | | £2 
The Egyptian women are very brown; their eyes are 
lively; their ſtature is rather low; their mode of dreſs is 
by no means agreeable; and their converſation is highly 
tireſome. But though the women of Egypt are com- 
„% monly 
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EGYPTIANS, 'CIRCASSIANS; &c. Eo 
monly rather ſhort,” yet the men are of à good height. 


Both, generally ſpeaking, are of an olive colour; and the 


more we remove from Cairo, the more we find the people 
tawny, till we come to the confines of Nubia, where they 
are as black as the Nubians themſelves. e 
The moſt inherent defects of the Egyptians are, idle - 
neſs and cowardice. They do nothing almoſt the whole 
day but drink coffee, ſmoke, ſleep, remain indolent in 


one place, or chatter in the ſtreets. They are highly 


ignorant, and are full of the moſt ridiculous vanity. 
Though they cannot deny but that they have loſt every 
thing noble they once poſſeſſed ; the ſciences, the exerciſe 
of arms, their hiſtory, and even their language; and 
that, from an illuſtrious and a valiant nation, they have 
become a people daſtardly and enſlaved; they, yet ſcru- 
ple not to deſpiſe all other nations, and to take offence 
at the bare offer of carrying their children into Eu- 


| rope, in order to give them a knowledge of the arts and 


ſctences, EE bv Ar 

«© The women of Circaſſia, ſays Struys, are ex- 
ceedingly fair and beautiful. Their complexion is in- 
comparably fine; their forehead is large and ſmooth; and, 
without the aid of art, their eye- brows are ſo delicate, that 
they appear as threads of ſilk. Their eyes are large, 
ſoft, and yet full of animation, their mouth is ſmall and 
expreſſive of a ſmile, and their chin, what it ought to be 
in order to form a perfect oval. Their neck and breaſts. 
are admirably formed; their ſtature is tall, and the ſhape 
of their body eaſy; their ſkin, is white as ſnow, and their 
hair of the moſt beautiful black. They wear a little cap 
of a black ſtuff over which is faſtened a roller of the ſame” 
colour; but, what is truly ridiculous, is, that, inſtead of 
this roller, the widows wear the bladder of an ox, or a 
cow, inflated as much as poſſible, by which they disfigure' 
themſelves amazingly. In the ſummer-months, the in- 
ferior claſſes wear nothing but a ſhift, which is open 
down to the middle, and which is generally of a blue, 
yellow, or red colour. They are tolerably familiar with* 
ſtrangers, but at the ſame time faithful to their huſbands, 
who are by no means inclined to be jealous of them. 
The Turks, who purchaſe a vaſt number of theſe wo- 
men as ſlaves, are a people compoſed of many different: 
nations. From the intermixture during the cruſades of 
the Armenians, the Georgians, and the 8 with 
the Arabians, the Egyptians, and even the Europeans, 
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among them perſons. either hump- backed or lame; that 
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it is hardly poſfible to diflinguiſh the native inhabitants of 


Aſia Minor, of Syria, and of the reſt of Turkey. All we 
can obſerve is, that the Turkiſi men are generally robuſt, 
and tolerably well- made; that it is even rare to ſind 

the 
women are alſo commonly beautiful, - well-proportioned, 


£ 


d free from- blemiſhes; that they are very fair. becauſe 


- 


they ſeldom ſtir from home; and that, when they do go- 


abroad they are always veiled. * 


Before the Czar Peter I. we are told; the Muſcovites 


had not emerged from barbariſm. Born in ſlavery, they 


were ignorant, brutal, cruel, without courage, and without 
manners. Men and women bathed promiſcuouſly in ſtoves 
heated to a degree intolerable to all perſons but themſel ves 
and on quitting this warm bath, they plunged, like the 


Laplanders, into cold water. Their food was homelyß; 


and their favourite diſhes were cucumbers, or melons, af 


Aſtracan, which, in ſummer, they preſerved in a mixture 


of water, flour, and ſalt. From ridiculous ſcruples they 
refrained from the uſe of ſeveral viands, amongſt which 
were pigeons and veal. Vet, even at this period of unre- 


finement, the women were ſkilled in the arts of colouring 


the ſkin, of plucking out the eye-brows, and of painting: 
artificial ones. They alſo. adorned themſelves with pearls 
and jewels, and their garments were made of rich and 
valuable ftuffs. From theſe circumſtances does it not 
appear, that the barbariſm of the Muſcovites was near a 


Cloſe, and that their ſovereign had leſs trouble in polling 


them than ſome authors have endeavpured to infſtnuate?- 
They are now a people in ſome. degree civilized and 
commercial, fond of ſpectacles, and of other ingenious 
novelties. A 150 

From the regions of Europe and Aſia, our attention is 


now to be directed to a race of people differing more from 


ourſelves in external appearances than any that has been 


hitherto mentioned. . 

In the ſeventeenth or eighteenth degree of north lati- 
tude, on the African coaſt, we find the negroes of Senegal 
and of Nubia, ſome in the neighbourhood of the ocean, 
and others of the red ſea; and after them, all the other 


nations of Africa, from the latitude of eighteen North. to 


that of eighteen ſouth, are black, the Ethiopians, or Abyſ- 
ſinians excepted. It appears, then, that the portion of the 
globe which Nature has allotted to this race of men, con- 


tains an extent of ground, parallel to the equator, of about 


nine 
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nine hundred leagues in breadth, and conſiderably more in 
length, eſpecially northward of the eqdator. Beyond the 
latitude of eighteen or twenty, there are no longer any 
Negroes, as will 1 we come to ſpeak of the 
Calles, and of the Hettentet . nine angly 
By confounding them with their neighbours the Nubians, 
we have been long in an error, with reſpect to the colour, 
and the features of the viſage of the Ethiopians. Marmol: 
ſays, that the Ethiopians. are abſolutely black, that their 
vidage is large, and their noſe flat; and in this deſcription. - 
the e travellers agree with him. The truth, however, 
is, that they differ from the Nubians, both in colour and in 
features. The ſkin of the Ethiopians is brown, or olive- 
coloured, like that of the ſouthern Arabians, from whom, 
it is probable, they derive their otigin. In ſtature they 
are tall; the features of their countenance are ſtrongly. 
marked; their eyes are large and beautiful; their noſe is 
well proportioned; their lips are thin; and their teeth are 
white. Of the inhabitants of Nubia, on the contrary, the 
noſe is flat, the lips are thick and prominent, and the coun- 
tenance is exceedingly black. Theſe Nubians, as well as 
the Barberins, their weſtern neighbours, are a ſpecies of 
Negroes not unlike thoſe of Senegal. . e 
The Ethiopians are a r the extremes of 
barbariſm and of civilization. Their garments are of cotton, 
though thoſe of the more opulent are of ſilk: their houſes 
are low, and of a bad conſtruction; their lands, too, are 
wretchedly neglected. Theſe circumſtances are owing to 
the behaviour of their nobles, who deſpiſe, mal-treat and 
plunder, as far as in them lies, the tradeſmen and the com- 
mon people, Each of theſe claſſes, however, lives ſepa- 
rate from the other, and has its own villages or hamlets. 
 Unprovided with ſalt at home, they purchaſe it from abroad 
for its weight in gold. So fond are they of raw meat, that, 
at their feaſts, the ſecond courſe, which they conſider as the 
molt delicate, conſiſts of it entirely. Though they have 
vines, they yet have no wine; and their aſucl Semis is a 
ſour compoſition made with tamarinds. They uſe horſes 
for the purpoſe of travelling, and mules for that of carrying 
their merchandize. Of the arts or ſciences they have 
little knowlege ; their language is without rules ; and their” | | 
manner of writing, though their characters are more beau 
tiful than thoſe of the Arabians, is ſo imperfect, that, in | 
order to finiſh an epiſtle, they require ſeveral days. In 
their mode of ſalutation there is ſomething exceedingly 
3 | Se, whimiical. 
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carries it to his mouth; this done, the ſaluter takes off the 
ſcarf of the perſon ſaluted, and faſtens it round his own 


body; ſo that the latter is left half naked, fe of the Ethio- 
pians wearing any thing more than this ſcarf, and a pair 
of cotton drawers, s. ene 


the ſouth ſide of Senegal. Theſe people, as well as thoſe 
who occupy the different territories between Senegal and 


Gambia, are called Falofes. They are all very plaek, well 


proportioned, and of a ſize ſufficiently tall. The features 
of their viſage are leſs harſh than thofe of the other Ne- 


groes; and ſome of them there are, eſpecially among the 
female ſex, of whom the features are far from being 
irregular. With reſpec to beauty, they have the ſame ideas 


1 as ourſelves ; of which, as eſſential ingredients, they con- 


ſider fine eyes, a well-made noſe and mouth; and lips of a 
proportional ſmallneſs. With reſpeC to the ground of the 


picture alone, do they differ from us; for, with them, the 


colour muſt be exceedingly black and exceedingly gloſſy; 
their ſkin, however, is highly delicate, and ſoft; and, 


colour alone excepted, we find among them women as 


handſome as in any other country of the world. They are 
uſually very gay, lively and amorous. £5 rd 


Father du Tertre ſays expreſsly, that, if the Negroes are 
for the moſt part flat-noſed, it is becauſe the parents cruſh” 


the noſes of their children; that, in like manner, they 
compreſs their lips, in order to render them more thick; 


and that, of the few who have undergone neither of theſe 


operations, the features'of the countenance are as comely, 
the noſe is as prominent, and the- lips are as delicate, as 
thoſe of the Europeans. It appears however, that, among the 


Negroes in general, thick lips, and a noſe broad and flat, 


are gifts from nature, by which was originally introduced, 
and at length eftabliſhed, their cuſtom of flattening the 


noſe and thickening the lips of ſ-ch as, at their birth, diſ- 


covered a deficiency in theſe ornaments.  _ 8 
Though the Negroes of Guinea are in general very 
healthy, yet they ſeldom attain what we term old age. In 
his own country, a Negroe at the age of fifty, is a very old 
man; and ſo early as at that of forty, he diſcovers all the 
marks of being ſo. 1 1 i ee 
The Negroes in general are a remarkably innocent and in- 
offenſive people. It properly fed, and unexpoſed to bad uſage, 


they are contented, joyous and obliging; and on their very 
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countenance. may we read the ſatis faction of their ſoul; If 


them, and they droop with ſorrow. Alike impreſſed with 
a ſenſe of what injuries, and of what favours they have re- 
ceived, to a cruel maſter they are implacable foes; to an 
indulgent one, ſervants who will exert every effort of which 
human nature is capable, in order to expreſs to him theit 
| zeal, and their attachment. To their children, their 
friends, their countrymen, they are naturally compaſſionate 
and tender; chearfully, of the little they have, do they oom 
municate a ſhare to thoſe who are in neceſſity or in indi- 
gence, though, otherwiſe than from that neceſſity, that in- 
digence, they have not, perhaps, the ſmalleſt knowledge of 
them. That they have an excellent heart, therefore, is 
evident; and, in having this, they have the ſeed of every 
virtue. Their ſufferings demand a tear. Are they not al- 
ready ſufficiently unhappy in being reduced to a ſtate of 
ſlavery; in hain obliged always to Avork without ever 
reaping the ſmalleſt fruits of their labour? To crown their 
wretchedneſs, muſt they be abuſed, buffeted; treated like 
brutes? Humanity revolts at the idea of a conduct, which, 
nothing but the thirſt of gold could ever have introduced, 
and of which, from that thirſt, every day will ſtill, per- 
haps, produce an aggravated repetition, till an enlightened 
legiſlature ſnall put an end to a traffic which diſgraces 
human nature. — 5 35350 . 
Mr. Kolbe, though he has ber ſo minute a deſcription 
of the Hottentots, is ſtrongly of opinion, however, that they 
are Negroes. - Like that of the latter, he aſſures us, their 
hair is ſhort, black, frizzled and woolly ; nor in a fingle in- 
ſtance did he ever obſerve it long. 883 
Though of all the Hottentots the noſe is very flat, and 
very broad, yet it would not be of that form, did not their 
mothers, conſidering a prominent noſe as a deformity, think 
it a duty incumbent upon them to cruſh it preſently after 

their birth. Their lips are alſo thick, and their upper lip 
is eſpecially ſo ; their teeth are very white; their eye-brows 
are thick; their head is large; their body is meagre; their 
limbs are flender. They ſeldom live longer than forty - 
pony and of this ſhort duration of life, the cauſes, doubt 
eſs, are, their being ſo fond of filth, and reſiding con- 
tinually in the midft of it, as alſo their living upon meat 
that is tainted or corrupted, of which indeed their nouriſh- 
ment chiefly conſiſts. I might dwell longer upon the de- 
{cription of this naſty people; but as moſt travellers have 
e | Already 
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hardly dealt with, on the other hand, their ſpirits forſake 
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| already given very large accounts of them, to their writing 


and 
reſemblance to thoſe ef Davis's Strait; they are low in 
ſtature; they have little or no beard; their viſage is broad 
and flat; their eyes are large; they are generally rather flat- 


J refer. One fact, however, related by 3 
not to paſs in ſilence. The Dutch, he ſays, once took a 
Hottentot girl, ſoon after her birth; and, after bringing her 


up among themſelves, ſhe became: as white as an European, 


From this circumſtance he preſumes, that all the-Hotten- 
tots: would be of a tolerable whiteneſs, were it not for their 
cuſtom of perpetually begriming themſelves. _ 

Though in America we obſerve leſs variety in the human 
form than might be expected in ſo extremely extenſive a 
continent, it cannot yet be ſuppoſed, but that in ſuch a di- 
verſity of climates and ſituations, a conſiderable diverſity of 
inhabitants muſt alſo be found. £3: Som 


In beginning our enquiries, then, we find; in. the moſt 


northern parts of America a ſpecies of Laplanders, ſimilar to 


' - thoſe of Europe, or to the Samoeids of Alia ; and though, in 


compariſon of the latter, they are few in number, yet they are 
diffuſed over a very conſiderable extent of ground. Thoſe 
who inhabit the lands of Davis's Strait, are of a diminutive 


ſize, of an olive complexion, and their legs are ſhort and 
thick. They are ſkilful fiſhers ; they eat their fiſh and 


their meat raw; their drink conſiſts of pure water, or of 
the blood of the dog-fſh; they are, moreover, very ſtrong, 
and generally live to a great age. Here, we ſee, are the 


landers of Europe, we meet with the Finlanders, who are 
white, comely, tolerably tall, and tolerably well made; ſo, 
in like manner, among the Laplanders of America we'meet 
with another ſpecies of men, tall, well made, tolerably 
white, and with features exceedingly regular. 0 
Of a different race from the former ſeem to be the ſavages 
of Hudſon's Bay, and northward of the land of Labrador: 
they are ugly, however, diminutive, and unſhapely; their 
viſage is almoſt entirely covered with hair, like the ſavages 
of the country of Yeco, northward of Japan. In fummer 


they dwell under tents made of ſkins of the rein-deer; ' 


in winter they live under ground, like the Laplanders and 
the Samoeids, and, like them, ſleep together promiſcuoully, 


and without the ſmalleſt diſtinction. They likewiſe live 


to a — age, though they feed on nothing but raw meat 
ſn. The favages of Newfoundland have a conſiderable 


3 noſed 2 


figure, the colour, and the manners of the Laplanders; * 
and, what is truly ſingular is, that, as among the Lap- 
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noſed; and, upon the whole,. are far from being unlike: 
the ſavages of the north continent, and of the environs of 
Greenland. cog od NT of 1404 4 vie ho 
Beſides. theſe ſavages, who are ſcattered over the moſt. 
northern parts of America, we find others more numeraus, . 
and altogether different, in Canada, and in the vaſt extent 
of land to the Affiniboils. Theſe are all tolerably tall, 
robuſt, vigorous, and well made; they have hair and eyes 
black, teeth very white, a complexion tawny, beard ſcantʒ, | 
and over the whole of their body hardly a veſtige of hair; £2 | 
they are hardy, indefatigable walkers, and very. nimble BW 
runners: They are alike unaffected by exceſſes of hunger, 5 
and of repletion; they are by nature bold and fierce, grave 
and ſedate. So ſtrongly, indeed, do they reſemble the 
Oriental Tartars in the colour of the ſkin, the hair, and 
the eyes, in the. ſcantineſs of beard, and of hair, as alſo in 
diſpoſition, and in manners, that, were they not ſeparated 
from each other by an immenſe ſea, we ſhould conclude 
them to be defcended from that nation. In point of. lati- 
tude, their ſituation is alſo the ſame ; and this ſtill farther. 
proves, how powerfully the climate influences not only the 
colour, but the figure 'of m 7 ee 
Mr. Fabry, who travelled a prodigious way to the.north+. - 
weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, and viſited places which. no Eu- 
ropean had viſited before him, and of which, conſequently, . 
the ſavage inhabitants had not been deftroyed, has aſſured 
me, that that part of America is ſo deſerted, that he often 
travelled an hundred, and two. hundred leagues, without 
obſerving a ſingle human face, or the ſmalleſt veſtige of an 
| habitation 3 that, whenever he did meet with any habita- 
tions, they were always at immenſe diſtances from one 
another; that, in each of them, there was frequently no 
more than one family; ſometimes there were two or three 
families, but never above twenty perſons together; and 
that, between theſe twenty perions and twenty others, 
there was generally a ſpace of a hundred leagues at leaſt. 
To dwell long on the cuſtoms of ſuch ſavage. nations, 
would, in my opinion, be unneceſſary, It has not been 
always attended to by authors, that what they have given 
us for eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and for the manners of a a 
community, were nothing more than actions peculiar to a mn 
few individuals, and often determined by circumſtances, or Þ 
by caprice. Some nations, they tell us, eat their enemies, 
ſome burn them, and ſome mutilate them; one nation is 
perpetually at war; and of another, the grand object is to 
„ „ „%% ons BO 
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live in peace; in one country, the child kills his parent, 

when he has lived to a certain age; and in another, the 
parent eats his child. All theſe ſtories, on which travellers 


ve with ſo much complacericy enlarged, mean nothing 
more than that one favage had devoured his enemy, another 
had burned or mutilated bim, and a third had killed or 
eaten his child. All theſe things may be known to happen 
in one, as well as in ſeveral ſavage nations; for every 


nation in which there is no government, no law, no maſter, 


no habitual ſociety, ought rather to be termed a tumultuous 
aſſemblage of men, barbarous and independent; men who 
obey noching but their own private paſſions, and who, in- 

capable of having a common intereſt, are alſo incapable of 
purſuing one object, and of ſubmitting to fixed and ſettled 


uſages; theſe ſuppoling a ſeries of deſigns, ſoundeßt an 


reaſon, and approved of by the majority. BEE: 
If, however, in the whole of North America, there were 
none but ſavages to be met with, in Mexico, and in 
Peru, there were found nations poliſhed, ſubjected to 
taws, governed by kings, induſtrious, acquainted with the 
arts, and not deftitute of religion. e . 
In the preſent ſtate of theſe countries, ſo intermixed are 
the inhabitants of Mexico and New Spain, that hardly do 
we meet with two viſages of the ſame colour. In the ton 
of Mexico, there are white men from Europe, Indians from 
the north, and from the ſouth of America, and negroes 
from Africa, &c. infomuch, that the colour of the people 
exhibits every different ſhade which can ſubſiſt between 
black and white. The real natives of the country are very 
brown, and of an olive colour, well made, and active; and 


though they have little hair, even upon the eye-brows, yet 


upon their head, their hair is very long, and very black. 

In ſurveying the different appearances which the human 
form aſſumes in the different regions of the earth, the moſt 
ſtriking circumftance is that of colour. This circumſtance 
has been attributed to various cauſes ; but I think expe» 


rience fully juſtifies us in affirming, that of this the principal 


cauſe is the heat of the chmate. When this heat is ex- 


ceſſive, as at Senegal and in Guinea, the inhabitants are 


entirely black; when it is rather leſs violent, as on the 
eaſtern coaſts of Africa, they are of a ſhade more 1 5 


- when it begins to be ſomewhat more temperate, as in Bar- 


bary, in India, in Arabia, &c. they are only brown ; and, 
in fine, when it is altogether temperate, as in Europe and 
in Aſia, they are white; and the varieties which are there 

. . NIN * remarked, 
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remarked, proceed ſolely from thoſe in the mode of living. 
All the Tartars, for example, are tawny, while the 
Europeans, who live in the fame latitude, are white. Of 
this difference the reaſons ſeem to be, that the former are 
always expoſed to the air; that they have no towns, no 
fixed habitations ; that they ſleep upon the earth, and in 
every reſpe& Jive coarſely and ſavagely. Theſe circum» 
ſtances alone are ſufficient to render them leſs white than 
the Europeans, to whom —_— is wanting which may 
render life comfortable and agreeable. + Why are the Chi- 
neſe more white than the Tartars, whom they reſemble in 
all the features of the viſage? It is becaule they live in 
towns, becauſe they are civilized, becauſe they are pro- 
vided with every expedient for defending themſelves from 
the injuries of the weather, to which the Tartars are per- 
petually expoſed. CCC 27 
When cold becomes extreme, however, it produces ſome 
effects ſimilar to thoſe of exceſſive heat. The Samoeids 
the Laplanders, the Greenlanders, are very tawny; and it 
is even aſſerted, as we have already obſerved, that, among 
the Greenlanders, there are men as black as thoſe of Africa. 
Here we ſee the two extremes meet; violent cold, and 
violent heat, produce the fame effect upon the ſkin, becauſe 
theſe two cauſes act by one quality, which they poſſeſs in 
common. Dryneſsis this quality; and as it is a quality of 
which intenſe cold is equally productive as intenſe heat, fo 
by the former, as well as by the latter, the ſkin may be 
dried up, altered, and rendered as tawny as what we find 
it among the Laplanders, Cold compreſſes, ſhrivels, and 
reduces within a narrow compaſs, all the productions of 
nature; and thus it is, that we find the Laplanders, who 
are perpetually expoſed to all the rigours of the moſt 
piercing cold, the moſt diminutive of the human ſpecies. - 
The moſt temperate climate is between the degrees of 
forty and fifty. There we behold the human form in its 
| greateſt perfection; and there we ought to form our, ideas 
of the real and natural colour of man. Situated under this 
zone, the civilized countries are, Georgia, Circaſſia, the 
Ukraine, European Turkey, Hungary, South Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, and the North of Spain; of all 
which the inhabitants are the moſt beautiful, and the moſt 
ſhapely, in the world. © S BER 
As the firſt, and almoſt the ſole, cauſe of the colour of 
mankind, we ought therefore to conſider the climate ; and 
though upon the ſkin the effects of nouriſhmeng-are trifling, 
when compared with thoſe of the air and ſoil, yet upon the 
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form toe are prodigious. | Food which is groſs,.unwhole. 


ſome, or badly prepared, has a ftrong and a natural tendene 
to produce a degeneracy in the human ſpecies; and in al 
countries where the people fare wretchedly, they alſo look 
wretchedly, and are more ugly, and more deformed than 
their neighbours. Even among ourſelves, the inhabitants 
of country places are more ugly than the inhabitants of 
towns; and I have, often remarked, that, in one village, 
where poverty and diſtreſs were leſs prevalent than in ano- 
ther village of the vicinity, the r the former were, 
_ aeg time, in perſon more ſhapely, and in viſage 
o e Ne 5 5 
| The Ts and the ſoil have alſo great influence, not only on 
the form of men, but on that of animals, and of vegetables. 
Let us, after examining the peaſants who live on billy 
grounds, and thoſe who live imboſomed in the neighbour» 
ing valleys, compare them together, and we ſhall find, that 
the former are active, nimble, well ſhaped, and lively the 
women commonly handſome ; that, on the contrary, the 
latter, in proportion as the air, food and water are groſs, 
the inhabitants are clumſy, and leſs active and vigorous. 
From every oircumſtance, therefore, we may obtain a 
proof, that mankind are not compoſed of ſpecies efſentially 
different from each other; that, on the contrary, there was 
originally but one individual ſpecies of men, which, after 
being multiplied and diffuſed over the whole ſurface of the 
. earth, underwent divers changes, from the influence of the 
climate, from the difference of food, and of the mode of 
living, from epidemical diſtempers, as alſo from the inter- 
mixture, varied ad infinitum, of individuals more or leſs re- 
ſembling each other; that, at firſt, theſe alterations were 
leſs conſiderable, and confined to individuals; that, after - 
_ + wards, from the continued action of the above cauſes be- 
coming more general, more ſenſible, and more fixed, they 
. varieties in the ſpecies; that theſe varieties have 
been, and are ſtill, perpetuated from generation to genera- 
tion, in the ſame manner as certain deformities, and cer- 
tain maladies, paſs from parents to their children; and 
that, in fine, as they would never have been produced but 
by a concurrence of external and accidental cauſes, as they 
would never have been confirmed and rendered permanent 
but by time, and by the continued action of theſe cauſes, ſo 
it is highly probable, that in time they would in like man- 
ner gradually diſappear, or even become different from what 
they at preſent are, if ſuch cauſes were no longer to ſubſiſt, 
or if they were in any material point to vary. 8 - AP 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of dimeftic animals—the Hurſe—the Afr—the On—the Sheep 
the Goat the Swine—the Wild Boar, Sc. 


Txt HoRsE. "FPS nobleft conqueſt ever made by man, 

- is that of this ſpirited and haughty 
animal, which ſhares with him the fatigues of war, and 
the glory of the combat. Equally intrepid as his maſter, 
the horſe ſees the danger, and: braves it; inſpired at the 
claſh of arms, he loves it, he ſeeks it, and is animated 
with the ſame ardour. He feels pleaſure alſo in the 
chace, in tournaments, in the courſe; he is all fire, but 
equally tractable as. courageous, does not give way to his 
impetuoſity, and knows how to check his inclinations: 
he not only ſubmits to the arm whick guides him, but 
even ſeems to conſult the deſires of his rider; and, always 
obedient to the impreſſions which he receives from him, 
preſſes on, moves gently, or ſtops, and only acts as his 
rider pleaſes. The horſe is a creature Which renounces 
his being, to. exiſt only by the. will of another, which he 
even knows how to anticipate,. and even expreſs, and exe- 
cute by the promptitude and exactneſs of his movements: 
he feels as much as we deſire, does only what we wiſh, 
giving himſelf up without. reſerve, and - refuſes nothing, 
makes uſe of all his ſtrength, exerts himſelf beyond it, and 
even dies the heit to r ot RD. 

Such is the horſe, whoſe natural qualities art has im- 
proved, which from the earlieſt ages has been taken care 
of and afterwards--exerciſed, and broken to the ſervice of 
man; his education commences with the loſs of his liberty, 
and by conſtraint it is finiſhed. The flavery or ſervitude 
of theſe creatures is univerſal, and ſo ancient that we rarely 
ſee them in their natural ſtate: they are never wholly free 
from all their bands, not even at the time of reſt; and if 
they are ſometimes ſuffered to range at liberty in the fields, 
they always bear about them waa of ſervitude, and fre- 
quently the cruel marks of labour and of pain: the mouth 
is deformed by the wrinkles occaſioned by the bit, the 
flanks ſcarred with wounds, inflicted by the ſpur; the 
hoofs are pierced by nails, the attitude of the body con- 
ſtrained, from the ſubſiſting impreſſion of habitual ſhackles, 
from which they would be fa in vain, as they would 
1 5 not 


not be the more at liberty for it. Even thoſe whoſe flas 
very is the molt gentle, who are only fed and broken for 
luxury and magnificence, and whoſe- golden chains ſerve 
| leſs to decorate them, than to ſatisfy the vanity of theip 
maſter, are ſtill more diſhonoured by the elegance of their 
trappings, by the treſſes of their manes, by the gold and 
. ilk with which they are covered, than by the iron ſhoes on 
their feet. b 970 a 
Nature is more beautiful than art, and in an animated 
being, the freedom of its movements makes nature beau, 
tiful: obſerve the horſes in Spaniſh America, which live 
wild ; their gait, their running, or their leaping, ſeem 
neither conſtrained nor regular. Proud of their indepen» 
dence, they fly the preſence of man, and diſdain his care; 
they. ſeek and find for themſelves proper nouriſhment; 
they wander about in liberty, in immenſe meads, where 
they feed on the freſh productions of an eternal ſpring; 
- _ - [deſtitute of any fixed habitation, without any other ſhelter 
| than a mild ſky, they breathe a purer air than thoſe which 
-are confined in vaulted palaces, Theſe wild horſes are 
alſo much ſtronger, much ſwifter, and more nervous than 
the greater part of domeſtic horſes ; they have, what na- 
ture has beſtowed upon them, ſtretigth and nobleneſs; the 
others, only what art can give, beauty and cunning. © 1 
Ihe natural diſpoſition of theſe animals is not ferocious, 
they are only high-ſpirited and wild; and though ſuperior 
in ſtrength to the greateſt. part of animals, they yet never 
attack them; and if they are attacked by others, either 
diſdain them or trample them under their feet. They 0 
alſo in bodies, and unite themſelves into troops, merely 
for the pleaſure of being together, for they are not fear: 
ful of, but have an attachment to each other. As herbs 
and vegetables are ſufficient for their nouriſhment, they 
have quite enough to ſatisfy their appetite; and as they 
have no reliſh for the fleſh of animals, they never make 
war with them, nor with themſelyes; they never quarrel. 
about their fqod, they have no occaſion to raviſh. the prey 
of another, the ordinary ſource of contentions and quarrels 
among carnivorous animals. They live in peace Yee 
their appetite is fimple and moderate; and, as they have 
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enough, there is no room far envy. wh 50 x 
As all parts of Europe are at preſent peopled, and 
almoſt equally inhabited, wild horſes are no longer found 
there; and thoſe which we ſee in America, were origt- 
nally European tame horſes, which have multiplied = 
| 2 a | 


ur won, |! T3 -./ 
the vaſt deſerts of that pan! The aſtoniſhment and 
fear which the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru expreſſed 
at the ſight of horſes and their riders, convinced the Spa- 
niards that this animal was intirely unknown in theſe 
countries; they therefore carried thither a great number 
as well for ſervice, and their particular utility, as to pro- 
pagate the breed. M. de la Salle, in 1685, ſaw in the 
northern parts of America, near the Bay of St. Louis, 
whole troops of theſe wild horſes feeding in the paſtures, 
which were ſo fierce that no one dared to approach them. 
The author of the Hiſtory of the Adventures of the Bue- 
caneers, ſays, that in the iſland of St. Domingo, horſes 
may ſometimes be ſeen in troops of upwards of five hun- 
dred, all running together, and that as ſoon as they ſee 
2 man, they will all ſtop; that one of them will approaen 
to a certain diſtance, ſnort, take flight, and then all the 
reſt will follow him. To catch them, they make uſe of 
nooſes made of ropes, which they ſpread and hang in 
places which they know they frequent: but if they are 
caught by the neck they ſtrangle themſelves, unleſs the 
hunter comes time enough to their affiftance, who in- 
ſtantly ſecures them by the body and legs, and faſtens 
them to trees, where they are left for two days without 
either food or drink. his experiment is ſufficient to 
begin to make them tractable, and in time they become 
as thuch ſo as if they had never been wild; and even, if 
by chance they ever regain their liberty, they never be- 
come ſo again, but know their maſters, and ſuffer them to 
catch them again without trouble. | eds Diva 
The manners of theſe animals almoſt wholly depend on 
their education. From time immemorial it Has been the 
cuſtom to ſeparate the colts from their mothers : ' mares 
are ſuffered to ſuckle them five, fix, or feven months; 
for experience has taught us, that thoſe colts which are 
ſuckled ten or eleven months, are not of equal value with 
thoſe which are weaned ſooner, though they are generally 
fuller of fleſh.” After fix or ſeven months fucking, they 
are weaned, that they may take more ſolid nouriſhment 
than milk; bran is then given them twice a day, and a 


little hay, of which the quantity is increaſed in proportion = 


as they advance in age, and they are kept in the ſtable 
as Jong as they ſeem to retain any deſire to return to the 
mare; but when this delire ceaſes, they are ſuffered to 

out in fine weather, and led to paſture ; but care muſt be 


taken not to ſuffer them to go out to paſture faſting; a 
| | : | IS. 1 i mu 
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muſt have bran, and be made to drink an hour before 
they are ſuffered to graze, and are never to be expoſed to 
great cold or rain: in this manner they ſpend the firſt 
winter: in the May following, they are not only per- 
mitted to. graze every day, but are ſuffered to lie in the 
fields all the ſummer, and even to the end of October, 
only obſerving not to let them eat the after-graſs ; for if 
they accuſtom themſelves much to it, they will grow diſ- 
guſted with hay, which ought however to be their prin- 
eipal food, during the ſecond winter, together with bran 
mixed with barley, or oats wetted. They are managed 
in this manner, letting them graze in the day time during 
winter, and in the night alſo during the ſummer, till they 
are four years old, when they are taken from the paſtures, 
and fed on hay. This change in his food requires, ſome 
precaution ; for the firſt eight days, the colt ſhould have 
nothing but ſtraw, and it is proper to adminiſter ſome. ver- 
mifuge drinks, as thoſe inſets may have been generated 
from indigeſtion, and green food. ; 28 
Great attention muſt be paid in weaning young colts, 
to put them into a proper ſtable, not too hot, for fear of 
making them too delicate and ſenfible to the impreſſions of 
the air. They ſhould frequently have freſh litter and be 
kept very clean, by frequently rubbing them down with 
whiſp of ſtraw. But they ſhould not be tied up or cur- 
ried till they are two years and a half, or three years old, 
this currying gives them great pain, their ſkin being as 
yet too delicate to bear it, and they would fall away inſtead 
of growing fat from it; care muſt alſo be taken- that- the 
rack and manger are not too high, the neceſſity of raiſing 
their heads too high in order to reach their food, may poſli» 
bly give a habit of carrying it in this faſhion, which would 
give them an aukward appearance. '' 1 
At the age of three years, or three years and a half, 
the rider ſhould begin to break them and make them 
tractable; they ſhould at firſt have a light eaſy ſaddle, and 
ought to wear it two. or three hours every day, and they 
{ould be accuſtomed to have a ſnaffle bit in their mouths, 
and to lift up their feet, on which they ſhould ſometimes 
receive rather ſmart, ſtrokes, and if defined for coach or 
draught horſes, ſhould. wear harneſs and a. bridle.. At 
firſt a curb ſhould not be uſed, they ſhould be held by a 
caveſſon or leather ſtrap, and be made to trot, on even 
round, without a rider, and with only the ſaddle or 
arncſs on the body; and when the ſaddle horſe 1 
| : 9 1 any: 
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eaſily, and willingly follows the perſon who holds the 
leather ſtrap, the rough rider ſhould- mount him and diſ- 
mount again in the ſame place, without making him 


move, till he is four years old, becauſe, before that age, 


the weight of a man oyerloads him, but at four years he 
ſhould be made to walk or trot, a little way at a time, 
with the rider on his back. When a coach horſe is ac- 
cuſtomed to the harneſs, he ſhould be paired with a horſe 
that is thoroughly broke, putting on him a bridle, with 
a ſtrap paſſed through it, till he begins to be uſed to.the 
draught ; after this the coaphman muſt teach him to back, 
having the affiſtance of a man before, who muſt puſh him 
ntly back, and even give him ſome blows to make him 
do it: all this ſhould be done before young horſes have 
changed their food, for when once they are what is called 
corn- fed, that is, when they feed on grain and hay, as the) 
are more vigorous, it is remarked alſo that they are Je 
tractable, and more difficult to break. „ 
The bit and the ſpur are two means made uſe of to 
bring them into order. The mouth does not appear formed 
by nature to receive any other impreſſions than that of taſte 
and appetite, there is, however, ſo great a ſenſibility in the 
mouth of a horſe, that in preference to the eyes and ears, 
we addreſs ourſelves to it, to make him underſtand our 
pleaſure; the ſmalleſt motions or preſſure of the bit, is 
ſufficient to inform and determine the animal; and this 
organ of ſenſe has no other fault than its perfection. Its 
too great ſenſibility muſt be managed, for if it is abuſed, the 
mouth of the horſe is ſpoilt, and rendered inſenſible to the 
impreflion of the bit; the ſenſes of ſight, and hearing 
are not ſubje& to ſuch a change, and could not be dulled 
in this manner; but, it has been found, inconvenient to 
govern horſes by theſe organs, and it is generally true, that 
ſigns given them by the ſenſe of feeling have more effect on 
animals in general than thoſe conveyed by the eyes or ears; 
beſides, the ſituation of horſes with relation to thoſe who 
mount or conduct them, makes their eyes almolt uſeleſs 
for this purpoſe, becauſe they ſee. only ſtraight forwards, 
ſo that they could only perceive the ſigns made to them 
when they turned their heads round; and although they 
are frequently conducted and animated by the ear, yet 
in fact, if they are well broken, the ſmalleſt preſſure af 
the thighs, or moſt trifling motion of the bit, is ſufficient 
to direct them; the ſpur is even uſeleſs, or at leaſt it is 
only made uſe of to force them to violent motions; and 
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as through the folly of the rider, it often- happens that in 


giving the ſpur, he checks the bridle, the borſe finding 


himſelf excited. on one fide, and kept in on the *other, 


| _ prances and capers without ſtirring out of his place 


y means of the bridle we learn horſes to hold up their 


heads, and place them in a proper manner, and the ſmalleſt 


ſign or movement of the rider is ſufficient to make the 
horſe ſhew all his different paces; the moſt natural is 
perhaps the trot, but pacing and galloping are more pleaſant 


for the rider, and theſe are the two paces we particularly 


% ; 


endeavour to improve. * IR 
Though walking is the floweſt of all their paces, an 


| horſe ſhould, notwithſtanding, ſtep quiek, and neither take 


too long or too ſhort ſteps; his carriage ſhould be eaſy, 
this eaſe depends much on the liberty of his ſhoylgers, 
and is known by the manner ih which' he carries his head 
in walking; if he keeps it high and ſteady, he is generally 
vigorous, quick, and free in his motions. When' the mo- 
tion of the ſhoulders is not free, the leg does not ric 
enough, and the horſe is apt to ſtumble, and ſtrike his foot 
againſt the inequalities on the ground ; and* when the 


ſhoulders are ſtill more confined in their action, and the 


motion of the legs appears free, the horſe is ſoon fatigued, . 


ſtumbles, and becomes uſeleſs. A horſe ſhould raiſe his 


ſhoulders, and his lower haunches in walking; he ſhould 
alſo ſupport his leg, and raiſe it high enough, but if he 
keeps it up too long, or lets it fall too ſlowly, he loſes all 
the adyantage of his ſuppleneſs, becomes heavy, and fit for 
nothing but to match with another, and for nem. 

It is not ſufficient that his walk ſhould be eaſy, his ſteps 


muſt be alſo equal and uniform both behind and before, 


for if his buttocks have a ſwinging motion whilſt he keeps 
up his ſhoulders, the rider is much jolted, which is ve 

uneaſy to him ; the ſame thing happens when the horſe 
extends his hind leg too much, and reſts it almoſt in the 
ſame place in which he reſted his fore foot. Horſes with 
ſhort bodies are ſubject to this fault; thoſe which croſs 
their legs or ſtrike them againſt each other, are not ſure 


footed; and thoſe whoſe bodies are long, are the moſt 


eaſy for the rider, becauſe he is at a greater diſtance 
from the two centers of motion, the ſhoulders and 


haunches, and is therefore leſs ſenſible of the motion 


and jolting. | 


The ufual method of walking among quadrupedes, is 


to lift up at the ſame time one of the fore legs and one of 


ite 
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the hind legs; whilſt the right fore leg is in motion, the 
left hind leg follows and advances at the ſame time, and 
this ſtep being made, the left fore leg conjointly with the 
right hind leg in its turn, and fo on. As their bodies are 
| ſupported upon four points of ſupport, which form a long 
ſquare, the eaſieſt manner of moving for them, is to change 
two of them at once in a diagonal line, in ſuch a manner, 
that the centre of N of the body of the animal may 
move but little, and reſt always in the direction of the 
two points which are not in motion; in the three natural 
paces of the horſe, the walk, the trot, and the gallop, 
this rule of motion is always obſerved, but with ſome 
difference. In the walk, there are four times in the move - 
ment; if the right fore leg moves firſt, the left hind leg 
follows the moment after, then the left fore leg moves 
forward in turn, to be followed the inſtant after by the 
right hind leg; thus the right fore foot reſts on the ground 
firſt, the left hind foot next, then the left fore foot reſts, 
and laſtly, the right hind foot, which makes a movement 
of four times, and at three interyals, of which, the firſt 
and laſt are ſhorter than the middle one. In the trot there 
are but two times in the movement; if the right fore leg 
goes off firſt, the left hind leg moves at the ſame time, 
and without any interval between the motion of the one, 
and the motion of the other; alſo the left fore leg moves 
at the ſame time with the right hind one. pe” 
In the gallop there is uſually three times; but as in this 
movement there is a kind of 2 the interior parts of 
the horſe do not move of themſelves, but are driven away 
by the ſtrength of the haunches and the hinder parts: thus, 
of the two fore legs, the right ought to advance more 
forward than the left; the left ought before hand to reſt 
on the ground to ſerve as a point of reſt for the ſudden 
Jirk which he takes: thus it is the left hind foot that 
makes the firſt time of the movement, and which reſts on 
the ground firſt; then the right hind leg is lifted up con- 
jointly with the left fore leg, and reſt on the ground toge- 
ther: at length, the right fore leg, which is raiſed an 
inſtant after the left fore leg, and right hind one, reſts on 
the ground laſt, which makes the third time: thus, in this 
movement of the gallop, there are three times and two 
intervals; and in the firſt of theſe intervals, when the 
movement is made with Haſte, there is an inſtant when the 
four legs are in the air at the ſame time, and when the 
four ſhoes of the horſe may be ſeen at once. When the 
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horſe has the haunches and the houghs-ſupple, and moves 
them with quickneſs and agility, the movement of the 


gallop is more perfect, and the cadence is made in four 


times: he then reſts: the left hind foot which ſhews the 
firſt time; then the right hind foot falls to the ground 
and ſhews the ſecond time; the left fore foot falls 3 
moment after, ſhewing the third time; and at length the 
right fore foot, which reſts laſt, ſhews the fourth time. 
Horſes uſually gallop on the right foot, in the ſame 
manner as they carry the fore right leg in walking and 
trotting ; they alſo throw up the dirt in galloping with the 
tight fore leg, which is more advanced than the left; and 
alſo the right hind leg which follows immediately the right 


fore one, is more advanced than the left hind leg, and 
that the whole time that the horſe continues to gallop: 


whence it reſults, that the left leg which ſupports all the 
weight, and which forces forwards the others, is more 
tired; for this reaſon it would be right to exerciſe horſes 
in galloping alternately on the left foot, as well as on the 


right; and they would conſequently bear much longer 
this violent motion. „ | 


In walking, the legs of the horſe are lifted up only 2 
ſmall height, and the feet almoſt ſcrape the ground; in 


trotting they are raiſed higher, and the feet are entirely 


free from the ground; in galloping the legs are lifted up 


_ ſtill higher, and the feet ſeem to rebound from the earth. 


The walk to be good ſhould be quick, eaſy, light, and 
ſure ; the trot ſhould be firm, quick, and equally ſuſtained; 
the hind foot ought to follow well the fore foot : the horſe 


in this pace ſhould carry his head high, and his back 


ſtraight ; for, if the haunches riſe and fall alternately at 


each trot he takes, if the crupper moves up and down, 


and the horſe rocks himſelf, he trots ill through weakneſs; 
if he throws out wildly his fore legs, it is another fault: the 


fore legs ſhould tread in a line with the hind ones, which 


ſhould always efface their tracks. When one of the hind legss 
is thrown forwards, if the fore leg of the ſame fide remain 
in its place too long, the motion becomes more. uneaſy and 
difficult from this reſiſtance; and it is for this reaſon that 
the interval between the two times of the trot ſhould be 
ſhort ; but, be it ever ſo ſhort, this reſiſtance is ſufficient 
to make this pace more uneaſy than walking and galloping, 


| becauſe in walking the motion is more eaſy, gentle, and 


the reſiſtance leſs; and in galloping there is ſcarcely any 
horizontal reſiſtance, which is the only one inconvenient 


for the riders 2 | 
: Walking, | 
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Walking, trotting, and galloping, are the moſt uſual 
natural paces; but ſome horſes have another natural pace, 
called the amble, which is very different from the three 
others, and, at the firſt glance of the eye, appears contrary 
to the laws of mechanics, and extremely fatiguing to the 
animal, though the quickneſs of motion is not ſo great as 
in galloping, or trotting hard. In this pace the foot of 
the horſe grazes the ground ſtill more than in walking, and 
each ſtep is much longer. But the moſt remarkable cir- 
cumſtance is, that the two legs on the ſame fide, ſet off 
at the ſame time to make a ſtep, and afterwards the two 
other legs move at the ſame time to make another, ſq that 
each ſide of the body alternately is without ſupport, and 
there is no equilibrium maintained between the one or 
the other; it is therefore only from his almoſt grazing the 


earth, and the quick alternate motion, that he can ſupport 


himſelf in this pace. There is in the amble, as well as 
in the trot, but two times in the motion; and all the dif- 
ference is, that in the trot the two legs which go together 
are oppoſite, in a diagonal line: inſtead of which, in the 
amble, the two legs on the ſame ſide go together: this 
pace, is very eaſy for the rider, as it has not the jolting of 
the trot, which is occaſioned from the reſiſtance the fore 
leg meets with when the hind leg riſes; becauſe, in the 
amble, the fore leg riſes at the ſame time with the hind 
leg on the ſame fide : inſtead of which, in trotting the fore 
leg on the ſame fide, reſts and aſſiſts the impulſe during the 
whole time that the hind leg is in motion. | | 
The horſe, of all animals, is that which, with great 


ſtature, has the greateſt proportion and elegance in every _ 


part of the body; and compared with every other animal he 
appears ſuperior in theſe reſpects. The great length of 
the jaws, is the principal cauſe of the Ae between 
the heads of quadrupedes, and of the human ſpecies; it is 
alſo, the moſt ignoble mark of all; yet, though the jaws 
of the horſe are very long, he has not, like. the aſs, an air 
of imbecility, or of ſtupidity like the ox. The regularity 


of the proportions of his head, on the contrary, gives him 


an air of ſprightlineſs, which is well ſupported by the 
beauty of his cheſt. The horſe ſeems deſirous of raiſing 
himſelf above his ſtate of a quadruped, by holding up his 
head, and in this noble attitude he looks man in the face; 
his * are lively and large, his ears well made, and of 

a juſt proportion, without being ſhort like thoſe of the 
bull, or too long like thoſe of the aſs; his mane ſuits m : 
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his head, ornaments his neck, and gives him ail air of 


— 


ſtrength and haughtineſs; his long buſhy tail covers, and 


terminates ee de the extremities of his body, far 


different from the ſhort tails of the ſtag, the elephant, &e, 

and the naked tails of the aſs, the camel, the rhin6ceros, & 

The tail of the horſe is formed of long, thick hair, which 

ſeems to come from the rump; becauſe the ſtump from 
which it grows is very ſhort; he cannot raiſe his tail like 

the lion, but it ſuits him better hanging down, as he can 

move it ſideways; it is very uſeful to him to drive away 

the flies which incommode him, for though his ſkin is very 

hard, and is every where furniſhed' with a cloſe thick coaty 

notwithſtanding, extremely ſenſible. © 79 


4 
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Phe head of a well proportioned horſe ſhould be len 


and ſmall, without being too long; the ears at a moderate 


diſtance, ſmall, ſtraight, immoveable, narrow, thin and 
well-placed on the top of the head; the forehead narrow, 
and a little convex ; the hollows filled up, the eyelids 
thin, the eyes clear, lively, full of fire, rather large, and pro- 
jecting from the head, the pupil large, the nether jaw thin, 
the noſe a little aquiline, the noſtrils large and open, the 
partition of the noſe, and the lips thin, the mouth of 3 
moderate width, the withers raiſed and floping, the ſhoul- 
ders thin, flat, and not confined, the back equal, even, 
and inſenſibly arched lengthways, and raiſed on each ſide 
of the ſpine, which ſhould appear indented; the flanks 


full and ſhort, the rump round and fleſhy, the haunches 


well covered with hair, the ſtump of the tail thick and firm, 
the fore-legs and thighs thick and fleſhy, the knee round 
before, the houghs large and rounded, the ſinew looſe, the 
joint next the foot ſmall, the fetlock not thickly covered 


with hair, the paſtern large, and of a middling length, the 


| coronet rather raiſed, the hoof black, ſmooth, ſhining, 


and high, the quarters round, the heels wide and mo- 
derately raiſed, the frog ſmall and thin, and the ole 


thick and hollow. 


But there are few horſes in which this aſſemblage of 
perfection is to be found: the eyes are ſubject to many 
complaints, which are ſometimes difficult to be known. 
In a healthy eye, we ought to ſee through the cornea two | 


or three ſpots of the colour of ſoot, above the pupil: 


to ſee theſe ſpots, the cornea muſt be clear, clean, and 
tranſparent ; if it appears double, or of a bad colour, the 


eye is not good: a ſmall, long, and ſtraight pupil, encom- 


* 
. * 
Ag . 


paſſed with a white circle, is alſo a bad ſign; and when it 
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is of 2 bluciſh-green colour, the eye is certainly bad, and 
I ſhall at preſent only add ſome remarks, by which, as 
well as by the preceding a judgment may be formed of the 
principal perfections or imperfections of an horſe. It is 


very eaſy to judge of the natural and actual ſtate of the 


animal by the motion of his ears; when he walks, he ſhould 
project forwards the points of his ears; a jaded: horſe. 
carries his ears low; thoſe which are ſpirited aud miſ- 


chievous, alternately carry one of their ears forwards and 


one backwards: they all carry their ears on that ſide from 
which they hear any noiſe, and when any one ſtrikes them 
on the back, or on the rump, they turn their ears back. 
Horſes which have the eyes deep ſunk in the head, or one 
ſmaller than the other, have uſually a bad ſight; thoſe 
which have the mouth dry, are not of ſo healthy a tem- 
perament as thoſe which have the mouth moiſt, and make 


the bridle frothy, A ſaddle horſe ought to have the ſhoul- 


ders flat, moveable, and not very flethy ; the draft horſe, 
on the contrary, ſhould have them flat, round, and brawny: 
if, notwithſtanding, the ſhoulders of a ſaddle horſe are too 
thin, and the bones ſhew themſelves through the ſkin, it is 
a defect which. ſhews the ſhoulders are not free, and con- 
ſequently the horſe cannot bear fatigue. Another fault 
of a ſaddle horſe is, to have the cheſt project too forward, 
and the fore legs dran too much back, becauſe he is apt 
to reſt on the hand in galloping, and even to ſtumble 
and fall: the length of the legs ſhould be proportionable 
to the height of the horſe; when the fore legs are too 
long he is not ſure footed, if they are too ſhort, he is too 
heavy in the hand: it is a remark that mares are more 
liable than horſes to be ſhort-legged, and that horſes ig 
general have the legs thicker than mares or geldings. - 

One of the moſt important things to be known, is the 
age of the horſe: it is from the teeth that we obtain the 


moſt certain knowledge of · their age; the horſe has fortyz _ | 


twenty-four grinders, four eye teeth, and twelve inciſive 
teeth; mares have no eye teeth, or if they have them they 
are very ſhort: the grinders are not inſtrumental to-the 
knowledge of their age, we form our judgment from the 
front and eye teeth. The twelve front teeth begin to ſhew _ 
themſelves fifteen days after the birth of the foal, theſe 
firſt teeth are round, ſhort, not ſtrong, and drop out at 
different times in order to make room for others: at two 
years and a half the four front middle teeth drop out the 
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horſes, with nervous legs and hard hoofs; while on the 


is 


% - , NATURAL HMPORY» 1 
firſt, two at top and two at bottom; a year after four 


others fall out, one on each ſide of thoſe which are already 
replaced; at about four years and a half, four others drop 
out, always on the fide of thoſe which have been replaced, 
theſe four laſt milk teeth are replaced ' by four others, 


which do not grow near ſo faſt as thoſe which replaced 


the firſt eight; and theſe four laſt teeth which are called 


the welges, and which replace the four laſt milk teeth, 


are thoſe by which we know the age of an horſe; theſe 


are eaſily known, ſince they are the third as well at top 


as at bottom, beginning to count from the middle of the 
extremity of the jaw; theſe teeth are hollow and hawe 
black mark in their eee at four years and a- half, 


or five years old, they ſcarcely project beyond the gums, 
and the hollow is plainly ſeen; at fix years and a half it 
begins to fill up, the mark alſo begins to diminiſh and 


grow narrower, and ſo continues till 3 ant a half 
or eight years, when the hollow is entirely filled up and 
the black mark effaced : after the animal has attained eight 
years, as theſe teeth do not give further information of the 
age, we generally judge by the eye teeth or tuſks ; theſe 
four teeth are placed at the ſide of thoſe which I haye 
juſt now been ſpeaking of; the eye teeth, as well as the 
grinders, are not preceded. by others which fall out, thoſe 
of the inferior jaw uſually come out firſt at three years and 
a half, and the two of the upper jaw at four years, and 
till they are ſix years wald are very ſharp; at ten years 


old the upper ones appear already blunt, worn and long, 
becauſe they are bare, the gum wearing away with age, 


and the more they are worn away the more aged the horle 


is: from ten till thirteen or fourteen years, there is hardly 


any indication of the age, but then fome hairs on the ehe- 
brows begin to grow white; but this indication is equi- | 


vocal, fince it has been remarked that horſes engendered 


from old ftallions and old mares have the hair white on 
the eye brows at ten years old. There are alſo horſes whole 
teeth are ſo hard that they do not wear, and upon which 


the black mark ſubſiſts, and is never effaced; and others 


which have the mark in the mouth as long as they live. 
We may alſo know, though with leſs preciſion, the age 0 | 
a horſe by the ridges of the palate, which are effaced in 
proportion to his age. „ 

It has been remarked, that ſtuds ſituated in dry and 
light countries produce good-tempered, ſwift, and vigorous 
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other hand, thoſe Which are bred in damp places, and in 
fat paſturage, have generally the head large and heavy, the 
s thick; the hoofs ſoft, and the feet flat. I bis difference 
ariſes from the climate and food, which may be eaſily un- 
derſtood ; but, what is more difficult to be comprehended, 
and what is ſtill more effential than any thing that has 
been ſaid, is, the neceſſity of always croſſing or mixing the 
breed, if we would prevent their degeneratigg. 
Mares, uſually go with foal eleven months and ſome. 
days; they will breed commonly to the age of fourteen or -_ 


fifteen years, and the more vigorous longer than eighteen 


Lebe duration of the life of horſes, is like that of every 
other ſpecies of animals, in proportion to the length of the 
time of their growth. Man, who is above fourteen years 
in growing, lives ſix or ſeven times as long, that is to ſay, 
ninety. or a hundred years. The horſe,” who attains his 
full growth in four years, lives ſix or ſeven times as long, 
that is to ſay, twenty- five or thirty, years. There are fo 
few examples to contradict this rule, that we ſhould not 
even regard them as exceptions froin which we may draw 
any precedents; and as robuſt horſes are at their entire 
growth in leſs time than delicate ones, they alſo live leſs 
time, and at fifteen years of age are old. ** 
The Arabian horſes ate the hand ſomeſt known in Europe, 
they are larger and plumper than thoſe of Barbary, and 
equally well-ſhaped, but as they are not often brought into 
this country, .riding-maſters are not able to give an exact 
account of their perfections and defects. „ 
The horſes of Barbary are more common; they are 
frequently negligent in their paces, and muſt be often re- 
minded: they are very ſwift and ſtrong, very light, and 
very fit for hunting. Theſe horſes ſeem the moſt proper to 
breed from; it were only to be wiſhed that they were of 
larger ſtature, as they ſeldom exceed four feet eight 


: 


The Turkiſh horſes are not 10 well-proportioned-'as- . 


thoſe of Barbary : they will, however, travel a great way, 
and are long winded : this is not ſurpriſing, if we do but 
conſider, that in warm countries, the bones of animals are 
harder than in cold climates ; and it is for this reaſon, that 
they have more ſtrength in the legs. ES © ot, 

The Spaniſh horſes, hold the ſecond: rank after thoſe of 
Barbary; thoſe of a handſome breed are plump, well- coated, 


and low of ſtature z they alſo uſe much motion in their 
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* carriage, and have great ſuppleneſs, ſpirit and pride; their 
hair is uſually black, or of a bay cheſnut colour, thou 
there are fome.of all colours; and it is but ſeldom that 


courſing. | 
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they have white legs and noſes. The Spaniards, who have 


an averſion to theſe marks, never breed from horſes that 


have them, chuſing only a ſtar in the forehead. *- 


capable of great fatigue, and excellent for 


< 


unting and 


The horſes of Italy were formerly much handſomer than 
they are at preſent, becauſe the breed for ſome time has 
been neglected, notwithſtanding there are ſtill ſome hand- 


- ſome Neapolitan horſes, eſpecially draught-horſes; but, in 
general, they have the head large, and the cheſt thick; they 
are untractable, and, conſequently, not eaſily managed; 
theſe defects are compenſated by their noble form, their 
ſtatelineſs, and the beauty of their motions. 

The Daniſh horſes are ſo handſome in their form, and ſo 


beautiful in their coats, that they are preferred to all others 
for putting into . carriages; they are of all colours, and 
even of ſome fingular ones, as pied ; and horſes ſpotted like 


: tygers are found no where but in Denmark. 


In Germany we meet with very handſome horſes; but 
they are generally heavy and ſhort-breathed. The Huflars 


and Hungarians ſplit their noſtrils, with a view, they fay, 
of giving them more breath, and alſo to hinder their neigh- 


ing in battle. The Flemiſh horſes are greatly inferiorto 


: thoſe of Holland: ry have almoſt all large heads, flat 


feet, and are ſubject to humours in the eyes; and theſe two 
laſt are eſſential defects in coach-horſes 

OY to Marmol, the Arabian horſes are deſcended 
from the wild 


but neither uſe them in travelling nor in their wars; they 


ſend them to paſture whilſt there is graſs for them; and 
- when that fails, they feed them only with dates and camel's 
milk; which make them nervous, nimble and leans The) 


The handſomeſt Engliſh horſes have in their conforms. | 
tion great reſemblance to thoſe of Akabia and Barbary, from 
which, in fact, they are bred ;: they are frequently-five. feet 
high, and above; they are of all colours, and have all 
kinds of marks; they are generally ſtrong, . bold, 


horſes of the deſarts of Arabia, of Which, in 
ancient times, large ſtuds were formed, which have multi- 
plied fo much, that all Aſia and Africa are full of them: the) 
are ſo nimble, that ſome will outſtrip the very oſtriches in 
their courſe, The Arabians of the defart, and the people 
of Lybia, breed a great number of theſe horſes: for hunting, 
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lay ſnares for the wild horſes, and eat the fleſh of the 
young ones, which they affirm-is very delicate food. Theſe 


wild horſes are ſmaller than the tame ones, and are com- 


monly aſh- coloured, though there are alſo ſome white ones, 
and the mane and the hair of the tail is ſhort and frizzled. 


Let an Arabian be ever ſo poor, he has horſes; they 
uſually mount. the mares, experience having taught them 
that they bear fatigue, hunger, and thirſt, better than 


horſes ; they are alſo leſs vicious. They uſe them ſo much 


to be together, that they will remain ſo in great numbers 
for days together, left to themſelves, without doing the leaſt. 
harm to each other. The Turks, on the contrary, do not 
approve of mares; and the Arabians ſell them the horſes 


which they do not keep for ſtallions. They have long pre- 
ſerved, with great care, the breed of their horſes'; they . 


know their. generations, alliances, and all their genealogy, 
and diſtinguiſh the breeds by different names. 


price for a mare of the firſt claſs, is from one hundred, to 


two or three hundred pounds ſterling. As the Arabians 


have only a tent for their houſe, this tent . ſerves them alſo 


for a ſtable. The mare, colt, huſband, wife and children, 


lie promiſcuouſly together; and the little: children will lie 


on the body and neck of the mare and colt, without theſe 
animals incommoding or doing them the leaſt injury. Theſe 


. mares are ſo accuſtomed to live in this familiarity, that 
they will ſuffer any kind of play. The Arabians treat 
them kindly, talk and reaſon with them, and take great 
care of them, always let them walk, and never uſe the ſpur 
without neceſſity; whence, as ſoon as they feel their flank 


tickled with the ſtirrup- iron, they ſet out immediately with 


incredible ſwiftneſs, and leap hedges and ditches, with as 


much agility as ſo many does; and if their rider happens to 
fall, they are ſo well broken, that they will ſtop ſhort even 
in the moſt rapid gallop: All Arabian horfes are of a 
middling fize, very eaſy in their manner, and rather thin 
than fat; they are dreffed morning and evening regularly, 


with ſo much care, that not the ſmalleſt ſpot is left on their 


ins; and their legs, mane and tail, are alſo waſhed; 
which are let grow long, and ſeldom combed, to avoid 
dreaking the hairs. They have nothing given them to eat 
all day, and ſeldom are al ſowed to drink above two or three 
times; at ſunſet, a bag is faſtened round their heads, in 


| which is about half a buſhel of very clean barley. © Theſe 


horſes, therefore, eat on] y during the night; and the bag is 


not taken from them till the next morning, when all is 
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or eight months old, the young children mount them, and 
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%Qẽ munen, . 


eaten up; and, in the month of March, when the graſs 


is tolerably high, they are turned out to paſturxe. As ſoon 
as the ſpring is paſt, they are taken again from paſture, and 
have neither graſs or oats all the reſt of the year, and ſtran 


but ſeldom, barley being their only food. They do not 


fail cutting the mane of the colts as ſoon as they are a hr 
or eighteen months old, in order to make it grow thick and 


5 long. They mount them at two years old, or 3 
ddie 


and a half at fartheſt; till this age they put neither 
nor bridle on them; and every day, from morning till 
nigbt, all the Arabian horſes ſtand ſaddled at the door of 


T4 
7 


The breed of theſe horſes is diſperſed in Barbary; amang 


. the Moors, and even among the Negroes of the river Game 
bia and Senegal; the lords of the country have ſome which | 


are of uncommon beauty. Inſtead of barley or oats, they 
give them maize reduced to flour, which they mix wi 
milk, when they are inclined to fatten them; and in this 
hot climate they ſeldom let them drinn. 
The Tartars live with their horſes nearly in the ſame 


manner as the Arabians do. When they are about ſeven 


make them walk and gallop a-little way by turns; they } 


thus break them by degrees, and oblige them to! underge 


long faſtings; but they never mount them for racing or 


hunting till they are ſix or ſeven years old, and then make 
them ſupport incredible fatigue, ſuch as travelling two or 


three days together without ſtopping, paſſing: four or five | 


without any other food than a handful of graſs every-eight 
hours, and alſo inure them to go twenty-four Without 
drinking. Theſe horſes, which appear, and which ave in 
reality, ſo robuſt in their own country, become enfeebled 


and are ſoon. good for nothing, when tranſported to China 
or the Indies; but they ſucceed better in Perſia and T urkey, 


In lefler Tartary they have alſo. a breed of ſmalk; horſes, 
which are in ſuch eſtimation, that they are not allowed to 


ſell them to foreigners,. 'Theſe horſes have all the good 
and bad qualities of thoſe of great Tartary, which thews 


how much the ſame manners, and the ſame education, give © 


the ſame diſpoſition to theſe animals. There are alſo in 
Circaſſia, and in Mingrelia, many horſes which are even 
handſomer than thoſe of Tartary ; there are alſo found 
ſome. handſome horſes in the Ukraine, Walachia, Poland : 
and Sweden; but we have no particular account of their 
qualities and defects. Tz; 1 POS 5 


RY 


When the horſe is impaſſioned with love, deſire,.or aps. 


petite, he ſhews his teeth, and ſeems to laugh; he ſhews 


them alſo when he is angry, and would bite; he ſometimes 
puts out his tongue to lick, but leſs frequently than the ox, 
who licks much more than the horſe, and who, not- 
withſtanding, is leſs ſenſible to careſſes. 5 
The horſe alſo remembers ill treatment much longer, 
and is ſooner rebuffed than the ox; his natural ſpirit and 
courage are ſuch, that, when he finds more is expected 
from him than he is able to perform, he grows angry, and 


— 


will not endeavour; inſtead of which, the ox, who is flow ' 


| and idle, exerts himſelf, and is more eaſily tire. 
The horſe ſleeps much leſs than man; for when he 
is in health, he does not reſt more than two or three 


hours together; he then gets up to eat; and when he has 
e 1 


been tod much fatigued, he lies down a ſecond time, after 
having eaten; but, in the whole, he does not ſleep more 
than three or four hours in the twenty-four. | There are 
even ſome horſes who never lie down, but ſleep ſtanding. 
it has alſo been remarked, that geldings ſleep oftener and 
lunger than horſes, | | | 


4 


1uadrupeds do not all drink in the ſame manner, though 


they are all equally obliged to ſeek with the head for the 


| liquor, which they cannot get any other way, excepting the 
monkey, macaw, and ſome others that have hands, and 
confequently drink like men, when a vaſe or glaſs is given 
them which they can hold; for they carry it to their 


mouths, inclining the head, throwing down the liquor, and 


ſwallowing it by the ſimple motion of deglutition. Man 
uſually drinks in the ſame manner, becauſe it is moſt con- 
venient. Moſt quadrupeds alſo chooſe that mode which is 
moſt agreeable to them, and conſtantly follow it. The 
dog, whoſe mouth is very large, and the tongue long and 
thin, drinks lapping ; that is, by licking the liquor, and 
forming with the tongue a kind of cup ar ſcoop, which fills 
each time with a tolerable quantity of liquon; and this 
mode he prefers to that of wetting the noſe. The horſe, on 
the contrary, whoſe mouth is ſmall, and whoſe mages is 
too ſhort and thick to ſcoop it up, arid who always 


with more avidity than he eats, dips the mouth and noſe 


quickly and deeply into the water, which he ſwallows 
largely by the ſimple motion of deglutition ; but even this 
forces him to drink without fetching his breath; whilſt the 
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dog breathes at his eaſe while he is drinking, Horſes-there-> _ 


| tore ſhould be ſuffered to take ſeveral draughts, eſpecially 
8 e . after 
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after running, when reſpiration is ſhort and quick; the 


ſhould not be ſuffered to drink the water too cold, becailſs 


that, independently of the cholic, which cold water fre. 
quently occaſions, it ſometimes happens alſo, from the ne. 
ceffity they are in of dipping the noſe into the water, that 


they catch cold, which often lays the foundation of a 


diſorder called the glanders, the moſt formidable of all to 
that ſpecies of animal; for it is known, that the ſeat of 
the glanders is in the pituitary. membrane, and that it js 


conſequently a real cold, which cauſes an inflammation in 


this membrane; and travellers, who give us a detail of the 


maladies of horſes in warm climates, as in Arabia, Perſia, 


and Barbary, do not ſay that the glanders are fo frequent 


there as in cold climates; and it is from this that the con- 
jecture ariſes, that this malady is occaſioned by the coldneſz 
of the water, becauſe theſe animals are obliged: to dip and 
keep the noſe and noſtrils a conſiderable time under water, 


which would be prevented by never giving it to them cold, 


and by always wiping the noſtrils after they have drank, 
Aﬀes, who fear the cold more than horſes, and who re- 
ſemble them ſo ſtrongly in the interior ſtructure, are, not- 
withſtanding, not fo ſubject to the glanders; which may 
poſſibly happen from their drinking in a different manner 
from horſes; for, inſtead of dipping the mouth and 
noſe ns 6 into the water, they ſcarcely touch it with 
their lips. | VVV 50 ; 
I ſhall not ſpeak of the other diſeaſes of horſes; it 
would extend this Natural Hiſtory too much to join to the 
hiſtory of an animal that of its diſorders: nevertheleſs, [ 
cannot leave the hiſtory of the horſe, without regretting 
that the health of this uſeful animal ſhould have been 
hitherto abandoned to the care, and too frequently abſurd . 
practice, of ignorant people. The branch of phyſic which 
the ancients called Veterinarian, is at bf ſcarcely 
known but by name. Were ſome phyſician' to direct his 
views this way, and make this ſtudy his principal object, 
he would ſoon find it anſwer his purpoſe, both with 2 
to reputation and profit. Inſtead of degrading himſelf, he 
would render his name illuſtrious; and this branch of 
hyſic would not be ſo conjectural and difficult as the other. 
All cauſes being more ſimple in animals than in man, the 
diſeaſes ought alſo to be leſs complicated, and conſequenti7 
more ealily to be gueſſed at, and treated with more ſucceſs, 
withcut mentioning the entire liberty he would have of 


making experiments and finding out new remedies, and the 
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ability 
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ability of arriving without fear or reproach at a great 
extent of knowledge of this kind, from Which; by anatogy;* - 
might alſo be drawn inferences uſeful to the A8 curing 
mankind. >; 5 „ 1 2 i hey ; 8 8 E 3 | „„ 
. 1 J ED ESO 00 © 154 FOTOS ih : 
Tur Ass.] Af we conſider this animal with attention, 
he appears only to be à horſe degenerated. | The perfect 
ſimilitude in the conſbrmation of the brain, the lungs, the 
ſtomach, the inteſtigal conduit, the heart, the liver, and 
other viſcera and the great reſemblance of the body, legs, 
feet, and the entite tkeletong" is a ſufficient foundation for 
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the rump, and alſo in the dimenſions of the nei hbouring 

| efite, manner of drinking, = 
&. Do the horſe and the aſs, then; come originally from | Wo 
the ſame Rock F/are” they &Pri fame Family, or not? and, {IN 
have they not always been different ani . 
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90 _ - NATURAL HISTORY, _ "Og 

When two individuals cannot produce together, we en 
no otherwiſe account: for /it, but from ſlight difference-in 
their temperament, or ſome accidental fault in the organs of 

generation, of one er the other of theſe two individuals; 
that two individuals of different ſpecies, and which are 
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il | - Joined together, ſhould produce other individuals which do 
1 
il and can conſequently produce nothing like themſelves, 
[ih | there needs for that but a certain degree of conformity be- 
at 1 tween the form of the body and the organs of generation 
wh of theſe different animals; but what an immenſe, and 
My | perhaps infinite number of combinations are neceſlary, 
4 | even to ſuppoſe that two animals, male and female, of a 
—_ certain ſpecies, have not only ſo much degenerated, as to be 
1 [ | no longer of the ſame ſpecies ; that is to ſay, are no longer 
Wi able to produce with thoſe of their on kind, but are even 
1 degenerated to ſuch a degree that they can only produce 
14 together; and alſo, what a prodigious immenſity of com- 
1 binations are neceſſary that the production of theſe two de- 
1 generated animals ſhould follow exactly the fame laws 
74 which are obſerved in the production of perfect animals; 
i for a degenerated animal is itſelf a vitiated production; and 
1 how can a vitiated, depraved origin, become a ſtock, and 
11 not only produce a conſtant ſueceſſion of beings, but even 
+.þ produce them in the ſame manner, and following the ſame 
TH laws, which in effect reproduce the animal, the origin of 
4.4 which is pure? | Bat „ 
VU! Although we cannot demonſtrate that the production of 
#:Þ a a ſpecies, by degeneration, is a thing impoſſible in nature, 
1 yet the number of probabilities to the contrary is ſo great, 
| i that even philoſophically, we can no longer doubt of it; 
14 for if ſome ſpecies have been produced by the degeneration 
1 of others, if the ſpecies of the aſs comes from the ſpecies of 
— the horſe, this can only have happened ſucceſſively; and by 
— degrees there would have been, between the horſe and the 
TE aſs, a great number of intermediate animals, the firſt of 
IF which would have-differed but lightly in its nature from 
1:31 the horſe, and the Jatter would have approached by degrees 
J to that of the aſs: and why do we not ſee the repreſenta- 
. tives, the deſcendants of theſe intermediate ſpecies ? why do 
15 only the two extremes remain? „ „ 
FE | The aſs is then an aſs, and not a horſe degenerated ; the 
1 aſs has a naked tail; he is neither a ſtranger, an intruder, 
14 nor a baſtard ; he has, like all other animals, his family, 
in his ſpecies, and his rank; his blood is pure; and although | 
is his nobility is leſs illuſtrious, yet it is equally good, equally | 
| 14h | 
FI | 
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THE Ass. 0 


ancient with that of the horſe. Why, then, have we ſo 


much contempt for this animal; ſo good, ſo patient, io 


ſteady, ſo uſeful? do men. carry their contempt even to 
animals, thoſe: which ſerve them ſo well, and at fo ſmall an 
expence? we beſtow education on the horſe, take care of 
him, inſtruct him, and exerciſe him, whilſt the aſs is aban- 


doned to the care of the loweſt ſervant, or the tricks of 


children; ſo that, inſtead of improving, he muſt boſe by his 


education; and. if there were not a fund of good qualities, 


he would certainly loſe them by the manner in which he is 


treated. He is the may-game of the ruſticks, who beat him 
with ſtaffs, overload him, and make him work beyond his 
ſtrength. We do not conſider, that the aſs would be in 


himſelf, and with reſpec to us, the moſt beautiful, the beſt- 
formed, and moſt aitki 

horſe in the world; he is the ſecond, inſtead of being the 
firſt ; and it is from that only, that he appears to be of no 
value: the compariſon degrades him; we look at him, and 


give our opinions, not from himſelf, but comparatively with 


the horſe ; we forget that he is an aſs, that he has all the 
qualities of his nature, all the gifts attached to his ſpecies; 
and at the ſame time, we only think of the figure and qua- 
lities of the horſe, which are wanting in him, and which 
he ought not to have. nl ang 


He is naturally as humble, patient, and quiet, as the 


horſe is proud, ardent, and impetuous; he ſuffers with con- 


ſtancy, and perhaps with eourage, chaſtiſement and blows; 


he is moderate both as to the quantity and quality of his 
food; he is contented with the hardeſt and moſt diſagreeable 


herbs, which the horſe, and other animals, will leave with 
difdain ; he is very delicate with reſpect to his water, for 
he will drink none but the cloves, and from rivulets 
which he is acquainted with ; he drinks as moderately as 
he eats, and does not put his noſe in the water (through 
fear, as ſome ſay, of the ſhadow of his ears): as care is not 
taken to curry-comb him, he frequently rolls himſelf on 
the graſs, thiſtles, and in the duſt ; and, without regarding 
his load, he lays himſelf down to roll about-as often as he 


can, and by this. ſeems to. reproach his maſter, for the 
little care he takes of him; for he does not paddle about in 


the mud and in the water ; he even fears to wet his feet, 


and will turn out of his road to avoid the mud; his legs 


are alſo drier and cleaner than the horſe; he is ſuſceptible 
of education, and fome have been ſeen ſufficiently diſciplined 
to be made a ſhew of. 8 . 3 e 


inguiſhed of animals, if there were no 
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” 4h their earlieſt youth, they are T prightly, and even hand. 
ſome; they are light and genteel; but, either from age or 


low ; and, though they ſeem to make. the 


be 


j 1 
9 


bad treatment, they ſoon loſe it, and become ſlow, indocile 
and headſtrong. Pliny aſſures us, that, when they ſeparate 
the mother from the young one, ſhe will go through fire to 


recover it. The aſs is alſo ſtrongly attached to his maſter, 


notwithſtanding he is uſually ill- treated; he will ſmell him 
afar off, and can diſtinguiſh him from all other men; he 
alſo knows the places where he has lived, and the ways 
which he has frequented ;_ his eyes are good, and ſmell 
acute; his ears are excellent, which has alſo contributed to 
his being numbered among timid animals, which it is pre- 
tended have all the hearing extremely delicate, and the ears 
long; when he is overloaded, he ſhews it by lowering his 
head, and bending down his ears; when he is greatly 


abuſed, he opens his mouth, and draws back his lips ina 


moſt diſagreeable manner, which gives him an air of deriſion 
and ſcorn ; if his eyes are covered over, he remains motion- 
leſs; and when he is laid down on his fide, and his head is 
fixed in ſuch a manner that one eye reſts on the ground, 
and that the other is covered with a piece of wood or ſtick, 
he will remain in this ſttuation without any motion or en- 
deavour to get up: he walks, trots, and gallops like the 


horſe; but all his motions are ſmaller, and much ſlower 


notwithſtanding he can run with tolerable ſwiftneſs, he ean. 


gallop but a little way, and only for a ſmall Li time; 


* 


and whatever paces he uſes, if he is hard pre 
fatigued. 5 F Sr(E e 1 
| T he horſe neighs, and the aſs brays, which he does bya 
long, diſagreeable and diſcordant cry. The ſhe-aſs has the 
voice clearer and ſhriller; thoſe that are enn __ 
ame efforts, and 

the ſame motions of the throat, yet their cry cannot be 
heard far off. f 247-10 SR 
Of all the animals covered with hair, the aſs is leaſt ſab». 


fled, he is ſoon 


ject to vermin ; he has never any lice, which apparently 


proceeds from the hardneſs,and dryneſs. of the ſkin, which 
is certainly harder than in the greateſt part of other qua- 


drupeds; and it is for the ſame reaſon, that he is much 


leſs ſenſible than the horſe, to the whip and the ſting of the 
flies. // en: ove 3 COT! 

At two years and a half old, the firſt middle inciſive teeth 
fall out, and afterwards the other inciſive at the fide of the 
firſt fall alio, and are renewed at the ſame time and im the 


ſame order as thoſe of the horſe ; the age of the aſs is alſo. | 


Es | known 


— 


7 


5 | FF | | 
known” by his teeth; the third inciſive on tach ſide aſcer- 
tains it, as in nher 8 

The aſs is three or four years in rom: ng, and lives twenty- 
five or thirty years. They ſleep leſs than the horſe, and do 
not lie down to ſleep, except when quite tire. 

There are —_— aſſes different races, as among horſes; 
but they are much 


but we cannot doubt that they came all originally from 


warm climates. Ariſtotle aſſures us, that there were none 


in his time in Scythia, nor in the other neighbouring coun- 


tries of Scythia, nor even in Gaul, which, he ſays, is a cold 


climate; and he adds, that a cold climate either prevents 
them from procreating their ſpecies, or cauſes them to de- 
generate; and that this laſt circumſtance is the reaſon that 
they are ſmall and weak in Illyria, Thrace and Epirus. 
They appear to have come originally from Arabia, and to 


have paſſed from Arabia into Egypt, from Egypt into 


Greece, from Greece into Italy, from Italy into France, 
and afterwards into Germany, England, and laſtly into 
Sweden, &c. for they are, in fact, weak and ſmall in pro- 
portion to the coldneſs of the climate. 
The Latins, after the Greeks, have called the wild aſs, 
angra; which animal muſt not be confounded, as ſome na- 
turaliſts and many travellers have done, with the zebra; of 
which we ſhall give a ſeparate hiſtory, becauſe the zebra is 


of a different ſpecies from the aſs. ' The angra, or wild aſs, 


is not ſtriped like the zebra, and is not near ſo elegant 
in figure. Wild afles are found in ſome of the iſlands of 


the Archipelago, and ge in that of Cerigo; there 


are alſo many in the deſarts of Lybia and Numidia; they 
are grey, and run ſo faſt, that the horſes of Barbary only 


can beat them in hunting. When they ſee. a man, they 


give a loud cry, turn themſelves about, and ſtop, and 
do not attempt to fly till they find he comes near them; 
they are taken in ſnares made with ropes, and go in 
troops both to paſturage and to drink; their fleſh is 


alſo eaten. There were alſo, in the time of Marmol, 
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eſs known, becauſe they have not been - 
taken the ſame care of, or followed with the ſame attention; 
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Neither aſſes nor horſes have been found in Americi, 
although the climate, but eſpecially of that part called 


North America, is as good for them as any other: thoſe 


wild horſes. | 


which: the Spaniards have tranſported. from Europe, and 
which they have left in the Weſt: Indies, and on the 
Continent, have greatly multiplied; and in ſome. parts Wil 
wild aſſes are found in troops, and are taken in ſnares like Wl 


The aſs with the mare produces large mules, and the 


Horſe with the ſhe-aſs produces ſmall mules, differing 


from the firſt in many reſpects; we ſhall finiſh the natural 


| hiſtory of the aſs with that of its properties, and the uſes 


to which the animal may be applied. 


As wild aſſes are unknown in theſe climates, we cannot 


in reality ſay whether the flcſh is good to eat; but It is 


certain, that the fleſh. of the domeſtic aſs is extremely bad, 
on the contrary, is an approved and ſpecific remedy for 

certain complaints, and its uſe is known from the Greeks * 

to us: that it may be good in its kind, we ſhould chuſe 


a 
foa 


pocket-books, which is lightly varniſhed over: it is alſo 


T uE Ox.] After man, theſe animals which live an 
| fleſh only, are the greateſt deſtroyers: they are at the ſame 


It is — by an attention always new, and by cares pre- 


and harder than that of the horſe. The milk of the aß, 


young healthy ſhe-aſs, full of fleſh, that has lately 
ed, and which has not ſince been with the male: care 
muſt be taken to feed her well with hay, wheat, and 
graſs, with particular care not to let the milk cool, and 
not even to expoſe it to the air, which will ſpoil it in a 
little time. „ M 

The ſkin of the aſs is uſed for different purpoſes, ſuch 
as to make drums, ſhoes, &c. and thick parchment for 


with aſſes ſkin that the Orientals make the ſagri, which 
we call ſhagreen. . ELLE ou 
The aſs is, perhaps, with reſpect to himſelf, the animal 
which can carry the greateſt weight; and as it coſts but 
little to feed him, and he ſcarcely requires any care, be 
is of great uſe in the country, at the mill, &c. he alſo 
ſerves to ride on, as all his paces are gentle, and he ſtum- 
bles leſs than the horſe: he is frequently put to the plough 
in countries where the earth is light, and his dung is an 
excellent manure to enrich hard moiſt lands, 1 


time both the enemies of nature, and the rivals of man. 


meditated and followed, that theſe flocks, theſe birds, 4 


. 204 ORE ee 95 


can be ſheltered from the fury of the birds of prey, and 


the carnivorous wolf, fox, weazel, &. and it is only > 
| 1 


2 continual war, that he can preſerve his grain, fruits, 
his ſubſiſtence, and even his clothing, 
city of the rats, moths, mites, &c. Inſects are among 
thoſe creatures, which do more harm than good in the 


world; on the contrary, the ox, the ſheep, and thoſe 
other animals which feed on graſs, are the beſt, the moſt 
uſeful, and the moſt precious for man; ſince they not 


only nouriſh him, but conſume: and coſt him leaſt: the 


ox, above all the reſt, is the moſt excellent in this reſpect, 


for he gives as much to the earth as he takes from it, 
and even enriches the ground on which he lives; inſtead 


of which the horſe and. the greateſt part of other animals, 


in a few years impoveriſh the beſt paſture-land. -.* + 

That the ox is not ſo proper as the horſe, the aſs, the 
camel, &c. for carrying burthens, the form of his back 
and loins, is a demonſtration; but the thickneſs of his 


neck, and the broadneſs of his ſhoulders ſufficiently in- 


dicate that he is proper for drawing, and carrying the 
yoke; it is alſo, in this manner that he draws with the 


moſt advantage, and it is ſingular that this cuſtom is not 


eneral. . wy 5 
: Throughout ſome provinces they oblige him to draw 
with his horns, for which the only reaſon they give is, 
that when harneſs is fixed to his horns, he is managed 
with more eaſe: his head is very ſtrong, and he draws 
very well in this manner, but with much leſs advant 
than when he draws by the ſhoulders. He ſeems. to b. 


made on purpoſe for the 2 the ſize of his body, the 


ſlowneſs of his motions, the ſhortneſs of his legs, and even 
his tranquillity and patience when he labours, ſeem to 


- 


— 


ainſt the vora- 


concur in rendering him proper for the cultivation of the 


fields, and more capable than any other of oyercoming 


the conſtant reſiſtanee that the earth oppoſes to his efforts. 


In thoſe ſpecies of animals, which man has formed into 
flocks, and where the multiplication is the principal ob- 
ject, the female is more neceſſary, more uſeful than the 


male; the produce of the cow is a benefit which grows, 


and which is renewed every inſtant, the fleſh of the calf 
is healthy and delicate; the milk is the food of children, 
butter reliſhes the greateſt part of our victuals, and cheeſe 
is the, common food of the country-people ; how many 
poor families are, at this time, reduced to live on their 


to 


cow! Theſe ſame men who every day, and from morning 
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ſour milk. 


to night, groan» with anguiſh, exhauſted with + continual 


labour, gain nothing from the earth but black bread, ang 


are obliged to give to others the flour, the ſubſtance of 
their grain; it is through them, and not for them, that 
the harveſts are abundant; theſe ſame men Who breed 


and multiply cattle, who take care of and are-conſtant] 
occupied, with them, dare not enjoy the fruits of their 


labour, the fleſh of the beaſts they are forbidden to'eat, 
reduced as they are by the neceſſity of their condition, 
that is to ſay, by the brutality of other men, to live like 
horſes, on barley and oats, or on common herbs, and 


At eighteen months old ; the cow is arrived at /puberty, 


and the bull when he arrives at two years; but®*though 


they can engender at this age, it is better to ſtay till they 

are three years old before they are ſuffered to copulate; 
the ſtrength of theſe animals is greateſt from three years 
old till nine; after this, neither cows nor bulls are fit } 


for any thing but to fatten for the ſlaughter, as at two 


years of age they are almoſtat their-full growth: the length 
of their lives is alſo, like that of the greateſt part of the 


other ſpecies of animals, about fourteen years, and they | 


ſeldom live longer than fifteen. 


The dulleſt and mipit idle animais-are nor h 7 


ſleep the ſoundeſt, or the longeſt. The ox fleeps, but 
his ſleep is ſhort, and not very found ; for he awakes at 


the leaſt noiſe : he uſually lies on his left ſide, and that 


kidney is always larger and fatter than the kidney on the | 


Oxen, like other domeſtic animals, differ in colours 


but at the ſame time red appears the moſt common | 
lour, and the redder they are, the more they are eſteemed. } 
Tt is ſaid, that oxen of a bay colour laſt longeſt; that 
- thole of a brown colour are ſooner fatigued, and ſhorter 
lived; that the grey, brindled, and white are not proper 
for work, and are only fit to be fatted for ſlaughter : but 


whatever colour the coat of the ox is of, it ſhould be 
ſhining, thick, and ſoft to the touch; for if it is rough 
and uneven, we have reaſon to think that the animal 


is not well, or at leaſt, that he is not of a ſtrong con- 


ſtitution. 6 ' 
The ox ſhould only be worked from three years old to 


ten; and it is proper to take him then from the plough, | 


in order to fatten and fell him, as the fleſh will be better 
than if he be kept longer. The age of this 3 8 
| : 5 known | 
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known by his teeth and horns. The firſt front teeth fall 
out when he is ten months old, and are replaced by others 
| which are larger and not ſo white: at ſixteen months thoſe 
| on each ſide of the middle teeth drop out, and are re- 
placed by others; and at three years old, all the inciſive 
teeth are renewed: they are then all long, white, and 
even; and, in proportion as the ox advances in years, =_ 
decay, and become unequal-and black. The horns fall 
off at three years, and theſe are or queens by other horns, — 
which, like the ſecond teeth, fall off no more; only thoſe 
of the ox and the cow grow larger and longer than thoſe 
of the bull; the growth of theſe ſecond horns is not uni- 
form. The firſt year, that is to-ſay, the fourth year of 
the age of the ox, two little pointed horns ſprout, which 
are even, and terminate at the head by a kind of knob; 
the following year this knob grows from the head, puſhed 
out by a tylinder of horn, which forms and terminates alſo 
| by another knob, and ſo on; for as long as the animal 
lives, the horns grow: theſe knobs-: become annular 
knots, which are eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed in the horns, 
and by which alſo the age may be eaſily known, by 
reckoning three years for the firſt knob next the point 
of the horn, and one year more for each of the intervals 
between the other knobs. „ ee | 
The horſe eats night and day, ſlowly, but almoſt con- 
tinually; the ox, on the contrary, eats quick, and takes 
in a ſhort time all the food which he requires; after 
which he ceaſes eating, and lies down to ruminate. This 
difference ariſes from the different conformation of the 
ſtomachs of theſe animals, The ox, of whoſe ſtomachs 
the two firſt form but one bag of a vaſt capacity, can in 
both of them, without inconvenience, at the ſame time 
receive graſs, which it afterwards ruminates and digeſts 
| t leiſure. The horſe, whofe ſtomach is ſmall; and can re- 
ceive but a ſmall quantity of graſs, is filled ſucceſſively 
in proportion as he digeſts it, and it paſſes into the in- 
teſtines, where is performed the principal decompoſition 
of the food. | ff | PS 
Chewing the cud is but a vomiting without ſtraining, - 
occaſioned by the re- action of the firſt ſtomach. on the 
food which it contains. The ox fills the two firſt ſto- 
machs, the paunch, and the bag, which is but a portion 
of the paunch, as much as he can. This membranes 
acts with foree on the graſs which it contains; it is chew- 
ed but a little, and its quantity is greatly increaſed by 
CIS . fermentations 
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fermentation. Were the food liquid, this force ef con- 
traction would occaſion it to paſs by the third ſtomach, 
which only communicates with the other by a narrow 
conveyance, and cannot admit ſuch dry food, or, atleaſt, 
can only admit the moiſter parts. The food muſt, there- 
fore, neceſſarily paſs up again into the ceſophagus,” the 
orifice of which is larger than the orifice of the conduit, 
and the animal again chews and macerates them, 'imbibez 


them afreſh with its faliva, and thus by degrees makes the 


aliment more moift; he reduces it to a paſte, liquid 
enough for it to go into this conduit which paſſes into 


the third ſtomach, where it js again macerated before it 


goes into the fourth; and it is in this laſt ſtomach that 
the decompoſition of the hay is finiſhed, which is reduced 
to a perfect mucilage. „ FOE 


W hat chiefly confirms the truth of this explication, Is, 


that as long as the animals ſuck, and are fed with milk 
and other liquid aliments, they do not chew the cud; 


and that they chew the cud much more in winter, when 


they are fed with dry food, than in ſummer, when they 
eat tender graſs. | | 5 
Good milk is neither too thick, nor too thin; its con- 


ſiſtence ſhould be fuch, that when we take a drop, it ſhould 


preſerve its roundneſs without running, and in colour it 
ſhould be of a beautiful white: that which is inclinable 
to blue or yellow is not good; its taſte ſhould be ſweet, 
without any bitterneſs or ſourneſs; it ſhould alſo be of a 
good colour, or without colour; it is beſt during the 
month of May, and during the ſummer, than in the win- 
but when the cow 1s 
of a proper age, and in good health. The milk of young 
heifers is too thick, that of old cows during the winter 
is alſo too thick. The milk of cows which are hot, is not 
good, any more than that of a cow which is near her 


time, or which has lately calved. In the third and fourti 


ſtomach of the calf which ſucks, there are clots of curdled 


milk; theſe clots of milk dried in the air, ſerve to make 


rennet, and the longer it is kept, the better it is, and it 
requires but a ſmall quantity to” make a large quantity af 


- Cheeſe. | | 


Bulls, cows, and oxen, are very apt to lick themſelves, 
but moſtly when they are quiet and at reſt; and as it b 
thought that it prevents their fattening, it is uſual to rub 


all the parts of their bodies which they can touch with 


their dung. When this precaution is. not taken, wm 
SL nie 
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raiſe up the hair of their coats with their tongues, which are 
very rough, and they ſwallow this hair in large quantities. 
As this Glance cannot digeſt, it remains in the ſtomach; 
and forms round, ſmooth balls, which are ſometimes of 
ſo conſiderable a ſize, that they incommode them, and 
prevent their digeſtion, by remaining in the ſtomach. 
Theſe knobs in time get covered with a brown cruſt, 
which is ſomewhat hard; it is, notwithſtanding, but a 
thick mucilage, which, by rubbing RT be- 
comes hard and ſhining; it is never found any where but 
in the paunch, and if any of the hair gets into the other 
ſtomachs, it does not remain any more than in the bowels, 
but ſeems to paſs with the aliments. 3 
Animals which have inciſive teeth, ſuch as the horſe 
and the aſs, in both jaws, bite ſhort graſs more eaſily than 
thoſe which want inciſive teeth in the ſuperior jaw; and 
if the ſheep and the goat bite the cloſeſt, it is becauſe 
they are ſmall, and their lips are thin. But the ox, whoſe 
lips are thick, can only bite long graſs; and it is for 
this reaſon that they do no harm to the paſture on which 
they live, as they can only bite off the tops of the Joung 
raſs: they do not ſtir the roots, and for this reaſon ſcarce- 
ly hurt the growth; inſtead of which, the ſheep and the 
goat bite ſo cloſe, that they deſtroy the ſtalk and ſpoil 
the root. Beſides, the horſe chuſes the moſt delicate graſs, 
and leaves the largeſt to grow, the ſtalks of which are 
hard: inſtead of this, the ox bites theſe thick ſtalks, and 
by little and little deſtroys the coarſe graſs ; ſo that, at the 
| end of ſome. years, the eld in which the horſe has lived 
becomes a very bad one, whilſt that on which the ox has 
brouſed, becomes fine paſture. „ 


Tux SHEEP.) We can no longer doubt, but that ani- 
mals which are actually domeſtic, were formerly wild: 
thoſe whoſe hiſtory has already been ar afford a ſuffi- 


cient proof of it; and there are ftil} wild horſes, wild 
aſſes, and wild bulls. But man, who has conquered ſo 
many millions of individuals, can he boaſt of having con- 
quered an entire ſpecies? As they were all created without 
his participation, may. he not alſo believe, that they all 
have had orders to grow without his help? If we nber, 
nevertheleſs, the weakneſs and ſtupidity of the ſheep, and 
at the ſame time reflect, that this animal, without defence, 
cannot find ſafety in flight; that he has for his CO 
| gb 3 | all 
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all devouring animals, which ſeem to ſeek him in pre 
ference to any other, and to devour him by choice; 5 
formerly this ſpecies produced but few; that each indiyi- 
dual lived but a ſhort time;-we ſhall be tempted to think, 
that from the beginning, ſheep were confided to the cam 
of man; that they had occaſion for his protection to ſub. 
fiſt, and of his care to multiply; ſince it is a fact, that 
there are no wild ſheep in the deſarts; that in all place 
where man does not rule, the lion, the tiger, and the 
wolf reign by force, and by cruelty ; that theſe animals 
. of blood and carnage, all live longer, and multiply much 
more than ſheep; and, in ſhort, that if we were now to 
abandon the troops of theſe ſpecies, which we have 
rendered ſo numerous, they would ſoon be deftroyed be- 
fore our eyes, and the ſpecies would be entirely anni-' } 
hilated by the voraciouſnefs of its numberlefs ſpecies of } 
Enemies. „ 45 LE EE 
The ſheep is indeed abſolutely without refource, and 
without defence. The ram has but feeble arms; his 
courage is nothing but a petulance uſeleſs to himſelf, in- 
convenient to others, and which is deſtroyed by caſtration, - 
The wether ſheep are ſtill more fearful than ewes; it is 
through fear that they gather ſo often in troops; the 
ſmalleſt noiſe, to which they are unaccuſtomed, is ſuff- 
cient to make them fly, and get cloſe together. This 
fear is attended with the greateſt ſtupidity ; for they knoy 
not how to fly the danger, nor do they even ſeem to feel | 
the inconvenience of their ſituation ; they continue where- | 
ever they are, either in rain or ſnow, whence they will 
not ſtir; and to oblige them to change their ſituation, they 
muſt have a chief, who is intruſted to walk firſt, and 
whom they will follow, ſtep by ſtep. This chief will 
remain with the reſt of the flock, without motion, m the 
ſame place, if he were not driven from it by the ſhepherd, 
or the dog which guards them, who, in rat, watches for 
their ſafety, defends, directs, and ſeparates them, aſſem- 
bles them together, and communicates to them motions 
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1 not their own. Goats, which in many things reſemble 
HE! | ſheep, have much more underſtanding. 8 
FR] But this animal, ſo cowardly in itſelf, fo wanting in 
FF i ſentiment, and interior qualities, is to man the moſt pre- 
1 Bm cCious of all animals, and the moſt uſeful, both for bs | | 
||. B preſent, and future ſupport. Of itſelf, it not only ſup- = 
EF i plies our greateſt neceſſities, but, at the ſame time fur- ; 
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niſhes us both with food and clothing: without reckon- 
ing the particular advantages we have from the milk; the 
ſkin, and, even the bowels, the bones, and the dung of 
this animal ſeem to evince that nature has given it nothing 
but what turns out uſeful to man. 1 
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| Theſe animals, whoſe underſtandings are ſo ſimple, 


are alſo of a very weak conſtitution; for they cannot walk 
long; travelling weakens and exhauſts them; and when 
they run, they pant, and are ſoon out of breath, The 
great heat of the ſun is as diſagreeable to them, as too 
much moiſture, cold and ſnow. They are ſubjet to 
many diſorders, the greateſt part of which are conta- 
gious; ſuperabundance' of fat ſometimes kills them, 

and always prevents them from having young ones. 


They ſuffer a great deal in having young, have frequent | 5 


r and require more care than any other domeſtic 
animal, | | 5 
At one year old, the ſheep loſe the two front teeth of 
the inferior jaw; and almoſt every one knows that they 
have no ineiſive teeth in the ſuperior jaw; at eighteen 
months old, the two neighbouring teeth of the two firſt that 
fell, fall alſo; and, at three years old, they are all replaced; 
they are then even, and tolerably white; but, in propor- 
tion as the animal becomes older, they become uneven and 
black. The age of the ram is alſo known ws his horns, 
which ſhew themſelves in the firſt year, and frequently 
from the birth; they grow every year a ring, which is a 
mark round, and continue growing till death. Moſt com- 
monly, the ſheep have no horns ; but they have boney pro- 
minences on their heads, in the ſame part where the horns 
of the rams grow; there are, notwithſtanding, ſome ſheep 
| which have two, and even four horns. Theſe ſheep are 
like the others; their horns are five or fix inches long, 
but leſs turned than thoſe of the ram; and when there are 
_ horns, the two exterior ones are ſhorter than the two 
others. 17 15 98 „ 
Sheep carry their young five months, and drop them at 
the beginning of the ſixth; they uſually produce but one 
lamb, and ſometimes two; in warm climates they may pro-— 
duce twice a year, but in cold climates they produce 
but once a year. | | | 
The ſheep has great plenty of milk for five or ſix months. 
This milk is tolerable food for children, and for poor people 
in the country; and they gu ar cheeſe with it, eſpe- 
clally when it is mixed with cow's milk. _ 
e 1 
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ä advantage ſo much as the heat of the ſun. 


but Mr. Daubenton has found ſome, which exactly reſemble 


may be found in the livers of other animals. It has alſo 
been ſaid, that butterflies have been found in the Jivers of 


and if they were to wait till the months of June and July, 
there would not be time enough for the wool to grow 
during the ſummer, to preſerve them from the cold in the 


1 
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In dry ſoils, and in high grounds, where wild thyme and 
other odoriferous herbs abound, the fleſh of the ſheep is of 
a much better quality than when it is fed in low plains and 
humid valleys, unleſs theſe plains are ſandy and near the 
ſea; becauſe then all the herbs imbibe a ſaltneſs, and the 
fleſh of mutton is no where ſo good as in theſe falt 
meadows ; the ſheep's milk is alſo more abundant, and of a 
better flavour, as nothing is more pleaſing to the taſte of 
theſe animals than ſalt, nothing is more ſalutary for them, 
when it is given to them in moderation ; and in ſome places, 
they por into the ſheep-pen a bag of ſalt, or a ſalt ſtone, 
which they will all lick by turns. „„ 
Nothing contributes more to fatten ſheep, than to give 
them water in great quantity; and nothing prevents this 


We frequently find worms in the livers of animals; and 
in the Journal des Savans, there is a deſcription of worms 
found in the livers of ſheep and oxen, as alſo in the German 
Ephemerides. One would think that theſe ſingular worms 
were only found in the livers of animals which chew the cud; 


them, in the liver of the aſs; and it is probable that the 


ſheep. 3 „ Fo 
The operation of ſheep-ſhearing is performed once a 
year. In France it is performed in the month of 19 
after the ſheep have been well waſhed, in order to make 
wool as clean as poſſible. In April it would be too cold; 


winter. The wool of ewes is uſually better, and in greater 
abundance, than that of ſheep; that on the neck, and the top 
of” the back, is the beſt ; that on the thighs, the belly, the 
tail, the throat, &c. is not ſo good; and that taken from 
beaſts which are ſick or dead is the worſt; that which is 
white, is preferable to grey, brown, or black, becauſe in 
dying it will take any A For the quality, that which 
is ſmooth is better than that which is frizzled; it is alſo 
ſaid, that ſheep whoſe wool is frizzled, are not ſo healthy 
as others. Another conſiderable advantage may be made of 
ſheep, which is, by letting them be on ground we with to 
improve. . The dung, the urine, and the heat of the bodies 
of theſe animals, will, in a little time, enrich 1 moſt 

| | ng | exhauſted, 
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exhauſted, cold, and infertile ground. A hundred ſheep, in 
one ſummer, will enrich eight acres of land for fix years. 


The ancients have ſaid, that all animals which chew the 


cud, have tallow; but this is only true of the ſheep and the 
at; and that of the goat is more abundant, whiter, drier, 


0 
Far, and of a better quality than any other. Greaſe 


differs from tallow, by being always ſoft ; inſtead of which, 
the fat gets harder as it gets colder ; and it is moſtly about 


the Joins that this ſuet is amaſſed in the greateſt quantities, 


and the left Join has always a larger quantity than the 
right. Sheep have no other fat about them but ſuet; and 
this matter is ſo predominant in their habit, that all the 


extremities of the body are edged with it; even the blood 


contains a conſiderable quantity. | 
The wool of Italy, Spain and England, is finer than the 

wool in France. _—© | | | | 
Thoſe animals with large, long tails, which are ſo com- 

mon in Africa and Aſia, and to which travellers have given 


the name of Barbary ſheep, appear to be of a different ſpecies 


from our ſheep, as well as the lamb of America, 


Tux GoaT.] The ſpecies of animals are all ſeparated 


by ſuch an interval, that there ſeems between them only the 


neceſſary ſpace to draw a line of ſeparation. - The aſs might 


almoſt replace the horſe ; and, if the ſpecies of ſheep were 
to fail, that of the 2 might ſupply the loſs. The 


goat, like the ſheep, furniſhes milk, and even in greater 
abundance; ſhe alſo has ſuet in abundance; her hair, 


though rougher than wool, ſerves, however, to make very 
good ſtuffs; and her ſkin is worth more than the ſkin of the 
ſheep. The fleſh of, the young goat alſo nearly reſembles 


that of the lamb, Theſe auxiliary ſpecies are wilder and 
more robuſt than the principal ſpecies. The aſs and the 
goat do not require ſo much care as the horſe and the ſheep 
for they every where find food to ſupport them, and brouze 
equally on plants of all kinds, even coarſe herbs, and buſhes 
with thorns on them. They are lefs affected with the in- 


temperance of the climate, and can do better without the 


help of man; and the leſs dependance they have on us, the 
more they ſeem to belong to nature, | | 


Although the goat is a diſtinct ſpecies, and perhaps more | 
diſtant from that of the ſheep than the ſpecies of the aſs is 


from that of the horſe, yet the goat will willingly couple 
with the ſheep, the aſs with the mare, and are ſometimes 
prolific ; but they have never introduced any intermediate 
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=—_s NATURAL HISTORY. - 1 
ſpecies between the goat and the ſheep. Theſe two ſperle 
are diſtinct, We eonſtantly ſeparated, and A 
the ſame diſtance from each other, and have never been 
changed by this mixture, or produced rn new ſtock, or ney 
breed of intermediate animals; for they have, at moſt, on] 
produced different individuals, which has no influence on 
the unity of each primitive ſpecies, and which, on the con, 
Sura confirms the reality of their different charaQeriftics, 
The goat has naturally more underſtanding, and can fhif 
better for herſelf than the ſheep ; ſhe comes voluntarily, and 
is eaſily familiariſed ; ſhe is ſenſible of carefles, and capable 
of attachment; ſhe is alſo ſtronger, lighter, more agil 
and leſs timid than the ſheep ; ſhe is lively, capricious an 
laſcivious. - | | „ 
Goats are fond of ſtraying in ſolitary places, are fond of 
climbing up ſteep places, ſleeping on the tops of rocks, and 
on the briak of precipices. GEES 5 
The inconſtancy of this animal's nature is ſhewn by the 
irregularity of her actions; ſhe walks, ſtops ſhort, runs, 
jumps, adyances, retreats, thews, then hides herſelf, or 
flies, and this all from caprice, or without any other deter- 
minate cauſe than her whimſical vivacity: and all the 
ſuppleneſs of the organs, all the nerves of the body, are 
ſcarcely ſufficient for the petulance and rapidity of theſe 
motions, which are all natural to her. „ 
That theſe animals are naturally fond of mankind, and 
that in uninhabited places they do not become wild, the 
following anecdote is a ſtriking confirmation. In 1698, an 
Engliſh veſſel having put into harbour at the iſle of Bone- 
viſte, two negroes preſented themſelves on board, and 
offered the Engliſh as many goats as they choſe to carry 
away. At the ſurprize which the captain ſhewed at thi 
offer, the negroes obſgrved there were but twelve perſons in 
all the iſland ; that the goats multiplied ſo faſt, that they 
became troubleſome ; and that, far from having any troudle 
in taking them, they followed them with a kind of obſti 
nacy, like domeſtic animals. 4 . 
| Gomes go five months with young, and bring forth at the 
beginning of the ſixth month; they ſuckle the your ones 
for about a month or five weeks; ſo that it may be reckonet 


about ſix- and- twenty weeks from the time of their coupling 
till the time that the young kid begins to eat. The goat 
generally produces one kid, ſometimes two, very rarely three, 
and never more than four; and ſhe brings forth young, 

from a year or eighteen months, to ſeven years. The knobs | 
in the horns, and their teeth, aſcertain their age, The _ 
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er of teeth is not always the ſame in female goats ; but 
they have uſually fewer than the male goat, which has alſo 
the hair rougher, and the beard and the horns longer, 
Theſe animals, like oxen and ſheep, haye four ſtomachs, 


ſheep, and goats like ours are found in ſeyeral parts of the, 
world, only in Guinea, and other warm countries, they are 


ſmaller; but in Mufc and other cold climates, they 
ne larger, The goats of Ax ora, and of Syria, have oc 


| are of the fame ſpecies with ours ; they 


Tx + 4$- SY 


ſpirals, ſomewhat 
| are ſhort, and firſt turn round e then bend down, 
and turn round before, ſo much, that they end near the 


he male and female goat of Angora, which I have ſeen, 
are ſuch as I have deſcribed; and theſe goats, like all the 


fine, that ſtuffs have been made of it, almoſt as handfome 
and gloſſy as our ſilks. It is, in fact, what is commonly 


- termed mobhair. 


Taz SwiNE,) I ſhall treat of the ſwine, the hog of 
diam, and the wild boar, at the ſame time, becauſe the 
form all three but one and the ſame ſpecies ; one is wild, 


the other two are domeſtic. 


1 - 


ture; but the only reaſon he gives, is, that in Illyria ſwine are 
found which have hoofs, and in ſome other parts a ſpecies 
which have claws. This animal is alfo a kind of exception 
to the two general rules of nature, viz. that the larger 
animals are, the fewer young they produce at a birth ; and 
that of all animals, thoſe which have claws are the moſt 
prolific, The hog, though in its make greatly above the 

middling fize, produces more than any ſuch animal, or in- 
| deed, than any other quadruped, | 
To the ſingularities we have already related, we ſhall add 
another, which is, that the fat af the hog is different from 
that of almoſt all other quadruped animals, not only in its 


and chew the cud. This ſpecies 1s more diffuſed than the - 
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eyes; and in ſome their circumference and direction vary. 


animals of Syria, have the hair very long and thick, and ſo 


Ariſtotle firſt divided quadrupeds into beaſts with the hoof 
entire, thoſe with cloven feet, and the ſpecies which have 
claws; and he allows that the hog is of an ambiguous na- 


conſiſtence and quality, but alſo in its poſition in the —_ | 
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have no tallow, ſuch as the dog, the horſe, &c. is mixed 


pretty equally with the fleſh; the tallow in the ram, the | 


goat, the ſtag, &c. is found only in the extremities of the 
feln 3 but the fat of the hog is neither mixed with the fleh 


nor collected at the extremities of the fleſh ; it covers it all 
over, and forms a thick, diſtinct, and continued bed or 
layer, between the fleſh and the ſkin. The hog has this in 


common with the whale, and other cetaceous animals, the 
fat of which is only a kind of lard, nearly of the ſame con- 
ſiſtence with, but more oily than, that of the hog. This 
lard in cetaceous animals alſo forms beneath the 1 

of many inches in thickneſs, which envelopes the fleſh. 


There are only the hog, and two or three other ſpecies of: 
animals, which have defenſive or canine teeth very long: ; 
they differ from the other teeth, by coming out at the front, 


and growing during their whole lives. In the elephant and 


ſea-cow, they are cylindrical, and ſome feet in length; in 


the wild-boar and male hog, they are partly bent in form 
.of a circle; and I have ſeen them from nine to ten inches 


in length. They are not very deep in the ſocket, and have 


| alſo, like thoſe of the elephant, a cavity at the ſuperior ex- 
tremity ; but the elephant and ſea-cow have only theſe de- 


fenſive teeth in the ſuperior jaw, and even want canine 


teeth in the inferior jaw; inſtead of which, the male hog 


and wild boar have them in both jaws, and thoſe of the in- 


ferior are the moſt uſeful to the animal: theſe. are alſo the 


moſt dangerous; for it is with theſe lower tuſks the wild 


boar wounds. : 


Of all quadrupeds the hog appears the moſt rough and 
unpoliſhed. His voraciouſneſs apparently depends on the 


continual want which he has to fill the vaſt capaciouſneſs o 


his ſtomach, It is the roughneſs of the hair, the hardnels 
of the ſkin, and the thickneſs of the fat, which render thele 


animals ſo inſenſible to blows. Mice have been known to 


lodge in their backs, and eat their fat and their ſkin, without 
their ſeeming ſenſible of it. Their other ſenſes are good; 


and the huntſmen know that wild boars both ſee, hear, and 
ſmell, at a great diſtance ; fince, in order to ſurpriſe them, 


they wait in ſilence during the night, and place themſelyes 
under the wind, to prevent the boars perceiving their ſmell, 
of which they are ſenſible at a great diſtance, and which al- 
ways immediately makes them change their road. 
This imperfection in the ſenſes of the taſte and touch, is 


ſtill moe augmented by a diſtemper , which is called the 


meaꝛules, 


My . 


of the animal. The fat of man, and of animals Wiel 


in a bed 
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meazles, and which renders: them almoſt. abſolutely in- 
ſenſible. This diſorders proceeds in general from the coarſe- 
neſs of their food; for the wild boar, which uſually lives on 
corn, fruits, acorns, and roots, is not ſubje& to this 
diſtemper, any more than the young pig whilſt it ſucks. 
This is only to be prevented by keeping the domeſtic hog in 
a clean ſtable, and giving him plenty of wholeſome fobd: 
by this means his fleſh will become excellent to the taſte, 
and the lard firm and brittle, if, as I have ſeen practiſed, he 
is kept for a fortnight or three weeks before he is killed, in 
a clean ſtable without litter, giving him no other food than 
dry corn ; for this purpoſe we ſhould chooſe a ſwine of 
about a year old, full of fleſh and fat. | Ws, 


Tu WII p BoaR is hunted by dogs, or elſe taken by 
| ſurprize in the night by the light of the moon. As he runs 
but ſlowly, leaves a ſtrong odour behind him, defends him- 
ſelf againſt the dogs, and wounds them dangerouſly, ſo he 
ſhould not be hunted by dogs deſigned for the ſtag and the 
goat; for this hunting ſpoils their ſcent, and learns them 
to go rp The oldeſt only ſhould be attacked, and 
theſe are eaſily known by their traces: a young wild boar, 
of three years old, is difficult to take, becauſe he runs 
a great way without ſtopping ; inſtead of which, a wild 
boar that is older, does not run far, ſuffers himſelf to be 
cloſely hunted, and has'no great fear of the dogs. In the 
day, he ufually hides himſelf in the thickeſt and moſt unfre- 
quented part of the wood, and in the evening and at night 
he goes out to ſeek for food. In ſummer, when the corn is 
ripe, it is eaſy to ſurprize him; but moſtly ſo among oats, 
W where he frequents every night. As ſoon as he is killed, 
the hunters immediately cut the teſticles, the ſmell of which 
is ſo ſtrong, that if five or ſix hours were to elapſe without 
cutting them out, all the fleſh would be infected; and in an 
old wild boar the head only is good to eat; inſtead of 
which, the fleſh of the young wild boar is extremely 
delicate, 1 e 5 
No one that has lived in the country ever ſo little, is ig- 
norant of the profits ariſing from the hog: his fleſh ſells for 
more than that of the ox, the lard for double, the blood, the 
bowels, the viſcera, the feet, and the tongue, when properly 
prepared, are all fit to eat. The dung of the hog is much 
colder than that of other animals, and ſhould not be uſed 
for any but hot and dry lands. The ſkin hath its uſe, fer 
| | - | | lie ves 


7 


"368 * neee 
| fieves are made of it; and brooms; bruſhes, and pet 


bruſhes are made of the hair. The fleſh of this amin 
takes ſalt and ſalt-petre better than any other, and ij 
keep longer ſalted, | 33 ee e 1 
This ſpecies, though abundant, and greatly ant 
Europe, in Africa, and in Aſia, was not, however, found o 
the Continent of the new world. They were tranſported 
by the Spaniards, who have carried black hogs to the Con. 
tinent, and to almoſt all the large iſlands of America; the 
are multiplied and become wild in many places; and re, 
ſemble our wild boars, with this difference, that the 
body is ſhorter, the head nagen and the ſkin thicker, 
-and domeſtic hogs in warm climates are all black lik 
wild boars, . . 


Tu Hos or SrAu reſembles the wild boar more than thy 
common hog. One of the moſt evident ſigns of degenen 
tion is the ears, which become much more ſupple whe 
the animal changes into the domeſtic ſtate : in ſhort, thoſe 
of the domeſtic hog are not near ſo ſtiff, are much longer, 
and more pendant, than thoſe of the wild boar, which 
ſhould be looked on as the model of the ſpecies, _ 


G 


Of another Claſs » domeſtic AninaltThe Dog—Tts warittin 
4 | 5 —Of the Cat, &c. l Wo 


HE largeneſs of the make, the elegance of the fort, 

the ſtrength of the body, the freedom of the mo- 
tions, and all the exterior qualities, are- not the noblel 
properties in an animated being; and as in mankind, us. 
derſtanding is preferred to figure, courage to ſtrength, and 
fentiment to beauty; ſo the interior qualities are thoit 
which we. eſteem moſt in animals: for it is in theſe 
that they differ from the automaton, it is by theſe the 
are raiſed above the vegetable, and made to approact 
nearer to ourſelyes; it is their ſenſe which ennobles ther 


being, which regulates, which enlivens it, which com- # 
; . o 2 { 

mands the . makes the members active, gives birt 

to deſire, and gives to matter progreſſive motion, will, and 9 


| Tee 


life. 
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* The dog, independently of his beauty, vlvacity, ſtrength, 


tract the regard of man. The tame dog comes crawling 
to lay at his .maſter's feet his courage, ſtrength, and ta- 


t tes, and beſeeches; the glance of his eye is ſuffi · 
. 26 >a underſtands the figns of his will; without the 
| vices of man, he has all the ardour of ſentiment, and, 
what is more, he has fidelity and conſtancy in his affec- 


> © 2 7 a. £3 & 


fear but that of diſpleaſing him; he is all zeal, all warmtny 
and all obedience; more ſenſible to the remembrance of 
Uenefits than of wrongs, he ſoon forgets, or only remem- 
be. rs them to make: his attachment the ſtronger; far from 
irrit ating, or running away, he even expoſes himſelf to 
new 1 roofs; he licks the hand which is the cauſe of his 
pain, h.* only oppoſes it by his cries, and at length entirely 


diſarms it by his patience and ſubmiſſian. 


3 <> 
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dog is not onl in. dtucted in a ſhort time, but he even 


3 


thoſe who command him; Do has all the. manners of the 
houſe where he inhabits; like tic other domeſtics, he is 


ways attentive to his maſter; and, ſtriving to anucipate 
the wants of his friends, he gives no attention to indifferent 
people, and declares againſt thoſe whoſe ſtation makes them 
importunate; he knows: them by their dreſs, their voiCts 
their geſtures, and prevents their approach. When the 
care of the houſe is intruſted to him during the night, he 


they happen to ſtop, or attempt to break in, he flies to 
d oppoſe them, and by reiterated barkings, efforts, and cries 
oc paſſion, he gives the alarm. As furious againſt men 


of prey as againſt devouring animals, he flies upon, wounds, 
deayouring to ſteal; but, content with having conquered, 
he reſts himſelf on the ſpoils, will not touch it even to 
courage, temperance, and fidelity.  - | RT 

Thus we may ſee of what importance this ſpecies is in 
the order of nature. By ſuppoſing for a moment that they 


could man have been able to tame, and reduce into ſla- 
1 | 185 very, 


lents, and waits his orders to uſe them; he .conſults, in- 


tions; no ambition, no intereſt, no deſire of revenge, no 


W conforms himſelf to the motions, manners, and habits of 


© diſdainful with the great, and ruſtical in the country, al- 


becomes more fiery, and ſometimes ferocious; he watches, 
he walks his rounds, he ſcents ſtrangers afar off; and if 


had never exiſted; without the aſſiſtance of the dog, how 


and ſwiftneſs, has all the interior qualities which can ate 


1 


More docile nd flexible than any other animal, the 


and tears them, and takes from them what they were en- 


ſatisfy his appetite, and at once gives an example f 
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mals; he commands them, and reigns himſelf at the heat 


the fruits of his vigilance and activity; they are a 


that his courage ſhines forth, that his [Underſtanding i 
diſplayed, and that his natural and {quired talents at 


very, other animals? How could he have . diſcovefid, 
hunted, and deſtroyed, wild and obnoxious animals? Ty 
keep himſelf in ſafety, and to render himſelf maſter of i 
ning eee, it was neceſlary to begin by making him 
ſelf friends among animals, in order. to oppoſe. them tg? 
others. The firſt art, then, of mankind, was the educys 
tion of dogs, and the fruit of this art was the conqueſt an 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the eartmm. 
The dog, faithful to man, will always preſerve a por» 
tion ↄf empire, and a degree of ſuperiority over other anj« 


e. 


of a flock where he makes himſelf better underſtood than 
the voice of the ſhepherd ; ſafety, order, and diſcipline an 


? : f F ; U 
who are ſubmiſſive to him, whom he conducts and 2 —4 
and againſt whom he never employs force unleſs it %% 
maintain peace. But it is above all in war agaip'{4 thok 


animals which are his enemies, or which are independent, 


united. As ſoon as the ſound of the horn, or the voice 
of the huntſman, has given e ſignal of an approaching 
war, filled with a new 27agur, the dog expreſſes his joy by 
the moſt lively traci ports, and ſhews by his motions, aud 
cries of 1MP23” nee; his deſire to combat and to conquer; 
then, walking in ſilence, he ſearches to know the place 
where nis enemy is, to diſcover, and ſurpriſe him; he ſeeks 
OZt his traces, follows them ſtep by ſtep, and, by dil. 
ferent cries, indicates the time, the ' diſtance, -the-ſpecies, | 
and even the age, of what he is in purſuit of. 

In deſerts, and depopulated countries, there are will 
dogs which in their manners differ only from wolves by 
the facility with which they are tamed; they unite alſo in 
large troops, to hunt and attack by force wild boars and 
bulls, and even lions and tygers. In America, the wild 
dogs ſpring from a breed anciently domeſtie, having been 
tranſported from Europe; and having been either forgotten 
or abandoned in theſe deſerts, are multiplied to ſuch : 
degree that they go in troops to inhabited places, where 
they attack the cattle, and will ſometimes. even inſult the 
inhabitants. They are then obliged to drive them aw 
by force, and to kill them like other ferocious animals; 
and in fact, dogs are ſuch till they become acqua 

with man: but when we approach them with gentlenels, 
they grow tame, ſoon become familiar, and reno” 


— 


Tu boo. 


fully attached to their maſters; whic | 
although taken young, and brought up in the houſe, is 
only gentle in his youth, never loſes his defire for 
and ſooner or later gives hi 
rapine and de ruction. 


inſtead of which, 


« 


K 


the wolf, 


prey, 


ja 


mſelf up to his fondneſs for 


The dog may be ſaid to be the er ani whoſe fide- 


lity ma be put to the proof; the on 
his maſter and his friends; 'the only one which, as. 


knows 


y one which always 


ſoon as an unknown perſon arrives, perceives it; the only 
one which underſtands his own name, and which knows 
the domeſtic call; the only one which has not confidence 
in himſelf alone; the only one which when he has loſt his 
maſter, and cannot find him, calls him by his Jamenta- 
tions; the only one which, in a long journey, a journey that 
perhaps he has been but once, will remember the way and 


- 


Of all animals, moreover, the dog is the one 
derſtanding is moſt ſuſceptible of impreſſions, and moſt 
eaſily taught by moral cauſes ; he is alſo, above all other 
creatures, moſt ſubjęct to the variety and other alterations 


find the road; the only one, in fine, whoſe talents are evi- 
dent, and whoſe education is always gooe. 


whoſe un- 


F cauſed by phyſical influences. The temperament, the fa- 
cuities, and habits of the body vary prodigiouſly, and the 


form is not uniform: in the ſame country, one dog is ver, 


different from another dog, and the 
ferent in itſelf in different climates. 


ſpecies is quite dif- 


But, what is moſt difficult to aſcertain in the numerous 
variety of different races, is the character of the primitiv 


and original breed. 
As amongſt domeſtic animals 


others, that which is moſt attached to man; tÞ 
living like man, lives alſo the moſt irregular' 


all conſtraint, it is not aſtoniſhing, th 


this ſhould alſo be that in which we fir j4 the 


2 How are we to know the effects "510 
duced by the influence of the climate, food, & cñ © i 
» the dog is, alhove all 
, a that in 
which ſentiment predominates enough to rend Wor . g 
obedient, and ſuſceptible of all impreſſion”, and even of | 
at of all animals 
reateſt va- © 
but in 


riety, not only in figure, in height, and in cooks. 


every other quality. 
here are alſo ſome circumſta'aces, which fill concur 


to this change: the dog in gen- 
he produces frequently, and 

28 he is perpetually beneaf;a 
by a chance uſual to nau 
among ſorne indi 


3 | 


viduals, 


ral lives but a ſhort time; 
n pretty large numbers; and 
the eyes of man, as ſoon as 
re, there may have been found 


ſingularities, or apparent varieties, 
555 0 endeavours 
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pearance very much reſemble foxes. 


their ears are ſtraight, and their ſnouts pointed; that 


| larger th. an thoſe of Lapland; but that they have ali 
tide ears ff. raight, the hair rough, and the ſnout pointed} 


We may preſume, then, with ſome appearance of truth 
that the epl. er d's dog is, of all dogs, that Which 27 


ſince, in all coum ties inhabited by ſavages, or, at leaf, 
by men batf-eivilizech the dogs reſemble this breed mor 
than any other; ſince, on the whole continent of the ne# 


only in the north and ſou 
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endeavours may have been uſed in order to perpetuate th 
y uniting together theſe ſingular individuals, as we d 
preſent, when we want to proeure new breeds of dogs, 1 
other animals. i „„ Wn P% . 3 a 5 
Dogs which have been abandoned in the deferts of A 
rica, and have lived wild for a hundred and fifty, or twy! 
hundred years, though changed from their original bre 
when they are ſprung from domeſtic dogs, have notwith 
ſanding this long ſpace of time 3 at leaſt in pan, 
their primitive form, and travellers report that they reſens 
ble our greyhound. Theſe wild dogs, however, are ch 
tremely thin and light; and as the greyhound does ng 
differ much from the cur, or from the dog which we al 
the ſhepherd's dog, it is natural to think, that theſe ll 
dogs are rather of this ſpecies, than real greyhounds 
ſince on the other fide, ancient travellers have. ſaid, th 
the dogs of Canada had the ears ſtraight like foxes, an 
reſembled the middle-fized maſtiff, that is, our ſhephert! 
dog, and that thoſe of the deſerts of the Aratilles ifs 
had alſo the head and ears very long, and which in 27 


Beſides this, in ſearching with a view to find what tw 
vellers have ſaid of the forms of dogs of different countries, 
Je find, that dogs of cold climates have all long ſnous 
and ſtraight ears; that thoſe of Lapland are ſmall, thi 


thoſe o.f Siberia, known by the name of wolf-dogs, ar 


that thoſe of Iceland, have alſo ſome reſemblance to thok! 
of Siberia; and that, even in warm climates, ſuch as the 
Cape o © Good Hope, the dogs natural to the countries 
have ſhar v ſnouts, ſtraight ears, the tail dragging on th 
ground, an'd the hair ſhining, but long and frizzled. 


proaches neareſt to the" pr imitive races of this ſpecies 


world, they had no oer; fince they are to be found 

of our continent, and {inc 
in France, where this ſpec*&5 is uſualiy called the * 
pherd's dog, and in other tei perate climates, it 18 fl 
more numerous; though we are Much more wc un 
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iving birth to, or in multiplying, the breeds which are 

more pleaſing, than preſerving thoſe which are more uſe- 
ul, and Which we . have. diſdained and abandoned to the 

caſants,, who have the care of our flock s. 
The dog, when he is born, is not entirely finiſhed. 

n this ſpecies; as in thoſe of all animals which produce 

n great numbers, the young ones, at the time of their 

irth, are not ſo perfect as thoſe of animals which only — 

produce one or two, Dogs are commonly born with their, 

yes hut: the two eye-Jids are not only cloſed, but ad- 

gere by a membrane, which 1 away as ſoon as the 

uſcle of the ſuperior eye- lid is become ſtrong enough to 

aiſe itſelf, and to overcome this obſtacle; and the greater 

,umber of dogs have not their eyes open till the tenth or | 

welfth day. At this time, the bones of the ſkull are not 
niſhed, the body is puffed out, the ſnout is ſwelled, and 

hey have not their proper form; but in leſs than a month . - 

they learn to make uſe of all their ſenſes, and begin to haye 

rength and a fwift growth. In the fourth month, they _ 

Wave ſome of their teeth; and theſe, as in other animals, Es 

re ſoon replaced by others, which do not fall out again: 

ey have in all forty-two teeth. _ 5 

Bitches go with young nine weeks, that is, ſixty-three 

Jays, but never leſs than ſixty. Length of life in dogs is 

ike that of other animals, proportioned to the time required 

or their growth; for if they are about two yeats in grow- 

ng, fo they live alſo twice ſeven years. 
In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, we find | 

he hiſtory of a bitch, which having been accidentally left 

behind in a country-houſe, ſubſiſted forty days without 

ny other food than the ſtuff or the wool of a mattraſs that 

ic had torn, Water ſeems to be ſtill more neceſſary for 

Wo2s than food: they drink frequently and abundantly; 

ind it is even a vulgar opinion, that if, they want water 

or any length of time, they become mae. 
To give a clearer idea of the order of dogs, of their ge- 

eration in different climates, and of the mixture of their 

reeds, I here join a table, or rather a kind of genealo- 

ical tree, in which, with a glance of the eye, all the dif- 

cent varieties of the ſpecies.may be ſeen, V 

The ſhepherd's dog is the ſtock or body of the tree. ; 

his dog, tranſported into the rigorous climate of the 

North, as into Lapland, for example, has become ugly . 

and ſmall; he ſeems, however, to haye been REP 1p, and | 

ren brought to perfection, in Iceland, Rufha, and Sire 

| E e beria, | 
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' hound is the moſt diftant of the three: the long pendant 
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beria, where the climate is rather Jeſs rigorous, and Where 
the people are more civiliſed. Theſe changes have been vers- 
ſtoned by the influence of climate” alone,” which has pro- 
duced. no great alteration in the form; for all theſe dogs 
have ftraight ears, long and thick hair, and a wild lock. 
The fame ſhepherd's dogs, tranſported into temperate 
climates, and among people who are quite civiliſed,” ſuch 
as thoſe of England, rance, or Germany, loſe their ſa- 
vage air, their ſtraight ears, their long, thick, and re 
hair, and become maſtiff, hound, or bull-dog, by the in. 
fluence of climate merely. Of the maſtiff, and the ball. 
dog, the ears are ſtill partly ſtraight, or only half-pendant; 
and in their manners and ſanguinary diſpoſition they te- 
ſemble the dog from which they drew their egi. The 


ears, the docility, gentleneſs, and, we may ſay, timidity 
of this dog, are ſo many proofs of the great degeneration, 
or, better al tag expreſs it, the great perfection, which 
a long ſtate of ſubjugation has produced, joined to a care- 
ful, and well-followed education. ' oo eee 
The hound, the ſetting-dog, and the terrier, are on 
one and the ſame, race of dogs; for it has been remirked, 
that the ſame birth has produced ſetting- dogs, terriers, and 
hounds, though the hound bitch has only been covered by 
one of the three dogs. e e 
The beagle, and almoſt all ſorts of dogs tranſported 
into Spain and Barbary, have the hair fine, long, and 
thick, and become ſpaniels and barbets. | The great an 
little ſpaniel, which differ only in ſize, when traniported 
into England, change their colour from black to white, 
and by the influence of the climate are become large, 
ſmall, and ſhabby: to theſe we may alſs join the terrie, 
which is but a black beagle, like the others, but wi 
Iiver- coloured marks on the four feet, the eyes, and ddt 
ſnout. „„ e 
The ſhepherd's dog, tranſported to the north, is become 
a large Dane, and into the ſouth, is become a greyhound 
The large greyhounds come from the Levant ; thoſe of 1 
middling fize from Italy: and greyhounds from the latter 
of theſe places, when tranſported into England, become 
ſmaller greyhounds. „%% os > 4 
© The large Danes, tranſported into Ireland, Unis 
Tartary, Epirus, and Albany, are become large Iriſh dogs, 
And in ſize ſurpaſs all the reſt of the ſpecies. * 
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The bull-dog, tranſported | from England into Den- 
mark, is become a {mall Dane; and this ſmall Dane, 
when tranſported. into warm climates, loſes its hair en- 
tirely, and becomes the naked Turk dog. All theſe taces, 
with their varieties, have heen produced ſolely by the in- 
fluence of elimate, joined to the effect of their food, and of 
a careful education; the other dogs are not of a pure race, 
and come from a mixture of theſe firſt races. 
The greyhound, and the ſhepherd's dog, have pro- 
duced the mongrel greybound, which is called the grey: 
hound with wolf's clothing. Of this mongrel the ſnout is 
not ſo thin as that of the Turkiſh greyhound, which is 
yery rare in Franca. . e es NY 1 
; The large Dane, and the large Spaniel, have pro- 
duced together the dog of Calabria, which is a handſome 
dog with long, thick hair, and which is taller than the 
he ſpaniel and the terrier produce another kind of 
dog, which is called the Burgundy ſpaniel. The ſpaniel _ 
and the little Dane produce the lion-dog, which is very 
ſcarce. "1 ou RS | 1 
The dogs with long, fine, and curled hair, which are 
called dogs of Burgos, and which are of the ſize of the 
largeſt barbets, come from the large ſpaniel and the 
arbet. | e J)) 1H as 
Ido little barbet comes from the ſmall ſpaniel. and the 
The bull-dog produces, with the maſtiff, a mongrel, 
which is called the ſtrong bull-dog, and is much larger 
than the real bull-dog, and approaches the bull-dog more 
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than the mast. 46 16" 
The pug comes from the Engliſh bull-dog, and the 
little Dae. 5 „ VC 
All theſe races are ſimple mongrels, and come from 
the mixture of two pure races; but there are alſo other 

dogs which may be called double mongrels, becauſe they 
8 the mixture of a pure race, and of one already 
mixed. e „ . | F 
The ſhock-dog is a double mongrel, which comes fros 
the pug and che ſmall Dane. 35 6 5 
The dog of Alicant is alſo a double mongrel, which 
comes from the whelp and the little ſpaniel. 
The Malteſe, or lap-dog, is a double mongrel, and 
comes from the ſmall ſpaniel and the barbet. 
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Tur Car.— The cat, though an animal of prey is a 
uſeful domeſtic. It is neither wanting in ſagaeity not 
ſentiment; but its attachments are ſtronger to places than 
to perſons. The form of its body correſponds wich its 
diſpoſition. The cat is handſome, light, adroit, clean, 
and voluptuous: he loves eaſe, and ſearches out the ſoſteſt 
furniture in order to repoſe on, and reſt himſelf. 
Cats go with young fifty- five or fifty-ſix days; "they 
re not ſo prolific as dogs, and their uſual number is four, 
five, or ſix. Young cats are gay, lively, pretty, and would 
be very proper to amuſe children, if the ſtrokes" of their 
paws were not to be feared. © Their diſpoſition, Which is 
an enemy to all reſtraint, renders them incapable of a regu- 
lar education. We are told, nevertheleſs, of the Greek 
friars of Cyprus, having taught cats to hunt, take, catch, 
and deftroy the ſerpents with which that iſland was infeſted; 
their ſcent, which in the dog is an eminent quality, 'is far 
from being good, and therefore they do not purſue animals 
which they no longer ſee; they do not hunt, but Wait and 
attack them by ſurpriſe. e e eee, e wr rare 
The moſt immediate phyſical cauſe of this inclination, 
which they have to ſpy out, and ſurpriſe other animals, 
comes from the advantage which they receive from the 
particular conformation of their eyes. The pupil, in man, 
as well as in the greater part of animals, is capable of 2 
certain degree of contraction and dilatation ; it enlarges 2 
little when there is no light, and contracts when it be. 
comes e en 8 Z 
| | In the eye of the cat, and of nocturnal birds, this con- 
) traction and dilatation are fo conſiderable, that the pupil, 
| | which in obſcurity is large and round, becomes in broad 
a day, long and narrow like a line; and for this reaſon thele 
i = animals ſee better during the night than during the day, ” 
[ 5 the form of the pupil being always round when it is not 
B conſtrained. During the day, there is a continual” con- 
. traction in the eyes of the cat, and it is only by effort, » 
lit were, that he ſees in a ſtrong light; whereas at twilight 
| ' the pupil reſuming its natural form, he. ſees perfe&tly, and | 
| ; profits from this advantage to know, attack, and ſurpriſe 
| . other animals. : | $52 e 
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Cats ſeem to have a natural dread of water, cold, and a 
bad ſmells. They are very fond of ' perfumes, and gladly 8 
| ſuffer themſelves to be taken and carefled by : perſons who 0 

. uſe them. The ſeent of Valerian has ſo powerful and i 
delicious an effect on them, that they appear ae 
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with pleaſure by it; and, in order to preſerve this plant in : 
ardens, it is common to ſurround it with a cloſe. fence. 
Cats will fmell it from afar, will run and rub themſelves 
| deftroy it in a ſhort time. „ V 


As they are e cleanly, and as their coat is always 
dry and: ining, their hair eaſily ele&rifies; and ſparks are 
ſeen to come from it, when rubbed with the hand in any 1 

dark place. Their eyes ſhine in the dark, almoſt like 
diamonds, and reflect outwardly, during the night, the EY f 4 
light which they may, be ſaid to have imbibed during 
the daß... 8 

In this climate, we know. but one ſpecies of the wild cat; 
and it appears from the teſtimony of travellers, that this 
ſpecies is found in almoſt all climates, without any great 
variety. There were ſome of them on the continent of 
the New World before it was diſcovered : a huntſman car- 
ried one which he had found in the woods to Chriſtopher 
Columbus; this cat was of the common ſize, the hair of 
a dark grey, with the tail very long, and very ſtrong. 
There were ſome of the ſame ſort of wild cats in Peru, 
though they had no tame ones; and there are alſo ſome in 
Canada, in the country of the Illineſe, &c, They have 
been ſeen in ſeveral parts of Africa, as in Guinea, at the | 
Gold Coaſt, at Madagaſcar, where the original inhabitants |: 
had even domeſtic cats; at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
Kolbe ſays, there are alſo, though in a ſmall number, wild 
cats of a blue colour; and theſe blue, or rather ſlate-colour- 
ed cats, are found again in Aſia. „„ Toy ono 

In general it may be remarked, that, of all the climates 
of the inhabited earth, thoſe of Spain and Syria are the 
moſt favourable to the beautiful varieties of Nature. The nes 
ſicep, the goats, the dogs, the cats, the rabbits, &c. of 
thoſe countries have the fineſt wool, the moſt beautiful and 
the longeſt hair, the moſt agreeable and the moſt varied 
colours. The colour of the wild cat, and its hair, like thoſe 
of moſt other wild animals, are rather coarſe; when tamed; 
the latter becomes more ſoft, the former more variegated; 

and in the favourable climate of Choraſan and Syria, the 
latter becomes longer, finer, more copious, the former uni- 

| formly ſoftened ; the black and red changing into a tranſs 
parent brown, and the dark brown into an all-grey. By 
comparing a wild cat of our foreſts with one of thoſe of 
Choraſan or Syria, we ſhall find that the only difference 
between them conſiſts in Jong {ſhaded variety of es 5 
Es. 3 | 45 | 1 = a 8 
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with raþbits, with dogs, with goats, with ſtags, with 


T* 8 TAG is one of thoſe mild, tranquil, anden 
animals, which ſeem as if they were created folely to 
_ adorn and animate the ſolitude of the foreſts, and to occupy, 


light and elegant form; his flexible, yet nervous limbs; his 


parts of the country, the groves, and the open coppices, 


them againſt the branches; for they are 1 
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118 NATURAL HIsronnnxnxn. 
and as theſe animals have more or leſs White upon the WM 
belly and the fides, it is eaſy to conceive, that, in order ts i 
have cats entirely white, and with long hair, fuch as he 
properly term cats of Angora, we have only te ſelect from 
this race thoſe which are moſt white on the belly and the 
ſides, and to unite them together, in like manner 4s is done 


deer; &c. In the province of Pe-chi-ly, in China, there 
are cats with long hair, and pendant ears, of which the 
Chineſe ladies are exceedingly fond. Theſe domeſtica 
with pendant ears, of which we do not poſſeſs a mere ample 
defcription, are, doubtleſs, ſtill more remote than thoſe with 

ſtraight ears, from the race of the wild cat, which, never. | 
theleſs, js the original and primitive race of {al b. 


"CHAP, IF. | 


Of certain intermediate Animals bertven wild and dunglit 
The Stag, or Red Deer. Of the Fallow-deer, the Ree 
e a: e I 
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remote from man, the peaceful retreats of Nature, | His 


head rather adorned, than armed, with a living ſubſtance, 
which, like the branch of a tree, is every year renewed; his 
'grandeur, his ſwiftneſs, his ſtrength, ſufficiently diſtingum 
him from the reſt of the inhabitants of the foreſt. 
- The old ſtags ſhed their horns firſt, which happens about 
the end of February, or the beginning of March. Stags in 
their ſeventh year do not undergo this change till the 
middle or the end of March; nor do thoſe in their fit 
year, till the month of April, 55 „ 
After they have ſhed their horns, they ſeparate from each 
other; the very young ones alone aflociating together: 
They remain no longer in covert; they ſeek tlie beautiful 
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where they remain all the ſummer, till they recover e 
antlers which were wont to adorn their brows; and, during 
this ſeaſon, they carry'their heads low, for fear of friking 
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till they arrive at perfection. The horns of the sl 
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e ſcarcely half repaired by the month of May; nor da 
3 attain their full length and hardneſs till about the end 5 


th 
of July. The horns, of the young ſtag are very late ſhed, 


and very late recovered; but when theſe are completely 


lengthened, and are become. quite hard, they rub them 
againſt the trees, in order to clear them from the ſcurk 
rich which they aue coveved.» . 
The hinds, or females, carry their young eight months 
and a few days. They are nat all prolifc ; and one fort 
there is in particular which is always barren. The fawa 


retains this appellation no longer than till it is fix months 


old ; then the knobs 122 ya and it takes the name 
of a knobber, which it bears till theſe knobs are lengthened 


to ſo many points, whence. they are termed prickets, or 
brockets. It does not quit its mother early, though it 


rows faſt, but follows her all the ſummer. In winter, the 


8 : | 
hinds, the knobbers, the prickets, and the young ſtags, re- 
ſort to the herd, forming troops, which are more numerous 
in proportion as the ſeaſon is more ſevere. In ſpring they. 


divide, the hinds retiring to bring forth their young ; and 


at this time there is ſcarcely any but the prickets and the 
young {tags which go together. In general, the ſtags are 
inclined to remain with each other, and to roam abroad in 


companies; nor is it but from fear or neceſſity that they are 


ever found diſperſed or ſeparate. by 
The growth of the horns appears to depend an the re- 
dundancy of the fluids, and has a near connection with the 
production of the ſeminal fluid, ſince, hen caſtrated, the 
horns of the ſtag ceaſe to grow. The beauty of this, as 
indeed of every part, depends much upon their food; for a 
fag which lives in a plentiful country, where he feeds at 
his eaſe, where he is neither diſturbed by men nor dogs, 
where, after having eaten without interruption, he may lie 
down and ruminate in quiet, has always a beautiful head 

high, open, palmated, large, and well-adorned at top, broa 

and curled at bottom, with a great number of long and 
ſtrong antlers; whereas, in a country where he has neither 
ſufficient food nor repoſe, his head will be in theſe reſpects 


the reverſe, inſomuch, that it. is no difficult matter to 


diſtinguiſh by the horns of a ſtag, whether or not he in- 
habits a plentiful and quiet country, and whether or not he 
has been well nouriſhed. _ | 8917 
The branches which ſprout from the head of the ſtag, in 
their make and growth, reſemble thoſe of a tree; their ſub · 


ſtance alſo is, perhaps, more of the nature of wood * of 
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bone: it is, as it were, a vegetable grafted upon an ani 
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which partakes of the nature of both, and forms one 


of thoſe ſhades by which Nature always approximates-two 


extremes. 


The ſtag paſſes his whole life in the Alterns e — 


tude and want, of corpulence and leanneſs, of health and 


ſickneſs, without having his eonſtitution much affected by 


the violence of the change; nor is the duration of his lj 
. * + i 8 2 12 8 0 oh I . ; £ - 
inferior to that of other animals, which are not ſubject to 


ſuch viciſſitudes. As he is five or fix years in growing, ſo 


he generally lives ſeven times that number of years; that 
is, thirty- five or forty years. What has been reported, 


- 


therefore, concerning the prodigious longevity, of the ſtag, 
is without any good foundation, though ſupported by the 
ſtory of one which was taken by Charles VI. in the foreſt 
of Senlis, with a collar round its neck, whereon was in- 


ſeribed, Cæſar hoc me donavit;è and people choſe 


rather to believe that this animal had lived a thouſand 


years, and had received this collar from a Roman Emperor, 
than to conclude that he might come from Germany, Where 


the Emperors have always aſſumed the title of Cæfar. 


The horns of the ſtag continue to inoreaſe in bulk and 
height from the ſecond year to the eighth; they remain 
beautiful, and much the ſame, during their vigour of 


decline alſo. + | 


life; but as their body declines with age, ſo do their horns 


It is but ſeldom that our ſtags have more than twenty or 
twenty- two antlers, even when their head is in its molt 
beautiful ſtate; and, as the ſize of the ſtag's head depends 


on the quantity of his food, ſo the quality of his horns is 


found, in like manner, to depend on the quality of it; it 


is, like the wood of the foreſt, large, ſoft, and light, in moiſt 


and fertile countries; and, on the contrary, ſhort, hard and 


heavy, in ſuch as are dry and barren. 


The moſt common colour of the ſtag is yellow, though 


| there are many found of a brown, and many of a red colour. 


White ſtags are much more uncommon, and ſeem to be 
ſtags become domeſtic. The colour of the horns, like that 
of the hair, ſeems in particular to depend on the nature and 


age of the animal, and in general on the impreſſion of the 
air. The horns of the young ſtags are whiter than thoſe of 
the old ones. Of thoſe ſtags alſo. whoſe hair is of alight 


yellow, the horns are often of a fallow-hue; and diſagrecable 
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This animal ſeemsi 60 Have good 


thing, he raiſes his head, pricks up his ears, and then he 
hears from a great diſtance. When he iſſues from a little 
coppice, or ſome other ſpot half covered, he ſtops in order 


to take a full view around him, and then ſnuffs up the wind 


in order to try whether he can diſcover the ſcent of aught 
that may give him diſturbance. Though naturally rather 


ſimple, he is yet far from being deſtitute of curioſity and 


cunning. If any one whiſtles, or calls aloud to him from a 
great diſtance, he inſtantly tops ſhort, and gazes with fixed 


attention, with even a kind of admiration; and if he has 


neither arms W he paſſes along quietly, and without 
altering his pace. 


the hunters, in order to embolden them, ſometimes uſe theſe 


inſtruments. In general, he fears men much leſs than he 


does dogs, and entertains neither diſtruſt nor artifice, but in 
proportion as he is diſturhed. He eats ſlowly, chooſes his 
food, and ſeeks afterwards to repoſe himſelf, that he may 
ruminate at leifure, though the act of rumination he does 
not ſeem to perform with the ſame eaſe as the ox; nor is it 
without undergoing much violence, that the ſtag can throw 
up the food contained in his: firſt ſtomach. ' He ſeldom 
drinks in the winter, and ſeldomer till in the ſpring. 
Tux FALLOW-DEER.] No two animals can be more 
nearly allied than the ſtag and the fallow- deer; and yet no 


two animals keep more diſtinct, or avoid each other with 


more fixed animoſity. They are never ſeen to herd in the 
ſame place; it is even rate, unleſs they have been tranſ- 


ported thither, to find fallow- deer in a country where ſtags 


are numerous. They ſeem to be of a nature leſs robuſt and 
leſs ſavage than the, ſtag; they are found but rarely wild in 
the foreſts, and are bred up in parks, where they are, as it 
were, half- domeſtic. e | 


England is the country of Europe where they moſt 2 


abound ; and there their fleſh, which dogs are obſerved to 
prefer to that of all other animals, is held in no ſmall eſti- 
mation, It ſeems to be an animal formed for a temperate 
climate; for it is never found in Ruſſia, and very rarely in 
the foreſts of Sweden, or in any other northern country; 


and, as the fallow-deer is an animal leſs ſavage, more deli- 
_ Cate, and indeed it may be added, more domeitic than the 


lag, it is likewiſe ſubject to a greater number of varieties. 


THE FALLOW=DEFR«s 1 


eyes, an exquiſite ſmell, 
and an excellent ear. When he would hearken to any 


ith equal tranquillity and pleaſure he 
ſeems alſo to liſten to the ſhepherd's pipe, or flageolet; and 
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which are almoſt as large as ſtags, but whoſe neck is me 


compreſſed and flattened between the eyes, whoſe ears and 


$ *. . 
1 
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Beſide the common deer, and the white deer, we Kiew of | 


ſeveral other kinds ſtill; the deer of Spain, for example, 


flender, whoſe colour is more obſcure,; and whoſe tal; 


rather black than white underneath, and longer than that of 


the common deer; the deer of Virginia, which arg almoſ 
as large 'AS thoſe of Spain 3 other deer, whoſe foreh gad K 


tail are longer than thoſe of the common deer, and of whoſe 
hind" legs the hoofs are, marked with à white ſpot; and 
others, which are ſpotted or ftreaked with white, black, and 
yellow; and others Riff, which are entirely black, |» | 
The head of the buck, like that of the ſtag, is thedevery 
year, and takes nearly the ſame time for repgirings' 
It frequently happens, that an herd of fallowsdeeris ſeen 
to divide into parties, and to engage each other with great 
ardour. They both ſeem deſirous of gaining ſome fa» 


| vourite ſpot of the park for paſture, and of driving the van» 


quiſhed party into the coarſer and more diſa recable parts; 
Each of theſe factions has its particular chief, namely, the 
oldeſt and the ſtrongeſt of each herd. Theſe lead on to the 
engagement; and the reſt follow under their direction. 
Their combats are fingular enough, from the diſpoſition 
and conduct by which their mutual efforts ſeem to be gu. 


lated. They attack with order, and ſupport the aſſault wih 


courage; they come to the aſſiſtance of each other; they 
retire, they rally, and never yield the victory upon a lingle 


defeat. The combat is renewed every day, till at length 


the moſt feeble ſie is obliged to give way, and is content ta 


eſcape to the moſt diſagreeable part of the park, where alone 


they can find ſafety and protection. , 
From the age of two, till that of fifteen or ſixteen, the 
fallow-deer is in a condition to produce, and, in fine, 
reſembling the ſtag in all its natural habits, the greateſt 
difference we find between theſe two animals, is in the 
duration of their lives. From the teſtimony of hunter, i& : 
has been mentioned, that the ſtag lives to the age of thirty- 
five or forty ; and, on the ſame authority, it is aſſerted, 


that the fallow-deer lives but about twenty years; and as 


in ſize the latter is ſmaller than the ſtag, ſo it is probable, 
that in growth he is ſomewhat quicker. 


Tus Rok-Buck.] The ſtag, as being the moſt noble 


among the tenants of the woods, inhabits the molt ſecret 


parts of the foreſt, where the ſpreading branches forma loky 
8 3 covert; 


— 


| covert; while the-roe-buck, as being of an inferior ſpecies, 
contents himſelf with a more lowly reſidence, and is ſeldom 


ſhrubs. - But, if this animal is leis noble, leſs ſtrong; and leis 
elevated in ſtature, he is, however, poſſeſſed of more grace, 
more vivacity, and even more courage, than the ſtag; 
Though but a very fma]l animal, yet, when his young are 
attacked, he faces even the ſtag himſelf, and not ynfre- 
quently comes off victorious; he is more gay, more hand» 
| ſome, more active; his ſhape is more full and more elegant, 
and his figure is more agreeable ;- his eyes, in particular, are 
more brilliant, and more animated; his limbs are more 
ſupple, his movements quicker; and, Na 
vigour and agility, he bounds without effort. e 
The goe-buck differs from the ſtag, not only in ſuperior 
cunning, but alſo in his natural appetites, his inclinations, 
and his whole habits of living. Inſtead of herding together 
like the latter, the ſpecies of the former live in ſeparate 
families: the fire, the dam, and the young ones, form of 
themſelves a little community, nor do they ever admit 
a ftranger into it. All other animals of the deer kind, are 
inconſtant in their affection. The roe-buck never forſakes 
his mate; and as they have been generally bred up to- 
| pether, the male and female form for each other the ſtrongeſt 
attachment, e Cera Wl Tos Won 1 td Og a Taok 
The female of this ſpecies goes with young five months 
and a half, and brings forth about the end of April, or the 
beginning of May. The hind goes more than eight months z 
and this is a circumſtance which alone ſuffices to prove, that 
theſe animals are of a ſpecies ſo different, that they can 
never intermix, nor produce together an intermediate race, 
The female ſeparates herſelf from the male, when ſhe is 
about to bring forth, retiring into the thickeſt part of the 
woods, in order to avoid the wolf, which is her moſt dan- 
gerous enemy, At the expiration of about ten or twelve 
days, the fawns, of which there are generally two at a 
birth, attain ſtrength enough to follow her. When ſhe is 
threatened with any danger, ſhe hides them in ſome deep 
thicket, offers herſelf to the danger, and allows herſelf to 
be chaced in their ſtead. rr 
The fawns continue to follow the buck and the doe 
eight or nine months in all; and upon' ſeparating, their 
horns begin to appear, as thoſe of the * firſt 2 
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imple, and without antlers. Theſe they ed at the 
end of autumn, and renew during the winter. 


In 
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found but among the thick foliage of young trees and _ 
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In the flag, the fallow- deer, and the roe : huck, there an 
two bony eminences, on which their berns grow, Which 
| begin to ſhoot at the end of five or ſix months, and Which. 
© ina little time longer) arrive at their full growth ; and; far 
from enlarging themſelves as the animal advances in 
they diminiſh, and are even the moſt: certain index fox di 
covering, every year, the advanced age of all the ſpecies,” 
As the female goes only five months and à half vi 
ung, and as the growth of the young ro-buck is quicker 
than that of the young ſtag, ſo his life is ſhorter ; and I de 
not believe that it extends beyond twelve or fifteen years, 
at the fartheſt. The roe-bucks remain in winter in the 
thickeſt coppices, and live on briars, broom, heath, &c, 
In ſpring, they repair to the more open groves, and browſe 
upon the buds and young freſh leaues of almoſt every 
tree; and this warm food, fermenting in their ſtomachs, 
inebriates them in ſuch a manner, that they are then eaſily 
| * furprifeds; +! png) wth og er age ne RY 
\ It appears, that this ſpecies, which is not ſo numerous az 
| that of the ſtag, and which is very ſeldom to be found in 
many parts of Europe, is much more abundant in America. 
There we hear only of two ſorts, the red, which: is the 
larger, and the brown, which is the ſmallen g and, ag they | 
are more commonly found in the northern than in. the 
ſouthern parts of that continent, ſo it may be preſumed, that 
they differ more from each other there than they do in 
Europe. In Louiſiana, for inſtance, they are extreme) 
common, and are much larger than in France; they e 
alſo found at Braſil; for the animal which is there deno- 
minated the Cujuacu-apara, differs not from the European 
roe- buck, more; than the Canadian ſtag differs from tis 
French ſtag. 295. HI EEE. 
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CHAP. ., 
Of Wild Animals. The Hare, and the Rabbit. 0 


TRE HAARE. ] Tork ſpecies of animals which are the 
1 moſt numerous, are not always the oft 
uſeful : but the ſpecies of the hare, and of the rabbit, are 
advantageous to us, both as to their number and their 
utility. Hares are univerſally and abundantly ſpread oder 
the face of the whole earth; and rabbits, though they o-: 
ginated only in particular climates, do yet multiphj th 0 
N ; | as only + 
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orted, that it is no longer poſſible to extirpate them, and 
no ſmall art is required in order to diminiſh their number, 


in a condition to engender in all ſeaſons, and before the 
firſt year of their life is expired. The females do not go 
above thirty or thirty-one days with their young. They 
produce three or four, and as ſoon as theſe are brought 
forth, are again ready to receive the male; they likewiſe 
receive bim while they are pregnant, and, by a particular 


{| 


| feetation. : 7 3 

The young ones are r with their eyes open; 
the mother ſuckles them for the ſpace of twenty days; 
after which they ſeparate themſelves from her, and provide 
for their own ſubſiſtenee; they do not withdraw themſelves 
far from each other, nor from the place where they firſt 
drew breath; yet they live in ſolitude, and each compoſes 
for itſelf a form, at a little diſtance, as perhaps, at that of 
ſixty or eighty paces, Thus, when we find a young leveret 
in one place, we are almoſt ſure of finding one or two more 
in the neighbourhood. They feed more by night than by 


winter. When they are reared at home, they are fed with 

ſettice and roots; but the fleſh of theſe domeſtic hares is 

always of a bad flavour. e CT 
Hares ſleep much, but always with their eyes open. They 


in order to recompence this defect, however, their eee. 
is exceedingly acute, and their ears are very large compared 
with the ſtze of their body. They move theſe long ears 


direct their courſe, which is ſo rapid, that they eaſily out- 
ſtrip all other animals. As their fore legs are much ſhorter 
than their hind ones, they can more eaſily mount than 
deſcend ; for which reaſon, when' they are purſued, their 
rſt object is to gain, if poſſible, ſome mountain. Their 
motion in running is a kind of gallop ; they proceed with- 


#4 


In thoſe diſtricts which are reſerved for the chace, four or 
five hundred hares are killed in the courſe of perhaps one 
day's ſport. rr „ amazingly; they are 


formation of their genitals, are often found to have a ſuper- 


day; and their favourite articles of proviſion are, herbs, 
roots, leaves, fruit and grain; but above all, ſuch plants as 
yield a milky juice. They even eat the bark of trees in 


out making any noiſe, becauſe their feet are plentifully 
vovered with hair, even underneath ; and perhaps they are 


digiouſly in almoſt every place to which they are tranſ- 


have no eye-laſhes, and ſeem to have but bad eyes; as if, 


with great facility, and uſe them as 3 helm, in order to 
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| | tie only animals which have hair growing within their 

q | The hare lives not above ſeven or eight years. T 


paſs their lives in ſolitude, and in ſilende; ànd never art 
they known to exert their voice, but hen they are forcibly 
laid hold of, tormented, or wounded.” They am by. no 
means ſo wild as by their habits might be ſuppoſed; they 
are gentle, and ſuſceptible of a ſpecies of improvement.” A; 
they have a good ear, as they reſt on their hind-feet of 
their own accord, and uſe their fore legs like arms, ſome 


have been ſo tutored as to beat a drum, to geſticulate ig 
cadence, & c. e | 1 5" ae pd 7 5 ho: IO 
In general, the hare is not devoid of the inſtinct neceſſary 
for its preſervation, nor of ſagacity ſufficient to effe& an 
eſcape from its enemies. It prepares for itſelf a form; and 
in winter, it chooſes a ſpot which is expoſed to the ſouth, 
as in ſummer it does one which is ſituated to the north, lt 
hides itſelf from view among hillocks of earth which are of 
the ſame colour as its hair. I have, ſeen,” ſays Dy 
Fouilloux, “ a hare ſo cunning, that, as ſoon as it heard the 
«© huntſman's horn, it ſtarted from its form, and, though 
at the diſtance of a quarter of a league from it, leaped io 
«« a pond, and there hid itſelf among the ruſhes, and thus 
"<6 eſcaped the purſuit of the dogs, I have ſeen a hate, 
| & which, after having run above two hours before the dogs, 
\ has diſlodged another hare, and taken poſſeſſion of its 
„% form. I have ſeen others ſwim over three ponds, of which 
Lethe ſmalleſt was not leſs than eighty paces broad. I have 
* ſeen others, which, after having been warmly chaced for 
„ two hours, have entered a ſheep-cot, through the little 
opening under the door, and remained among the cattle. 
„J have ſeen others, which, when the dogs have chaced 
them, joined a flock of ſheep in the field, and, in like 
e manner, remained with them. I have ſeen others, 
„ which, when they heard the dogs, have concealed them- 
<< ſelves in the earth. I have ſeen = which have gone 
c along one fide of a hedge, and returned by the other; { 
<< that there was only the thickneſs of the hedge betyeen 
<< the dogs and the hare. I have ſeen others, which, after 
4 they had been chaſed for half an hour, have mounted an 
= | cc old wall of ſix feet high, and taken refuge in @ hole 
| £ covered with ivy.“ 5 ent 
1 The nature of the ſoil has a great influence on theſe, a 
well as on all other animals; the hares of the age: 
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larger and fatter than thoſe of the plains; and are alſo.of a 
dierent colour; the former being browner on the body, 
and whiter about the neck, than the latter, which are more 
inclined to red. On high mountains, and in the northern 
countries, they become white in the winter, and in ſummer 
| recover their ordinary colou; 


; M HITTER. 4 TTT | 
| Tus RasnrT.] Though the hare and the rabbit are 
externally, as well as internally, very much e ee 
| they do not intermix together, they form two diſtinct and 

ſeparate ſpecies. NE 7 * 55 1145 i 55 | | 

The fecundity of the rabbit is even greater than that of 
the hare; and, without crediting what Wotten has ad- 
vanced, that one pair only, being left together in an iſland, 
produced ſix thouſand in one year, it is certain, that theſe 
creatures multiply o prodigioufly in countries Which are 
proper for the breed, that the earth cannot furniſh them 
with ſubſiſtence: they deſtroy herbs, roots, grain, fruit, and 
even trees and ſhrubs; and, were it not for the uſe we make 
of the dog and the ferret, they would reduce the country to 

a deſert, The rabbit not only engenders and produces 
oftener than the hare, but it has more ways to eſcape from its 
enemies, and to avoid the fight of aan. 

This circumftance alone may fuffice to prove, that the 
rabbit is ſuperior to the hare in point of ſagacity. Both are 
alike in their conformation, and both have it in their power 
to dig retreats to themſelves. Both are timid to an exceſs; 
but the one, poſſeſſed of leſs art, is contented with forming 
for itſelf a refidence on the ſurface of the earth, where it re- 

mains continually expoſed; while the other, by a more im- 
proved inſtinct, takes the trouble to dig into the earth, and 
there to make itſelf an aſylum; and ſo true is it, that they 
act in this caſe from ſentiment, that we never ſee the 
domeſtic rabbit employed in the fame woc. 

The domeſtic rabbits, like all other domeſtic animals, 
9 their colour: white, black and grey belong properly 
to Nature. The black rabbits are the moſt ſcarce. 

Theſe animals are able to engender and produce at the 
age of five or ſix months. It. is aſſerted, that they com- 
monly attach themſelves to one particular female, and never 
quit her. She goes with young thirty or thirty-one days, 
and will produce five, fix,” and ſometimes ſeven or eight at 
a birth. Like the doe-hare, ſhe has a double matrix, and 
of conſequence can have in its womb at the ſame time, two 
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ſeparate litters. + It appears, however, that ſuper-feetationg! 
are leſs frequent in this ſpecies than in that of the hare, 

A few days before they bring forth, they dig themſelyn 


. a freſh burrow, not in a right line, but in à crooked d 
rection, at the bottom of which they make an excavation; 
after which they tear a quantity of hair from their belli 
and make a kind of bed for the uſe of their little ones, 


 Fortthe firſt two days they never quit them: they never fiir 


abroad, unleſs forced to do ſo from neceſſity, and return a 
ſoon as ever they have taken their nouriſhments At this 
ſeaſon they eat much and very quick; and thus they tend 
and ſuckle their young for mote; than ſix weeks. Till then: 
the buck does not know them; nor does he enter the burroy 8 


= which the doe has dug. Often, even when ſhe: quits it and 


leaves her little ones behind, ſhe ſtops up the entry to it wii 
earth; diluted with her urine: ; but when they begin to ven- 
ture to the edge of the hole, and to eat groundſeſ and other 
herbs which the doe picks out for them, the buck begins to 
know them, to take them between his paws, to endeavom i 
to give a gloſs to their hair, to lick their eyes; and all of 
them, in ſucceſſion, partake equally of his cares. 
A gentleman, in my neighbourhood, who had amuſed? 


©. himſelf with raiſing rabbits for many years, has commun, 


cated the following remarks to me: £5 

<« began,“ ſaid he, „with only one male and one female 
e the former white, the latter grey; and of their produce 
„„ which was very numerous, the greateſt part were gre, | 
e a good. number of them white, and of a mixed colqur, 
« and ſome. few black. Theſe animals ſeem to haven: 
4 great reſpect for paternal authority; at leaſt I judge, 
& from the great deference which all my rabbits ſhewed for 
their firſt anceſtor, whom I can always eaſily diſtinguſt 
< by his whiteneſs, and who is indeed the only male of that? 
« colour which I have preſerved. It was to no purpoſe? 
ce that the family augmented ; thoſe which, in their tum, 
« became fathers, were ſtill ſubordinate to him. When 
c they fought, whether on account of their females, 


„concerning their food, their great progenitor would run 
to the place of diſpute with all ſpeed, as ſoon as he hea? 


« the noiſe. No ſooner did they perceive him, than eve) 
te thing was preſently! reduced to order; and if he ſurpriſes 
c any one of them actually aſſaulting another, he uſed 
<< ſeparate him from the reſt, and puniſh him upon the 


< ſpot. Another proof of his dominion over all his poſte 
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* rity, is; that they were accuſtomed to return at a whiſtle; 


„whenever I gave the ſignal, how diſtant ſoever they | 
might be, this old one immediately put himſelf. at their 

Wc head; and though he came firſt, yet he made them 
3 all file off, and enter before him; nor would he go in till 
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ANAL which have but one ſtomach, and whoſe in- 
teſtines are ſhort, are forced, like man, to feed on 
leſh, Of this affinity, and of this truth, we ſhall receive 
rtain information by a relative compariſon of the ſize of 
he inteſtinal canal in carnivorous animals, and in thoſe that 
ive ſolely on herbage. We ſhall then find, that the differ- 
nce in their manner of living depends ſolely on the dif- 
ference in their conformation, and that their nouriſhment 
s more or leſs ſolid, as the receptacle lor it is more or leſs 
apacious. n | Eg IIS. 
Hence, however, it is not to be concluded, that thoſe 
animals which live ſolely on herbage are, from phyſical 
eceſſity, as carnivorous: animals are with reſpect to- fleſh, 
bſolutely confined to one kind of ſuſtenance. Solely is it 
o be underſtood, that thoſe which have ſeveral ſtomachs, or 
ery large inteſtines, may be ſupported without this ſub+ 
antial aliment fo neceſſary to others. It is not meant, 
hat they might not uſe it, or that if Nature had furniſhed 
bem with arms, not only for the purpoſes of ſelf-defence, 
but for thoſe of attack and rapine, they would not have 
xerted them, and ſoon accuſtomed themſelves to fleſh and 
blood; ſince we find, that ſheep, - calves, goats, | horſes, 
reedily eat milk and eggs, which are animal food, and 
hat, unaided by cuſtom, they do not refuſe meat which has 
deen haſhed and ſeaſoned with ſalt. 2 
Without a violation of truth, then, may it be ſaid, that 
he generally predominant appetite of animals is for fleſh © 
ind other ſolid food, and that this appetite is more or leſs 
ehement, more or leſs moderate, according to the particu-. 
ar conformation of each animal; fince, on taking a full 
ew of Nature, we find . not only in man, but 1 qua- 
i | Fes ' dr 7 
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druped animals, in fiſhes, in inſets, and in worms, i! Wi 
which indeed all fleſh 


Nature has furniſhed him with ſtrength, "2 = 


an animal for gu erg overtaking, and conquering jy 
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man, particularly ſuch as he can 2 carry away, land, 


then equally agreeable. If this excurſion has ſucceeded, le 
ventures out at night; but, at laſt, when his neceſſities ar 


and ends his life in madneſs. | 


| Indeed they are ſo unlike in their diſpoſitions, that no tw 


: A. young dog ſhudders at the ſight of a wolf; a dog wit 
is ſtronger, and who knows his ſtrength, briſtles up at WY 


deavours to put him to flight, and does all in his pow b 
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ſeems to be particularly and ultima 
Ane. „ er FR 8 


Tu Worr.] The wolf is one of thoſe animals who 
appetite for animal food is the moſt vehement, and who 
means of ſatisfying this appetite are the moſt yarigy, 


4 


with agility, with all thoſe requiſites, in a word, which f 


prey; and yet, with all theſe, the wolf moſt frequent 
dies of hunger; for he is the declared enemy of may, 
Being long proſeribed, and a reward offered for his head, } 
he is obliged to fly from the habitatibns of man, and h 
live in the foreſt ; where the few wild animals to be found, 
eſcape him either by their ſwiftneſs or their art, or are ſups 
plied in too ſmall a proportion to ſatisfy his rapacity. Whey 
preſſed with hunger, however, he braves danger, andicong 
to attack thoſe animals which are under the protection of 
ſheep, or even dogs themſelves ; for all animal food com 
often returns to the charge, till having been wounded, « 
cloſely purſued by the dogs or the ſhepherds, he hides him 
ſelf by day in the thickeſt coverts, and, for a while, only! 


very urgent, he boldly faces certain deſtruction: he attack 
women and children, and ſometimes ventures even to ful 
upon men; becomes furious by his continual agitationz 


The wolf, as well externally as internally, ſo nearly u 
ſembles the dog, that he ſeems modelled upon the lane 
plan; and yet he only offers the reverſe of the image. 
his form be fimilar, his nature is, however, different; al 


animals. can have a more perfect antipathy to each. othei 


fight, teſtifies his animoſity, attacks him with courage, ® 


rid himſelf of a preſence that is hateful to him. I 
never meet without either flying from, or fighting with en 
other. If the wolf is the ſtronger, he tears and _ ” 
prey-: the dog, on the contrary, is more generous, 4 
tents himſelf with his victory. ee bs Th 


| Bo, w 
The dog, even in his ſavage Rate, is not cruel; he is 
eaſily tamed, and continues firmly attached to his maſter. 


has an attachment. Nature is ſtronger in him than edu- 
cation; he reſumes, with age, his natural diſpoſitions, and 
returns, as ſoon as he can, to the woods whence he was 
taken. Dogs, even of the dulleſt kinds, ſeek the company 
of other animals; they are naturally diſpoſed to follow and 


the enemy of all ſociety; he does not even keep much com- 
pany with thoſe of his kind. When they are ſeen in packs 
together, it is not to be conſidered as a peaceful ſociety, but 


by their loud howlings, and by their fierceneſs diſcover a 
project for attacking ſome great animal, ſuch as a ſtag or 
a bull, or for deſtroying ſome formidable dog. The inſtant 
their military expedition is completed, their ſociety is at an 
end; they then part, and each returns in ſilence to his ſoli- 
tary retreat. There is not even any ſtrong attachment be- 


a year, and remain but a few days together. Fi 

The difference in the duration of the pregnancy of the 
ſhe-wolf, who goes with young above an hundred days, and 
the bitch, who does not go above ſixty, proves, that the 
wolf and the dog, ſo different in diſpoſition, are ſtill more 


— Nw —— -_- 


like thoſe of the bitch, with the eyes cloſed. The dam 
ſuckles them for ſome weeks, and teaches them betimes to 
eat fleſh, which ſhe prepares for them, by chewing it firſt 
herſelf. They do not leave the den where they have been 
littered, till they are fix weeks or two months old. It is 


and till they have ſhed their firſt teeth and completed the 
new, that the dam thinks them in a capacity to ſhift for 
themſelves, Then, when they have acquired arms from 
Nature, and have learned' induſtry and courage from her 
xXample, ſhe declines all future care of them, being again 
engaged in bringing up a new progeny. Theſe animals re- 
quire two or three years: for their growth, and live to the 

age of fifteen or twenty. © e 
The wolf grows grey as he grows old, and his teeth 
When his belly is full, or when he is fatigued, rather by 
. K 2 | day 


The wolf, when taken young, becomes tame, but never 
- 


accompany other creatures: the wolf, on the contrary, is 


a combination for war: they teſtify their hoſtile intentions 


tween the male and female; they ſeek each other only once 


ſo in one of the principal functions of the animal ceconomy. - 
The wolf generally brings forth five or ſix, and ſome- 
times even nine at a litter. The cubs are brought forth, 


not, however, till they are about ten or twelve months old, 


wear, like thoſe of moſt other animals, by uſing. He ſleeps 
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| day than night, and is always very eaſily waked. He drinks 
frequently; and in times of drought, when there is ©, 
water to be found in the trunks of old trees, or in the po 


about the foreſt, he comes often, in the day, down u 
brooks, or lakes in the plain. Although very voracious, he 


yet ſupports hunger for a long time, and often lives four g 


five days without food, provided he is ſupplied with water, 
The wolf has great ſtrength, particularly in his fore 


parts, in the muſcles of his neck and jaws. He carries of 
a ſheep in his mouth without os ap touch * 


and runs with it much ſwifter than the ſhepherds who pur. 
ſue him; ſo that nothing but the dogs can overtake, & 
ablige him to quit his prey. He bites cruelly, and alway 


with greater vehemence in proportion as he is leſs reliſted; 
- for he uſes precautions with ſuch animals as attempt to 
© ſtand upon the defenſive. He is cowardly, and never fight 
but when under a neceflity of ſatisfying his hunger, a | 
of making good his retreat. When he is wounded by; 


bullet, he is heard to cry out; and yet, when ſurrounded by 
the peaſants, and attacked with clubs, he never howls, but 
defends himſelf in filence, and dies as hard as he lived. 

If he happens to be caught in a pit-fall, he is for ſome 
time fo frightened and aſtoniſhed, that he may be killed 
without offering to reſiſt, or taken alive without much 
danger. At that inſtant, one may clap a collar round bis 
neck, muzzle him, and drag him along, without his ever 
giving the leaſt ſigns of anger or reſentment. At all other 
times, he has his ſenſes in great perfection. He {mells 
carcaſe at the diſtance of more than a league; he allo per- 


ceives living animals a great way off, and follows them: 


long time upon the ſcent. Whenever he leaves the wood, 
he always takes care to go out againſt the wind. When 
juſt come to its extremity,” he ſtops to examine, by us 
ſmell, on all ſides, the emanations that may come either 
from his enemy or his prey, which he "yr nicely diſtin- 
guiſhes. He prefers thoſe animals which he kills himſelf to 
thoſe he finds dead; and yet, he does not diſdain: theſe, 
though ever ſo much infected, when no better is to be had 


He is particularly fond of human fleſh ; and, perhaps, if he 


was ſufficiently powerful, he would eat no other, Wolves 
have been ſeen following armies, and arriving in number 


upon the field of battle, where they devoured ſuch dead 


bodies as were left upon the field, or but negligent) 


interred. Theſe, when once accuſtomed to human! 


ever after ſeek particularly to attack mankind, 1 
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all upon the ſhepherd rather than. his flock, and devout | 


women, carry off their children, &c. Theſe dreadful 


| wolves are called ware-wolves, that is to ſay, wolves. of _ 


which we ought to be aware. 


The colour of this animal differs according to the differ- 
ent climates in which it is bred, and often Ms even in 
the ſame country, - Beſide the common wolves which are 
found in France and Germany, there are others with 
thicker hair, inclining to yellow. In the northern climates, 
ſome are found quite black, and ſome white all over. 
The former are larger and ſtronger than thoſe of any other 
kinds. . | IA | 

Tax Fox.] This animal has always been famous for 
his artifices ; and the reputation he has thus acquired, he 
partly merits. What the wolf cannot accompliſh but by 


| his ſuperior ſtrength, the fox accompliſhes by his ſuperior 


cunning. Without weary a2; 2h oppoſe either the ſhep- 
herd, his dog, or his flock, he 


tion, and varies his conduct as he perceives that circum- 
ſtances vary; and though as indefatigable as the wolf, and 
more nimble than that animal, he yet does not truſt entirely 
to the ſwiftneſs of his courſe, but contrives for himſelf an 
aſylum, to which he retires in caſes of neceſſity, and in 
which, ſheltered from danger, he brings up his young. 

The fox generally fixes his reſidence at the edge of a 
wood, ny not far removed from ſome cottage, or ſome 
hamlet. He liſtens to the crowing of the cock, and the 
cackling of other domeſtic fowls : even at a conſiderable - 
diſtance he ſcents them, and ſeizes his opportunity. If he 
be able to get into the yard, he begins by levelling all the 
poultry without remorſe. . This done, he carries off a part 
of the ſpoil, hides it at ſome convenient diſtance, and again 
returns to the charge. Taking off another fowl in the 
lame manner, he hides that alle though not in the ſame 
place; and this method he practiſes for ſeveral times to- 
gether, till, warned by the approach of day, or the noiſe of 
the family, he finally retires. The ſame arts are obſerved 
when he finds birds entangled in ſpringes laid for them by 
the fowler ; with whom the fox taking care to be before- 
hand, very expertly ſnatches the birds out of the ſnare, con- 
ceals them in different places, leaves them there ſometimes 
or two or three days, and is never at a loſs to recover his 
hidden treaſure, He is equally alert in ſeizing the young 

K 3 . 


_ 


ds an eaſier way to ſubſiſt. 
| Patient and prudent, he waits the opportunity for depreda- 
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hares and rabbits, before they have keene ugh to eſcape. | 
ed and 10 K 


F him; and when the old ones are wounc 


to ſhew them no mercy, In the ame manner he finds out 
the neſts, of the partridge and the quail, and ſeizes the 
mother while fitting. _ „ On I 
The fox is ſo voracious, that, when deficient of better 
food, he devours rats, mice, lizards, toads and ſerpents, 
Tnſe&s and ſhell-fiſn he is likewiſe ſometimes known to 
eat. In vain does the hedge-hog roll itſelf up into a ball ty 
appole King? this determined glutton teizes it till its 
_ obliged to appear uncovered, and then devours it. The 
waſp and the wild bee are attacked by him with equal - 
ſucceſs. Though at firſt they fly out upon their invader, 
and actually oblige him to retire, yet this repulſe is but for 
a few minutes, till he has rolled himſelf; ypon the ground, 
and thus cruſhed ſuch as may have Ruck ve. iz Hin; be 
then returns to the charge, and at length, by dint of perſs- 
verance, obliges them to abandon their combs, which be 
greedily devours, both wax and honey, g. 
The young foxes are born blind, like dogs; like them, 
too, they are eighteen months or two years in coming to 
perfection, and live about thixteen or fourteen years. The 
x Fenſes of the fox are as good as thoſe of the wolf; his ſenti- 
ment is more acute, and the organ. of his voice is mom 
fupple, and more perfect. The wolf is never heard but by 
dreadful howls, while the fox only yelps, barks, and ſends 
forth a moanful ſound, reſembling the cry of the peacock, 
His tones, too, are different, according to” the different 
ſentiments with which he is affected. He has one found 
expreſſive of deſire, another of murmur, another of forrow, 
and another of pain: the latter is never heard from bim, 
unleſs in the inſtant that he is wounded by a ſhot, and hs 
loſt the uſe of ſome member; for, 'like the wolf, when at- 
tacked with cudgels alone, he never murmurs, but will 
defend himfelf with obſtinacy, and fight in filence to the 
laſt gaſp. He bites dangerouſly, and with ſuch-determined 
fury, that, in order to make him relinquiſh his hold, pore 
derous wood, and even iron bars, are neceſſar 7. 


The fleſh of the fox is not ſo bad as the fleſh of the 
wolf. Dogs, and even men, eat it in autumn, eſpecially i 
the animal has fed on grapes; and, in winter, good fun 
ate made of his ſkin- He ſleeps ſo ſound, that, howeve 

cloſely approached, there is no great danger of awaking 
him. When he only means to reſt bietet, be 1 
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out his hind legs, and remains flat upon his belly, In 


this poſture he watches for: the birds as they perch on the 
s; who no ſooner perceive him than ey give each 


other warning of their approaching danger. The jack- 


daw and the magpie, in particular, often follow him along 
to the diſtance of ſome hundred paces, ftill towering be- 


| yond his reach, and with their cries, and notes of hoſtility, 


appriſe other animals to beware. 

Of all wild animals, the fox is moſt ſubjected to the 
influence of climate; and there are found nearly as many 
varieties in this ſpecies, as in that of any domeſhc animal. 


The generality of the French foxes are red; of fome, 


however, the hair is of a greyiſh caſt; and, of all, the ti 


of the tail is white, In the northern countries we find 


foxes of all colours. EIS 


Taz Banos is a lazy, diſtruſtful, ſolitary animal, 


that retires far from the - approach of man, and digs a 
ſubterranean reſidence, where it ſpends, at leaſt, three- 


fourths of its exiſtence, and never ventures forth but in 
ſearch of food. It burrows in the ground with particular 
facility, as its body is rather of an oblong form, and its 
claws, thoſe eſpecially of the fore feet, are very long and 


compact. The hole which it thus forms to itſelf, is often 
at a very great diſtance from the ſurface of the earth, and 


the paſſage to it is always oblique and winding. 


The fox, who is leſs expert at Tuch excavations, often 


appropriates to his -own convenience the labours of the 
_ Unable to compel him from his retreat by force, 
it o 

fixed centinel at the mouth of the paſlage, diſturbs it, and, 
as an infallible 3 it is ſaid, emits his ordure. 
The badger gone, 

enlarges it, and every way accommodates it to his own 
purpoſe. Though forced to remove to another habitation, 
this animal does not, however, remove to another country. 


At a little diſtance from its old burrow, it forms a new 


one, from which it never ſtirs but at night. The dogs 
eaſily overtake it, when it is at any diſtance from its hole; 


and then, uſing all its ſtrength, all its powers of reſiſt- 


ance, it throws itſelf upon its back, and defends itfelf with 
ceſperate reſolution. | | 00 | 


deveral badgers have been brought to me, and ſome of 


them I kept a long time. The young ones are eaſily 


tamed; they will play with young dogs, and, IIxe them, 
| 3 ee & 


ten drives him from it by ſtratagem, often remains a 


e immediately aſſumes poſleffion of it, 
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will follow any, perſon whom they know, and from whom: 


fleſh, eggs, cheeſe, 
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they receive their food; but the old ones, in ſpite of en 
effort, ſtill remain wild. They are neither | miſchievous 
nor voracious, as the fox and the wolf are, yet they are 


carnivorous ; and though raw-meat is their favourite food, 


yet. they will eat any thing that comes in their way, a; 
3 utter, bread, fiſh, fruit, nuts, roots, 
&c. They ſleep the greateſt part of their time, without, 
however, being ſubject, like the mountain-rat,” or the 
dor-moufe, to a torpor during the winter; and thus ſt is, 
that, though they feed moderately, they yet are always fat. 
Their hole they keep exceedingly clean, nor are th 
ever known to void their ordure in it. The male is rare} 
to be found with the female. In ſummer ſhe brings forth, 
and her uſual number at a birth is has or four. Theſe 
ſhe feeds at firſt with. her milk, and afterwards with ſuch 
petty prey as ſhe can ſurpriſe. She ſeizes young rabbits 


- 


in the warren, robs birds of their young, while yet in 
the neſt, finds out where the wild bees have laid up their 


honey, where field-mice, lizards, ſerpents, and grafs- 
hoppers, are to be met with; and carries all to her ex- 
pecting brood, which ſhe frequently brings forward to the 
mouth of her hole. | e 


Theſe animals are naturally of a chilly temperament, | 


Such as are reared in a houfe'ſeem to be never more hap 
than when near a fire. They are likewiſe ' very fſubj 


to the mange; and, unleſs carefully waſhed, the dogs 


that penetrate into their burrows are ſeized with the ſame 
„ . ß Eo rs „ 
The hair of the badger is always filthy; between the 


anus and the tail there is an opening, which, though it 
has no communication with any interior part, and is 


hardly an inch deep, continually emits an oily liquid. 


This the animal is fond of ſucking. Its fleſh is not ab- 


83 . 


ſolutely nauſeous; and of its ſkin are made coarſe furs; 


_ collars for dogs, trappings for horſes, &c. 


Fux OTTER is a voracious animal which, more fond 


of fiſh than of fleſh, is ſeldom found but at the ſides of 
lakes and rivers. It ſwims with more facility than even 
the beaver. All the feet of the otter have membranes; 
and it can hardly walk fafter than it ſwims. _ | 
Accurately conſidered, the otter cannot be pronounced 
an amphibious animal. We even find them drowned when 


they happen to have been entangled ina net; and this 


evidently 


— 
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evidently for want of having had time to deſtroy it, and 
thereby effect their eſcape. For mant of fiſh, frogs, water - 
rats, or other nouriſhment, it will eat the young branches, 
and the bark, of aquatic trees; and in ſpring it will eat 
new graſs. Of cold it is as little afraid as of moiſture. It 
brings forth in the month of March. Three or four is the 
number generally produced at a birth. e, 
The otter becomes induſtrious with age, at leaſt enough 
ſo to wage a ſucceſsful” war againſt the tribes of fiſhes, 
S which, with reſpect to inftin@ and ſentiment, are greatly 
inferior to other animals. It does not dig its own habita- 
tion, but fixes its reſidence in the firſt hole that offers, 
under the root of the willow or poplar- tree, in the clefts of 
rocks, and even among piles of floating wood; and there 
the female brings forth her young. It, however, fre- 
| quently changes its reſidence; and drives away, or diſ- 
perſes its young ones at the expiration of fix weeks, or 
two months. OY DE. 3 


TE MARTIx.] The generality of naturaliſts have con- 
ſidered the martin and the pine-weaſel as animals of one 
and the ſame ſpecies. They are, however, different both 
in diſpoſition and temperament. The pine-weaſel ſhuns 
open countries, confines itſelf to the boſom of the foreſt, 
fixes its reſidence upon ſome tree, and is never found in 
great numbers but in cold elimates; while the martin not 
only approaches human habitations, but even forms a re- 
dence for itſelf in old buildings, in hay-lofts, in holes of 
walls, and while the ſpecies is generally diffuſed in great 
numbers over all the temperate climates, it is not to be met 
with in the regions of the North. | | 

The countenance of the martin' is very ſharp; its 
is lively, its limbs are ſupple, its body is flexible, and all 
its movements are quick. It rather leaps and bounds than 
walks; and with great facility climbs walls, enters pigeon- 
houſes, and hen-houſes, devours the eggs, the pigeons, ' 
and the hens, as on other occaſions it does mice, rats, 
moles, and birds in their neſts. „„ | 

This animal, it is ſaid, brings forth as often as the cat. 
The growth of the young ones is very quick; and hence 
it may be inferred, that it is an animal whoſe life does not 
exceed eight or ten years. | Its ſmell, which is not abſo- 
lutely diſagreeable, is like that of counterfeit muſk. Both 
the martin and the pine-weaſel, as well as a number of 
| other animals, have interior veſicles which contain a 
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martin is common. There are none in 


in that country there are no;very extenſive woods. 
Alike averſe to open countries, and to countries which 
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Tu as p l 4 native of the 
is in a manner peculiar to that climate, where they an 


ſo numerous, that the quantity of futs produced from thi; | 


animal alone, and cartied into foreign countries, is aQually 
aſtoniſhing. In temperate climates, on the CO it 4 
rarely, and in warm climates never, to be found. Some 
there are in Burgundy, and ſome in the foreſt of Foptain- 
bleau; but in 4 they are as ſcarce in France as the 
England, becauſe 


are inhabited, it remains in the bo om of ſome foreſt, 
ranges below, through the labyrinths of the thicket, or 
towers aloft upon p. of 


by the Chace, and deſtroys a prodigious quantity of birds, 


whoſe neſts it ſearches for, and invades, in order to de. 
vour the eggs. Of the ſquirrel, the dor-moule, &c. it 
alſo makes a prey; and it ĩs known to arenen as well a 


the martin. 


Its neck is willow whereas that of the martin is white; | 
and its hair, at the ſame: Es: is -_ finer, cms and 


leſs ſubject to ſhed. 

When the female. i is near her nk her cuſtom is to 
climb to the neſt of ſome ſquirrel, to drive her from it, to 
enlarge it for her own. purpoſe, and to bring forth her 
young in it. In the ſame manner, ſhe: occupies the old 
neſts of the owl and the buzzard, as alſo the hollow places 
of trees, from which - ſhe. . eee tha wood- 


pen and other i E . My 


15 5 


8 Tus Poz-Car i is fra ſmaller. _ . | 


its tail is ſhorter, its ſnout ſharper, and its hair more thick 


and more black. It has ſome white on its forehead, and 


about the noſe and mouth. It differs likewiſe in its voice; 
the cry of the martin being rather ſharp and loud, that of 


the pole : cat deeper and more hollow. The pole: cat, how- 


ever, does not at all reſemble the martin in ſmell, which, 


in the former, far from; 8 in any degree agreeable, !s 
to the laſt degree ſetid. When heated- or enraged eſpe- 


cially, it ſends forth and diffuſes around: à ſtench that i „ 


abſo utely intolerable. - "The dogs will not eat its 
2 a 'very 


and even its, ſxin, * good intel 0 * 


3 of the trees. It Abel 
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low price, as it can neyer be entirely diveſted of its na- 


| tural odour. „ 


ThE FERRET.] It has been doubted by ſome authors, 
whether or not. the ferret and the pole- cat were animals of 
two different ſpecies. Perhaps, the reſemblance there 
ſometimes is in the colour of their hair firſt gave riſe to 
| this uncertainty. | The pole- cat, nevertheleſs, a native of 
temperate climates, is an animal wild like the martin; 


whereas the ferret, originally an inhabitant of hot coun- 
tries, cannot exiſt in France, unleſs as a domeſtic animal. 


The ferret alſo, and not the pole- cat, is made choice of 


to drive the rabbits from their burrows, chiefly becauſe it 


is more eaſily tamed. The ferret has a longer and thinner 
body, a narrower head, and a ſharper ſnout, than the pole- 
cat. It has not the fame fagacity in providing for its 
| ſubſiſtence; it cannot exiſt, at leaſt in our regions, without 
the care of man, nor have ſuch of the ſpecies as have been 
loſt in the burrows of rabbits, been ever known to mul- 
tiply in the country; but have, on the contrary, periſhed, 
to all appearance, by the ſeverity of the winter, _ 

This animal is by nature a mortal enemy to the rabbit. 
If even a dead one 1s preſented to a young ferret which had 


never ſeen one before, it ſprings at it, and tears it with , | 
fury; if it be a living one, it ſeizes it by the neck and | 


noſe, and inſtantly begins to ſuck its blood. When the 
ferret is let looſe into the burrows of the rabbits, it is ne- 


ceſſary to muzzle him, that he may not kill them at the 


bottom, but only oblige them to run out, and thereby fall 
into the net laid for them at the entry. If he is allowed 
to go unmuzzled, there is a riſque of loſing him, becauſe, 
after having ſucked the blood of the rabbit, he will fall 
aſleep; and the ſmoke which is raiſed at the mouth of the 
burrow does not always prove a ſufficient expedient for 
bringing him back, as there are often more iſſues than one, 
and as one burrow generally communicates with others, in 
which the ferret is apt to be the more bewildered, the more 
he is ſurrounded with the ſmoke. | | 


Tur Was EL. The common weaſel is as frequent ' 


in temperate and in hot countries, as it is ſcarce in cold 
ones. Though of the ſame ſpecies, it is in many reſpects 
different from the ermine, which is a native of the north. 

When a weaſel enters a hen- rooſt, it never meddles 


with the cocks or the old hens; it makes choice of the 


pullets, 
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pullets, the young chickens, and theſe it kills with +. 
fingle ſtroke on the head, and carries away one after ano. 
ther. The eggs it alſo deſtroys, and ſucks with iner. 
dible avidity. In winter it. generally reſides in ſome g. 
naty, or , hay-loft ; where the female often continues eyen 
in the ſpring, in order to bring forth her young among the 
hay or ſtraw. During this time the weaſel makes war 
with the rats and mice with more ſucceſs than the cat, | 
ſince, following them into all their holes, it is next to an 
impoſſibility for them to eſcape. It alſo climbs up to the 
pigeon-houſes, to the neſts of ſparrows, &c. and commits 

reat havock. In ſummer, it removes to ſome diſtance 
Nw the houſes, always chooſing the lower countries about 
the mills and ſtreams, hiding itſelf among the buſhes, in 
order to catch the birds, 4 not unfrequently taking up 
its habitation in the hollow of an old willow. The female 
generally brings forth four or five. The young ones 
come forth with their eyes ſhut, but in a little time th 
_ attain a ſufficiency of growth and ſtrength to follow their 
mother to the chace, They attack adders, water-rats, 
moles, field- mice, &c. and, traverſing the meadows, devour 
quails and their eggs. | 3 

Like the pole-cat and the ferret, theſe animals have ſo 
ſtrong a ſcent that they cannot be kept in any place that 
is inhabited. As their own ſmell is very bad, they ſeem 
to ſuſtain no inconvenience from any foreign ſtench or 
infection. A peafant in my neighbourhood took, one 
day, three weaſels newly brought forth, in the carcaſe of 
a wolf which had been ſuſpended by its hind-legs from one 
of the branches of a tree; and though the wolf was almoſt 
entirely rotten, the old weaſel, nevertheleſs, brought grals, 
ſtraw, and leaves, in order to make a bed for her young - 


— 


ones in the cavity of the thorax. 


THz Ermine, ox STOAT.] The weaſel with a black 
tail is called the ermine when it is white, and the itoat 
when it is red or yellowiſh. Though it is a leſs common 
animal than the weaſel, yet there are numbers to be found 
in the old foreſts, and fometimes during the winter in the 
neighbourhood of woody grounds. It is always eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh it from the common weaſel, becauſe the ip 
of its tail is always of a deep black, while the edge of is 
cars, and the extremities of its feet are white. 
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Of certain ſmaller Animals of the carnivorous Claſ.— The 
| "Squirrel—The Rat—The Mouſe—The long-tailed Field- 
Maouſe—The . ater-Rat—The ſhort-tailed Field-Mouſe— 
The Guinea-Pig—The Hedge-Hog —The Shrew-Mouſe— 
The IWater-Shrew-Mouſe—The Mole—The-Bat—The Fat 
Squirrel—The Garden-Squirrel, or Greater Dormouſe— 
The Dormouſe—The Brown Rat The Marmot. x 


* SQUIRREL is a beautiful little animal, which is 
| only half-wild, and which, by its gentleneſs, its docility, 

and even the innocence of its manners, might deſerve to be 
exempted from the preſent claſs. It is neither a carnivorous 
nor an injurious animal, though it ſometimes ſeizes on 
birds; its general food conſiſting of fruit, almonds, hazle- 
nuts, beech-maſt, and, acorns: 1t is neat, cleanly, alert, 
lively, and induſtrious ; its eyes are full of fire, its coun- 
tenance is ſharp, its body is nervous, and its limbs are 
ſupple. ; 1 | 
The beauty of its form is yet heightened by a ſpreading 
tail, in ſhape like a plume of feathers, which it raifes above 
its head, and forms into a kind of ſhade for itſelf. | 
The ſquirrel may be ſaid to be leſs a quadruped than al- 
moſt any other four-footed animal. It generally holds itſelf 
almoſt upright, uſing its fore - feet as hands for a conveyance 
to its mouth. Inſtead of hiding itſelf in the earth, it is 
continually in the air: it ſomewhat reſembles the birds by 
its lightneſs and activity; like them, it reſts upon the 
| branches of trees; leaping from one to the other, and in 
the higheſt of them builds its neſt, It avoids the water ſtill 
more than the earth; and it is even aſſerted of this animal, 
that, when it is obliged to croſs a river. or ſtream, it uſes 
the bark of a tree, or ſome ſuch light woody ſubſtance, as a, 
boat, while its tail ſupplies the place of ſails, and of a 
rudder. It gathers together a quantity of nuts during the 
ſummer, which it depoſits in the hollow part of ſome old 
tree, and to theſe has recourſe for proviſion in winter; and 
uch is the agility of its body, that it will, in an inſtant, 
| Climb a beech-tree, let its bark be ever ſo ſmooth.. . 

There are many ſpecies which approach to that of the 
(quirrel, though there are few varieties in the ſpecies *itſel:.. 
dome chere are of an-aſh-colour, and all the others are 53 
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f The ſmall grey ſquirrel is of a different ſpecies, and remain 
which are very different from the others; the white ſquirr 


the European ſquirrel ; that of Madagaſcar, called Tj, 


little American ſquirrel ; that of Braſil; that of Barbary; : 


tentive only to the preſervation of each ſpecies, the creates a 


which ſhe has formed of a diminutive ſize, and to which 


5 and lives in our houſes. Each of the other ſpecies hal 


fers to ſoft ones: it devours wool, ſtuffs, and furniture of 


| © thence ifſues in ſearch of prey, and frequently'returns with 
year, though moſtly in the ſummer ſeaſon ; and they uſually 


theſe creatures, they multiply ſo faſt as frequently to do 
conſiderable damage. In old houſes, in the country elpe- 


| \ 


14 maren mtronv 7 


e e : and, without mentioning the flying ſquirrels” 


of Cambaye, which is very ſmall, and has a tail like that of 


which is grey, and which, as Flaccourt ſays, is neither 
Handſome nor fit to be tamed ; the white ſquirrel of Siam; | 
the grey, and ſpotted, ſquirrel of Bengal; the Rreaked 
ſquirrel of Canada ; the black ſquirrel ; the large grey Vir. 
ginian ſquirrel; the white-ftriped ſquirrel of New Spain, 
the white Siberian ſquirrel; the variegated ſquirrel; the 


the palmiſt, &c. form ſo many ſpecies entirely diſtinct and 
ſeparate from that of which we have heen treating, 


TAE Rr. ] If we deſcend by degrees from, the pr 
to the ſmall, from the ſtrong to the weak, we hall And, 
that Nature has-uniformly maintained a balance; that, at- 


profuſion of individuals, and is ſupported by the numbers 


* 


has denied weapons, ftrength and courage. 

Under the generical name of rat, ſeveral ſpecies of fmall 
animals have been compriſed. This name we ſhall ſalely | 
appropriate to the common rat, which is of a dark colour, | 


have its particular denomination ; for, as neither of them 
couple together, each is, in reality, different from all the 
reſt, The rat is well enough known by the trouble he 
gives us. 3 95 5 W 

This animal is carnivorous, and even, if the expreſſion is 
allowable, omnivorous. Hard ſubſtances, however, it pre- 


all ſorts ; eats through wood, makes hiding-places in walls, 


as much as it is able to drag along with it, forming, eſpe. 
cially when it has young ones to provide for, a magazine 
the whole. The females bring forth ſeveral times in the 


produce five or fix at a birth. © ; 
In defiance of the cats, and notwitliſtanding the poiſon, 
the traps, and every other method that is uſed to deſtroy 


cially, where great quantities of corn are kept, and 1 5 


* 
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the neighbouring barns and hay-ſtacks favour their retreat, 
25 well as their multiplication, they are often ſo numerous, 
that the inhabitants would be obliged to remove with their 
furniture, were they not to devour each other. This we 
have often, by experience, found to be the caſe when they 
have been in any degree ſtraitened for proviſions ; and the 
method they take to leſſen their numbers, is, for the ſtronger 
to fall upon the weaker. This done, they lay open their 
ſkulls, and firſt eat up the brains, afterwards the reſt of the 
| body. The next day, hoſtilities are renewed in the ſame 
| manner ; nor do they ſuſpend their hayock till the majority 
are deſtroyed. For this reaſon. it is, that, after any place 
has for a long while been infeſted with rats, they often 


S8. L = 


ſiderable time. 7k A, | 
The female always prepares a bed for her youngs and 
provides them immediately with food. On their firſt quit- 


= | 
fight the cats, in order to ſaye them. The weaſel, though 
a ſmaller animal, is, however, a {til} more formidable enemy 


rather calculated for gnawing than for biting, have but 
little ſtrength ; whereas the weaſel bites fiercely with the 
force of its whole jaw at once, and, inſtead of letting go its 


fit with an enemy ſo dangerous, it is no wonder, there- 


fore, that the rat ſhould fall a victim. 
There are many varieties in. this ſpecies. 


white or red, and ſome altogether white. The white rat, 


animals which are entirely of that colour, has red eyes. 
The white ſpecies, with all its varieties, appears to belong 
to the temperate climates of our continent, and have been 
diffuſed in much greater abundance over hot countries than 
| Cold ones. Originally they had no rats in America; and 
thoſe which are to be: found there in ſuch numbers at this 
day, are the produce of rats which accidentally obtained a 
footing on the other fide of the Atlantic with the firſt 


the rat was long conſidered as the peſt. of the colonies ; 
N indeed, it had hardly an enemy to oppoſe it but the 
arge adder, which ſwallows it up alive, The Be. 

| 2 | | 5 * 


ſeem to diſappear of a ſudden, and ſometimes for A con- 


ting the hole; ſhe watches over, defends, and will even 


than the cat, The rat cannot inflict any wounds but by 
ſnatches, and with its fore-teeth, which, however, being 


hold, ſucks the blood through the wound. In every con- 7 


Beſide the 
common black rat, there are ſome which are brown, and 
ſome almoſt black; ſome. which are grey, inclining to 


like the white mouſe, the white rabbit, and all other 


European ſettlers. Of theſe the increaſe was fo great, that 
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more numerous, and more f diffuſed. Its infting, 


place but to ſeek for food; nor does it, like the rat, go from 


a certain degree, it may be tamed. It is, however, utterly 


could not ſubſiſt. Even in mouſe-traps I have known them 


ſix; and theſe, in leſs than fifteen days, attain' growth and 
ſtrength ſufficient to run about and ſhift for themſelves. As 
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cation. Ariſtotle tells us, that, having put à pregnant 
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upon the back. The ſpecies is generally and abundantly | 


are rather more than four inches in length, from the tip je 


144 *_ _. NATURAL HISTORY. | 
ſhips have likewiſe carried theſe animals to the Eaſt add 
into all the iſlands of the Indian Archipelago, as well y 
into Africa, where they are found in great numbers, I 
the North, on the contrary, they have hardly multiplie 
beyond Sweden ; and thofe which due Nor rep: 

and Lapland rats, are animals different from ours, 


ITE Movse is an animal ſmaller than the rat, as a 


its temperament, its diſpoſition, is the ſame ; nor does it 
materially differ from the rat, but by its weakneſs, and the 
habits which it contracts from that circumſtance. B) nz 
ture timid, by neceſſity familiar, its fears and its wants an 
the ſole ſprings of its actions. It never leaves its hiding: 


one houſe to another, unleſs forced to it, or commit by any 
means ſo much miſchief. Its manners are milder; and, to 


incapable of attachment; and, in fact, how is it poſſible to 
love thoſe who are perpetually laying ſnares for us ? 
But for its immenſe fecundity, the ſpecies of the mouſe 


to bring forth. They produce at all ſeaſons, and ſeveral 
times in the year. Their uſual number at a birth is five or 


in theſe reſpects they fo ſoon attain perfection, ſo the duration 
of their life muſt be very ſhort ; a circumſtance which cat» - 
not but — our idea of their prodigious multipli- 


mouſe into a veſſel of corn, he ſoon after found in it nolels 
than one hundred and twenty mice, all ſprung from one 
original. | 5 ä 
TN Lonc-TaiLED FiEID-Movsx is ſmaller than the 
rat, but larger than the common mouſe, and does not live 
in houſes, It is remarkable for the largeneſs and pro- 
minence of its eyes; it differs likewiſe both from the rat and 
the mouſe in the colour of its ſkin, which, While it i 
tolerably white under the belly, is of à reddiſh brown 


diffuſed. ; : | 6. EINER : wy : ; 
It appears, that they are a long time in attaining their 
full growth, as they vary conſiderably in ſiae. The la 


lde noſe to the inſertion of the tail z/ and the ſmalleſt, which 
appear to be full gr own as well. as the others, are an inch 1 
ſorter. As there are found many of different intermediate 
ſſizes, however, there is no room to doubt but that the larger 5 
and the ſmaller are all of the ſame ſpecies. > 

Theſe creatures are fond'of dry and elevated grounds. In. 
woods, and in the fields e to them, they are to ba. 


ound in great numbers. They conceal themſelves in holes, 


Which they either find already made, ot which they make 
for en under buſhes, or the trunks of hollow trees. - 


7 


In theſe they amaſs ſo prodigious a quantity of "acorns, 


nuts, &c. that in one ſingle hole there has been found 
- buſhel at a time; and this proviſion, inſtead of being pro- 


portioned to the wants of the animal, is only ſo to the ca- 


pacity of the place allotted for its reception. Theſe holes 


are generally more than a foot under ground, and often di- 
vided into two cells, of which the one ſeryes for an habita- 


granary. I could never hit upon any other method of pre- 


venting their ravages, than that of ſetting traps at everx 


tenth pace through the whole extent of eac piece of neẽ- 


ſown land. There wants no other bait than a roaſted nut 
laid under a flat ſtone, which is to be ſupported by a ſmall 


bit of wood. This they will eagerly attempt to ſeize; and, 
being fixed to the wood, no ſooner do they touch it than, 
the ſtone falls upon them, and ftifles or cruſhes them to 


death. 


Tux WarER-RAr is a little animal, about the ſize of 


ſembl ing the otter than the rat. Like the otter, it frequents 
the freſh waters, and is generally found on the borders 
of rivers, rivulets and ponds; like that creature, too, it ſel⸗ 
dom feeds but upon fiſh, or the ſpawn of fiſh, though ſome- 
times it eats frogs, water · inſects, and even. roots and herbs. 
This animal is not web-footed ; but, though every toe of 
its feet is ſeparated, it ſwims with facility, keeps itſelf a. 
long time above water, and thence. carries off its prey, in 


roy eat it when got to land, either on the graſs, or in 
its hole. . 3 1 5 


The head of the water- rat is ſhorter, the noſe broader, 


the hair more erect, and the tail much longer than that of 


| 4 8 7 8 = 
the land-rat. Like the otter, it flies from large rivers, or 


rather from thoſe which are too much frequented, and is 


never found either in houſes or in barns. 


L „ 


| 


tion for itſelf and its young ones, and the other for a 


i 


2 common rat, but in its nature and habits rather re- 


[ 
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nd © NATURAL 'HisToORY. 3 
It is probable, that theſe animals bring forth often i 
a year ; but of this we have no certain information, Ther 
fleſh is not abſolutely bad; and, in Catholic countries, the 
JI eat it during Lent, as they do that of the otte, 
he ſpecies is to de found throughout Europe, the ye 
extremities of the Notth excepted. OO 


4 Tur $HORT-TAILED F12LD-MOUSE is ſtill more com- 
| mon, more generally diffuſed than the long-tailed kind, and 
| is found almoſt every where; in woods, in meadows, and 
even in gardens. It is remarkable for the thickneſs of in 
head, and the ſhortneſs of its tail, which is not above a 
inch in length. It forms holes in the earth, where | 
hoards up corn, nuts, and acorns; though the former of 
theſe it ſeems to prefer to every other kind of aliment, 
About the month of July, when the corn begins to ripen, 
they flock together from all ſides,” and frequently do great 
damage, by cutting the ftalk in order to come at the cr, | 
In autumn and winter, the greater part of them withdray 
into the woods, where they find beech-maſt, nuts and 
acorns. Some years they appear in ſuch great number, 
that they would deſtroy every thing, were they to ſubſiſt for 
any length of time. For want of other food, however, they 
often deſtroy and eat one another, and are themſelves the 
uſual prey of the fox, the wild- cat, the martin, the wenſel, 
and of the long- tailed field mouſa. 
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TRE GuiNnEa-Pic, though originally a native of the 
warm climates of Braſil and Guinea, lives, however, and 
breeds in temperate and even in cold countries, provided it 
is properly taken care of. Its ſkin is of little of no value; 
and the fleſh, though people may, and actually do eat it, s 

very indifferent food ; a circumſtance which might, in ſowe 
meafure, be removed, were they to be feared in warten 
where they might have air, ſpace to range in, and a prope 
choice of herbs. Thoſe which are kept in houſes hart 
nearly the ſame tafte as the houſe- rabbit; and of thoſe which 
have paſſed the ſummer in a garden, the taſts is 1d 
diſagreeable, but is ſtill inſipid. e 
he growth of theſe animals is not entirely completa 
till the expiration of eight or nine months; though indes 
it is in apparent bulk and fat that they chiefly increafe til 
then, the developement of the ſolid parts being ne be⸗ 
fore the age of five or fix months. The female never ges 
with young above three weeks; and ſhe has been _ 
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bring forth when only two months old, The firſt litter is 
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not fo numerous as the ſubſequent litters: It does not 


amount to more than four ot five; the ſecond amounts to 
£ve or fix; and the reſt to ſeven or eight, and even to ten or 


| eleven, She does not ſuckle her young longer than twelve 
| or fifteen days. Thus theſe animals produce at leaſt every 
| two months; and as thoſe which are newly born produce in 


the ſame manner; their multiplication is aſtoniſhing. In 
one year a thouſand might be obtained from a ſingle couple, 


did they not frequently deſtroy each other, and periſh from 


the cold and wet. : = oY 
The guinea-pig feeds on all ſorts of herbs, and eſpecial! 
on parſley, which it prefers even to bran, flour, or bread; 
Of apples and other fruits it is alſo exceedingly fond. Like 
the rabbit, it eats precipitately, little at a time, but very 
often, It grunts ſomewhat like a young pig. | 
Theſe animals are ſo delicate, that it is with difficulty - 
they undergo the rigours of winter. When they feel the 
cold, they aſſemble together, preſs cloſe to one another, 
and in this ſituation are frequently found dead, I 


Tur Hepoz-Hoo has the power of defending itſelf 


| from an enemy without combating him, and of annoyi 


without attacking: him. Poſſeſſed of little ſtrength, and of 
no agility, by which it might eſcape its foes, it has re- 
ceived from Nature a prickly armour, with a facility of 
rolling itſelf up in a ball, and of preſenting from every part 
of its body a poignant weapon of defence. Even from its 
fear this animal obtains another engine of ſecurity z the 
ſmell of its urine, which, when attacked, it generally ſheds, - 
being ſufficient to diſguſt its eneniy with the conteſt, and to 
keep him at a diftance. Thus the generality of dogs are 
content with barking at the hedge-hog, when it falls in 
their way, without diſcovering any inclination to ſeize it. 
Of theſe, however, there are ſome which, like the fox, have 
had the addreſs to maſter it, though of the martin, the 


ſ pole-cat, the ferret, the weaſel, or any of the birds of prey, 


it has no dread,  _ | s 
When at large in the country, they are generally found 
in woods, under the trunks of old trees, as alſo in the clefts - 
of rocks. I do not believe that they climb up trees, as 
ſome naturaliſts have affirmed, or that they make uſe of 
their prickles to carry off the fruit: it is with their mouth 
they ſeize it; and _—_ they are very numerous in dur 
foreſts, yet I have never ſeen one of them upon a tree. They 
LS: ED always 
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always remain at the foot, in ſome hollow ſpace or wa 
moſs. They remain in a ſtate of inactivity * ery 
venture abroad by night, and ſeldom approach human habits. 
tions. They ſleep during the winter; and therefore 
thing that has been ſaid of their laying up proviſions for that 
ſeaſon muſt be falſe. They at no time eat much, and can 
ſubſiſt very long without any food whatever. Like that of 
all other animals which become torpid in winter, their fleſh 
is not proper for food; nor is their ſkin any longer con- 
verted to the ſmalleſt uſe. 5343 3 3 


Tux SyREW-Movss ſeems to form a ſhade in the order 
of ſmall animals, and to fill up the vacuum between the rat 
and the mole. The ſhrew-mouſe is ſmaller {till than the 
domeſtic mouſe, reſembles the mole in its ſnout, which is 
longer than its jaw- bones; in its eyes, which, though 
rather larger than thoſe of the mole, are, however, in like 
manner concealed, and much ſmaller than thoſe of the do- 
meſtic mouſe; in the number of its claws, of which it has 
five to each foot; in its tail, and its legs, particularly the 
hind ones, which are ſhorter than thoſe of the domeſtic 
mouſe; and, laſtly, in its ears, and in its teetn. 
This diminutive creature has a ſtrong ſmell, which is pe- 
culiar to itſelf, and ſo offenſive to cats, that, though they 
will chearfully chace and. kill the ſhrew-mouſe, they yet 
will not eat its fleſh like that of the domeſtic mouſe, It is 
evidently this noiſome odour, this averſion of the cat to it, 
that gave riſe to the notion, that the ſhrew-mouſle is a | 
venomous animal, and that its bite is ſo dangerous to cattle 
of all ſorts, and particularly to horſes. © The truth, how- 
ever, is, that it is neither venomous nor capable of mag 
for it cannot open its mouth ſufficiently wide to ſeize the 
double thickneſs of the ſkin, which js abſolutely neceſſary, 
in order to bite. The diſtemper among horſes, it is farther 
to be obſerved, which the-vulgar attribute to the tooth of 
the ſhrew-mouſe, is a ſwelling which proceeds from an in- 
ternal cauſe, and has no connection with any bite, or rather 
. ſcratch, that this little animal may give. ex.. 
In winter eſpecially, the ſhrew-mouſe generally fixes its 
reſidence in ſome hay-loft, ſtable, or barn, where it feeds on 
grain, inſets, and putrefied fleſh. It is likewiſe found in 
woods and fields, where, living on corn, it ſometimes con- 
ceals itſelf under moſs or leaves, ſometimes under the trunks 
of trees, ſometimes in holes abandoned by.moles, and ſome- 
times in holes of a ſmaller ſize, which it forms for itfelf by 
digging with its claws and ſnout. RT; Tee 
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| THE SHREW=-MOUSE, &e. + ol 
| T he ſhrew-mouſe produces, it is ſaid, as many at a 


birth as the domeſtic mouſe, though leſs frequently. It 
has a ſqueak much more ſharp and piercing than the atter. 
In point of nimbleneſs, however, it is far inferior; and 
35 it both ſees imperfectly, and runs ſlowly, there is little 
difficulty in taking it. : + 1; Eh e 

The uſual colour of theſe creatures is brown with a 
mixture of red; others of them there are aſh-coloured; 


and in all there is a greater or Jeſs degree of whiteneſs 


upon the belly. They are very common throughout Eu- 
rope; but they do not ſeem to have obtained a footing in 
America. 175 wes 9 


1 


Tax WATER SHREW-MovsE, though a native of theſe 


regions, was yet unknown to any of our naturaliſts till 


M. Daubenton firſt diſcovered it. Every thing neceſſary 


to be added here, with reſpe& to the water fſhrew-mouſe, 


is, that it is taken at the ſources of fountains, in -the 


morning and evening, as the ſun riſes and ſets ; that in 


the day-time it remains concealed in the clefts of rocks, or 


in holes under ground, near the edges of rivulets ; that it 


* 
* 


brings forth in ſpring, and commonly produces nine young 
ones at a time. | * - 35 


* 


TuE MoLE, without being blind, has ſuch ſmall eyes, 
and theſe ſo concealed, that it can make little uſe of the 
ſenſe of ſeeing. In recompence, however, it enjoys the 
ſenſes of hearing and feeling in an eminent degree. Its 


kin is ſoft as ſilk; and its little paws, which are fur- 
niſhed with five claws, are very different from thoſe of 


other animals, and almoſt like the hands of a human being. 
Proportioned to the ſize of its body, its ſtrength is great; 
it pollefles the mild habitudes of repoſe and of ſolitude; the 
art of ſecuring itſelf, of forming, inſtantaneouſly, as it 
were, an aſylum to itſelf, of extending it, and of obtaining, 


| without the neceſlity of relinquiſhing it, an abundant ſub- 


ſiſtence. 5 | 4 refer ok 

The mole. ſhuts up the entry to its retreat, which it 
ſellom deſerts, unleſs forced to it by heavy rains in ſummer. 
It is fond of cultivated grounds, and is never to be found 
in thoſe which are either muddy, hard, compact, or 
tony. It requires a ſoft ſoil, well ſupplied with eſculent 
roots, and with inſets and worms, of which, indeed, its 
principal nouriſhment conſiſts. | | 
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x50 NATURAL HISTORY. = Þ 
As thefe animals ſeldom come above prawn; 
have but few — and very readily 2 
of animals ſtronger and fwifter than themſelves. The 
chief calamity which befalls them is an inundation; zu 
| when this happens, they are ſeen in numbers attempt 
to ſave themſelves by ſwimming, and uſing every of 
to reach the higher grounds. The greateſt part, however 
periſh, as well as their young, which remain in the hols 
behind. Were it nat for ſuch accidents, from their great 
fecundity, they would become extremely troubleſome, 
They generally have four or five at a'time; and it is eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh among other-mole-hills, that in which the 
female has brought forth her young. Theſe are made 
with much greater art than the reſt; and are uſually lar 
and more elevated. I am apt to think that they produce 
oftener than once a-year. Of this I am certain, that new. 
born moles are found from the month of April to the month 
of Auguſt; a circumſtance which, however, may be-owing 
to their having been engendered and brought forth: ſooner 
or later in the year | (10s e 
The hole in which. they produce their young is formed 
with ſingular ſkill, and deſerves. a particular deſcription, 
The female begins by erecting the earth into a tolerably 
ſpacious apartment, which is ſupported within by partitions 
at proper diſtances, that prevent the roof from falling 
All round this ſhe works, and beats the earth very fim, 
ſo as to make it capable of keeping out the rain, let it be 
ever ſo violent. As the hilloek, in which the apartment 
is thus formed, is raiſed above ground, the apartment it 
ſelf is conſequently above the level of the plain, and there 
fore leſs ſubje& to accidental flight inundations. The 
place being thus fitted, ſhe procures graſs and dry leaves 
as a bed for her young. There they lie ſecure from wrt, 
and ſhe continues to make their retreat equally free from 
danger; for all round this hill of her own raiſing, as | 
holes running into the earth, which part from the middle 
apartment, like rays from a center, and extend about 
fifteen feet in every direction. Theſe reſemble fo many | 
walks or chaces, into which the animal makes her ſub⸗ 
terraneous excurſions, and fupplies her young with ſuck 
roots or inſects as ſhe can provide: but they contribut 
ſtill more to the general alben ; for as the mole is ve 
quick of hearing, the inſtant ſhe perceives her little bab. 
tation attacked, ſhe takes to her burrow, and unleſs 
earth be dug away by ſeveral men at once, the and bee 
young always make good a retreat. | bom 
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'  Some-authors have ſaid, but without foundation, chat 
the mole and the badger” ſleep the whole winter. That 
this is not true of the badger, we have already obſerved; 
and as a proof that this animal quits its hole in winter as 
well as in ſummer, we have only to view the traces it 
leaves upon the ſnow. As for the mole, fo far is it 
| from ſleeping during the winter, that it continues its ſub- 
| terranean operations then as well as in ſummer; and the 
peaſants of France'eyen proverbially remark, that when 
« the moles are at work, a thaw is at hand.” They are 
indeed fond of warm places; and the gardeners often catch 
them round their beds in the months of December, Ja- 


Taz BAr.] An animal, which, like the bat, is half- _ 
quadruped and half- bird, and which, in fact, is neither 
the one nor the other, is a kind of monſter. In the bat, 
the fore- feet are, properly ſpeaking, neither wings nor 
feet, though the animal uſes them for the purpoſe of fly- 
ing, and occaſionally of moving along upon the ground. 
They are, in fact, two ſhapeleſs extremities, of which 
the bones are of a monſtrous length, and connected by a 
membrane, uncovered with feathers, or even with hair, 
like the reſt of the body: they are a kind of winged paws, 
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inch, and of which the other four .claws,, though very 
long, cannot act but in conjunction, and have no peculiar 
movements, no ſeparate functions; they are a kind of 
hands ten times larger than the feet, and, in all, four 
times longer than the whole length of the body of the ani- 
mal; they are, in a word, parts which have rather the ap- 
pearance of a capricious and accidental, than a regular and 
determined productiunn . holy ogy 

To theſe incongruities, theſe diſproportions of the body 
| and members, may be added the ſtill more ſtriking defor- 
mities of the head. In ſome ſpecies, the noſę is hardly 
viſible, the eyes are ſunk near the tip of the ear, and are 
confounded with the cheeks; in others, the ears are as 
long as the body, or elſe the face is twiſted into the form 
of an. horſe-ſhoe, and the noſe covered with à kind of 
cruſt, Averſe, likewiſe, to the ſociety of all other crea- 
tres, they ſhun the light, | inhabit none but dark and 
| gloomy places, to which, after their nocturnal excurſions, 
they are ſure to return by break of days and in which 
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they remain, fixed, as it were, to the till night again 
approaches. ee e N ; 


of which we only ſee one claw about the length of an 
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well known, that the internal heat o 
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Their motion in the air is with jeſs propriety to h 
termed a flight, than à kind of uncertain Hutter, es | 
they ſeem to execute by ſtruggles; and in an awkway e 
manner. They raiſe themſelves from the ground wit 
difficulty, never ſoar to a great height, and are but in. 
perfectly qualified to accelerate, or even to :dire@, thei 
flight. This, far from being either rapid, or very direct, 
is performed by haſty vibrations in an oblique and wing. 
ing direction; and in paſſing along they do not fail to 
ſeize all the gnats, moths, and other nocturnal inſects tha 
come in their way. Theſe they ſwallow entire; and 
their excrements we meet with the remains of wings and 
the other dry parts, which they have not been able © 
digeſt. Like quadrupeds, the bat brings forth its young 
alive, and like them it has teeth and nipple. 
It is affirmed that theſe animals do not produce more 
than two at a birth, and that theſe they ſuckle, and even 
carry along with them as they fly. They unite in nun- 
bers to defend each other from the on ; they paſs the 
winter without awaking, without ſtirring,» and without 
eating, from the end of autumn till ſpring. Though } 
they can more eaſily ſupport hunger than cold, and can 
even ſubſiſt a number of days without food, they yet be- 
long to the number of carnivorous animals; for, when 
opportunity ſerves, they will devour bacon, and meat 
of all kinds, whether raw or roaſted, whether freſh u 


"corrupted. - 61155 


Tur FAT SqQuIRREL:]' Of this animal we know three 


ſpecies, which, like the marmot, ſleep during the winter; 


namely, the fat ſquirrel, the garden ſquirrel, and the dor 
mouſe. Many authors have confounded theſe ſpecies toge. 
ther, though they are all three very different, and of con- 
ſequence eaſily known and diſtinguiſhed. yes 
he fat ſquirrel is nearly of the ſize of the common 
"ſquirrel, and, like it, its tail is coyered with long hair 
It is without propriety that theſe animals have been fail 
to ſleep during the winter. They are not in a ſtate o 
natural fleep at this period; they are in a torpor, which i 
produced by the coldneſs of the blood, and by which the 
loſe the uſe of their members and ſenſes, Their interni 
heat is indeed ſo ſmall, that it hardly exceeds that ol che 
temperature of the air. When the heat of the air 5 ® 
ten degrees above the freezing point of the thermometer, the 
heat of theſe: animals. is alſo at ten degrees. Now it | 
F man, and of the 
generality | 
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oeneratity of animals exceeds. at all times thirty degrees; 
and therefore there is little reaſon to wonder why the © ani- 
mals, ſo inferior comparatively to all others in point of 
heat, ſhould become torpid as ſoon as their own little 
quantity of internal heat ceaſes to be aſſiſted by the external 
heat of the air; à circumſtance which 2 bappens 
when the thermometer is not more than ten or eleven de- 
grees above congelation. This is the real cauſe of the 
torpor of theſe animals; a cauſe of which naturaliſts have 
not been appriſed, and which, nevertheleſs, extends to all 
animals that ſleep during the winter. 
This torpor continues as long as the cauſewhich pra- 
duces it continues, and ceaſes when the gold ceaſes. 4 
few degrees of heat above the tenth or eleventh degree are 
ſufficient to re- animate theſe: creatures; and if they are 


kept in a * warm place during the winter, they do not 


become torpid at al.. Lien” rn dh 

Though in this torpid ſtate, they are without the ſmalleſt 
motion, though their eyes are ſhut, and they ſeem to be 
deprived of all uſe of the ſenſes, they yet feel pain when 
it is very acute. This they teſtify by a movement of 
contraction, as alſo by a little hollow cry, which they 


even repeat ſeveral times. I am inclined to believe, that 
jt is not from a too great waſte of ſubſtance that they periſh 


in long winters, fince. in autumn they are exceſſively 77 
and on their 3 ſpring, they are found to have ſtill 


remained ſo; this abundance of fat being an internal nou- 


niſnment which is ſufficient to ſupport them, and to ſupply 
what they Joſe by perſpiration, US, | 

The fleſh of the fat ſquirrel. is not unlike that of the 
guinea-pig. They were conſidered as a dainty by the Ro- 
mans, who reared great numbers of them. Like the com? 
mon ſquirrel, this animal lives in foreſts, climbs to the 
tops of trees, and leaps from branch to branch. This it 
docs leſs nimbly indeed than the ſquirrel, whoſe legs are 
longer, whoſe belly is by no means ſo big, and which is 
remarkable for being meagre. Nuts, however, and other 
wild fruits, form its ufual nouriſhment. It likewiſe eats 


little birds which it takes in the neſts. It does not, like 


the ſquirrel, neſtle in the upper parts of trees, but makes 


| bed of moſs for itſelf in the trunks of thoſe which are 


hollow. It alſo ſhelters itſelf in the clefts of rocks, and 
always ſhews a preference for dry places. It avoids moiſ- 
ture, it drinks little, rarely deſcends to the ground, and, 
unlike the ſquirrel, which is eaſily tamed, remains always 
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wild. The ſpecies is very generally diffuſed, but there 4 
few or none of them in England. . . 


Tu GARDEN SQUIRREL, OR GREATER Donwonss.) 
The fat ſquirrel frequents the foreſts, and  ſeens'to hun 
our habitations; the garden ſquirrel, on the contrary, in- 


habits A e is ſometimes to be ſoundd in our 


houſes. The ſpecies of the latter is alſo more numerous, 
and more generally diffuſe .. 
Theſe animals neſtle in the holes of walls, climb uy 


trees, chooſe the beſt fruits, and gnaw them as they begin 


to ripen. They climb up pear, apricot, and othef trees; 
and in a ſcarcity of other fruit, they eat almonds, nuts, 
and even leguminous roots. Theſe: they carry in great 


quantities to their holes, where they make @ bed of herbs, 


moſs, and leaves. The cold ſtupeſies, the heat 'revives 
them; and ſometimes there are eight or ten found in one 


place, all in a ſtate of - terpor, all huddled together, and 


rolled up in a ball, in the midſt” of their hoard of 'provi- 
ſions. Their fleſh is not eatable, and has even the dif- 


agreeable fmell of the houſe- rat. 


This animal is to be found in all the temperate climate 
of Europe, and even in Poland, and in Pruffia; but it 
does not appear that there are any in Sweden, or in any of 
the more northern counties. 

1 1 1 241 74 (AS DENY; N 

TRR DoRMovsk. ] Of all the rat ſpecies, the dormouſe 
is the leaſt ugly. Its eyes ate ſparkling, its tail is tufted, 
and its hair is rather fair than red. It never lives in houſes, 
is ſeldom to be found in gardens, but chiefly frequents the 
woods, where it finds a fhelter in the hollow of ſome 


tree. i 


The ſpecies is by no means numerous, yet they ſeem to 
be tolerably common in Italy, and to be not unknown even 
in the northern climates; but it does not appear to be an 
Engliſh animal; for Ray, who had ſeen it in Itah, ob- 
ſerves, that the ſmall dormouſe which is found in England, 
is not red upon the back like the Italian, and that it pro- 
bably belongs to another ſpecies.” © + 0h een 
The dormouſe becomes torpid by the cold, and rolls 
itfelf up in a ball; it revives in mild weather, and hoards 
up nuts and other dry fruits for future ſuſtenance. 
forms its neſt in trees, like the ſquirrel, though generally 
in a lower ſituation, among the branches of a nut-tree, in 


< 


2 buſh, &c. The neſt is compoſed of herbs interweared 1 
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is about fix inches in diameter, has no aperture but at the 
top, and contains three or four young one. 


ITE Brown RAT is both mas, wg twenty miſchie- 
vous than the black rat; it has a reddiſh ſkin, a long tail 
without hair, the back-bone arched like that of the ſquirrel, 
the body much thicker, and whiſkers like 'thaſe of a cat. 
It is conſiderably within half a eentur ſinee this ſpecies 
has been ſpread in the neighbourhood of Paris. They mul- 
tiply indeed prodigiouſly, ſince it is well known that they 
generally produce twelve or fifteen, often 'fixteen, ſeven- 
teen; eighteen, and even nineteen young ones at a time. 
The * = are larger, ſtronger, and more miſchievous than 
the females. When any one purſues, and endeavours to 
take them, they will turn again, and bite the hand or ſtick - 
which touches them. Their bite is not only ſharp but 
dangerous, and is immediately followed by a-confiderable 
ſwelling ; and the wound, though ſmall, is yet long in 
being cloſed. © They bring forth three times in a year, the 
dams previouſly preparing a bed for their young; and thus 
two individuals of this ſpecies produce at leaft three dozen 
in the ſpace of twelve*months,” oo ao one. 

The brown rat in its nature, and fome of its habitudes, 
bears a reſemblance to the water- rat. Though there is no 
place in which they will not fix their refidence, they wer | 
ſeem to delight in living near the water. When they find 
themſelves purſued, and have the ſame opportunity of ſhel- 
tering themſelves in the water, or in a thorny thicket, they 
prefer the former, ' plunge into it without dread, and fwim 
with amazing facility. This particularly happens when 
they cannot get back to their burrows; for they always dig 
holes for themſelves in the earth, or elfe occupy thoſe of 
the rabbit. They may alſo be taken, like that animal, by 
means of the ferret, which follows them under ground in 
the ſame manner-as it does the rabbit, and ſeemingly with 
even more ardour. 3 N 5 | 

Theſe animals live principally upon fruit and corn, but 
are, notwithſtanding, exceedingly carnivorous. They de- 
vour young rabbits, partridges, and other birds; and when 
they enter a hen- rooſt, they deftroy, like the pole-cat, 
more than they can eat. hey do not become torpid in 
the winter, like the dormouſe, but take advantage of every 
fine day to come out of their ſubterranean manſions. Thoſe 
which live in barns drive away the mice; and it has even 
been remarked, that the black rats, as they are —_ 
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Tk MarmMorT, when taken young, is more eib 
ble of being tamed than any other wild animal, and hear 
as much ſo as our domeſtic ones. It will eafily n 
perform feats with a ſtick, to dance, and 3n-every thing to 
obey the voice of its maſter. It has a great antipathy to the 
dog; and when it becomes familiar in a houſe, aud is ſure 
of being ſupported by its maſter, it will, in his preſence, 
attack. the Jargeſt dogs, and boldly faſten upon them with 
its teeth, Though this creature is not quite ſo large as 2 
hare, it is yet of a more ſquat-make, and has great ſtrength 
joined to great agility. It has four teeth in the front of 
the jaw, which are long and ſtrong enough to inſſict a ter- 
rible wound; and yet, unleſs provoked to it, it neither at- 
tacks dogs, nor does miſchief to ny creatyre- whateyer, 
If care be not taken, however, it will.gnaw-the furmture 
of an houſe, and will even make holes through wooden 
partitions: of i01 Ss +7: Th6IM0 13 
As the marmot has very ſhort thighs, and the does ef its 
paws are formed much like thoſe of the bear, ſo it often 
fits erect, and walks with eaſe, like that animal, upon its 
hind feet. With its fore-paws it cartes its-food to its 
mouth, and eats in an upright poſture lite the ſquirrel. It 
runs much ſwifter up hill than down; it elimbs trees, and 
runs up the clefts of rocks, or the contiguous walls of 
ludicrouſly obſerved of the Savoyards, who are the general 
chimney-ſweepers. of Paris, that they have learned their 
trade from the marmgt...-: 4 5 4, ord uot 74 
Theſe animals eat indiſcriminately of Whatever is given 
them, whether it be fleſh, - bread, fruits, herbs,” roots, 
pulſe, or inſets. Of milk and butter, however; they are 
particularly fond; and though leſs inclined to petty. thefts 
than the cat, they are yet never better pleaſed than when 
5 PLL Oe acceſs: to the-dairy.. * . 


* 


here ſeems to be a combination of the bear and the nt 

in the form of the marmot. Its noſe, its lips, and the 
form of its head, are like thoſe of the hare; it has the hai 

and claws of the badger, the teeth of the beaver, the 
whiſkers of the cat, the paws of the bear, with a tufted 

tail and ſhort ears. The colour of its hair on the back 15 
reddiſh brown. On the belly it is reddiſh, but ſofter and 

ſhorter. Its voice reſembles that of a little dog, When F 
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THE MARMOT. 157 
is played with or careſſed ; but when it is irritated or 
frightened, it raiſes a loud and ſhrill n 
the ear. The marmot is 2 very cleanly animal. In au- 
| tumn particularly it is loaded with fat, though all the parts 

of the body are never equally ſo. The marmot, would 
be tolerable food, did it not conſtantly retain ſomewhat of 
ligne e, bs Ws or N 
This animal, which delights in che regions of ice and 
ſnow, and is never found ba on the — — we | 
nevertheleſs, moſt liable to be” benumbed by the welding 
From the end of September, or the beginning of Octobe 
the marmot generally retires to its hole ms appears 5 
again till about the beginning of April. The e er gre 
retreat is formed with precaution, and furniſhed with — 
It is rather wide than long, and very deep, ſo that it i po 
pable of containing fever? without being under a es 
of crowding each other, or injuring the air they b a do 
Their feet and claws are formed as if they _ delier od 
to dig; and, in fact, they burrow into the ground Jaws 
amazing celerity, ſcraping up the earth, and thr vin 
back what they have looſened behind them conſt yas | 
they proceed. Still more wonderful is the form of h rol 
hole; it reſembles the letter V, the two branches 5 it. 
each an opening that conducts into one channel hick 
terminates in their general apartment at the bottor of A 1 
the whole is contrived on the declivity of a e => 
there is no part of it on a level but the a Rip arr, 
end, One of the branches, or openings iſſues out — in 
downward; and this ſerves as a kind of fink, or vain,” Pp 4 
ra: _— in _— they void their excrements, 134 
ich the moiſture of the > finds mo 
. The _ branch, on the derade dopes och 
erves them as a door to go in and 80 
ment at the end is warmly e e pa ka 5 & 
"_ aſſerted, that this is a public work ; that ſo e 
neſt graſs, others pile it up, and others tak a — 1 
to convey it to the hole. Upon this occaſio rr 
_ them lies upon its back, permits the _ « —.— . 
= m 1. belly, keeps its paws upright to make —— ; 
jy and in this manner, remaining ſtill upon 1 5 . 
ragged by the tail, hay and all 5 _ 
; at, This practice ſome aſſign as a reaſon f e 
eng generally. wor as a on far the hair 
another, and Y n 2 from their backs. However 
ee perhaps a better reaſon may be given for this 
ra namely, their inhabiting cells unde | 
ne being conſtantly employed in diggi OO 
NR PIO! n digging up the ;carth. 
. Whenever 
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none concerning which more differences and contradiQions 
have been found among the writers of natural hiſtory. 


A 


and the black. There are alſo white land-bears found in 


was 
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Whenever they venture abraad, ons is placed as a bow.) 
fitting on — . rock, while the others.amuſe "3g 
ſelves; in the fields-below, or are employed in cutting graſs 
and making it into hay for their future convenience; ay 
no ſooner. does their truſty centinel, perceive a man, a 
eagle, a dog, or any other enemy, than he gives notice to 
the reſt by a kind of whiſtle, and j»-himbfoll the kt d. | 
takes refuge in the cell. e e ve den ' N 1 
They make no proviſion fot the winter foreſeeing, pro- 
bably, that ſuch a precaution would be uſeleſs. :Butwhen 
they perceive the firſt approaches of the ſeaſon. in which 
their vital motions are to continue in ſome meaſure ſul. 
pended, they labour very diligently : to | clofe;; up the aper- 
tures of their dwellings, which they effect with ſuch {oli- 
dity, that it is more eaſy to open the earth any where ele 
than where thay have cloſed it. They ate at that time 
very fat, and ſome of them are found to weigh twenty 
unds. In this plight they continue for three months 
onger; but by degrees their fleſh begins to waſte, and 
they are quite thin by the end of winter. When their 
retreat is diſcovered, they are found each rolled into a ball, 
and covered with hay. In this ſtate they ſeem entirely 
lifeleſs ; they may be taken away, and eyen killed, without 
their teſtifying any ſenſe of pain; and thoſe who find them 
in this manner, carry home the fat ones for: food, and the 
young ones for. breeding up and taming. The marmot 
produces but once a year, and the litter generally conſiſte 
of three or four. Their grower is quick, and they live 
only nine or ten years. They are found in the Alps, 
Appenines, Pyrenees, in the higheſt mountains of Ger- 
many, in Poland, and in Canada, with a few variations. 


A MN 
Of carnivorous animals continued The Bear The Baavn er 
The Racoon—The Coati—The Agouti. 1 5 1 1 
Tux BRAR.] FHERE is no animal more generally | 

4 Known than the bear and yet there is 


Theſe uncertainties have ariſen from their not diſtinguiſh- 
ing properly the different ſpecies.  'T he land-bear muſt bs 

Minguiſhed from the ſea-bear, which is commonly known 
by the name of the white, or Greenland dear and 6 
land-bears muſt again be divided into two claſſes, the brow, Wi 
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IT artary, Ruſſia, &c. which, though they reſemble the ſea- 

hear in colour, differ from it, however, in every other par- 
ticular, It is not the rigour of the climate that makes 
'hem white in winter, Ike the hares and ermines ; they ars 
| brought forth white, and remain ſo all their lives. There 


276 alſo found bears whoſe ſkins are a mixture of brown * 


Ind black, which denotes an intermediate ſpecies between 
the white land-bear, and the brown or black bear. 
We meet with the brown bear very frequently, and with. 
| the black bear very rarely, on the Alps. In the foreſts of 
| the northern countries of Europe and America, on the con- 
W trary, the black bear is very common. The former is both 
| ferce and carnivorous z. the latter is only fierce, and con- 
ſtantly refuſes to eat ec 1 
| The bear is not only a ſavage, but a ſolitary animal; he 
takes refuge in the moſt unfrequented parts, and the moſt 
dangerous precipices of uninhabited mountains. He chooſes 
his den in the moſt gloomy parts of the foreſt, in ſome 
cayern that has been hollowed by time, or in the hollow of 
ſome old enormous tree. Thither he retires alone, and 
paſſes a part of the winter without proviſions, or without 
ever ſtirring abroad. He is not, however, entirely deprived 
of ſenſation, like the dormouſe, or the marmot, but ſeems 
rather to ſubſiſt upon the exuberance of his former fleſh, 


and only feels the calls of appetite, when the fat he had 


acquired in ſummer begins to be entirely waſtee. 
When this happens, which, we are told, it generally does 
at the expiration of forty or fifty days, the male forſakes his 
den; but the female remains confined for four months; by 
which time ſhe has brought forth her young. That the 
latter ſhould not only be able to ſubſiſt, but even to nurſe 
their offspring, without receiving themſelves any food for 
ſuch a length of time, is, I think, highly improbable. When 
with young, however, it is allowed that they are exceedingly 
fat, as alſo, that, being covered with a very thick coat, 
ſeeping the greateſt part of their time, and giving them- 
| ſelves no exerciſe or motion, they muſt neceſſarily loſe very 
little by perſpiration. © | On 
Though the males of the brown ſpecies devour their new- 
| born little ones, when they find an opportunity for it, yet 
the females ſeem, on the contrary, to love them with a fe- 
| Zoctous diſtraction, When once they have brought forth, 
their fury is more violent, as well as more dangerous, than 
| that of the males. Before the young leave the womb, their 
formation is perfect; and if either the foetus of the bear, or 
the bear when newly born, appears, at the firſt glance, un- 
es ; formed, 
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formed, it is merely becauſe there is'a want of proportion 
in the body and members even of the grown bear, and be. 


cauſe, which is well known to be the caſe in all anim 


the fœtus, or the new-born animal, is always more dif. 


proportioned than the grown animal. 
The voice of the bear is a kind of growl, a harſh mur. 


mur, which, when m_—_— eſpecially, is heightened by 


e of the teeth. Highly ſuſceptible of anger, that 
anger is always furious, and often capricious, However mild 


he may appear before his maſter, and even obedient When 
tamed, he ought ſtil] to be diſtruſted, ſtill treated with cir. 


cumſpection; nor, on any account, muſt he be ſtruck on 


the tip of the noſe, or touched on ſthe parts of generation. 


. This animal is capable of ſome degree of inſtruftion. 
There are few who have not ſeen him ſtand on his hind legs, 
or with theſe dance in rude and awkward: meaſure, to tunes 
either ſung or played on an inſtrument. But, even in thus 
tutoring him, it is neceſſary, in order to ſucceed, that the 
animal ſhould be taken young, and held in conſtraint ever 


after. The bear which has paſſed his youth, is not to be 


tamed, nor even held in awe, and ſhews himſelf, if not 
intrepid, at leaſt fearleſs of danger. i 


The wild bear turns not from his path, nor offers to ſuun 


the ſight of man; and yet, it is ſaid, by a certain whiſtle he 
may be ſurpriſed; and ſo far charmed as to ſtop, and ſtand 


upon his hind feet. This is the time to ſhoot, or by one 


method or other to deſtroy him; for, hen only wounded 
in an attack, he darts with fury at his foe, and, claſping 


him with his fore paws, is ſure to ſtifle or ſtrangle him, 


unleſs immediate aſſiſtance be given 

The bear enjoys the ſenſes of ſeeing, hearing, and feeling, 
in great perfection ; and yet, compared with, the ſize of his 
body, his eye is very ſmall ; his ears are alſo ſhort, his ſkin 


is coarſe, and his hair very thick. His ſmell is exquilite; 


more ſo, perhaps, than that of any other animal, the internal 


| ſurface of his noſe being very extenſive, and excellently cal- 


culated to receive the impreſſion of ſmells. He ſtrikes 


with his paws as a man ftrikes with his fiſts; but in what- 


ever particulars he may bear a rude kind of reſemblance to 


the human ſpecies, he is only rendered the more deform: 
by them; nor do they give him the ſmalleſt ſuperiority cuer 


other animals. | fy 
Tux BEAVkR.] In all countries, as man is _ 

and improved, the lower ranks of animals are depreſſed 

degraded. Either reduced to ſervitude, or treated an ebels, 


K 
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| af} their ſocieties Are diſſolved, and all their united talents 
| rendered ineffectual. Their feeble arts quickly diſappear; 

and nothing remains but their ſolitary inſtincts, or thoſe 
foreign habitudes which they receive from human education, 
The beaver ſeems to be now the only remaining monu- 
| ment of that kind of intelligence in brutes, which, though 
infinitely inferior, as to its principle, to that of man, ſup- 
ſes, however, certain common projects, certain relative 
ends in view, projects which, having for their baſis ſociety, 
in like manner, ſuppoſe ſome particular method of under- 
ſtanding one another, and of acting in concert. 
It is allowed, that the beaver, far from having an abſolute 
W (uperiority over the other animals, ſeems, on the contrary, 
to be inferior to ſome of them as to its qualities merely as 
an individual; and this fact I have an opportunity to con- 
frm, having, for near a twelvemonth paſt, had a young 
| beaver in my poſſeſſion, which was ſent to me from Canada 
in the beginning of the year 1758. It is an animal tolerably 
mild, tranquil and familiar, though rather, it would ſeem, - 
gloomy and melancholy. If we conſider this animal, there- 
fore, in its diſperſed and ſolitary ſtate, we. ſhall find, that, 
a5 to internal qualities, it is not ſuperior to other animals ;” 
that it has not more ingenuity than the dog, more ſenſe 
than the elephant, or more cunning' than the: fox. It is 
rather remarkable for the ſingularities of its external con- 
formation than for any apparent ſuperiority of its internal 
qualities. Of quadrupeds, the beaver alone has a flat oval 
tail, covered with ſcales, which ſerves as a rudder to direct 
its motions in the water. It is the only quadruped that 
has membranes between the toes on the hind feet, and at 
the ſame time none on the fore ones, which it uſes as hands 
in cartying food to the mouth. It is the only ane which, 
while it reſembles a terreſtrial animal in its fore parts, ſeems 
to approach the nature of an aquatic being in its hind ones. 
The beavers begin to aſſemble in the month of June or 
July, in order to form a ſociety, which is to continue for 
the greateſt part of the year. They arrive in numbers from 
very tide, and preſently form a company of two or three hun- 
red. The place of meeting is commonly the place where 
bey fix their abode; and this is always by the ſide of ſome © = 
| lake or river, If it be a lake. in which the waters are always 
upon a level, they diſpenſe with building adam; but if it be 
arunning ſtream, which is ſubje& to floods and falls, they 
then ſet about building a dam, or pier, that croſſes the 
wer, ſo as to form a dead water in that part which lies 
above and below. This or pier, is often four - ſcore or 
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an hundred feet long, and ten or twelve feet thick at the 

| baſe, If we compare the greatneſs of the work with the Bl 
powers of the architect *, it will appear enormous; but e Wi 
ſolidity with which it is built, is ſtill more aſtoniſhing tha Wi 
its ſize. The part of the river over which this Bon * 


they pitch upon as proper for making the principal part in 


For this operation they have no other inſtrument but thei 
_* four inciſive teeth, which ſoon lay it level, and that alſo on 


the borders of the river, or lake, in cutting other trees, 


ſtill more compact. | 
only all the extent, and all the ſolidity, which are requilite 


mole, that is, at the part where it is leaſt thick, they form 


length, are little more than three feet from the tip 
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uſually built, is where it is moſt ſhallow, and where fone 
great tree is found growing by the ſide of the ſtream, This 


their building; and, though it is often thicker than x 
man's body, they yet inſtantly ſet about cutting it down, 


the fide they wiſh it to fall, which is always acroſs the 
ſtream. They then ſet about cutting the top branches, to 
make it lie cloſe and even, and ſerve as the principal bean 
of their fabrick. 5 N 
Theſe operations are performed in common. At one 
time a number of beavers are employed together at the ſoot 
the tree in gnawing it down; and, when this part of their 
labour is — oo it becomes the buſineſs of others to 
ſever the branches, while a chird party are engaged along 


which, though ſmaller than the firſt tree, are yet as thick as 
the leg, if not the thigh, of a common-ſized man. Theſe | 
they carry with them by land to the brink of the river, and 
then by water to the place allotted for their building; 
where, ſharpening them at one end, and forming them into 
ſtakes, they drive them into the ground, at a ſmall diftance 
from each other, and fill up the vacant ſpaces with pliant 
branches. While ſome are thus employed in fixing the 
ſakes, others go in ſearch of clay, which they prepare for 
their purpoſe with their tails and their feet, and with which, 
brought home in large quantities, they render their ſtructu 


: 


This ſtructure is ſo ingeniouſly contrived, that it has net | 


but alſo a form the moſt proper for confining the water, 
and, when it has paſſed its bounds, for maintaining ß 
weight, or baffling its attacks, At the top of their dike 


two or three openings. Theſe they accaſionally enlarge et 
contract, as the river occaſionally riſes or falls; and whety B 
„ The largeſt beavers weigh from fifty to fixty pon — 


e en 
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the inſertion of the tail. 


THE In4F2n; © . 8g 
om inundations either too powerful or too ſudden, their 
works have been damaged, with the utmoſt diligence and 
application they are, on the retreat of the waters, imme- 
diately repaired. . N PT 
After this diſplay of their labours to'accompliſh a public 
| work, it would be ſuperfluous to add to it a deſcription of . 
their private conſtructions, were it not that, in hiſtory, an 
account ſhould be given of every fact, and that, in this 
firſt grand work of the beaver, the intention uniformly was, 
that the little habitation of each family ſhould be rendered 
more commodious. . | 
This habitation is always furniſhed with two paſſages 
one for the purpoſe of a land, and the other of a water ex- 
curſion, © In ſhape it is almoſt always either oval or round; 
ſometimes it is from four to five feet in diameter, and ſome- 
times it conſiſts of two, and even three ſtories, while the 
walls are always two feet thick. When it happens to con- 
fiſt of but one ſtory, the walls are but a few feet high, over 
which there is a kind of vault, that terminates the edifice, 
| and ſeryes as a covering for it. It is conſtructed with ſuch 
ſolidity as to be impenetrable to the heavieſt rains, to defy. 
the moſt impetuous winds, and is plaiſtered with ſuch neat- 
neſs, both outwardly and inwardly, that one might actually 
ſuppoſe it to be the work of man. Theſe animals, never+ /_ 
theleſs, uſe no inſtrument for the preparation of their 
mortar, but their feet, or for the application of it, but their 
tals. They chiefly uſe ſuch materials as are not eaſily diſ- 
ſolved by water. Their wooden work conſiſts of ſuch trees 
grow on the banks of rivers, as theſe are moſt eaſily cut 
down, ſtripped of their bark, and carried; and all theſe 
operations they perform before they relinquiſh a tree which 
they have once attacked. They cut it at the diſtance of a 
foot or a foot and a half from the ground. They ſit as they 
work; and, beſides the advantage of this convenient poſture, 
they have the pleaſure of continually gnawing freſh bark 
and ſoft wood, both which they prefer to moſt other kinds 
of aliment. Averſe to dry wood, they always provide an 
ample ſtore of theſe for their ſubſiſtence during the winter “. 
£15 near their habitations that they eſtabliſh their maga- 
ZINeS ; and to each hut or cabin there is one allotted, of 
K he proportioned to the number of its inhabitants, to 


s The ſpace allotted for the 1 ight o 5 
: proviſion of eight or ten beavers, occupies 
— wwentyeftve to thirty feet ſquare, — from eight to ten Feet 
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164 NATURAL HISTORY, | 
which they have all a common'right z nor do they offer to 
plunder their neighbours. . i 
Hamlets, ſo to expreſs them, have been ſeen, compoſed af 
twenty and even twenty-five dwellings. Such large ſettle. 
ments, however, are rare. In general, they do not contain | 
more than ten or a dozen families, each of which has it; 
_ own ſeparate diſtrict, magazine, and habitation; nor will i; | 
allow any ſtrangers to ſettle within its incloſure. The 
ſmalleſt dwellings contain two, four, and fix; the largel, 
eighteen, twenty, and it is even ſaid thirty beavers; and it 
feldom or never happens, that the number. of males and 
- females is not upon a par. Moderately ſpeaking, therefore, 
their ſociety may be ſaid to conſiſt frequently of one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred workmen, who, having fit 
exerted their united induſtry and diligence in rearing > an 
public work, afterwards form themſelves. into different 
bodies, in order to conſtruct private habitations. 
However numerous the republic of beayers may be, peace 
1 | and good order are uniformly maintained in it. A common 
1 ſeries of toil has ſtrengthened their union; the conyeniences 
#1 which they have procured for each other, and the abun - 
dance of proviſions which, after having amaſſed, they con- 
tinue to conſume together, render them happy within them- 
ſelves; and, having moderate appetites, entertaining even 
an averſion to blood and carnage, they have not the ſmalleſt 
propenſity to hoſtility or rapine, but dee enjoy all de 
bleflings which man 1s only born to deſire. Friends to each 
other, if threatened by any enemies from abroad, they know 
how to avoid them; and for this purpoſe, on the firſt alarm, 
they give notice of their mutual, danger, by ſtriking the 
water with their tail, which ſends forth a ſound that 
heard in their moſt diſtant dwellings. On this occalion, 
each beaver, as he thinks moſt e. 4.1 plunges into the 
water, or conceals - himſelf within the walls of bis own 
habitation, which is in no danger but from the fire of the 
angry heavens, or from the weapons of man, and which no 
animal dares attempt to open or to overturn... „ 
Theſe aſylums are not only ſecure, but alſo very neat 
and commodious. The floor is covered with verdue, 
young and tender branches of trees ſerving them for 2 
carpet, on which they never permit any of their excrewens 
to be left. The window which fronts the water” ſerves 
them for a balcony, from which they enjoy the freſh air, 
bathe themſelves the greateſt part of the day. In the watt? 
they remain in an upright poſture, the head and fore pa 
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THE BEAVER, ' 1 


s it were | 
r go to a conſiderable diſtance under the 


wn one hand, and lying in wait for them, at the ſame time, 
t 2 hole which is purpoſely formed a little way off in the 
ice, and to which they are obliged to come for breath. 


n!!! 8 


parts, till we come to the reins, is of the ſame quality, taſte, 
and conſiſtency, as the fleſh of land-animals ; that of the. 
| tail, and of the hind legs and thighs, has the ſmell, the ſa- 
| your, and all the qualities of fiſh, As for the tail in parti- 
cular, it is even an extremity, an actual portion, of a fiſh 
fixed to the body of a quadruped. In length it generally 
meaſures a foot, in thickneſs an inch, and in breadth five or 
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a ſkin altogether the ſame as that of a large fiſh. | 

The females are ſaid to oy four months with young. 
They bring forth about the cloſe of winter, and their num- 
ber generally conſiſts of two or three at a time. Nearly 
at this period the males leave them, and go forth into 
the fields, where they enjoy all the ſweets of the ſpring. 


main employed in ſuckling, tending, and rearing their 


abroad, where they feed on fiſh, or on the bark of you 
trees, and paſs the whole of their time upon the water, or 
among the woods. e N S 
Winter is the ſeaſon which is principally allotted for 
hinting them, as it is then only that their fur is in per- 


great number happen to be taken, their ſociety is never 
reſtored; the few that have eſcaped captivity or death, 


condition of other animals, they lead a timid life, no 
longer employ themſelves but to ſatisfy their immediate, 


and moſt urgent wants, no longer retain” thoſe faculties 
and qualities which they ſo eminently poſſeſs in a ſtate of 


ſociety. | 
„„ + We 


beige viſible. This element is, indeed, ſo neceſſary to 
—_ * gives them ſo much pleaſure, that they ſe m 


to live without frequent immerſions in 

ce; and then they are eaſily taken, by ren the dwelling 
t 

The habit which this animal has, of continually keeping the 


tall, and all the hind parts of the body in che water, ſeems, 
to have changed the nature of its fleſh, That of the fore 
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ſix inches. It is entirely covered over with ſcales, and has 
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ln this ſeaſon they pay occaſional viſits to their habitation, 
but never reſide in it. There, however, the females re- 


little ones, who are in a condition to follow them at the 
expiration of a few weeks. They, then, in their turn, 87 
n 


| fection; and when, after their fabrics are demoliſhed, a a 


Giſperſe themſe]ves, and become houſeleſs wanderers; or, 
concealed in ſome hole under ground, and reduced to the 
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166 | - NATURAL HISTORY, 
We meet with beavers in America from the thirtied. | 
degree of north Jatitude to the ſixtieth, and even 
it. In the northern parts they are very common; aw 
the farther ſouth we proceed, their number is ſtill found - 
to decreaſe, The ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to 
the Old Continent ; we never find them numerous but in 
the more northern countries; and in France, Spain, Italy 
Greece, and Egypt, they are exceedingly rare, The an. 
cients knew them ; and by the religion of the Magi it wa 
forbidden to kill them. VTV 
Several authors have ſaid, that the beaver, being an 
aquatic animal, could not live ſolely on land. This op. 
nion, however, is erroneous; for the beaver which I have 
in my poſſeſſion having been taken when quite young in 
Canada, and been always reared in the houſe, did not 
know the water when he was brought to it, was afraid 
of it, and refuſed to go into it. Even when firſt plunged 
into a baſon there was a neceſlity for keeping him in it by 
force. A few minutes after, nevertheleſs, he became { 
Bp 1 well reconciled to it, that he no longer ſhewed an aver- 
* ſion to his new ſituation; and, when afterwards left to his 
liberty, he frequently returned to it of himſelf, and would 
even roll about in the dirt, and upon the wet pavement, 
One day he made his eſcape, and deſcended: by a cellar 
ſtair- caſe into the quarries under the Royal Garden, There 
he ſwam to a conſiderable diſtance on the ſtagnated waters 
which are at the bottom of thoſe quarries; yet no ſooner 
did he ſee the light of the torches which were ordered 
desen for the purpoſe of finding him, than he returned, 
and allowed himſelf to be taken without making the ſmalleſt 
reſiſtance. e VVA 
He is an animal familiar without being fawning; and 
when he ſees people at table, he is ſure to aſk for ſomething 
to eat. This he does by a little plaintive cry, and dy 
few geſtures of his fore paws, When he has obtained : 
morſe], he carries it away, and conceals himſelf, in order 
to eat it at his eaſe. When be ſleeps, which he does very 
often, he lies upon his belly. No food comes amils to 
him, meat excepted; and this he conſtantly refuſes either 
raw or boiled. He gnaws every thing he comes near; 
it was found neceſſary to line with tin the tun in which he 
was brought over. 1 „ 
Independently of the fur, which is indeed the moſt 12+ 
luable article furniſhed by the beaver, this animal fur 
niſhes a ſubſtance that has been conſiderably uſed. in _ 
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The Racoon 
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they employ as a topical remedy for different complaints. 
To. feb 0, . e delicate, is yet 
| bitter, and diſagreeable to the palate. Tee | 
The ſenſes of the 'beaver are ET xcp2-a0d. fo delicate 

is its ſmell, that it will ſuffer no 
remain near it. When kept too long in confinement, and 


near the threſhold of its priſon, and, when che door is 


Tux Racoox is an animal of about the ſame ſize as a” 
{mall badger; its body is ſhort and bulky; its fur is ſine, 
long, thick, blackiſh at the ſurface, and 11 the 


bottom; its head js like that of a fox, ut its ears are 


black and white rings, and js. at leaſt as long as the body x. 
its fore legs are much ſhorter than the hind ones, and both 


This animal uſes its paws to hold its food while eating z 
and its pointed claws enable it to elimb trees with great 
facility. It runs up the trunk with the ſame ſwiftneſs 
that it moves over the plain, and frolics about to the 


The racoon is a native of the ſouthern countries of Ame- 


4 


any part of the Old Continent, 275 


different from the animal deſcribed in the preceding article. | 


af a ſmaller fize than the racoon; 6. body and neck, 


en they are averſe to food. The truth, 


greaſe its tail. 


* 
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riea and the Weſt- Indies, nor has it ever yet been found 


nd n Mete baz that the beavers axtralh the. Mes died is oc. 
<ned in theſe * preſſing them with the foot; and that * 


dowever, ſeems to be, that the animal uſes this liquid, in order to 


xe armed with five ſtrong, ſharp claws. ed 
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its head and noſe are of a more lengthened form; its u. 
jaw is an inch, Sr an inch and an half, longer than tho 
lower one; and its ſnout, which is moveable in eye 
diviſion, turns up at the point. The eyes of the coat; 
are alſo ſmaller than the eyes of the racoon ; its hair i 
longer and coarſer, its legs are ſhorter, and its feet longer ; 


but, like the racoon, its tail is diverſified with rings; and 


A 


to all its feet there are five claws. © wy 
This animal has a practice of eating its own tail, which, 
when not mutilated, is longer than its body, and which 
it generally rears aloft, and can miove with eaſe in any di- 

rection. e e TH a 8 

From this circumſtance one general inference may be 
drawn; namely, that in thoſe parts which are elonpated 
to a great degree, and of which the extremities are con- 
ſequently very remote from the ſeat of the ſenſes, from 
the center of feeling, that feeling muſt be weak, and 
the more ſo, the greater the diſtanę, and the ſmaller the 
" he for the coati in other reſpects, it is an animal of 
prey, which ſubſiſts on fleſh and blood, which, like the 
fox, deſtroys ſmall animals and poultry, hunts for the 
_ neſts of little birds, and devours their eggs; and it is pro- 
bably from this conformity of diſpoſition, that ſome authors 

© have conſidered the coati as a ſpecies of ſmall fox. 
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Tux Accor. ] This animal is about the fize of a hare, 
and has been conſidered, erroneouſly, as a kind of rabbit, 
or large rat, by the generality of nomenclators. As it has 
the hair of an hog, ſo alſo it has the voracious appetite 
of that animal. It eats indiſcriminately of all things; and 
when ſatiated, it hides the remainder, like the dog or the 
fox, for a future occaſion. e 
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8 It does not, like the rabbit, dig a hole in the ground, 
but burrows in the holes of trees. Its ordinary food con. 
i} ſiſts of the roots of the country, potatoes, yams, and ſuch 
y' fruits as fall from the trees in autumn. It uſes its fore- 
Y paws like the ſquirrel, to carry its food to its mouth; and 
. as its hind- feet are longer than the fore- ones, it runs ver 
'| fwiftly upon plain ground, or up a hill, but upon 2 deſcent 
| it is in danger of falling. Its ſight is excellent; its ber. 
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ing equals that of any other animal; and whenever it is 
w hiſtled to, it ſtops to hearken. The fleſh is dreſſed like 
that of a ſucking pig, and of ſuch as are well- fed, pagers 


able food, though it has always a peculiar taſte, and is 
| rather tough. „ „„ | ; i bone LET 
| [tis hunted by dogs; and whenever it goes into a ſugar- 
round, where the canes cover the place, it is eaſily over- 
Alen; for it is embarraſſed every ſtep it takes, ſo that a 
| man me y cafily eome up with it, and kill it without any 
| other affiftance than a ſtick. When in the open country, 
it uſually runs with great ſwiftneſs before the dogs until 
| it gains its retreat, within which it continues to hide, and 
nothing but filling the hole with ſmoke can force it out. 
| For this purpoſe the hunter burns faggots or ſtraw at the 
entrance, and conducts the ſmoke in ſuch a manner that 
| it fills the whole cavity. While this is doing, the poor 
| little animal ſeems ſenſible of its danger, begs for quarter 
| with a moſt plaintive cry, but ſeldom quits its hole till the 
utmoſt extremity. | = „ | 

The agouti ſeems to be a native of the ſouth parts of 
America; nor is it at all known in the Old Continent. 
It is, however, very common in Braſil, Guiana, St. Do- | 
mingo, and all the iſſands around. To the cold and 
temperate climates of America this animal is an utter 
| ſtranger, = | 8 
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Of carnivorous Animals continued—The Lion — The Tiger 
« The Panther, Ounce, and ry e Cou- 
guar—The Lynx—The Caracal The Hy@na—The Civet 
and Zibet— The Genet The Ondatra and Deſman. 
Taz Lion.) II has been remarked that in all hot cli- 
He Re mates, the terreſtrial animals are larger 
and ſtronger than in cold or temperate ones. They are 
alſo bolder and more ferocious, all their natural qualities 
ſeeming to partake of the ardour of the climates in which 
they live. The lion, born beneath the burning ſun of 
Africa, or of India, is above all others the fierceſt and moſt- 
es Our wolves, our other carnivorous animals, far 
_y being his rivals, are hardly worthy to be his provi- 
ers. The lions of America (if, indeed, they deſerve to be. 
_ lions) are, like the climate in which they are pro- 
| Cuced, infinitely milder than thoſeof Africa; and, what plain] y - 
proves that the degree of fierceneſs in this animal depends 
on the degree of heat, is, that, even in the ſame country, 
1 | | „%%% 4.0008 
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_ thoſe which | inhabit the high mountains, where the zit 1 
more temperate, are different in diſpoſition from thoſe tht 
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dwell in the plains, where the heat is exceflive;'-- - 
Ass the lion has no enemy but man; and hig ſpec; 


now probably reduced to the | fiftieth» part of what i 


formerly was, it follows, that the human race, in. 
ſtead of having ſuffered à conſiderable diminution fince 
the time of the Romans, is, on the contrary, 
numerous, and more generally diffuſed. This ſuperiori 

in the numbers, and the arts of the human ſpecies, wee | 


it ſuffices to conquer the lion, ſerves alſo to-enervate, and | 


to diſcourage bim; for he is brave only in proportion to 
the ſucceſs of his former encounters. - Accuſtomed to mea · 
ſure his ſtrength with every animal he meets, the habit 


of conquering renders him intrepid and terrible. Hav 
ane 


never experienced the dangerous arts and combinatic 
man, theſe animals have no apprehenſions from his power. 


They boldly face him, and ſeem to brave the force of his 


arms. They are not daunted even with the oppoſition of | 
numbers: pay ths lion of the defert often attacks an entire | 
caravan; and, after an obſtinate combat, when he finds 

himſelf overpowered, inſtead of flying, he continues to 
combat, retreating, and ſtill facing the enemy till he dies, 


On the contrary, the lions which inhabit the people 


countries of Morocco, or India, having become acquainted 
with man, and experienced the ſuperiority of his arms, 
have loſt all their courage, ſo as to be ſcared away with 


a ſhout; and ſeldom attack any but the unreſiſting flocks 


or herds, which even women and children are fufficient 
to protect. 5 „ 

The outward form of the lion ſeems to ſpeak the ſu- 
periority of his internal qualities. His figure is ſtriking, 


his look confident and bold, his gait proud, and his voice 


terrible. His ſtature is not over-grown, like that of the 
elephant, or the rhinoceros; nor is his ſhape clumſy, like 
chat of the hippopotamos, or the ox. He is in every te. 
ſpect compact and well-proportioned, a perfect model of 
ſtrength joined with agility. W | 
His force and muſcular power, he manifeſts outwardly 
by his prodigious leaps and bounds; by the ſtrong and 
quick agitation! of his tail, which alone is ſufficient # 
throw a man on the ground; by the facility with which 
he moves the ſkin of his face, and particularly that of bis 
forehead, which adds greatly to his phyſiognomp, 3 | 


ther to the expreſſion of fury in his. countenance Far 


5 THE L10N, | _ oo 
| 1aftly, by the facility'he has of ſhaking his mane, which 
is not only briſtled up, but moved and agitated on all ſides 
| when he is enraged. 22880 $I] Eg, 
Ie lacgeſt lions are about eight or nine feet in length, 
dom the ſnout to the inſertion of the tail, which is of 
{elf four feet long; and theſe large lions are about four 
or five feet in height. Thoſe of the ſmall ſize, are about 
give feet and a half in length, and three and a half in 
height. In all her dimenſions, the lioneſs is about one 
fourth leſs than the lion. 3 
The lion is furniſhed with a man#, which becomes 
longer in proportion as he adyances in age. The lioneſs, 
| however, is without this appendage at every age. The 
American animal, which the natives of Peru call puma, 
and to which the Europeans have given the denomination 
of lion, has no mane; it is alſo much ſmaller, weaker, 
and more cowardly, than the real lion. In truth, it is 
= doubtful whether theſe animals are at all of the ſame _ 
pecies. c Tj ; IS 
Both the ancients and the moderns allow that the lion, 
ben newly born, is in fize hardly ſuperior to a weaſel ; 
in other words, that he is not more than fix or ſeven 
inches long; and if ſo, ſome years at leaſt muſt neceſſarily 
elapſe before he can encreaſe to eight or nine feet. The 
licewiſe mention, that he is not in a condition · to wa 
till two months after he is brought forth; but, without 
giving entire credit to theſe aſſertions, we may, with great 
apptarance of truth, conclude, that the lion, from the 
largeneſs of his ſize, is at leaſt three or four years in grow- 
ing, and that, conſequently, he muſt live ſeven times three 
or four years, that is, about twenty-five years. | 
tis uſually ſuppoſed that the lion is not poſſeſſed of the 
ſenſe of ſmelling in ſuch perſection as a other animals 
of prey. It is alſo remarked, that too ſtrong a light in- 
commodes him; that he ſeldom goes abroad in the middle 
| of the day; that he commits all his ravages in the night x 
. that when he ſees a fire kindled near a herd or flock 
he will not venture near it; that though his ſight is bad, it 
2 however, ſo faulty as his ſmell; and that, unlike 
b N Ke wolf, he rather nn by the former than 
IM . when hungry, boldly attacks all animals that 
5 1 is way; but, as he is very formidable, and as 
ar : oy Hs, oy him, he is often obliged to hide, in 
them by ſurprize. For this purpoſe he 
| crouches 
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long graſs, which is found in many parts of the fo 


lodge him, and force him to retire. 
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crouches upon his belly, in ſome thicket, or among the | 


In this retreat he continues, with patient expeRation, until. 
* 1 o * . . F . 9 2 
his prey comes within a proper diſtance; and he then 


ſprings after it with ſuch force, that he often ſeizes it a 
the firſt bound. If he miſſes the effort, and in two or 
three re- iterated ſprings cannot ſeize his prey, he continues 


motionleſs for a time, ſeems to be very ſenſible of his diſ. 
appointment, and waits for a more favourable opportunity, 
He devours a great deal at a time, and generally fills him- - 
ſelf for two or three days to come. His teeth are fo fr 

that he very eafily breaks the bones; and. ſwallows them 
with the reit of the body. It is reported that he ſuſtains 


| hunger a very long time; but thirſt he cannot ſupport in 


an equal degree, his temperament being extremely hot, 
He drinks as often as he meets with water, lapping like a 


dog. He generally requires about fifteen pounds of raw 
fleſh in a day; and ſeldom devours the bodies of animals 
when they begin to putrefy; but he chooſes rather to hunt 


for freſh ſpoil than return to that which he had half-de- 
voured before. While young and active, the lion ſubſiſts 


on what he can obtain by the chace, and ſeldom quits his 
native deſerts and foreſts; but when he becomes old, heavy, 


and leſs qualified for exerciſe, he approaches the habita- 
tions of man, to whom, and to domeſtic animals, he then 


becomes a more dangerous enemy. It is obſerved, hoy- 


ever, that when he ſees men and animals together, it is 
always on the latter, never on the former, that he vents 
His fury; unleſs indeed he ſhould be ſtruck, and then, at 
no Joſs to know whence the blow came, he inſtantly deſerts 
his prey, in order to obtain revenge for the injury, The 


fleſh of the camel he is ſaid to prefer to that of any other 


animal. He is likewiſe exceedingly fond of that of young 
elephants, which, from their ;nability to reſiſt him till they | 
have received the aſſiſtance of their tuſks, he eaſily dil- 
patches, when unprotected by the dam; nor are there any 
animals able to oppoſe the lion, but the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the tiger, and the hippopotamos. . | 

However terrible this animal may bez it is not uncom- 
mon, with dogs of a large ſize, and well ſupporteg with 
a proper number of men on horſeback, to chace him, dis- 
But for this entei: 
prize it is neceſſary that the dogs, and even the horſ, 
ſhould be previouſly diſciplined; fince almoſt all anime, 
tremble and fly at the very ſmell of the lion. * 
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| his ſkin is flr and compact, it is not, however, oof —- 
| againſt 2 muſket-ball, nor even a javelin ; and he is ſeldom - ht 
| known to be diſpatched with one blow. Like the: wolf, 1 
| he is frequently taken by ſtratagem; and for this purpoſe | Wl | 
| deep hole is dug in the earth, over which, when lightly. | 
| covered with earth and ſticks, ſome living animal is faſten- 
| ed, as a bait. When thus entrapped, all his fury ſub- 
W des; and if advantage is taken of the firſt moments of his 

| ſurprize, or his difgrace, he may eaſily be-chained, muz- 
zled, and conducted to a place of ſecurity, £ 
| The fleſh of the lion is of a firong and diſagreeable fla- 
| your; yet the Negroes and the Indians do not diſlike it, 


"i 


| and it frequently forms a part of their ſood. 


Tur T1ces.] In the elaſs of carnivorous animals the 
lion is the foremoſt, Immediately after him follows the 
tiger; which, while he poſſeſſes all the bad qualities of 
the former, ſeems to be a ſtranger to his good ones. Lo 
pride, to courage, to ſtrength, the lion adds greatneſs, 
and ſometimes, perhaps, clemency; while the tiger, with- 
out provocation is fierce, without neceſſity is cruel. Thus 
it is throughout all the clafles of Nature, in which the 
ſuperiority of rank proceeds from the, ſuperiority of 
ftrength, The firſt claſs, ſole maſters of all, are leſs 
tyrannical than the inferior claſſes; which, denied fo full 
2 exertion of authority, abuſe the powers entruſted to 
them. ee e tn 4 4871 
More, therefore, than even the lion, the tiger is an 
object of terror, He is the ſcourge of every country which 
he inhabits. Of the appearance of man, and of all his 
hoſtile weapons, he is fearleſs; wild animals as well as 
tame ones fall ſacrifices before him; the young elphant and 
rhinoceros he ſometimes attacks; and ſometimes, with an 
encreaſed audacity, he braves the lion himſelf, 5 
The form of the body uſually. correſponds with the 
nature, the diſpoſition of the animal. The tiger, with a 
body too long, with limbs too ſhorty, with a head- unco- 
vered, and with eyes ghaſfly and haggard, has no cha- 
racteriſtics but thoſe of the baſeſt and moſt inlatiable - 
cruelty, For inſtinQ he has nothing but an uniform rage, 
2 blind fufy ; ſo blind indeed, fo undiſtinguifhing, that he 
frequently devours his own progeny, and, if {he offers to 
defend them, tears in pieces the dam herſelf. | 


Happy is it for the reſt of nature, that this animal is not 
common, and that the ſpecies is. chiefly confined to the 
| 54 | "warmelt * 


* 
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warmeſt previnces of the Eaſt. The tiger is found in UI. | 


labar, in Siam, in Bengal, and in all the countries which 


are inhabited by the elephant or the rhinoceros, 


When he has killed a large animal; fuch' as a horſe, d. 
a buffalo, he does not cheofe to devour it on the fo 


_ fearing to be diſturbed; and in order to feaſt at his eaſe, he 


carries off his prey to the foreſt," dragging it along with | 
ſach eaſe, that the ſwiftneſs of his motion ſeems fearcely 

retarded by the enormous load he ſuſtains. 
To give a ſtill more complete idea of the ftrength of 


this terrible creature, we ſhall quote a paſſage from Father 


Tachard, who was ah eye-witneſs of a combat of one 
tiger againſt two, and even three, elephants at Siam. For 
this purpoſe, the king ordered a lofty pallifade to be built 
of bamboo cane, about an hundred feet ſquare; and in 
the midſt of this were three elephants appointed for com- 
bating the tiger. Their heads and, part of their trunks 
were covered with a kind of armour, like a maſk, which 
defended that part from the aſſaults of the fierce animal 
with which they were to engage. As ſoon, fays this au- 
thor, as we were arrived at the place, a tiger was brought 
forth from his den, of a ſize much larger than we had 
ever ſeen before. He was not at firſt let looſe, but held 
with cords, ſo that one of the elephants approaching, 
gave him three or four blows, with his trunk, on the 
back, with ſuch force, that the tiger was for ſome time 
ſtunned, and lay without motion, as if he had been dead, 


However, as ſoon as he was let looſe, and at full liberty, 


although the firſt blows had greatly abated his fury, he 
made at the elephant with a Joud ſhriek, and aimed at 


_ ſeizing his trunk. But the elephant, wrinkling it up with 


great dexterity, received the tiger on his great teeth, and 
toſſed him up into the air. This ſo diſcouraged the furious 
animal, that he no more ventured to approach the elephant, 
but made ſeveral circuits round the palliſade, often at- 
tempting to fly at the ſpectators. Shortly after, a ſecond. 
and then a third elephant were ſent againſt him, and 
they continued to ſtrike him fo terribly with their trunks, 
that he once more lay for dead; and they would cer. 
tainly have killed him, had not a ſtop been put to the 
combat. | | | 1] 
The tiger, of which Father Gouie has communicated 
to the Academy of Sciences an anatomical deſcription, | 


compoſed by the Jeſuit-Fathers at China, ſeems to belong 
to the true ſpecies, as does alſo that which the Portogure 
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N which tigers ſo much abound as Malabar, that there 
he ſpecies are NUMETOUS, but that the largeſt of jg hat 


*** 


which the Portugueſe call the Royal Tiger, which 18 very 
rare, and is as large as a horſe 
The ſpecies of the tiger, has always been much rarer, and 
much leſs generally diffuſed, than that of the lion. Like 
the lioneſs, nevertheleſs, the tigreſs produces four or five 
oung ones at a birth. From her nature ſhe is fierce at all 
times; but when ſurrounded with her infant progeny, and 


becomes extravagant. To oppoſe the daring invaders of 
| her den, ſhe braves every danger. On ſuch occahons, ſhe 
| curſues the ſpoiler. with an enmity the moſt. inveterate ; 


is frequently obliged to drop one of her cubs. With this 
ſhe immediately returns to her den, and again purſues 
bim: he then drops another; and, by the time ſhe has 
returned with that, he generally eſcapes with the remainder. 


captor to the very town, or ſhip, in which he may have 
taken refuge, and dares him, as it were, to come forth. 
The ſkins of theſe animals ate much eſteemed all over 
the eaſt, particularly in China; the Mandarines cover their 
ſeats of juſtice in the public places with them, and con- 


dans eat the fleſh of the tiger, and find it neither diſ- 
zgreeable nor. unwholeſome.  _ IT OY. 


Tux PANTHER, THE OUNCE, AND THE LEOPARD.] 
The firſt of theſe ſpecies which exiſts in the Old Conti- 
nent is the large panther, which we ſhall fimply call pan- 
ther, and which the Greeks diſtinguiſhed. by the name of 
fardalis, the ancient Latins, firſt by the name of pant ra, 
afterwards by that of pardus, and the modern Latins by 
the name of Jeopardus. The body of this animal, when 
it has attained its full growth, is five or fix feet in length 
from the tip of the noſe to the inſertion of the tail, which 
1s above two feet long. Its ſkin is of a yellow hue, more 
or leſs dark on the back and ſides, and whitiſh under. the 

lly; it is marked with black ſpots annular, or in the 


mote ſpots in the center, of the ſame colour as the ex- 
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| iſti uiſhed by the name of Royal Tiger. Dellen _ 
wy 17 fn in his Fir.” a that there” is no country f 


in the ſmalleſt danger of loſing them, her rage, her fury, 


and he, contented to loſe, a part, in order to ſave a part, 


Should her young be torn from her entirely, with hideous 
cries ſhe expreſſes her agony, her deſpair, and follows the 


vert them into coverings for cuſhions in winter. The In- 


form of beads; of theſe rings the generality have one or 


EE "tremity 


N 
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tremity of the ring; ſome of them are oval; and 0... 
e and 92 are frequently above three — | 
diameter. f.. FC ii 

| The ſecond ſpecies is the ſmall panther of Oppian, which 
our modern travellers have called once, or onze, corruptedly 
from the name lynx, or luns. To this animal we hail: 
preſerve the name of ounce, which, as it has in fact ſome 
affinity to the lynx, ſeems to be properly applied. It is much 
ſmaller than the panther; its body, which is nearly of the 
fize of the lynx, being but about three feet and a half in 
length. Its hair, as alſo its tail, are longer than thoſe of 
the panther. The latter frequently meaſures above three 
feet; though the body of this animal is in all at leaſt 3 
third leſs than that of the panther, whoſe tail does not 
meaſure more than two feet, or two and a half at mot, 
The hair of the ounce is of a whitiſh grey upon the back 
and fides, and of a grey ftill whiter under the belly; 
whereas the back and ies of the panther are always of 2 
yellow more or leſs deep. In both, however, the ſpots are 
nearly of the ſame form, and of the ſame ſize. 

The. third ſpecies is unnoticed by the ancients, as it 
belongs to Senegal, to Guinea, and to other ſouthern 
countries which they had not diſcovered,” This animal we 
ſhall call leopard; a name which has been improperly applied 
to the large panther, but which, following the example of 
the generality of travellers, we ſhall never uſe unleſs to de- 
note the above-mentioned animal of Senegal. It is ſome- 
what larger than the ounce, but conſiderably ſmaller than 
the panther, being only four feet in length. The tal 
meaſures two feet or two feet and a half. On the back 
and ſides the hair is of a yellow colour more or leſs deep; 
under the belly it is whitiſh ; the ſpots are annular, but 
ſmaller, and leſs regularly difpoſed. - oo I 


4 . 


As each of theſe animals is different from the other, ſo 


each forms a ſeparate ſpecies. Our furriers call the ſkins 
' of the firſt ſpecies panther-ſtins z a name which, as it 1s 
eſtabliſhed by uſe, we'ſhall not change: thoſe of the ſecond 
' ſpecies they call African tiger-ſkins, which, being an equi 
vocal name, we have ſet aſide, and adopted that of ounce: 
laſtly, they, improperly call tiger-ſtins, the ſkins of bo 
animal to which we have here given the denommation or 
leopard. Mes uns | os 

; The ſpecies of the ounce ſeems to be more e, 
as well as more generally diffuſed, than that of the pan 
ther. In Barbary, in Arabia, and in all the ſouthern pff 


# 


in China, it is not unknown; 
dy the name of hinen-pav.” 


— rarely to be found, not to be found at all indeed, un- 


eſs introduced from other parts; and then it not only loſes 


cunce, and the leopard, are alike remarkable for bearing 
an inſuperable antipathy to dogs; them, indeed, they 


aninfals. 


| The JacuAR reſembles the durice in ſize; and for the 
moſt part in the form of the ſpots with which his ſkin is 


leſs terrible, leſs ferocious, than the panther and the leo- 
pard, The ground of his colour, like that of the latter, is 
bright yellow, and not grey like that of the ounce. - His 
tail is ſhorter than that of either of thoſe animals; his hair 


ounce ; it is frizzled while he is young, but ſmooth and 
ſtrait when he attains his full growth. 8 1 

The jaguar lives by prey like the ti | | 
brand will put him to flight, will deprive him of all cou- 


tle ſeems in all reſpe&s to partake of the indolence ariſing 
nom the nature of the climate; nor does he diſcover any 
«tivity or alertneſs, unleſs when preſſed by hunger. 


tne New World, have made mention of this animal; ſome 
under the name of tiger, or leopard, others under the names 
which it bears at Braſil, Mexico, &cs They alſo ſpeak of 
another animal of the ſame genus, and perhaps indeed of 
the ſame ſpecies, under the name of jaguaret. We have 


's probability that it is an animal of a different. ſpecies. 
-< only varieties of the ſame ſpecies, I cannot poſitively af- 
um, having never ſeen but one of the two kinds. 


Me. in Guiana, in the country of the Amazons, in 
Gag, and in all parts of South America. The jagua- 
Ppears to have been always more rare, or at leaſt this 
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--vpt perhaps excepted, it is very common. Even 
of Ad Egype t u and there it is diſtinguiſhed . 


"The ounce is eaſily tamed, and is employed for the 
in the hot climates of Aſia, where the dog is an 


its voice, but its inſtinCt. Beſides,” the panther, the 


ſeem to hunt for; and to attack, in pteference to all other 
direrſifed. In diſpoſition he alſo reſembles him: He is 


is longer than the panther's, but ſhofter than that of the _ 
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ger; but a lighted 


rage, all vivacity; and on ſuch occaſions, eſpecially if al- 
ready ſatiated, one dog alone is ſufficient to give him chace. 


Amoſt all the authors who have written the Hiſtory of 


Gltinguiſhed it from the jaguar in our enumeration, as there 


Whether they are in reality two-diſtin& ſpecies, however, 


he jaguar is found in Braſil, in Paraguay, in Tucu- 


Creature 
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creature has always inhabited ſuch places as 'are "mon 
diſtant from the haunts of men; and the fe travellers who 
have mentioned it, have only drawn. their accounts from 
- thoſe of Marcgravius and Pifo. ©. 


The CouvgGuaRr is equal in length, but inferior in 
thickneſs to the jaguar. He has a ſmall head, a long tai 
ſhort hair, which is nearly of one entire colour, 3 — 
red, intermixed with a few blackiſh tints, particulatly on 
the upper part of the back. He is neither | marked with 
long ſtripes, like the tiger, nor with round and- full ſpots, 
like the leopard, nor with annular ſpots, like the panther 
and the ounce. . His chin is whitiſh, as are alſo his neck, 
and all the inferior parts of his body. Though leſs ſtrong 
than the jaguar, he is yet to the full as fierce, and perhap 
more cruel, He appears to be yet more greedyiof prey; 
nor, when once ſeized, does he ever offer to relinguiſh it 
4 he has fully glutted his appetite, and his blaod-thirſy 

ury. 38 


This animal is not uncommon in Guiana. Formerly Wi 


couguars were known to ſwim over in numbers to the 
iſland of Cayenne, in order to attack and devaur the flocks; 
inſomuch, that they were conſidered at firſt as a ſcourge to 
the colony. By degrees, however, the ſettlers leſſened thei 
number, and at length they completely drove thoſe that n. 
mained far from their habitations, + + 
The couguar, by the agility of his body and the length 
of his legs, ſeems calculated to run, and to climb tree! 
better than the jaguar. They are both equally remarkable 
for ſloth and cowardice when once glutted with prey; an 
ſeldom are they known to attack men, unleſs when the 
find them aſleep. They delight in the lofty ſhades of is 
reſts, where they hide themſelves in the covert of ſom 
thick tree, in order to dart forth on ſuch animals a8 pal 
by. Though they live only upon prey, and quench thei 
thirſt more often with blood than with water, yet it bs 
been ſaid by ſome, that their fleſh is exceedingly palatable 
Piſo ſays expreſsly, that it is as good as veal z and Charl- 
voix and others have compared to mutton. It is hardly cre- 
dible, however, from the above circumſtances, that it ca 
be well taſted ; and therefore I prefer the teſtimon of Del: 
marchais, who intimates, that the | beſt thing about iis 
animal is his ſkin, with which they make houſings fa 
horſes, and that its fleſh is of no value, being general! 
lean, and of a diſagreeable flavour. e 15 
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Tur Lynx is ati animal mote commonly found in cold 
than in temperate climates z- and is at leaſt very rare in 
hot ones. It was known to the Greeks and the Latins. 


brought, in the time of Pompey, from Gaul. At preſent 
they ate not ſeen in France, a few perhaps excepted, be- 


longing to the Alpine and Pyrenæan mountains. But the 
Romans, under the name of Gaul, comprehended ſeveral 
northern countries; and, beſides, it is an acknowledged 
truth, that modern France is by no means ſo cold as was 
ancient Gaul formerly. | | 1 

The moſt beautiful ſkins of the lynx are brought from 


Siberia, as belonging to the [upus-cervarius, and from Ca- 


nada, as belonging to the ſelis- cer varius; becauſe being, 


like all other animals of the New Continent, ſmaller than 


thoſe of the Old World; in Europe they are compared to a 
wolf in ſize, and in Canada to a wild cat. 1 ers 

The lynx, of which the ancients have ſaid, that the fight- 
was ſo ſharp as to penetrate opaque bodies, and of which 
the urine was made t6 poſſeſs the marvellous property of 


hardening into a ſolid ſubſtance a precious ſtone, called 


lapis lyncurius, is an animal which never exiſted, any more 
than all the properties attributed to it, but in fable. To 
the true lynx this imaginary one has no affinity, but in 


name. We muſt not, therefore, as the generality of natu-. ' 


raliſts have hitherto done, attribute to the former, which is 
areal being, the properties of this imaginary one, the ex- 


iſtence of which, Pliny himſelf does not ſeem diſpoſed to. 


believe, ſince he ſpeaks of it nap: the an extraordinary beaſt, 
and claſſes it with the ſphynx, 


digies, or monſters, the produce of Æthiopia. 


Our lynx poſſeſſes not the wonderful quality of bie 


through walls; but it has bright eyes, a mild aſpect, an 


a” 
upon the whole, an agreeable and lively appearance. Its 


urine produces not precious ſtones, but, like the cat, an 


animal which it nearly reſembles, and of which it retains 


the manners, and even the cleanlineſs, it covers it over. 
with earth. e 1 «og 


The lynx has ſhort legs, and is generally about the ſize. 5 


of the fox. It differs from the panther and the ounce in the 
lollowing particulars: it has long hair, its marks or ſpots 
are of a colour leſs lively, and are badly diſpoſed ; its ears 
ae ſurrounded at the extremity by a tripe, or rather tuft, 
of black hair; its tail, which is much ſhorter, is black at the 


tip; its eyes have a whitiſh caſt; and its. countenance has 


N 2 ſomething 


pegaſus, and other pro- 
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colour; its ſnout is more elongated ; in appearance it is les 


Hardly, indeed, has it aught to ſubſiſt on but what the 


—_ 


: - 8 2 


ſomething in it more agreeable, and leſs ferocious. The 
| ſkin of the male is more beautifully marked than that of _ 
the female. It does not walk or run like the wolf in a pro- 
greſſive motion, but leaps and bounds like the cat. It gain 
its ſole ſubſiſtence by devouring other animals; and theſe it 
will follow to the very tops of trees. Neither can the wild 
cat, the martin, the ermine, nor the ſquirrel, eſcape its 
purſuit. It alſo ſeizes birds, lies in wait for the ſtag, the 
roebuck, and the hare, and with one bound often ſeizes 
them by the throat. When in poſſeſſion of its prey, it fix 
ſucks the blood of the animal, and then lays open the head, 
in order to devour the brains. This done, it generally 
abandons the victim of its fury, goes in ſearch of ff 
prey, and is ſeldom known to return to the former; a cir- 
cumſtance which has given riſe to the vulgar remark, that 
of all animals the lynx has the ſhorteſt memory. The ſkin 
of this animal changes its colour according to the ſeaſon 
and climate, In winter it is in every reſpect better than it 
is in ſummer; and its fleſh, like the fleſh of all beaſts of 
prey, is not proper to eat. „ | 


TE CaRAcAL, OR SYAGUSH.] Though the caracal 
reſembles the lynx in ſize, in the formation of the body, 
the aſpect of the head; and, though like that animal, it 
ſeems to have the peculiar, and almoſt ſingular character- 
iſtic of a ſtripe of black hair at the extremity of the ears, 
I do not ſcruple, nevertheleſs, from their diſagreement in 
other reſpects, to treat of. them as animals of different 
ſpecies, e | = 85 

The caracal is not ſpotted like the lynx; it has hair 
rougher and ſhorter, its tail is larger, and of an uniform 


mild, and in diſpoſition it is fiercer. The lynx is an inha- 
bitant of the cold, or at moſt of the temperate regions; the 
caracal is only found in the hot countries; and it 4 
much from their difference in the articles of diſpoſition and 
climate that I have judged them to be of two different ſpe- 
cies, as from the inſpection and compariſon of the animals 
themſelves. | W ö 
The caracal is common in Barbary, in Arabia, and in 
all thoſe countries which are inhabited by the lion, the 
panther, and the ounce; like them it depends on prey for 
its ſubſiſtence; but, unlike them, from its inferior ſize, its 
inferior ſtrength, to procure that prey it has much difficulty: 
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lt keeps at a diſtance from the panther, becauſe that animal 
exerciſes its cruelty even after he is ſatisfied with food ; but 
it follows the lion, who, when the immediate cravings of 


hoſtile. From the refuſe of what this noble animal has 
devoured, the caracal frequently enjoys a comfortable meal. 
Sometimes, even while the other is in ſearch of prey, de- 
pending on its agility in climbing the trees, it accompanies 


to render it neceſſary, perching itſelf aloft, it braves the 
fury of the lion, who cannot aſcend after it like the pan- 


been called the © lion's guide,” the lion's provider ;* 


| ſaid to employ this animal to find out prey for him by its 
ſcent, of which, for its trouble, it enjoys the remains, 
when its maſter is ſatisfied. | | 

The caracal is about the ſize of a fox, but much fiercer, 
and ftronger. It has been known to attack, tear in 
pieces, and deſtroy in a few minutes, a large dog, who, 
fighting for his life, defended himſelf with all his f 6 


very young, and afterwards reared with care, it may be 
trained to the chace, to which it is by nature inclined, * 
in which it is ſure to ſucceed, provided it is not let Jooſe 
but againſt ſuch animals as are its inferiors, and unable to 
reſiſt it. Should it be a ſervice of danger, with every ex- 
preſſion of reluctance it declines it. In India they make 
uſe of this animal to take hares, rabbits, and even large 
birds, all of which it ſurpriſes, and ſeizes with ſingular ad: 
dreſs and facility. | | | x 
THz HyzNna.] So ftriking, and even ſo ſingular are 
the characteriſtics of the hyæna, that it is hardly poſſible to 
be deceived by them. It is, perhaps, the only quadruped 
which has but four toes to either the fore or hind feet; like 
the badger it has an aperture under the tail, which does 
not penetrate into the interior parts of the body; its ears 
are long, ſtrait, and bare; its head is more ſquare and 


cially, are longer; its eyes are placed like thoſe of the dog; 
the hair of its body, and its mane, are of a dark grey, with 
a ſmall intermixture of yellow and black, diſpoſed all 
along in waves; and though in fize it equals the wolf, yet 

AS N 3 it 


more potent carnivorous animals are diſpoſed to leave for it. 


his appetite are gratified, is of a diſpoſition altogether un- 


him at a certain diſtance, and when ſelf-preſervation ſeems 


ther. For all theſe reaſons it is, that the caracal has 


and that the lion, whoſe ſmell is far from being acute, is 


It is very difficult to tame this animal; yet, if taken when 


ſhorter than that of the wolf; its. legs, the hind ones eſpe- 
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it has a contracted appearance, on which account alone x 
Could ever have been conſidered as inferior in this reſpett u 
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and publiſhing fables. 


This ſolitary creature reſides in the caverns of mountains 
in the clefts of rocks, or in dens, which it has formed for 
itſelf under the earth, Though taken ever fo young, it is 
= incapable of being tamed, It lives by depredation, 
ike. the wolf ; but it is a ſtronger animal, and ſeemingly 
more daring, It ſometimes attacks man, carries off cattle, 
follows the flocks, breaks open, the ſheep-cotes by 'night, 


and ravages with a voracity inſatiable. By night alſo its 


eyes ſhine ; and it is maintained that he ſees better than in 
the * If we may credit all the naturaliſts who hare 
treated of this animal, its cry reſembles the ſobs or reachin 
of a man in a violent fit of vomiting ;z but, according ty 


_ Koempfer, who was an ear - witneſs of the fact, it ſounds 


like the lowing of a calf, _ | 
The hyzna defends itſelf againſt the lion, ſtands in no 
awe of the panther, and attacks the ounce; which is inca- 
pable of reſiſting it. When at a lofs for other prey, it 
ſcrapes up the earth with its feet, and devours the carcaſcs 


both of animals and men, which, in the countries that it 


inhabits, are interred promiſcuouſly in the fields. We find 
this creature in almoſt all the hot climates of Africa, and 
of Aſia; and it ſeems probable that the animal called fa- 
raſſe, at Madagaſcar, which reſembles the wolf in figure, 


but which is larger, ſtronger, and more eruel, may, in 


fact, be the hyzna. _ f 
Of few animals, have ſo many abſurd ſtories been told 


as of the animal before us. The ancients have prey 4 
Y. It 


written, that the hyæna is male and female alternate 


plainly appears, howeyer, that the circumſtance which 


gave riſe to this fable, is, the opening in the form of 2 cleft, 
which both the male and the female Raves; independently of 
the parts deſtined for the purpoſes of generation. It has, 
moreover been affirmed, that this creature could imitate 
the human voice, that jt remembered the names of the 
ſhepherds, called to them, charmed them, rendered them 
motionleſs ; that, at the ſame time, it gave chace to the 
ſbepherdeſſes, cauſed them to forget their flocks, to be 
diſtracted with love, &c. All theſe things might-ſurely - 
happen without the intervention of an hyæna; and I con- 


clude this article, in order to avoid the reproach which is 


due to Pliny, of ſeeming to take a pleaſure in compiling 
W 
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Tas Crvzr And THE ZiskEr.] © The generality of 


naturaliſts have been of opinion, that there is only one ſpe- 


cies of animals that furniſhes the perfume known by the 
name of civet. Two animals that furniſh it I have my- 


ſelf had an opportunity of ſeeing ; animals, which, though 


reſembling each other in the eſſential affinities of conforma- 
tion, internally as well as externally, do yet differ from 
each other in ſo many other characteriſtics, that there is 
ſufficient reaſon, to confider them as forming ſpecies in 
reality different. . 1 | | 7 
To the firſt of theſe animals I have appropriated its 
original name of civet; and to the ſecond, for the ſake of 
diſtinction, I have given that of zibet. b 5 

This latter animal differs from the civet, in having a 
body longer and leſs thick, a ſnout more ſlender, flatter, 
and ſomewhat concave at the upper part; its hair is much 
ſhorter and ſofter ; it has no mane, that is to ſay, hair 


along the neck and back-bone longer than upon the reſt of 
the body, no black under the eyes, or upon the cheeks. 


All theſe characteriſtics are peculiar to, and very remarkable 
in, the civet. Some trayellers had already ſuſpected that 
there were two ſpecies of civets; but no perſon had diftin- 

uiſned them with ſufficient accuracy to deſcribe them. 

Theſe animals have been called muſt- cats, or civet- cats; 
yet they have nothing in common with the cat. They 
rather reſemble the fox, eſpecially in the head. Their coat 
is diverſified with ſtripes and ſpots ; a circumſtance which 
has occaſioned them to be miſtaken for ſmall panthers, by 
perſons who had only ſeen them at a diſtance. In every 
other reſpect, however, they differ from the panther. The 


perfume of the civet is very ſtrong, and that of the Zibet is 


ſo to an exceſs, * ©: Es 

This humour is found in the opening which each of 
theſe animals has in the neighbourhood of the parts of 
generation; and though the odour is ſo ſtrong, it is yet 
zzreeable, even when it iſſues from the body of the animal. 
The perfume of the civet we muſt not confound with muſk, 


which is a ſanguineous humour obtained from an animal 


altogether different from either the civet, or the zibet. 


The animal that yields the muſk is a kind of roe-buck 


without antlers, or goat without horns ; nor does it poſſeſs 
any property in common with the civet but that of furniſh- 
ing a ſtrong perfume. 2 85 

The civets, though natives of the hotteſt climates of 


Africa, and of Aſia, are yet capable of living in Md 
. W 
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© ©... An even in cold countries, provided they are carefully qe, 
feended from the injuries of the air, and provided with deli. 
| cate and ſucculent food. In Holland, where no {mall eng. 
lument is derived from their perfume, they are frequently 
reared, - The perfume. of Amſterdam is eſteemed Prefer- 
able to that which is brought from the Leyant, or the 
Indies, which is generally leſs genuine. That Which is 
imported from Guinea would be the belt of any, were it not 
that the Negroes, as well as the Indians and the people of 
the Levant, adulterate it with mixtures of laudanum, ſtorax, 
and other balſamic and odorous drugs. 
Thoſe who breed theſe animals for, the ſake of their per- 
fume, put them in a long and narrow ſort of a box, in which 
they cannot turn. This box the perſon who is employed 
to collect the perfume opens behind, for this purpoſe, twice 
or thrice a weck; and, dragging the animal which is con- 
fined in it backward by the tail, he keeps it in this poſition 
| by a bar before, This done, he takes out the ciyet with a 
ſmall ſpoon, carefully ſcraping with it, all the while, the 
; interior coats of the pouch, "The perfume thus obtained, 
| is put into a veſſel; and eyery care is taken to keep it 
cloſely nut. i 
| | The quantity which a ſingle animal will afford, depends 
i | reatly upon its appetite, and: the quality of its nouriſhment. 
4 | t yields more, in proportion as it is more delicately and 
1 ahbundantly fed. Raw fleſh haſhed ſmall, eggs, rice, ſmall 
| animals, birds, young fowls, and particularly fiſh, are the 
we. - food in which the civet moſt delights, . | 
We -* As to the reſt, the civet is a wild, fierce-animal, and, 
1 though ſometimes tamed, is yet never thoroughly familiar. 
[ Its teeth are ftrong and ſharp ; but its claws. are feeble and 
i blunt. It is light and active, and lives by prey, purſuing 
it birds, and other ſmall animals, Which jt is able to over- 
i come. They are ſometimes ſeen ſtealing into yards and 
„ o Qaenouies. like the fox, in order to carry oF poultry, Their 
eyes ſhine in the night; and it is very probable that they ſe 
f „ better by night than by day. When they fail of animal 
5 food, they are found to ſubſiſt upon roots and fruits. The 
=_ very ſeldom drink; nor do they ever inhabit humid ground; 
if bur in burning ſands, and in arid mountains, they cheerfully 
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Tur GzNneTT is an animal ſmaller than the civets. It 
| has a long body, ſhort legs, à ſharp ſnout, and a flender 
1 head, Its fur, which is exceedingly ſmooth and ſoft, is of 
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an aſh-colour, gloſſy, and marked with black ſtripes, which 
are ſeparate upon the ſides, but which unite upon the back. 
It has alſo upon the neck a kind of mane, or longiſh hair, 
which forms à black ſtreak from the head to the tail, which 


-Jaſt is as long as the body, and is marked with ſeven or eight 


rings, from the inſertion to the tip, which are alternately 
black and white. | 


The genett has under the tail, and in the very ſame place 


with the civets, an opening, or pouch, in which is ſeparated 


a kind of perfume reſembling civet, but leſs ſtrong, and apt 
ſooner to evaporate. It is an animal ſomewhat larger than * 


the martin, which it ftrongly reſembles, not puly in the 
form of the body, but alſo. in diſpoſition and habit, and 
from which it ſeems chiefly to differ in being more eaſily 
tamed, 8 ; | b J Th 
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The OnDATRA, and the DEsMaAn, are two animals 
which muſt not be confounded, though they have both been 
denominated muſt-rats, and though they have a few common 
characteriſtics., _ _ J) ĩ in ad oh 
The ondatra, or muſk-rat of Canada, differs from the 
deſman in having its toes all ſeparated from each other, in 
having eyes very conſpicuous, and a ſnout very ſhort ; 
whereas of the deſman, or muſk-rat of Muſcovy, the toes of 
the hind feet are united by a membrane. The tail of both 
is flat; and not only in this circumſtance, but in a number 


of eſſential characteriſtics, they differ from the pilori, or 


muſk-rat of the Antilles. | BOG | 
The ondatra is: of the ſize of a ſmall rabbit, and of the 
form of a rat. Its head is ſhort, and fimilar to that of the 


water-rat z its hair is ſoft and gloſſy, with a very thick 


Con underneath, nearly like that of the beaver ; its tail is 
long, and, though of a different form, covered nevertheleſs 
with little ſcales, in the ſame manner -as thoſe of other rats. 
Its ears are very ſhort, but not uncovered, like thoſe of the 
domeſtic rat; being furniſhed with hait,” both outwardly 
ad inwardly. _ TP Gio „ = 
The ſtriking ſingularities which have been remarked in 


the ondatra, are, firft, the force and great expanſion of the 
muſcles of the ſæin, which enables the animal, by contracting 


its ſkin, to compreſs its body, and reduce it to a-ſmaller 
te; ſecondly, the ſuppleneſs of the falſe ribs, which per- 
mits a contraction of the body ſo conſiderable, that the 
muk-rat is known to obtain an eaſy entrance into holes too 
arrow for the admiſſion of animals much ſmaller than 
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itſelf ; thirdly, the manner in which the 
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urine, the urethra not terminating, as in other quadty a | 
but at a hairy eminence ſituated over the os pubis ; fourthly, 


the teſticles, which, as in other rats, are ſituated on each 


fide of the anus, become prodigiouſly large while the atdour 
for propagation laſts; and, laftly, we learn, that the veſſel; 


which contain the muſk or perfume of this animal, under 


the form of a milky humour, and which adjoin to the parts 
of generation, undergo the fame changes ; that, during the 
rutting ſeaſon, they enlarge and ſwell to a very great de- 
ge; that then the perfume is excecdiingly: Mii and 

nſibly to be diſtinguiſhed at a conſiderable diſtance; but 
that, at the expiration of this period, oy become wrinkled, 


they decay, and are at length totally effaced. The change 


in the bags which contain the perfume is effected mote 
quickly, as well as more completely, than that of the parts 
of generation. They are common to both ſexes, and con- 
tain a very copious milky ſubſtance, while the animals are 
actually in heat. A a DR 
As the ondatra belongs to the ſame country as the beayer; 
as, like that animal, it is fond of water; and as, though | 
fmaller, it has yet nearly the ſame figure, the fame colour, 
the ſame kind of hair, they have been often compared with 


each other, 


In diſpoſition and inſtinct alfo, theſe animals bear a con- 
ſiderable reſemblance to each other. Like the beavers, the 


ondatras live in ſociety during the winter. They form 


little dwellings, about two feet and a half, and ſometimes 
more, in diameter ; and in theſe there” is often found an 
aſſociation of ſeveral families. To ſuch habitations they 
do not reſort in order to fleep for five or fix months, like the 
marmots ; their only object is, to obtain from them a ſhelter 
from the inclemency of the weather. They are of à round 
form, and are covered with a kind of dome about 4 foot 
thick. The materials of which they are compoſed are 
ruſhes and certain herbs interweaved together, and confoli- 
dated with ſome clay, which they previouſly prepare for 
that purpoſe with their feet. LIM „ 
Theſe animals breed once a year, and generally produce 
five on fix at a time. So ſtrong are their fore teeth, and io 
excellently calculated for gnawing, that, when one of them 
is ſhut up in a box, it preſently makes a hole to eſcape 
through, let the wood be ever fo hard. „ 
Theſe animals are little inclined to ferocity, and, wi 
taken young, are eaſily tamed. In the very early ye! "4 


| TRE PECCAR T. „% 

' life they are alſo, which might not be expected, . e 
handſome ; for then the long, and almoſt uncovered tail, 
which renders their figure yery diſagreeable afterwards, is 
yery ſhort. They play with al the innocence and ſpright- 
lineſs of young cats; they never bite, and with eaſe might ; 
be reared, were it not for the circumſtance of their ob- 
noxjous ſmell. : 3 ** 1 | 1 
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Of the 2 or Mexican Hi og —Of the Ternat Bat—The 
Spectre The Flying Squirrel—The Grey Squirrel—Thg 
Palm Squirrel, and thoſe of Barbary, c- be Ant- 
eaters —T he ſhort and long-tailed Manis—The Armadillo— 
The ſpotted Cavy—-The Opoſſum—The Marmoſe—The 
Cayopolin. . „ : 


Tux PrccAxx, OR AMONG the animals of the New 
Mexican Hos. ] World, we meet with few ſpecies 


more numerous, or more remarkable, than that of the 
peccary, or Mexican hog. At the firſt glance, this animal 
reſembles our wild boar, or rather the hog of Siam, which, 


25 we have already obſerved, is, like our domeſtic hog, no- 
thing more than a variety of the wild boar, or wild hog ; 
and for this reaſon it has been called the boar or hog of. . 
America, 'The peccary, however, is of a diſtinct .ſpecies, 
and refuſes to gngender either with the wild boar or the 
hog. It differs, moreoyer, from the hog, in a number of 
characteriſtics, both external and internal. It is leſs cor- 
puient, and its legs are ſhorter ; in the ſtemach and in- 
teſtines there is a difference of conformation ; it has no tail, 
and its briſtles are much ſtronger than thoſe of the wild 
boar; and,'laſtlyy it has, upon that part of the back which 
borders upon the buttocks, an opening from which there is 
diſcharged an ichorous humour of a very diſagreeable ſmell, 
The peccary is. the only animal which has an opening in 
this region of the body. In the civets, the badger, and the 
genett, the reſervoir for the perfume is ſituated beneath the 
parts of generation; and in the muſk-animals we find it 
under the belly, | 8 | | 
The peccary may be rendered a domeſtic animal, like the 
hog, and has, pretty nearly, the ſame habits and natural in - 
Clinations. It feeds upon the ſame aliments ; and its fleſh, 
though more dry and lean than that of the hog, is not un- 


palatable, 
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188 1 NATURAL HISTORY, © : 
Theſe animals are extremely numerous in all the parts of 
South America. They generally go in herds of two or 
three hundred together, and unite, like hogs, in the de. 
fence of each other. They are particularly fierce when 
their young are attempted. to be taken from them, They 
ſurround the plunderer, attack him without fear, and fre- 
quently make his life pay the forfeit of his raſhnefs, 

In its native country, the peccary is rather fond of the 
mountainous parts, than of the low and level grounds; it 
| ſeems to delight neither in the marſhes, nor the mud, like 
our hogs ; it keeps among the woods, where it ſubſiſts upon 
wild fruits, roots, and vegetables; it is alſo an unceafing 
enemy to the lizard, the toad, and all the ſerpent kinds with 
which the uncultivated foreſts of the New Continent 
abound. As ſoon as it perceives a ſerpent, or a viper, it at 
once ſcizes it with its fore hoofs and teeth, ſkins it in an in- 
ftant, and devours the fleſh. - 

The peccary, like the hog, is very prolific ; the young 
ones follow the dam, and do not ſeparate from her till they 
have come to perfection. If taken at firſt, they are very 
eaſily tamed, and ſoon loſe all their natural ferocity ; they, 
however, never diſplay any remarkable ſigns of docility. 
They only continue to do no miſchief ;* and they may be 
permitted to run tame, without apprehending any dangerous 
conſequences. They ſeldom ſtray far from 8 they re- 
turn of themſelves to the ſty, and do not quarrel among each 
other, except when they happen to be fed in common. 
When enraged, they draw their breath with great force, and 
their briſtles point upward ; nor, on ſuch occaſions, can 
theſe be ſaid ſo much to reſemble the briſtles of the wild 
boar as the ſharp armour of the hedge-hog. 5 


TE RoussErTE, oR TERNAT BAT *, THE Rov- 
GET TE T, AND THE VAM YR E, OR SPECTRE T.] The 
rouſſette, and the rougette, ſeem to form two diſtinct 
ſpecies, which, however, are ſo full of reſemblances to each 
other, that they ought not, in my opinion, to be preſented 
aſunder. The latter differs from the former ſolely in the 
ſize of the body, and the colours of the hair. The rouſſette, 


* Vulgarly called the flying dog, and, by the generality of naturaliſts, 

the great bat of Madagaſcar. | 55 e 

. + Vulgarly called the red-necked flying dog. „ To 
An American animal, which has baer been ſole indicated 

under the vague names of great American bat, or flying avg of New 


Spain. we | 
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whoſe hair is of a reddiſh brown, is in length nine inches, 
{rom the tip of the noſe to the inſertion of the tail, and in 
breadth three feet, when the-membranes, which ſerve it for 
wings, are fully extended. The rougette, whole hair is of 
a reddiſh aſh-colour, is hardly more than five inches and a 


half in length, and two feet in breadth ; and its neck is 
half-encircled with, a ſtripe of hair of a lively red, inter- 


mixed with orange- colour, of which we perceive no veſtige 
on the neck of the rouſſette. They both belong nearly to 
the ſame hot climates. of the Old Continent. We meet 
with them in Madagaſcar, in the iſland of Bourbon, in 


Ternato, in the Philippine, and other iſlands of the Indian 


Archipelago, where, indeed, they ſeem to be more common 
than in the neighbouring continents. | 585 

In the hotter countries of, the New World, we likewiſe 
meet with another flying:quadruped, of which we know not 


the American name, but to which I will affix the denomi- 


nation of ſpectre, or vampyre, becauſe it ſucks the blood of 
men, and of animals, while they are aſleep, without 
cauſing even ſufficient pain to awake them. This American 
animal is of a ſpecies different from thoſe of the rouſſette 
and the rougette, which are both to be found ſolely in 
Africa, and in the ſouthern parts of Aſia. 4 BY 

The ſpectre is ſmaller than the rougette, which is itſelf 
ſmaller than the rouſſette. Ihe former, when it flies, ſeems 
to be of the ſize of a pigeon 3 the ſecond of the ſize of a 


raven; and the third of the ſize of a pen Of both 


the rouſſette, and the rougette, the head is tolerably well 
ſhaped ; the ears are ſhort, and the noſe is very round, and 
nearly in form like that of a dog. Of the ſpectre, on the 
contrary, the noſe is more elongated ; the aſpect is as 
hideous as that of the uglieſt bats; the head is unſhapely, 
and ſurmounted with large ears, very open, and very ſtraight; 
its noſe is disfigured; its noſtrils reſemble a funnel, and 
have a membrane at the top, which riſes up in the form of 
a ſharp horn, or cock's comb, and greatly heightens the de- 

formity of its face. ; 925 


4 


There is no doubt, therefore, but that the ſpecies of the 
ſpectre is different from thoſe of the rouſſette and the 


rougette. It is an animal not leſs miſchievous than. it is 


deformed ; it is the peſt of man, the torment and the 


deſtruction of animals. In confirmation of this truth, a 
more authentic teſtimony cannot be produced than that of 
M. de la Condamine. The bats,” ſays he, which ſuck 


* the blood of horſes, of mules, and even of men, when they 
cc do 
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10 run uro. 
4 do not guard againſt it by ſleeping under the ſhelter of: 
<« pavilion, are a ſcourge common to moſt of 'the hot enn. 
tries of America. Of theſe there are ſome of a monſtrouc 
4 ſize. At Borja, and ſeveral other places, they have en- 

s tirely deſtroyed the large cattle which the miffionaries 

had brought thither, and which had begun to multiply,” 

| The rouffette and rougette are larger, ſtronger, and per. 

haps yet more miſchievous than the vampyre; but, it is þ 

open force, and in the day as well as in the night, that they 
commit hoſtilities. Fowls and ſmall animals are the objeds 
of their deſtructive fury; they even attack men, and bite 
their faces moſt cruelly; but no traveller has accuſed them 
of ſurpriſing men and animals, while afleep, and of taking 
ſuch opportunities to ſuck their blooe. 

All theſe bats are animals carnivorous, voracious, and 
poſſeſſed of an appetite for every thing that offers, In 2 
dearth of fleſh or fiſh, they feed on vegetables and fruits of 

every kind. As they are fond of the juice of the palm- 

tree, ſo it is eaſy to take them by placing in the neighbour» 
hood of their retreat a few veſſels filled with 'palm-tree 
water, or any other fermented liquor, with which they in- 
toxicate themſelves. They faſten to, and ſuſpend them- 
ſelves from trees with their claws. They are ufually een 
in troops, and more ſo by night than by day; places which 

are much frequented they ſhun ;- and their favourite e- 

ſidence is in the deſerted parts of iſlands. 
I have frequently thought it worth while to examine how 

it is poſſible that theſe animals ſhould ſuck the blood of 
perſon aſleep, without caufing, at the ſame time, a pain fo 
ſenſible as to awake him. Were they to cut the fleſh with 
their teeth, or with their claws, the pain of the bite would 
effectually rouſe any of the human ſpecies, however ſoundly - 
aſleep. With their tongue only, then, it is poſſible for 

them to make ſuch minute apertures in the ſkin, as to im- 

bibe the blood through them, and to open the veins without 

cauſing an acute pain. F % ; =D 

The tongue of the vampyre I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to obſerve; but that of ſeveral rouſſettes, which Mr. 

Daubenton has attentively examined, ſeems to indicate the | 

poſſibility of the fact. It is ſharp, and full of prickles di- 

rected backward ; and it appears, that theſe prickles, or 

points, from their exceeding minuteneſs, be infinuated 
into the pores of the ſkin, may enlarge them, and ma 
| penetrate them ſo deep, as to command a flow of the blooc 
by the continued ſuction of the tongue. But'we'can — 


Tu FLYING SQUIRREL. © „„ 
reaſon upon à fact of which all the oircumſtances are im- 
perfectly known to us, and of which ſome are perhaps 
exaggerated, or erroneouſly related, by the writers who have 
tran{mitted them to us. * 


Tus FLYING SQUIRREL. is of a particular ſpecies, and 
reſembles in few [particulars either the ſquirrel or the 
| rat, He is more common in America than in Europe, 
where he is ſeldom. ſeen, except in Lithuania and Ruffia. 
This little animal dwells upon trees, like the ſquirrel; he 

s from branch to branch; and when he leaps 
another tree, his ſkin, which hangs looſe on both ſides of 
his body, is ſtretched forward by his fore legs, and back - 
ward by the hind legs, and enereaſes the ſurface of his body, 
without adding to its weight, and conſequently retards the 
acceleration of his fall; ſo that this animal reaches, in one 
leap, a great diſtance, This motion is not like the flight 
of a bird, neither like the fluttering of a bat; both which 
motions are made by ſtriking the air with repeated vibra- 
tions. It is one fingle leap, cauſed by the firſt impulſion, 
the motion of which is only prolonged, and laſts longer, as 
the body of the animal, preſenting to the air greater ſur- 
face, finds a greater reſiſtance, and falls more lowly. -- 
and he muſt be kept in a cage, or tied with a ſmall chain. 
He feeds upon bread, fruit, feeds ; he is remarkably fond of 
the buds and ſhoots of the birch and pine trees. He does 
not ſeek after nuts and almonds, like the ſquirrel. He 
makes a bed of leaves, in which he buries himſelf, and upon 
which he hes in the day time, and leaves it in the night, or 
when preſſed by hunger. As he has little agility, he be- 
comes eaſily the prey of martins, and other animals, which 
climb up the trees; ſo that the ſpecies is not greatly multi- 
plied, although they have commonly three or four young at 


a time, 


Tag Grey SQUIRREL is found in the northern parts of 
both continents. He is in ſhape like a common ſquirrel; 


The flying ſquirrel is eaſily tamed ; but he often flies; 5 


the outward difference conſiſts in his ſige; he is larger than 


ſquirrels generally are; the colour of his hair is not red, but 
light, or deep grey; and his ears are not ſo hairy towards 
the extremity, as thoſe of our ſquirrels. Many authors 
think the ſpecies is different in Europe and America; that 
the grey ſquirrels of Europe are of the common kind, and 
that they change their colour according to the ſeaſon, in; 
: een | | the 
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cn *- NATURAL His Tro RT. „ 
the northern climates. Without denying abſolutely he 
aſſertion, which does not ſeem ſufficiently proved, we bk 
upon the grey ſquirrel of Europe and America as the ſame 
animal, and as a diſtin :ſpecies, ſeparated” from that o 
common ſquirrels, who are found in the northern parts of 
both Continents, being of the ſame fize and of the fame 
colour; that is, of a red more or leſs bright, according to 
the temperature of the chuι,,tt .. TT: 
We have very little information with regard to che grey 
ſquirrel. Fernandez ſays, that the grey, of blackiſh ſquit- 
ret of America dwells commonly upon trees, particularly 
pines ; that he feeds upon fruits and feeds; that he pro- 
vides his proviſion for the winter, and: heaps: it up in Ewe 
hollow tree, where he retires during the winter. Thegrey | 
_ ſquirrel alſo differs from the others in making his neſt W 


4 


the top of trees like birds. 


W 
. | 4 %% 2 Ae TT I: © 
TI PALM-SQUIRREL, AND THOSE OF: BAREARY ah 
SWITZERLAND.] 'The-palm-ſquirrel'is as large as araty or 
a ſmall ſquirrel; he lives upon the palm-trees, from whichhe 
takes his name: ſome call him the palmiſt rat, and the 
palm-tree ſquirrel ; and as he is neither of the ſpecie 
rat nor a ſquirrel,” we ſhall call him palmiſt. His head's 
very near of the ſame form as that of the ſhort-tailed e 
mouſe, and covered with rough hair; his long tail does hot 
lie on the ground, like that of the rat: he carries it cet 
vertically, without however laying it on his body, as the | 
ſquirrel, it is covered with hair longer than that of his 
body, but much ſhorter than the hair of the ſquirrel's tail? 
his back is variegated with white and brown ſtripes, Which 
diſtinguiſh the palmiſt from all other animals, except be 
ſquirrels of Barbary and Switzerlaſ ggg hs 
- As for the ſquirrel of Barbary, as he is of the fame con- 
tinent, and of. the ſame climate, of the ſame ſine, and very - 
near the ſame form as the palmiſt, one ſhould be inclined * | 
to think, that they are both of the ſame ſpecies, with ſome |: 
variety; yet there is ſtill reaſon. to believe them different | 
animals. We have ſeen them all in the king's cabinet. 
The fquirrel of Barbary has the head and forehead more 
crooked, the ears longer, the tail more buſhy than de 
palmiſt; he is more like a rat than a ſquirrel. The {quir- 
rel of Barbary has four white ſtripes, and the palmiſt has ns 
more than three: the white ſtripe is on the palmiit's back | 
bone; on the contrary, that of the ſquirrel of Barbary on 
the ſame part of his body is brown 1 
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mals, indeed, have very nearly the ſame habits, and are f 
the ſame nature as the common ſquirrel. They are both of 
a pretty figure; their coat with white ſtripes is more valu- , 
able than that of the ſquirrel ; their ſhape is ſhorter, their 
| body lighter, and their motions quicker... The palmiſt, and. - 

the ſquirrel] of Barbary, dwell on trees like the common 
| ſquirrel, but the Swiſs fquirrel lives upon earth, and, like 
the eld-mouſe, forms a retreaf that the water cannot pene- 
trate; he is alſo leſs docile and leſs gentle than the two — 
others: he bites without mercy, (except he is lately tamede: 7 
he is more like a rat, or a . than a ſquirrel, by 
inſtinct and nature Ss no] 
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TRE TAMANOIR, THE TAMANDUA, AND The FouR- 
MILLER, OR AN T-EATER.] South America produces 
| three ſpecies of animals, with a long ſnout, a ſmall mouth, 
and no teeth; their tongues, of a round form, are remark- 
ably long; with which they penetrate: inte the ants neſts,” 
and draw out the ants, which is their principal food. The 
firſt of theſe ant-eaters is that which the Brafilians call 
tamandua guacu, or great tamandua, to whom the French 
ſettled in America have given the name of tamandir. This 
anima] is about four feet in length from the extremity of 
the ſnout to the origin of, its tail; his head is fourteen or ge 
hfteen inches long, his ſnout ſtretches out to a great length; 
his tail, two feet and a half long, is covered with rough hair, 
which is more than a foot in length; his neck is ſhort, his 
head narrow, his eyes black and ſmall, his ears round, his 45 
tongue thin, more than two feet long, which he folds again 
in his mouth, after he draws it entirely out. His legs are 
but one foot high; the fore-legs are a little higher and 
more ſlender than thoſe behind: he has round feet; the 
fore-feet are armed with four claws, the two middle ones 
are the longeſt ; thoſe behind have five claws. The hair of 
his head and body is black and white ; this animal turns his 
tail up on his back, and covers with it his whole body, 
when he is inclined to ſleep, or wants to ſhelter himſelf. - 
from the rain or the heat of the ſun. The long hair of his 
tail and of his body is not round in all its extent; it is flat 
towards the end, and feels like dry graſs. He waves his 
tail irequently and haſtily when he is irritated, but it hangs 
Gown when he is compoſed, and he ſweeps the way. with it 
as he goes. The tamanoir walks ſlowly ;. a man can eaſily 
overtake him in running: his feet ſeem leſs calculated to 
walk than to climb, and to faſten round bodies; and he. 
. | | f : holds 
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legs are not above four inches in height, his feet are of the 
| fame form, and have the ſame. number of claws as the ta- 
manoir. He climbs up, and holds faſt a branch, ora ſtick, 


- ſnatch either from him. 


above eighteen inches from the extremities of the ſnout to 


long, and flat; his neck is almoſt bare, the head is largein 


oy 8 
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holds ſo faft a branch er a ftick, that it is not pb 


The ſecond of theſe animals is that which the Auer 
cans called only tamandua, and to whom we ſhall giye thi; | 
name: he is much ſmaller than the. tamanoir; he is ng 


the rump : his head is five inches long, his ſnout crooked, | 
and underneath flat and long: he has a tail ten inches 
long, without hair at the end; the ears erect about an inch 
long, the tongue round, eight inches in length, placed in 
a ſort of gutter or hollow canal within the lower jaw; his 


like the tamanoir, and his march is equally flow. ' He does 
not cover himſelf with his tail, which cannot ſhelter hin, 
being almoſt bare; the hair of the fore-part is ſhorter than 
that of the tamanoir ; when he fleeps he hides his head un- 
der his neck and his fore-legs. 88 7 5 | 
The third of theſe animals is that which the naturalify 
of Guiana call ouatiriouaou: we gave him the name of four- 
millier, or ant-eater, to diſtinguiſh him from the tamanoir | 
and tamandua. He is ſtil} much ſmaller than the taman- 
dua, being not above ſix or ſeven inches in length from the 
extremities of the ſnout to the tail; his head is two inches 
long; the ſnout is not near ſo long as that of the tamahoir, 
or the tamandua; his tail is ſeven inches in length, is bent 
underneath, and bare at the end; his tongue is narrow, 


proportion to the body, his eyes placed low, at a little diſtance 
from the corners of the mouth, his ears are ſmall, and 
hidden by the hair; his legs are but three inches in height, 
the fore-feet have no more than two claws, the outward is 
much longer than the inward one ; the hind-feet have four 
claws, the hair of the body is about nine lines long; be 
feels ſmooth, his colour is ſhining, diverſified with red and 
yellow ; his feet are not made to walk, but to climb up, 
and to take hold of branches of trees, on which he hangs 
himſelf by the extremity of his tail. WT 
Theſe three animals, ſo different in the ſize and proportions 
of the body, have, nevertheleſs, many things in common, 1 
as to conformation and their natural inſtinct. All three 
feed upon ants, and ſuck honey and other liquid and-viſcous 
ſubſtances ; they gather quickly crums of bread and ſmall 
pieces of meat; they are tamed and e 
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THE PANGOLIN' AND PHATAGIN., 195: 
they can ſubſiſt a long while without food; they do not 
ſwallow all the liquor which _ keep in their mouth, one 

of it iſſues out of their noſtrils ; they commonly ſleep 
in the day time, and change their ſtation in the night; 
they 1 fondys that a man may overtake them eaſily - 


| whilſt running in open ground. The ſavages eat their . 


fleſh, which has, however, an unſavoury taſte. 

The tamanoir looks at a diſtance like a great fox, and for 
that reaſon ſome travellers call him the American fox: he 
is ſtrong enough to defend himſelf againſt a large dog, and 


eren a jaguar; when he is attacked he fights ſtanding on 


his hind-legs, like the bear, and makes uſe of his fore- 
claws, which are murdering weapons, for his protection; af- 
terwards he lies on his back to uſe his hind-legs, and in 
this ſituation he is almoſt invincible, fights with obſtinacy 
till the laſt extremity 3 and even after he has put his adver- 
ary to death, he keeps hold of him a long while. He is 
covered with long buſhy hair, and a very thick ſkin ; be- 
fides, his fleſh is femarkably hard, and he ſeldom loſes his 
life in theſe engagements. * ' % 
The tamanoir, the tamandua, and the fourmillier, are na- 
tives of the hotteſt climates onlyof America; they are found 
in Braſil, in Guiana, and in the country of the Amazons, 
&c. they do not breed in Canada, nor in the other frozen ' 
regions of the New World, and do not belong conſequently 


to the Ancient Continent. 


This PANGOLIN AND rHATACIN; OR THE SHORT 
AND LONG-TAILED MANIS.] Theſe animals are com- 
monly known under the name of ſcaly lizards ; we think 
ourſelves authorized to reje& this denomination ; 1it, be- 
cauſe it is a compound; 2dly,: becauſe it is ambiguous, and 
applied to both ſpecies; 3dly, becauſe it is wrongly ima- 
zined; theſe animals being not only of another kind, but 
even of another claſs than the lizards, ' which are oviparous 
reptiles, while the pangolin and the phatagin are viviparous 
quadrupeds, ZE 
All the lizards are wholly covered, even under the belly, 
with a ſleek ſpeckled ſkin, reſembling ſcales, but the pan 
golin and the phatagin have no ſcales under their throat, on 
the breaſt, or the belly; the phatagin, like the other 
quadrupeds, has hair on all theſe under parts of the body; 
the ym es has nothing but a ſmooth ſkin without hair. 
The ſcales with which the other parts of the body of 
theſe two animals are clothed and covered, do not ſtick to 
the kin ; they are only fixed and inherent to it underneath; 
| WS > 5 | they 
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hd 


they are moveable like the prickles of the precligine 


FTheſe ſcales are ſo large, ſo hard, and ſo ſharp, that 


frighten and diſcourage all animals of prey it is an offen- 


five armour which wounds while it reſiſ tes. 


The moſt cruel and the moſt voracious animals; ſuch 
as the tyger and the panther, make but uſeleſs efforts to de. 


vour theſe armed animals; they tread upon them, rollthem, 
but when they attempt to ſeize them, they are griefouſy 
wounded ; they can neither terrify them by violence, nor 


bruiſe, nor ſmother them with their weight. + 
When the pangolin and the phatagin contract themſelves, 
they do not take, as the hedge-hog, a globular and uniforn 
figure, they form an oblong coat of armour ; but their thick 
and long tail remains outward, and inciscles their bodies; 
this exterior part, by which-it ſeems theſe animals might 
otherwiſe be ſeized, carries its own defence; it is covered 
with ſcales equally hard and ſharp with thoſe with which 
the body is clothed, and as it is convex above; and flat be- 


low, in the form of half a pyramid, the ſides are covered 
with ſquare ſcales folded in a right angle, as thick and s 


ſharp as the others, ſo that the tail ſeems to be ſtill more 


D 


ſtrongly armed than the body, the under parts of which are 
unprovided with ſcales. 1 : 


The pangolin, or ſhort-tailed manis, is larger than the 


| phatagin, or long-tailed kind; his fore-feet are covered with 


ſcales, but the phatagin's feet, and part of his fore-legshave 
none, being only clothed with hair. The pangolin has alſo 


larger ſcales, thicker, more convex, and not ſo cloſe 2 


thoſe of the phatagin, which are armed with three ſharp 
points; on the contrary, the ſcales of the pangolin are 


without points, and uniformly' ſharp. The phatagin is | 
hairy upon the belly, and the pangolin has no hair on that 


part of his body, but between theſe ſcales which cover his 
back, ſome thick and long hair. iſſues like the briſtles of a 
hog, which are not found on the back of the phatagin. 


The pangolin is from {ix to eight feet in length, including 


his tail; the tail is very near as long as the body, though it 


appears ſhorter when young; the ſcales are not then ſo large | 


nor ſo thick, and of a pale colour, which is deeper when 
the animal is adult; they acquire ſuch a hardneſs, that mw 
reſiſt a muſket ball. Like the ant-caters, the pangolin an 
the phatagin live chiefly upon ants: they have allo a vey 
Jong tongue, a narrow mouth, and without appatent teeth: 
their body and their tail are alſo very long, and: the claws 


of their feet very near-of the ſame length and the ſame 21 


— 
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iica; the pangolin and the phatagin in the Eaſt Indies, 
and in Africa, where the negroes call them quogelo: they 
eat their fleſh, which they reckon à delicate, wholeſome 


food ; they alſo uſe their ſcalcs for different purpoſes. The 


ngolin, and the phatagin have nothing forbidding but their 


A they are gentle, harmleſs, and innocent; they feed 
inſects only; they never run faſt, and can only eſ- 


n 1 | 
= the purſuit of men by hiding themſelves in hollow 


rocks, or, in holes which they dig for themſelves ; they are 


two extraordinary ſpecies, not numerous, nor very uſeful: 
their odd form ſeems to place them as an intermediate claſs 


bctwixt the quadrupeds and the reptiles. . 


Tut ARMADILLo.] When a quadruped is mentioned, the 
rery name carries the idea of an animal covered with hair; 
od yet nature, as if willing to deviate from this cha- 


racteriſtic uniformity, "op frequently aſtoniſhes us by un- 
Th 8 


common productions. e quadruped animals, which we 
look upon as the firſt claſs of living nature, and who are, 
next to man, the moſt remarkable beings of this world, 


are not ſuperior in every thing, nor ſeparated by conſtant : 


attributes. The firſt of theſe characters, which conſtitutes 
their name, and which conſiſts in having four feet, is 
common to lizards, frogs, &c. which, however, differ 
from the quadrupeds in many other reſpects, ſo as to make 
a ſeparate claſs from them. The ſecond general property, 


to produce young alive, is not peculiar to quadrupeds, ' 
fince it is common with whales and other fiſhes of that 


claſs, And the third attribute, that of being covered with 
bair, exiſts not in ſeveral ſpecies, which cannot - be ex- 
cluded from the claſs of the quadrupeds, ſince, this. cha- 
reſpects, 5 ; 

Under the general name of armadillo, we may reckon 


racteriſtic excepted, they agree with them in all other 


ſeyeral ſpecies which ſeem to us really diſtin; in all of 


them the animal is protected by a cruſt reſembling bone 
It covers the head, the neck, the back, the flanks, the 
buttocks, and the tail to the very extremity. This cruſt 
is covered outwardly by a thin ſkin, fleek and tranſparent : 
the only parts that are not ſheltered by this buckler, are 


the throat, the breaſt, and the belly, which preſent a 


white grainy ſkin, like that of a plucked fowl; and, in 


conſidering theſe parts with attention, you will perceive 


the appearance of ſcales Ye are of the ſame ſubſtance 
V; aj, 
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108 © WATURAL HISTORY. FP 
as the cruſt, This eruſt is, however, not of 'one pie, 
as that of the turtle; it conſiſts of ſeveral joined to each | 


4 
„ 
5 9 
3 S 


other by as many membranes, which put this armour in 


motion. The number of theſe natural bands does not de- 


pend on the age of the animal; for the young armadill; 
and the adults, have in the fame ſpecies the ſame number, 
ather d*Abbeville has diſtinguiſhed fix ſpecies of the ar. 
madillo, but the principal difference between them conſiſt 
in the number of bands or diviſions in the armour of the 
different ſpecies. 3 5 . 
The armadilloes in general are innocent, harmleſs animals; 
if they can penetrate into gardens, they will eat melons, po- 
tatoes, pulſe, and roots. Though uſed originally to the 


bot climates of America, they live in temperate regions: 
TI faw formerly one in Languedoc, which was fed at 


home, and went every where without doing any damage or 
miſchief; they walk quickly, but they can #601, 
run, nor climb up trees 74 that they cannot eſcape b 

flight; they have then no other reſources but to hide them- 
ſelves in their holes, or, if they are at too great a diſtance 
from their ſubterraneous habitations, they contrive to dig 
one before they are overcome; for the mole is not more 
expert in digging the ground. They are ſometimes caught 
by the tail before they are out of ſight, and they make 
then ſuch a reſiſtance, that the tail is broken without bring- 
ing out the body; in order to take them without mutila- 
tion, the burrow muſt be opened, they are then caught 
without making any reſiſtance ; when they find themſelves 
in the hand of their purſuers, they roll themfelyes up into 
a ball; and are placed near the fire, to force them ta ſtretch 
out their coat of mail; which, hard as is is, as ſoon as it 
is touched with the finger, the animal receives e quick an 
impreſſion, that he contracts inſtantaneouſly. When they 
are in deep burrows, the method of forcing them out is to 
ſmoke them, or to let water run down the Role : ſome pre- 
tend, they temain under ground above three months with- 
out venturing out; it is true, that they remain in their 


holes in the day- time, and never go out but in the night to 


ben] 


ſeek for their ſubſiſtence. The armadillo is hunted with ſmal 
dogs, who. ſoon overtake him; but he ſtops before they 
have reached him, and contracts himſelf: in this condi- 
tion he is taken and carried off. If he finds himſelf on 


the brink of a precipice, he eſcapes the dogs and the hun- 


ters, by rolling himſelf up, and letting himſelf fall doun 


like a ball without injury or prejudice to his ſcales. = 


THE PACA. "THE oss Vl. 199 

| Theſe animals are fat, and very proliſie; the female 
brings forth, as it is reported, four young ones every 
month, which makes their ſpecies very numerous. They are 
| o00d to eat, and are eaſily taken with ſnares laid for them 
on the banks of rivers, and in the marſhy grounds, Which 
they inhabit in 1 er It is pretended, that they are 
not afraid of the bite of the rattle-ſnake; it is likewiſe 
pretended, that they live in peace with theſe reptiles, 
which are often found in their holes. The ſavages apply 
their ſcales to different purpoſes, and make of them baſkets, 
boxes, and other ſmall veſſels light and folid. © 7 


Tur Paca, or SpoTTED CAvx, is an animal of the 
New World, who digs a burrow like a rabbit, to which 
he has been compared, though there is ſcarcely any likeneſs 
between theſe two animals: he is much larger than the 
rabbit, and even than the hare; he has a round head, and 
the ſnout ſhort; he is fat and bulky, and, by the form of 
| his body, he is more like a pig, in grunting, waddlingz 
and the manner of eating; for he does not uſe, as the 
rabbit does, his fore feet to carry food to his mouth; and 
0 up the earth like the Hog, to find his ſubſiſtence. 

heſe animals inhabit' the banks of rivers, and are found 
in damp and hot places of South America: their fleth is 
very good to eat, and exceſſively fat: their ſkin is eaten as 
that of a pig, for which reaſoh' 4 perpetual war is carried 
on againſt theſe animals. Hunters find it very difficult to 
take them alive; and when they are ſurpriſed in their bur- 
rows, which have two openings, they defend themſelves; 
and bite with great rage and inveteracy, Their ſkin; 

though covered with ſhort and rough hair, is valuable be- 
cauſe it is ſpotted on the fides. Theſe animals bring forth 
young in abundance; men and anitnals of Prey deftroy a 
great quantity of them, and yet the ſpecies is ſtill numerous. 
They are peculiar to South America, and are found no 
where in the Old Continent. 2 ES PE 309 OO] 


Taz Orossum is an animal of America, which is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all others' by two fingular cha- 


raters: the firſt is, that the female has under the belly a 


large cavity, where ſhe receives, and ſuckles her young; the 
ſecond is, that the male and the female have no claws on 
the great toe of the hind-feet, which are ſeparated from the 
others, as the thumb in the hand of a man, whilſt the 
| 5 „„ other 
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in the, feet of 


owes usr... 1 
: The wpolli.. ods Found in the ſouth parts of the 
New World; but he does not conſtantly dwell in the 
hotteſt climates. , He is found not only in Braſil, Guiana, 


and Mexico, but alſo in Florida, Virginia, and other tem. 


perate regions of this continent. It produces often, and 
a great number of young each time. Moſt authors ſay, 
four or fiye, young; others, fix or ſeven. Marcgrays 
affirms, that he has ſeen fix young living in the bag of the 
female; they were about two inches in length, they were 
already very nimble, they went in and out of the bag 


many times in a day; they are {till fmaller when they are 
| rn forth. Some travellers ſay, that they are not 


arger than flies when they go out of the womb into the 


bag, and ſtick to the paps: this fact is not ſo much exag- 


el as ſome people may imagine, for we have ſeen our- 
ſelves in an animal, whole ſpecies is like that of the 


opoſſum, young ones ſticking to the paps not larger than 


a bean; and we may preſume, without improbability, that 
in theſe animals the womb is only the place of conception, 
of the formation, and firſt unfolding of the foetus, which 
% ·UôÄ§«’ i on 

The young opoſſums ſtick to the paps of the mother 


7 7 


till they have acquired ſtrength enough, and a ſuff- 
cient growth to move eaſily. This fact is not doubtful, 


nor even particular to this ſpecies . Some authors | 
pretend, that they ſtick to the paps for . ſeveral weeks; 


others ſay, that they. remain in the bag only the fir 
month after they go out of the womb, One may open 


with facility this bag, obſerve, count, and even feel the 


young W ithout ' diſturbing them ; "they will not leave the 
pap, which they hold with their mouth, but when they 
are ſtrong enough to walk; then they let themſelves fal 


into the bag, and go out, and ſeek for their ſubſiſtence; 


they go in again to ſleep, to ſuckle, and to hide themlelves 
when they are terrified; when the mother flies, and carries 
in it the young, her belly does not ſeem bigger when ſhe 
breeds than common, for in the time of the true geſtation, 
it is ſcarcely perceivabſe that ſhe is with young. 


From the mere inſpection of the form of the feet of this 


animal, it is eaſy to judge, that he walks awkwardly, and 


ſeldom runs; a man can overtake him without haftening 
his ſteps, He climbs up trees with great facility 


„ hides 
himſelf 
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The Male Marmoſe 
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THE MARMOSE: 5 201 5 
ele hols RAS : 
mſelf in the leaves to catch birds, or hangs himſelf hx 
al. the extremity of which is muſcular, and fle le 
as the hand, ſo that he may ſqueezes and even incurvate = 
all the bodies he ſeizes: upon: he ſometimes remains a long 


while in this ſituation, without motion; his body hangs 
with the head downward, when he ſilently waits for | | 
at other times, he balances himſelf o jump fromm . 


his prey 3 at o . 1 „ 1 # hy ” 
one tree to another like the monkeys with like muſeular 


and flexible tails, which he reſembles alſo in the con- 
formation of the feet. er vic voracious, and even 
dy of blood, Which he fucks with avidity, he feeds 
alſo upon reptiles, inſects, ſugar-canes, potatoes, roots, 
and even leaves and bark of trees. He may be fed as a2 
domeſtic animal; he is neither wild nor ferocious; he is 
eaſily tamed, but he creates diſguſt by his bad ſmell, | 
ſtronger and more offenſive than that of the fox; his figure 
reſemble thoſe of an owl, of his tall; Whleh reſembles that 
of a ſerpent, and of his mouth, which is cleft to the very 
eyes, his body appears always very 3 80 becauſe his hair 
is neither ſmooth nor curled, but tarnithed, as if covered _ 
with dirt. The bad ſmell' of this animal reſides in the 
ſkin, for his fleſh is eatable- The favages hunt this ani- 
mal, and feed on his fleſh heartily. 5 TED LTED: 


Tue Marxmose, or Mvxms Opossum reſembles*in 
moſt reſpects the latter ſpecies; they are natives of the 
ſame climate; in the fame continent, and are very much 
alike by the form of the body, the con formation of the 
feet, and the tail, a part of which is covered with ſcales, 
the upper part only ben hairy. But the marmoſe is ſmaller 
than the common opoſſum, his ſnout is ſtill ſharper; the 
female has no bag under the belly, ſhe has only two looſe 
ſeins near the thighs, between which the young place 
themſelves to ſtick to the paps. When the young are 
brought forth, they are not ſo large as ſmall beans, they 
then ſtick to the paps. The brood of the marmoſe is very 
numerous; we have ſeen ten ſmall marmoſes, each ſticking 
to a pap, and the mother had ſtill four more paps. I am 
perſuaded, that theſe animals bring forth a few days after 
the conception. The young are then fœtus 'only, which. 
are not come to the fourth part of their growth. © The 
mother always miſcarries, and the fœtuſes fave their lives | 
in ſticking to the paps, without leaving them till 2 
„„ Se Bee 
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„„ NATURAL RieroRy. , TE 
have acquired the growth and ſtrength which they woul 
naturally get in the womb. 7 


Tur CavoroLLin, or Mexican Orossun (lays Fer. 

nandes) is a ſmall animal, little larger than a rat, very 
much reſembling the opoſſum in the ſnout, the ears, and 
the tail, which is thicker and ſtronger than that of arat; 


he makes uſe of it, as we do of our hands; he has thin 


tranſparent ears; the belly, the legs, and feet, white, The 
young, when they are frightened, embrace the mother, 
who lifts them up on the trees. This ſpecies has been found | 


; : 
+. 


1 C HA XVL. - 

Of the Elephant—The Rhinoceros—The. Camel and Or 
medary— The Buffalo, the Urus, the Biſon, and th 
ͤ;ð'ñ i . „ 


THE ELEPHANT. ] THE human race excepted, he clo, 


phant is the moſt reſpectable of 


animals. In ſize he ſurpaſſes all other terreſtri el 
fal 


and in underſtanding he is inferior only to man. 

the brute creation, the elephant, the dog, the ape, and the 
beaver are moſt admirable for their ſagacity; bo the ge- 
nius of the dog is only borrowed, being inſtructed by man 
in almoſt every thing he knows; the monkey has only the 
appearance of wiſdom, and the beaver is only ſenſible with 
regard to himſelf, and thoſe of his ſpecies, The elephant 
is ſuperior to them all three; he unites all their moſt emi- - 
nent qualities. 'The hand is the principal organ of the 
monkey's dexterity; the elephant with his trunk, which 


_- ſerves him inſtead of arms and hands, with which he can 


lift up, and ſeize the ſmalleſt, as well as the largeſt ob- 
jets, carry them to his mouth, place them on his back, 
hold them, or throw them far off, has the ſame dexterity 
as the monkey, and at the ſame time, the tractableneſs of 


| the dog; he is like him ſuſceptible of gratitude, capable of 


a ſtrong attachment; he uſes himſelf to man without re- 
juctance, and ſubmits to him, not ſo much by force, as 


good treatment; he ſerves him with zeal, intelligence, 


and fidelity; in fine, the elephant, like the . beaver, loves 


the ſociety of his equals, and makes them — 


7 


"THE ELEPHANT. | 


| 203 
are often ſeen. to aſſemble together, diſperſe; ac ig 
To 2 SY ; ins d i | 


concert, and if they do not erect buildings, 6 


work in common, it is, perhaps, for want of room only, 3 5 
n 


and tranquillity; for men have very anciently multiplied 


all the regions inhabited by the elephant; he e | 


lives in fear and anxiety, and is no where a peaceful poſ 
Gffor of a ſpace large and ſecure enough to eſtabliſh his ha- 
bitation on a ſettled ſpot. Every being in nature Has his 


real price, and relative value; to judge of both in the ele- 


hant, we muſt allow him at leaſt the judgment of the bea- 
yer, the dexterity of the monkey, the ſentiment of the dog, 
and add to theſe qualifications beſides, the peculiar advan- 
tages of ſtrength, ſize, and longevity, We mult not for- 
get his arms, or his defence, with which he can pierce 


through, and conquer the lion. We muſt obſerve, that 


he ſhakes the ground at every ſtep; that with his trunk he 
roots up trees; that with the ſtrength of his 17600 he makes 
2 breach in a wall: that being terrible by his force, he is 
invincible by the reſiſtance only of his enormous maſs, and 
by the thickneſs of the leather which covers it; that he can 
carry on his back a tower armed in war, with a number of 
men ; that he alone moves machines, and carries burthens, 
- which ſix horſes cannot move, To this prodigious ſtrength 


de joins courage, prudence, coolnefs, and an exact obe- 


dience ; he preſerves moderation even in his moſt violent 
paſſions; he is more conſtant than impetuous in love; in 
anger he does not forget his friends; he never attacks any 
but thoſe who have given him offence ; he remembers fa- 
vours as long as injuries: having no taſte for fleſh, and feed · 
ing chiefly upon vegetables, he is not naturally an enemy 
to other animals; he is beloved by, them all, ſince all of 
them reſpect him, and have no cauſe to fear him. For 
theſe reaſons, men have had at all times a veneration for 


the elephant as a prodigy, a miracle of nature ; they have 
much exaggerated his natural faculties ; they attributed to 


him, without heſitation, not only intellectual qualities, 


- 


but moral virtues. - 


In a wild ftate, the elephant is neither bloody nor fero- 


cious; his manners are focial, and he ſeldom wanders alone; 


he commonly walks in company, the oldeſt leads the herd, 
the next in age drives them, and forms the rear; the young 
and the weak are in the middle. The females carry their 
young, and hold them cloſe with their trunks. They only 
_ obſerve this order, however, in perifous marches, when 


this pu this firſt of animals. The ancients conſidered” 


they 
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204 NATURAL HISTORY, * | 
— they go.to feed on; cultivated lands; they walk or trad 
ith leſs precaution in foreſts and ſolitary places, but til 


\ keeping at ſuch a moderate diſtance from each other, as to 
be able to give mutual aſſiſtance, and ſeaſonable warnin 
of danger. Some, however, ſtraggle, and remain behind 
the others; none but theſe. are attacked by hunters, for z 
ſmall army would be requiſite to aſſail the whole herd, and 

they could not conquer without a great loſs of men; it is 
even dangerous to do them the leaſt injury, they go ſtrait 
to the offender, and notwithſtanding. the weight of their 

| body, they walk ſo faſt that they eaſily overtake the lighteſt 
man in running; they pierce him through with their.tuſks, 
or ſeize him with their trunks, throw him - againſt a ſtone, 
and tread him under their feet; but it is only when they 
have been provoked, that they become ſo furious and 90 
implacable. It is faid, that when they have been once at- 

| tacked by men, or have fallen into a ſnare, they never for- 
| get it, and feek for revenge on all occaſions... As they have 
| a moſt exquiſite ſenſe of ſmelling, perhaps more, perfect than 
| any other animal, owing to the large extent of their noſe, 
| they ſmell a man at a great diſtance, and, could eaſily 

ll follow him by the track. Theſe animals are fond of the 

218 banks of rivers, deep valleys, ſhady places, and marſhy 

{ 

| 

| 


Il grounds; they cannot ſubſiſt a long while without water, 
» i} 6 and make it thick and muddy before they drink ; they often 
ll their trunks with it, either to convey it to their mouth, 
= or only to cool their noſe, and to amuſe themſelves in 
il ſprinkling it around them; they cannot ſupport cold, and 
1 ſuffer equally from exceſſive heat, for to avoid the burning 
Wi rays of the ſun, they penetrate into the thickeſt foreſts; 
8 they alſo bathe often in the water; the enormous ſize of 
4 their body is rather an advantage to them in ſwimming, 
1 and they do not ſwim ſo deep in the water as other animals; 
1 5 beſides, the length of their trunk, which they erect, and 
we through which they breathe, takes from them all fear of 
1 being drowned. JJ nnd 2 
1 | + Heir common food is roots, herbs, leaves, and youn 
104 bdranches; they alſo eat fruit and corn, but they have a diſ- 


like to fleſh and fiſh. When one of them finds abundant 

ſture, he calls the others, and invites them to come and 
feed with him. As they want a great quantity of fodder, 
they often change. their place, and when they find culti- 
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m_— vated lands, they make a prodigious waſte ; their bodies ber 
Mk 25 ing of an enormous weight, they deſtroy ten times more 
wh - with their feet, than they conſume for their food, which 
11 
0 


s. 
: 1 t ; 6 


mie nn | oy 
may be reckoned at the rate of one hundred and fifty pounds: . 
of graſs daily. As they never feed but in great numbers, 
they waſte a large territory in about an hour's time; for 
this reaſon," the Indians and the Negroes take great pains to 
prevent their viſits, and to drive them away, by making a 
great noiſe, and gteat fires ;- notwithſtanding theſe precau- 
tions, however, the elephants often take poſteflion of them, 
drive away the cattle and men, and ſometimes pull down- 
their cottages. It is difficult to frighten them, as they are 
little ſuſceptible of fear; nothing can ſtop them but fire- 
works, and crackers thrown amongſt them, the ſudden ef- 
fect of which, often repeated, forces them ſometimes to 
turn back. It is very difficult to part them, for they com- 
monly attack their enemies all together, proceed uncon- 
cerned, or turn back. „„ ” 
The female elephant goes two years with young; hen 
ſhe is in that condition, the male never copulates with her. 
They only bring forth a young one, which has teeth as 
ſoon as brought forth, he is then larger than a boar; yet 
his tuſks are not viſible, they appear ſoon after, and at ſix 
months old, are ſome inches in length; at that age, the 
elephant is larger than an ox, and the tuſks- continue to 
increaſe till he is advanced in years. ee BI BL 
It is very eaſy to tame the elephant. As he is the ſtron 
eſt and moſt rational of animals, he is more ſerviceable 
than any of them; but he ſeems to feel his ſervile condi- 
tion, for he never couples or generates in a domeſtic ſtate. 
There is no domeſtic elephant but has been wild before, 
and the manner of taking, taming, and bringing them into 
ſubmiſſion, deſerves a particular attention, In the middle 
of foreſts, and in the vicinity of the places which they fre- 
quent, they chooſe a large ſpace which they encircle with _ 
palliſadoes; the ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt ſerve inſtead of 
ſtakes, to which they faſten croſs pieces of timber, which 
| ſupport the other ſtakes; a man may eaſily paſs through 
this palliſado; there is another great opening, through 
which the elephant may go in, with a trap hanging over 
it, or a gate which is ſhut behind him: to bring him to, 
that incloſure, he muſt be enticed by a tame female, ready 
to take the male; and when her leader thinks ſhe is near 
enough to be heard, he:obliges her to indicate by her cries, 
the condition ſhe is in; the wild male anſwers immediately, 
and begins his march to join her; ſhe repeats her call no- 
and then, and arrives felt co the firſt incloſure, where 


the male following her track, enters through the ſame 
1 : a gate. 
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As foon as he perceives himſelf ſhut up, his ardour A 


vaniſhes, and when he diſcovers the hunters, he become; 
furious; they throw at him ropes with a running knot to 


Kop him; they fetter his legs and his trunk, they bring two 
or three tame elephants, led by dexerous nan, andy 


tie them with the wild elephant, and at laſt, by dint of 
terity, ſtrength, terror, and careſſes, they ſucceed. in tam- 


ing him in a few days. | „ -. 
The elephant once tamed, becomes the moſt tradtable 
and the moſt ſubmiſſive of all animals; he conceives an af. 
fection for his leader, he careſſes him, and ſeems: to 
whatever can pleaſe him: in a little time he underſtands the 
ſigns, and even the expreſſion of ſounds; he diſtinguiſhes 
the tone of command, that of anger or good-nature, and 
acts accordingly : he never miſtakes the words of his maſter; 
he receives his orders with attention, executes them with 
prudence and eagerneſs, without precipitation; for his mo- 


tions are always meaſured, and his character ſeems to- par- 
ticipate of the gravity of his body; he is eaſily * | 


bend the knee to aſſiſt thoſe who will ride on his back; he 
careſles his friends with his trunk, and ſalutes with it the 
perſons he is directed to take notice of: he makes uſe of 
it to lift burdens, and helps to load himſelf; he has no 
averſion to being clothed, and ſeems to delight in a golden 
harneſs or magnificent trappings; he is eaſily put to the 
traces of carts, and draws {hips upon occaſion: he draws 
evenly, without ſtopping, or any marks of diſlike, provided 
he is not inſulted by unſeaſonable correction, and that his 


driver ſeems to be thankful for the ſpontaneous: exertion of 


his ſtrength. His leader is mounted on his neck, and makes 
uſe of an iron rod crooked at the end, with which he ftrikes. 
him gently on the head to make him turn or increaſe his 
pace; but often a word is ſufficient, eſpecially, if he has 
had time to make himſelf well acquainted with his leader, - 
and has a confidence in him; his attachment is ſometimes 
ſo ſtrong, and ſo laſting, and his affection ſo great, that 


commonly he refuſes to ſerve under any other perſon, and 
he is known to have died of grief for having in anger killed 


his governor. | So | 
| The ſpecies of the elephant is numerous, though they 
bring forth but one young once in two or three years; the 
ſhorter the life of animals is, the more they multiply: in 
the elephant, the length of his life compenſates the ſmall 
number; and if it is true, as has been affirmed, that he 


| lives two hundred years, and that he begets when he is 


— 
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one hundred and twenty years old, each couple brings forth 
forty young in that ſpace of time: beſides, having nothing 
to fear from other animals, and little even from men, who 
take them with great difficulty, the ſpecies has not decreaſ- 
ed, and is generally diſperſed in all the ſouthern parts of 
Africa and Aſia. 9 F 
From time immemorial the Indians made uſe of ele- 
nts in war. Amongſt thoſe nations unacquainted with 
the European military diſcipline, they were th beſt ' troop _ 
of their armies z and as ws as battles were decided by 
mere weapons, they commonly vanquiſhed : yet, we ſee in 
hiſtory, that the Greeks and Romans uſed themſelves ſoon , 
to thoſe monſters of war; they opened their ranks to let them 
go through ; they did not attempt to wound them, but 
threw all their darts. againſt their leaders, who were forced 
to ſurrender, and to calm the elephants when ſeparated from 
their troops; and now that fire is become the element of 
war, and the principal inſtrument of death, the elephants, 
who are afraid of the noiſe and the fire of the artillery, , - 
would be rather an incumbrance in battle, and more dan- 
gerous than uſeful, - | | | 
In thoſe happy regions, however, where our cannons and 
murdering arts are yet ſcarcely known, they fight ſtill with 
elephants. At Cochin, and in the other parts of Malabar, 
they do not make uſe of horſes, and all thoſe who do not 
fight on foot are mounted upon. elephants. In Tonquin, 
Siam, and Pegu, the king, and all the grandees, never ride 
but upon elephants : on feſtival days they are preceded and 
followed by a great number of theſe animals richly capari- 
ſoned, and covered with the richeſt ſtuffs. On comparing 
the relations of travellers and hiſtorians, it appears that the 
elephants are more numerous in Africa than in Aſia; they 
are there alſo leſs miſtruſtful, not ſo wild, and, as if they 
knew the unſkilfulneſs and the little power of the men with 
whom they have to deal in this part of the world, come 
. every day without fear to their habitations. _ „ 
In general, however, the elephants of Aſia are of à larger 
ſiae, and ſuperior in ſtrength to thoſe of Africa; in particu- 
lar, thoſe of Ceylon, who exceed in courage and ſagacity al! 
thoſe of Aſia: probably they owe theſe qualifications to their 
education, more improved in Ceylon than any where elſe. 
The elephants of the Indies carry eaſily burdens of three or 
tour thouſand weight; the ſmalleſt; that is, thoſe of Africa, 
lift up freely with their trunks burdens of two hundred 
pounds weight, and place them on their ſhoulders ; pe, 
; 2 | . n take 
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and the moſt credible, one hundred and twenty, thirty, and 


four pounds of bread, twelve pints of wine, two buckets of 
of rice boiled in water, without reckoning what was given 


to him by viſitors ; he had, befides, every day one ſheaf of 


drive away the flies; he delighted in breaking the ſtraw in 


found of a reddiſh colour. 
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take in this trunk a great quantity of water, which tler 
throw out around them, at ſeven or eight feet diſtance. © 
they can carry burdens of more than a thouſand weigh 
upon their tuſks; with, their trunk they break branches of 
trees, and with their tufks they root out the trees. One 
may judge of their ſtrength by their agility,-conſidering at 
the ſame time the bulk of their body; they walk as falt a; 
a ſmall horſe on the trot, and when they run; they can 
keep up with a horſe on full gallop, which ſeldom happens 
in their wild ſtate, except when they are provoked by anger, 
or frightened. The tame elephants travel eaſily, and with 
out fatigue, fifteen or twenty leagues a day; and when 
they are hurried, they may travel thirty-five or forty Jeagues, 
They are heard at a great diſtance, and may be followed 
very near on the track, for the traces which they Jeave on 
the ground are not equivocal ;' and on the ground where 
the ſteps of their feet are marked, they are fifteen or eigh- . 
teen inches in diameter. 7 T2 9 re a Nos 
When the elephant is taken care of, he lives a long while 
even in captivity. Some authors have written, that he lives 
four or five hundred years; others, two or three hundred; 


# 


even one hundred and fifty years. I take this laſt opinion 
to be the neareſt to truth; whatever care, however, is 
taken of the elephant, he does not live long in temperate 
countries, and till leſs in cold climates. The elephant 
which the king of Portugal ſent to Louis XIV. in 1668, 
and which was then but four years old, died in his ſeven- 
teenth, in January 1681, and lived only thirteen years in 
the menagerie of Verſailles, where he was treated with care 
and tenderneſs, and fed with profuſion : he had every day. 


porridge, with four or five pounds of bread," two buckets 


corn to amuſe himſelf ; for, after he had eaten the corn 
ears, he made a kind of whip of ſtraw, and uſed it to 


ſmall bits, which he did with great dexterity with bis 
trunk; and; as he was led to walk daily, he plueked the 
graſs and eat it. | 15 . 
The common colour of the elephant is aſh-grey, ot 


blackiſh. The white are extremely ſcarce; ſome have been 
ſeen at different times in the Indies, where allo ſome are 
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The elephant has very ſmall eyes, comparatively with his 
enormous ſize, but they are ſenſible. and lively; and what 
liſtinguiſnes them from all other animals, is, their pathe- 
tic ſentimental expreſſion, He ſeems to reflect, to think, 
and to deliberate; and never acts till he has examined and 
obſerved ſeveral times, without paſſion or precipitation, the 
fons which he is to obey.” Dogs, the eyes of which 
have much expreflion, are animals too lively to diſtinguiſh 
their ſucceſſive ſenſations ; but as the elephant is naturally 


outward appearance of his interior affections. N 
He has a quick hearing, and this organ is outwardly like 
that of ſmelling, more marked in the elephant than in any 
other animal ; his ears are ray large, even in proportion 
to his body ; they are flat, andcloſe to the head, like thoſe 
of a man ; they commonly hang down, but he raiſes them 
up, and moves them with great facility ; he makes uſe of _- 
them to wipe his eyes, and to cover them againſt the in- 
conveniency of duſt and flies. He delights in the ſound of 
infruments, and ſeems to like muſic ; he ſoon learns to 
beat time, and to move accordingly : he ſeems animated by 
the beat of the drum, and the ſound of trumpets ; he has an 
( exquiſite ſmell, and is paſſionately fond ef perfumes of all 
forts, and of fragrant flowers; he ſelects: them one after 
another, and makes noſegays, which he ſmells with eager= 
neſs, and then carries them to his mouth as if he intended 
to taſte them. - : EEE 5 . 
His ſenſe of feeling centers in his trunk; but it is as 
delicate and as diſtinct in that ſort of hand as in that of man: 
this trunk, compoſed of membranes, nerves, and muſcles, 
ls, at the ſame time, a member capable of motion, and an 
| organ of ſenſe : the animal can not only move and bend it, 
but he can ſhorten, lengthen, and turn it all ways. The 
extremity of this trunk terminates by an edge, which pro- 
jects above like a finger; it is with this ſort of finger that the 
elephant does whatever we do with ours; he picks up from 
the ground the ſmalleſt pieces of money; he gathers nuts 
and flowers, chooſing them one after another; he unties 
[knots, opens and ſhuts doors, turning the keys, and bolts 
them ;* he learns to draw regular characters with an inſtru- 
ment as ſmall as a pen. 1 | | 
Although the elephant has a more retentive memory, and 
more intelligence than any other animal, he has the brain 
imaller than moſt of them: he is, at the ſame time, a 
miracle of intelligence, and - monſter of matter; his body 7 
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pmye and ſedate, one may read in his eyes the order and, 5 
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is very thick, without any ſuppleneſs ; the neck is how 
very ſtiff; the head, mall hr deformed; the Gen 
exceſſive diameter; and the noſe is of a ſtill more diſpropn. 
tionate length; the eyes are too ſmall, as well as the mou. 
his legs are like maſſive pillars, Nrait and ſtiff; the fe 
mort and fo ſmall, that he ſeems to have none; the ſkin 
hard, thick, and callous. All theſe deformities are u. 
markable, as all of them are exhibited in large; aj 
they are more diſagreeable to the eye, .as moſt of theſe d. 
formities have no other example in the creation; no oth 
animal having either the head, the feet, the noſe, the ex 
or the tuſks, made or placed like thoſe of the elephant, 
The elephant is yet ſingular in the conformation of d 
feet, and the texture of the ſkin. He is not clothed wi 
hair like other quadrupeds ; his ſkin is bare; ſome hriflls 
iſſue out of the chops; they are very thin on the body, ad 
thicker on the eye-lids, on the back part of the head, within 
the ears, the thighs and the legs. The epidermis, orouthde 
| ſkin, hard and callous, has two ſorts of wrinkles, fone 
hollow, others prominent. In mgn, and other animals, the 
epidermis ſticks 3 where cloſe to the ſkin. In the ele 
phant, it is only faſtened by ſome points, like two guilia 
ſtuffs one above the other. This epidermis is-naturally dr, 
and ſoon acquires three or four lines of thickneſs, bk 
cruſts which are generated one above the other drying up 
It is:this thickneſs of the epidermis which produces the d- 
hantiafis, or dry leproſy, to which man, whoſe ſkin is bay, 
ike that of the elephant, is ſometimes ſubject. This di 
temper is very common to elephants; and, to prevent i, 
the Indians take care to rub them often with oil, and t 
preſerve the ſkin ſupple by frequent ita It is rather 
tender where it is not callous ; and the elephant is ſo fea- 
ful of the ſting of the flies, that he not only employs bs 
natural motions, but even the reſources of his intelligence 
to get rid of them; he makes uſe of his tail, of his ear f 
his trunk, to ſtrike them; he contracts his {kin wherever he 
| can, and ſqueezes them to death betwixt bis wrinkles. Ie 
cleans his ſkin by rubbing it with pumice ſtones, and after 
wards pours on it perfumed oil and colours. The cs, 
formation of the feet and legs is alſo ſingular, and different 
in the elephant from that of other. animals; the fore lp 
\ ſeem to be higher than thoſe behind, yet the hind legs are 
. the lopgeſt ; they are not bent like the hind legs of a bott, 
or an ox, the thighs of which ſeem to be of the ſame piece 


with the buttocks, their knee is very near the belly, a 
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the foot ſo high, and ſo long, that it ſeems to male agent 
part of the leg. In- the elephant, on the contrary, this part 
is very ſhort, and touches the ground; he has the knee, like 
man, in the middle of the leg, not near the belly. This 
foot, ſo ſhort and ſo ſmall, is divided into ſive toes, which 
are all covered with a ſKin, none appearing outwardly; one 
ſees only a ſort of claws, the number of Which varies, 
though that of the toes is conſtant; for he has always five 
to each foot, and commonly alſo five elaws ; but ſometimes 
he has no more than four, or even three; and, in this caſe, 
they do not correſpond exactly with the extremity of the 


fn rS. ' by ſs 225 0 Es ” 2 
The ears of the elephant are very long; his tail is not . 


longer than the ear; it is commonly near three feet in 


length; it is rather thin, ſharp, and garniſhed at the -.- 
tremity with a tuft of large, black, ſhining, and ſolid briſtles, 

| which are as large and as ſtrong as wire; and a man cannot 
break them with his hands, though they are elaſtic and 


pliant, This tuft of hair is an ornament which the Negro 
women are particularly fond of; and they attribute to 
it ſome particular virtue, according to their ſuperſtitious 
notions ; an elephant's tail is ſometimes ſold for two of three 
faves; and the Negroes often hazard their lives to cut and 
ſnatch it from the living animal. Ce We nb 
The largeſt elephants of the Indies, and the eaſtern coaſts 
of Africa, are fourteen feet high; the ſmalleſt, Which are found 
in Senegal, and in the other weſtern parts of Africa, are not 
above ten or eleven feet; and thoſe which have been brought 


young into Europe, were not ſo high. That at the mena- 
gerie of Verſailles, which came from Congo, was but ſeven 


feet and a half gh in his ſeventeenth year. During thirteen 


years that he lived in France, he did not grow above a foot; ſo 


that, at the age of four, when he was ſent, he was only fix 
feet and a half high. Theſe enormous maſſes of matter, as 
we have obſerved, move with much celerity ; they are ſup- 
ported by four members, which are more like pillars, or 
maſſive columns, from fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter, 
and five or fix feet in height; their legs are therefore once 
or twice longer than thoſe of a man. Thus, the elephant, 
with one ſtep to a man's two, will overtake him in running. 
In order to give a complete idea 'of the nature and 1 
ligence of this ſingular animal, we ſhall inſert here ſome 
particulars communicated to us by the Marquis of Mont- 
mral, The Indians make uſe of the elephant to carry ar- 
tllery over mountains ; and it is then, that he gives the 
| 52 greateſt 
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manner: When the oxen, yoked two and two, erideaycy; 
to draw up the mountain the piece of artillery, the elephant 
- puſhes. the breech of the gun with his forehead; and e 
effort that he makes, he ſupports the carriage with his ker 
which he places near the wheel; and it ſeems as if he under. 
ſtands what is ſaid to him. When his leader employs hin 
in ſome hard labour, he explains what is his work, and 
the reaſons which ought to engage him to obey. If the 
elephant ſhews an averſion to comply, the cornea (ſo hj 
leader is called) promiſes, to give him arrack, or ſomethi 
he likes; then the animal agrees to every thing propoſed; 
but it is dangerous to forfeit his word; more than one an 
has been the victim of his deception. An. inſtance of thi 
happened in the Deckan, which deſerves to be recotded; 
and, however: incredible it may appear, it is exactly true 
An elephant had been revenged of his cornca in killing hin, 
His wife, witneſs of this cataſtrope, took her two children, 
and threw. them to the feet of the animal, ſtill furious; 
telling him, Since thou haſt killed my huſband, take alſo m 
life, and that of my thildren. The elephant ſtopped ſbon, 
grew calm, and, as if he had been moved with regret and 
compaſſion, took with his trunk the largeſt of the two 
children, placed it on his neck, adopted him for his cornes, 
and would have no other leader. 55 
If the elephant is vindictive, he is no leſs grateful, 
A ſoldier of Pondicherry, who commonly carried to one of 
theſe animals a certain meaſure of arrack every time that he 
received his pay, having one day drank more than common, 
and ſeeing himſelf purſued by the guard, who threatened to 
conduct him to priſon, took refuge under the elephant, and 
. flept there. It was in vain, that the guard attempted to 
draw him out from this aſylum ; the elephant defended hin 
with his trunk. The next day the ſoldier became ſober, 
was ſtruck with terror to lie under an animal of ths 
enormous bulk. The elephant, who, no doubt, perceived 
his conſternation, carefled him with his trunk, to remove 
his fears, and made him underſtand that he might depatt 
freely. | RY 
The elephant falls ſometimes into a ſort of phrenzy, 
which deprives him of his tractableneſs, and makes hm 
even formidable, He is commonly killed on the firſt ſymp- 
toms of madneſs, for fear of miſchief. Sometimes he.1s tie 
with heavy chains, in hopes that he will come to himſelf; 
but when he is in his natural ſtate, the moſt acute paw 
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offended him. An elephant, Furious: with the wounds 
which he had received in battle at Hambour, ran through) 
the fields, and cried out in àa moſt hideous manner. A ſol- 
dier, who, notwithſtanding the warning of his:companions,,.- 


could not fly, perhaps, becauſe he was wounded, remained in 
bis way; the elephant was afraid to trample him under his 


feet, took him with his trunk, placed him gently on one 
{de of the road, and continued his march. The gentlemen 
of the Academy of Sciences have alſo communicated to us 

ſome facts which they had learned from thoſe who governed 
the elephant at the menagerie of Verſailles; and theſe facts 
ſeem to deſerve a place. The elephant ſeemed to diſcern 
when any perſon made a fool of him; and he remembered 
the affront to be revenged of it the firſt opportunity. Having 
been baulked by a man, who feigned to throw ſomething 
inte his mouth, he ſtruck him with his trunk, and broke 


| two of his ribs; afterwards he trampled him under his 


feet, and broke one of his legs; and, having kneeled down, 
he tried to thruſt his tuſks into the man's belly, Which, 


| however, went into the ground: on both ſides of the thigh, 


which was not wounded. | He bruiſed another man, by 
ſqueezing him againſt the wall, for a ſimilar mockery. A 


painter was deſirous to draw him in an extraordinary atti- 


tude, which was, to keep his trunk erect, and the mouth 
open. The ſervant of the painter, to make him remain in 
that attitude, threw fruits into his mouth; but after he de- 
ceived him, which provoked his indignation; and, as if be 
had known that the cauſe of this deception was the painter's 
deſire of having him drawn, he was revenged on the maſter, 
by throwing with his trunk a great quantity of water, which 
ſpoiled the paper intended for his deſign .. 
He made leſs uſe of his ſtrength than of his dexterity, 
which was ſuch, that he untied, with great facility, a double 
leather ſtring which faſtened his leg, with his mouth, un- 
tying it from the buckle's tong, and after this buckle! had a 
ſmall ftring twiſted around it, with divers knots, he untied 
them all, without breaking any thing. One night, that he 


had thus diſentangled himſelf from his leather ſtrings, he 
broke open ſo dexterouſly the door of his lodge, that his 


governor was not awaked by the noiſe. He went thence 
into divers yards of the menagerie, breaking open the doors 
that were ſhut, and pulling down the ftone-work, when the 
paſlage was too narrow for him; and thus he went into 


the Jodges of other e reexifying them to ſuch a 


degree, 


cannot engage him to do any harm to perſons who have net 
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their trunk a large branch, with which they ſound theground 


their language, Tale this, and eat it. They had ſmall 


beat him, which they did immediately; one ſtriking bis 


harm. If the maſter wiſhes to affront another, he ſpeaks to 


 Fraryy-if bo'commands them to ine cee 
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degree, that they ran away to hide themſelyes in the n 
. re, the park. In fine, to omit nothing of — 
may contribute to make all the natural faculties of this 
animal perfectly known, as well as his acquired knowledge, 

anne 8 R OC RS 

Of five elephants (ſays Tavernier), which hunters had 
taken, three eſcaped, although their bodies and their leg 
were faſtened with chains and ropes. Theſe men told us 
a very ſurpriſing circumſtance, if we can believe it; which 
is, that when once theſe elephants have been caught, and 
eluded the ſnares of their adverſaries, if they are compelled 
to go into the woods, they are miſtruſtful, and break with 


| before they put their foot upon it, to diſcover if there are no 
holes. on their paſſage, not to be caught a ſecond time; 
which made the hunters who related this ſingularity, deſpair 
of catching again the three elephants who had eſcaped. We 
ſaw the other two which they had caught; each of them was 
betwixt two tame elephants; and around the wild elephant 
were ſix men, holding ſpears. They ſpoke to theſe animals 
in preſenting them ſomething to eat, and telling them, in 


bundles of hay, bits of black ſugar, or rice boiled in water, 
with pepper. When the wild elephant refuſed to do what 
he was ordered, the men commanded the tame elephants to 


forchead with his; and when he ſeemed: to aim at a revenge 
againſt his aggreſſor, another ſtruck him; ſo: that the 
poor wild elephant perceived he had nothing to do, but 
to obey. S | 1 og Ee 
HY — obſerved ſeveral times (ſays Edward Terry), that 
the elephant does many things which are rather an indica- 
tion of human reaſoning, than a ſimple, natural -inſtinQ, 
He does whatever his maſter commands him. If he orders 
him to frighten any perſon, he advances:towards him with 
the ſame fury as if he would tear him to pieces; and when 
he comes near him, he ſtops ſhort, without doing him any 


the elephant, who takes with his trunk dirty water, and 
throws it at his face. The Mogul has elephants for tbe 
exccution of criminals: condemned to death. If their, 
leader bids them to diſpatch theſe wretches ſoon, they tear 
them to pieces in a moment with their feet: on the * 
8 -_ 
ut 


Tin Anden, g 
iſn, they break their bones one after another, and make 
55 ſuffer torments as cruel as thoſe of the wheel. Pp 
Tux RryiNOCEROS.] After the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
is the moſt powerful of all quadrupeds. He is at leaſt 
twelye feet in length, from the extremity of the ſnout to the; 
tail; fix or ſeven feet in height; and the circumference of 
his body is very near equal to his length; he is therefore 
like the elephant in bulk; and if he appears much ſmaller, 
it is becauſe his legs are much ſhorter in proportion to thoſe 
of the elephant; but he differs widely from that ſagacious 
animal, in his natural faculties, and his intelligence; having 
received from Nature merely what ſhe grants in common to 
all animals ; deprived of all feeling. in the ſkin, having no- 
organ anſwering the purpoſe of hands, nor diſtinct for the 
ſenſe of feeling ; he has nothing inſtead of a trunk, but a. 
moveable lip, in which centers all his dexterity. He is ſupe- 
rior to other animals only in ſtrength, ſize, and the offenſive 
weapon which he carries. upon his noſe, and which is pecu- 
liar to him. This weapon is a very hard horn, . ſolid; 
throughout, and placed more advantageouſly than the horns. 
of ruminating animals; theſe only protect the ſuperior parts 
of the head and neck, whilſt the horn of the rhinoceros de- 
fends all the exterior parts of the ſnout, and preſerves the 
muzzle, the mouth, and the face from inſult ; ſo that the. 
tiger attacks more readily the elephant, in Ae his trunk, 
than the rhinoceros, which he cannot attack in front, wich- 
out running the danger of being killed; for the body and 
limbs are covered with an impenetrable ſkin; and this ani- 
mal fears neither the claws of the tiger nor the lion, nor even f 
the fire and weapons of the huntſman ; his ſkin is a dark | 
leather, of the ſame colour, but thicker and harder than that 
of the elephant; he does not feel the ſing of flies; he can- 
not contract his ſkin ; it is only folded by large wrinkles on 
the neck, the ſhoulders, and the buttocks, to facilitate the _ 
_ motions of the head and the legs, which are maſſive, and 
terminate in large feet, armed with three great claws. He 
has the head larger in proportion than the elephant; but 
the eyes {till ſmaller, which he never opens entirely. The | 
upper jaw projects above the lower; and the upper lip has 
a motion, and may be lengthened ſix or ſeven inches; it is 
terminated by a ſharp edge, which enables this animal, with 
more facility than other quadrupeds, to gather the graſs, and - 
divide it into handfuls, as the elephant 2 with his trunk. 
This muſcular and flexible lip is a ſort of trunk very in- 
8 EF. complete, 
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216 e NATURAL rr, 27 - 
complete, but which is equally calculated for ſtrength aud 
dexterity. Inſtead of thoſe Jong ivory teeth which 5. the 


tuſks of the elephant, the rhinoceros has his powerful born, 


and two ſtrong inciſive teeth in each jaw. Theſe. inciſive 


teeth, which the elephant has not, are placed at a gre 


diſtance from each other in the jaws of the rhinoceros, 
He has, beſides theſe, twenty-four ſmaller teeth, fix on each 


| fide of each jaw. His ears are always erect; they are, for 


the form, like thoſe of a hog, only they are larger in propor- 


tion to his body; they are the only hairy parts of it, The 
end of the tail is, like that of the ele 


tuft of large briſtles, very hard and very ſolid, _ © 
The rhinoceros which arrived in London in 1739, had 


been ſent from Bengal. ee he was young ( being 
but two years old), the expences o | | 


amounted to near one thouſand pounds ſterling ; he was 


with rice, ſugar and hay. They gave him daily ſeven 


pounds of rice, mixed with three pounds of ſugar ; which 
they divided into three parts. He had alfo a great quantity 
of hay and green eraſe; to which he gave the preference, 
His drink was nothing but water, of which he drank a great 
quantity at once. He was of a quiet diſpoſition, and let his 
manager touch him on all the parts of his body. . He grew 
unruly when he was ſtruck, or was hungry; and in both 
caſes he could not be appeaſed without giving him ſome- 


thing to eat. When he was angry, he leaped forward with 


impetuoſity to a 1 85 height, beating furiouſly the walls 
with his head; w 

notwithſtanding his heayy appearance. by 
This rhinoceros, when he was two years old, was not 


a. 


„ 


much higher than a young cow who has not yet born young; 
but his body was very long, and very thick. The tongue 


of this young rhinoceros was ſoft, like that of a calf ; his 
eyes had no viyacity ; they are like thoſe of a hog in form, 
and are placed very low; that is, nearer the opening of the 
noſtrils. 5 „ | 

Mr. Parſor 
tinual attention to any noiſe ; ſo that, if he was even fleepy, 
employed in eating, or in 5 other urgent wants, he 


ſtarted inſtantly, raiſed up his head, and gave attention till 


the noiſe had ceaſed, 


It is certain, that ſome rhinoceroſes have but one horn of 4 
the noſe, and others two ; it is not equally certain, that 


this variety is conſtant, always depending on the an of 
. 80 4 & 4% þ I" 8 9 | LES . « 5. 3 5 rica, 
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phant, furniſhed with 2 


his food, and his 1 7 
fed 


ich he did with a prodigious quickneſs, 


s fays, that he has obſerved a very particular 
quality in this animal; he hearkened with a fort of con: 
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Africa, or the Indies; ſo that two diſtinct ſpecies may be 
eſtabliſhed in theſe kinds of animals, in conſequence of this 
difference. It ſeems, that the rhinoceroſes who have but one 


horn, have it larger and longer than thofe who have two. 
There are ſingle horns of three feet and a half, and perhaps 


of more than four feet in length, by fix or ſeven inches in 
diameter at the baſis ; there are alſo double horns which are 
but two feet in length. Commonly, theſe horns are brown, 

or olive- colour; yet ſome are grey, and even white, They 
have only a ſmall concavity, in form of a cup, at their baſis, 
by which they are faſtened to the ſkin of the noſe ; the re- 
maining part of the horn is ſolid, and very hard. It is with 


this weapon that the rhinoceros is ſaid to attack, and ſome- 
times to wound mortally, the largeſt elephants, whoſe long 


legs give to the rhinoceros, who has them much ſhorter, an 


opportunity of ſtriking them with his horn under the belly, 


| where the ſkin is tender, and more penetrable ; but, when 
he miſſes the firſt blow, the elephant throws him on the 


ground, and kills him, 


The horn of the rhinoceros is more valued by the Indians ER. 


than the ivory of the elephant; not ſo much on account of 


| the matter, of which they make ſeveral works with the 
| chiſſe], but for its ſubſtance, to which they attribute divers 
ſpecific virtues, and medicinal properties. The white ones, 


35 the moſt rare, are alſo thoſe which they value moſt. 


The rhinoceros, without being ferocious or carnivorous, . 
er even very wild, is, nevertheleſs, untameable. He is of. 


the nature of a hog, blunt and grunting, without intelleQs, 


without ſentiment, and without tractableneſs. Theſe ani- 


mals are alſo, like the hog, very much inclined to wallow in 


the mire; they like damp and marſhy places, and. ſeldom 


leave the banks of rivers. They are found in Afia and 


Africa, in Bengal, Siam, Laos, in the Mogul dominians, in 


dumatra, in Java, in Abyſſinia, in Ethiopia, and about the 
Cape of Good Hope. But, in general, the ſpecies is not ſo 


numerous, or ſo univerſally ſpread, as that of the elephant. 
The female brings forth but one young, and at a great 
Giſtance of time. In the fixſt W the rhinoceros is not 
much bigger than a large dog; he has not, when firſt 
brought forth, the horn on the noſe, although the rudiment 


of it is ſeen in the fœtus. When he is two years old, this 


horn is only an inch long; and in his ſixth year, it is about 


ten inches; and, as ſome of theſe horns have been ſeen 


very near four feet long, it ſeems they grow till his middle 
3", and perhaps during the whole life of the animal, which f 


* 
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muſt be long, fince the rhinoceros deſcribed by Mr. Parſons 
was not come to half his growth when he was two years old : 
which makes 1t probable, that this animal lives, like a.man, 
ſeventy or eighty years. 155 | Ws 
Without being uſeful as the elephant, the rhinoceros 
is very hurtful, by the prodigious devaſtation which he 
makes in the fields. The ſkin is the moſt valuable thing of 
this animal. His fleſh is excellent, according to the taſte 
of Indians and Negroes. Kolbe ſays, he has often eaten it 
with great pleaſure. His ſkin makes the beſt and hardeſt 
leather of the world; and not only his horn, but all the 
other parts of his body, and even his blood, his urine, and 
his excrements, are eſteemed as antidotes againſt poiſon, or 
a remedy againſt ſeveral diſeaſes ; probably, however, all 
thoſe virtues are imaginary. | RN EE 
The rhinoceros feeds upon herbs, thiſtles, prickles, ſhrubs, 
and he prefers this wild food to the ſweet. paſture of the 
verdant meadows; he is very fond of ſugar-canes, and eats 
all ſorts. of corn. Having no taſte whatever for fleſh, he 
does not moleſt ſmall animals, neither fears the large ones, 
living in peace with them all, even with the tiger, who. 
often accompanies him, without daring to attack him: 
I doubt, therefore, whether the battles betwixt the ele- 
phant and the rhinoceros have any foundation; they muſt, 
however, ſeldom happen, ſince there is no notice for war 
on either ſide; and, beſides, no ſort of antipathy has been 
obſerved between theſe animals. Some have even been ſeen 
in captivity, living quietly together, without giving offence 
or provocation to each other. 7 — 
The rhinoceroſes do not herd together, nor march in 
troops, like the elephant; they are wilder, and more ſoli- 
tary, and perhaps more difficult to be hunted and ſubdued; 
they never attack men unleſs provoked ; but then they be- 
come furious, and are very formidable: the {tee} of Damal- 
cus, the ſcymitars of Japan, cannot make an inciſion in 
his fkin ; the darts and lances cannot pierce him through: 
his ſkin even reſiſts the balls of a muſket.; thoſe of lead be- 
come flat upon his leather, and the iron ingots cannot 
penetrate through it: the only places abſolutely penetrable 
in this body armed with a cuiraſs, are the belly, the eyes, 


— 
— — ,,, "> nn 


— 14 | and round the ears; fo that huntſmen, inſtead of attacking 
1 x this animal.ſtanding, follow him at a diſtance by his track, 
1 and wait to approach him for the time that he fleeps or ter 


1 himfelf. We have in the King's cabinet a tœtus oft a rhi- 
3 5 . 992 | 1 2 1 * 1e. 
_ RÞ noceros which was ſent from the iſland of Java, and * of 
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| trated from the body of the mother. It was ſaid, in a me- 
morial which accompanied this preſent, that twenty-eight 
phuntſmen had aſſembled to attack this rhinoceros; they had 
followed her far off for ſome days, one or two men walking 
now and then before, to reconnoitre the poſition of the 
animal. By theſe means they ſurpriſed her when ſhe was 
aſleep, and came ſo near in ſilence, that they diſcharged, all 
at once, their twenty-eight guns into the lower parts. of 
her belly. rr l ras | ng oO LR 
"We 2 ſeen, that this animal has a good ear; it is alſo 
affirmed, that he has the ſenſe of ſmelling in perfection; but 
it is pretended, he has not a gopd eye, and ſees only before 
him: his eyes are ſo ſmall, and placed ſo low, and ſo 
obliquely, they have ſo little vivacity and motion, that this 
fat needs no other confirmation. His voice, when he is 
calm, reſembles the grunting of a hog; and when he 
is angry, his ſharp cries are heard at a great diſtance. 
Though he lives upon vegetables, he does not ruminate; 
thus, it is probable, that, like the elephant, he has but one 
ſtomach, and very large bowels, which ſupply the office of 
the paunch. His conſumption, though very great, is not 
comparable to that of the elephant; and it appears, by the 
| thickneſs of his ſkin, that he loſes leſs than the elephant by 
perſpiration. | | | 5 A 


Tre CAMEL AND THE DROMEDAR Y.] Theſe two 

_ names do not include two different ſpecies, but only indi- 
cate two diſtinct breeds, ſubſiſting from time immemorial, 
in the camel ſpecies. The principal, and, as may he ſaid, 


in the camel's bearing two hunches, or protuberances, and 
the dromedary only one. The latter is alſo much leſs, and 
not ſo ſtrong as the camel; but both of them herd and co- 
pulate together; and the production from this croſs breed 
is more vigorous, and of greater value, than the others. 
This mongrel iſſue from the dromedary and the camel, 
form a ſecondary breed; which alſo mix and multiply with 
the firſt; ſo that in this ſpecies, as well as in that of other 
domeſtic animals, there are to be found a great variety, ac- 
cording to the difference of the elimates they are produced 
in. Ariſtotle has judiciouſly marked the two principal 
breeds; the firſt (which has two bunches), under the name 
of the BAcTRIAN CAMEL; and the ſecond, under that of 
the ARABIAN CAMEL the firſt are called TURKMAN, and 
the others ARABIAN CAMELS, This diviſion ſtill * 


— 


the only perceptible character by which they differ, conſiſts 


% funf nol . 
with this difference only, that it appears, ſince the diſcovery! 
of thoſe parts of Africa and Aſia which were unknown to: - 
the ancients, that 'the dromedary is, without compariſon, 
more numerous and more univerſal than the camel; the laſt 
being ſeldom to be found in any other place than in 
Turkey, and in ſome other parts of the Levant; while 
the dromedary, more common than any other beaſt of his 

ſtze, is to be found in all the northern parts of Africa, 

which extends from the Mediterranean to the Black Sea; 
- in Egypt, in Perſia, in South Tartary, and in all the 
northern parts of India. G Et "FR 
The dromedary, therefore occupies an immenſe tract of 
land, while the camel is confined to a ſmall ſpot of ground; 
the firſt inhabits hot and parched regions; 'the ſecond, a 
more moiſt and temperate foil. The camel appears to be 
a native of Arabia; for it is not only the country where 
there is the greateſt number, but it is alſo moſt conformable 
to them. Arabia is the dryeſt country in the world ; and 
the camel is the leaſt thirſty of all animals, and can paſs ſe- 
veral days without any drink. The land is almoſt in every 
part dry and ſandy; the feet of the camel are formed 
to travel in ſand; while, on the contrary, he cannot ſup- 
port himſelf in moiſt and ſlippery ground. Herbage and 
paſture are wanting to this country, as is the ox, whoſe 
place, in fize, is ſupplied by the camel, - | | 
The Arabs regard the camel as a preſent from heaven, a 
| ſacred animal, without whoſe aid they could neither ſubſiſt, 
trade, nor travel. The milk of theſe beaſts is their common 
nouriſhment ; they likewiſe eat their fleſh, eſpecially that 
of the young ones, which they reckon very good, The 
hair of theſe animals, which is fine and ſoft, is renewed 
every year, and ſerves them to make ſtuffs for their clothing 
and their furniture. Bleſt with their camels, they not only 
want for nothing, but they even fear nothing. With them 
they can, in a fingle day, place a tract of deſart, of fifty 
miles, between them and their enemies; and albthe armies , - 
in the world would periſh in the purſuit of a troop of 
Arabs, Let any one figure to himſelf a country without 
verdure, and without water, a burning ſun, a ſky always 
clear, plains covered with ſand, and mountains ſtill more 
parched, over which the eye extends, and the fight is loſt, 
without being ſtopped by a ſingle living object; a dead 
earth, fayed (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) by the 
winds, which preſents nothing but bones of dead bodies, 
flints ſcattered here and there, rocks ſtanding ps 
EO ek 2 | | | ere 
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never drew his breath under the friendly ſhade; where he 
has nothing to accompany him, and where nothing reminds 
him of living nature; an abſolute ſolitude, 'a thouſand 
times more frightful. than that of'the foreſt (for trees appear 
as beings to the man who, thus defolate, thus naked, and 
thus loſt in theſe void and unbounded places, looks over all 
the extended ſpace as his tomb); an immenſity which he in 
voain attempts to over-run ;. for hunger, thirſt, and burning 
heat, preſs on him every weary moment that remains be- 
tween deſpair and death. 1 A e 
Nevertheleſs, the Arab has found means to ſurmount 
theſe difficulties, and even to appropriate to himſelf theſe 
gaps of Nature: they ſerve him for an aſylum; they ſecure 
his repoſe, and maintain him in his independence. - But 
why does not man know how to make uſe of them without 
abuſe? This ſame Arab, free, independent, tranquil, and 
even rich, inſtead of reſpecting theſe deſarts as the ramparts 
of his liberty, ſoils them with guilt: he traverſes over 
them to the neighhouring nations, and robs them of their 
ſlaves and gold: he makes uſe of them to exerciſe his rob» 
beries, which, unfortunately, he enjoys more than his li- 
berty ; for his .enterprizes are almoſt always ſucceſsful : 
notwithſtanding the caution of his neighbours, and the ſu- 
periority of their forces, he eſcapes their purſuit, and, 
unpuniſhed, bears away all that he has plundered them of. 
An Arab who deſtines himſelf to this buſineſs of land 
piracy, early hardens himſelf to the fatigue of travelling: 
he accuſtoms himſelf to paſs many days without fleep; to 
_ ſuffer hunger, thirſt, and heat; at the ſame time, he in- 
ſtructs his camels, he brings them up, and exerciſes them 
in the ſame method. A few days after they are born, he 
bends their legs under their bellies, and conſtrains them to 
remain on the earth, and loads them, in this ſituation, with 
a weight as heavy as they uſually carry, which he only re- 
lieves them from to give them a heavier. Inſtead of ſuffer- 
ing them to feed at every hour, and drink when they are 
thirſty, he regulates their repaſts, and, by degrees, increaſes 
them to greater diſtances between each meal, diminiſhing. 
alſo, at the ſame time, the quantity of their food, When 
they are a little ſtonger, he exerciſes them to the courſe ; he 
excites them by the example of horſes, and endeavours to 
render them alſo as ſwift, and more robuſt; at length, when 
he is aſſured of the ſtrength and ſwiftneſs of his camels, 
and that they can endurg hunger and thirſt, he then loads 
| 1 5 5 them 
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' ther with whatever is neceſſary for his and their ſubſiſſener 
He departs with them, arrives unexpectedly at the border 
of the deſart, ſtops the firſt paſſenger he ſees, pillages the 
ſtraggling habitations, and loads his camels with his bos). 
If he is purſued, he is obliged to expedite his retreat; and 
chen he diſplays all his own and his animals“ talent. 
Mounted on one of his ſwifteſt camels, he conducts the 
troop, makes them travel day and night, almoſt without 
ſttopping either to eat or drink. In this manner, he eaſily 
paſſes over three hundred miles in eight days; and, during 
all that time of fatigue and travel, he never unleads his 
camels, and only allows them an hour of repoſe, and a ball 
of paſte each day. They often run in this manner for eigut 
or nine days without meeting with any water, during which 
time they never drink; and when by chance they find 
a pool at ſome diſtance from their route, they ſmell the water 
at more than half a mile before they come to it. Thirſt 
now makes them redouble their pace; and then they drink 
enough for all the time paſt, and for as long to come; 
for often they are many weeks in travelling; and their 
time of abſtinence endures as long as they are upon their 
journey. | 6 125 1 
In Turkey, Perſia, Egypt, Arabia, Barbary, &c. they 
uſe no other carriage for their merchandize than camels, 
which is, of all their conveyances, the moſt ready, and the 
cheapeſt. Merchants, and other travellers, aſſemble them- 
ſelves in caravans, to avoid the inſults and piracies of the 
Arabs. Theſe caravans are often very numerous, and often 
compoſed of more camels than men. Every one of cheſe 
camels is loaded according to his ſtrength; and he is fo 
ſenſible of it himſelf, that when a heavier load than uſual is 
put upon him, he refuſes it, by conſtantly remaining in his 
reſting poſture, till he is lightened of ſome of his burden. 
Large and ſtrong camels generally carry To00, and even 
1200 weight; the ſmaller only 6 or 700. In theſe com- 
mercial journeys, they do not travel quick; and, as the route 
is often ſeven or eight hundred miles, they regulate their 
ſtages; they only walk, and go every day ten or twelve 
miles; they are diſburthened every evening, and are ſuffered 
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1 to feed at liberty. If they are in a part of the country 

5 where there is paſture, they eat enough in one hour to ſerve 
1 them twenty-four, and to ruminate on during the whoſe 
Wo night ; but they ſeldom meet with paſtures, and this deli- 
þ i cate food is not neceſſary for them: they even ſeem to 
i 'W prefer wormwood, thiſtles, nettles, furze, and other thorny 
il. ven e vegetables 


veoetables, to the milder herbs; and ſo long as they can 
— 12 plants to brouze on, they very eaſily live hos 
drink. f 1 N TT 4 
bis facility with which they abſtain ſo long from 
drinking, is not pure habit, but rather an effect of their 
formation. Independent of the four ſtomachs which are 
commonly found in ruminating animals, the camel is poſ- 
ſeſſed of a fifth bag, which ſerves him as a reſervoir to re- 
tain the water. T his fifth ſtomach is peculiar to the camel. 
It is of ſo vaſt a capacity, as to contain a great quantity of 
liquor, where it remains without corruption, or without 
the other aliments being able to mix with it. When the 
animal is preſſed with thirſt, or has occaſion to dilute the 
dry food, and to macerate it for. rumination, he cauſes a 
art of this water to re-aſcend into the ſtomach, and even 
to the throat, by a ſimple contraction of the muſcles. | 
This animal bears about him all the marks of fla 
and pain; below the breaſt, upon the ſternum, is a thick 
and large callolity, as tough as horn; the like ſubſtance 
appears upon the joints of the legs; and although theſe 
calloſities are to be met with in every camel, yet they 
plainly prove that they are not natural, but Ae lt by 
an exceſſive conſtraint, and pain, as appears from their being 
often found filled with pus. It is therefore evident, that 
this deformity proceeds from the cuſtom to which theſe 
animals are conſtrained, of forcing them, when quite young, 
to lie upon their ſtomach with their legs bent under them, 
and in that cramped poſture to bear not only the weight 
of their body, but alſo the burdens with which they are 
laden, Theſe poor animals muſt ſuffer a great deal, as 
they make lamentable cries, eſpecially when they are over- 
loaded ; and, notwithſtanding they are continually abuſed, 
they have as much ſpirit as docility. At the firſt = they 
bend their legs under their bodies, and, kneeling upon the 
ground, they are unloaded with the greateſt 7 without 
the trouble of lifting up the load to a great height, which 
muſt happen, were they to ſtand upright. As — as they 
are loaded, they raiſe themſel ves up again, without any 
aſſiſtance or ſupport; and the conductor, mounted on one 
of them, precedes the whole troop, who follow in the ſame 
pace as he leads. They have neither need of whip nor 
pur to excite them; but, when they begin to be fatigued, , 
_ their conductors ſupport their ſpirits, or rather charm their 
wearineſs, by a ſong, or the ſound of ſome inſtrument. 
When they want to prolong the route, or double the day's 
| 7 | journey, 
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mutilating them by caſtration while young. They leave 
but one male for eight or ten females ; and all the labourin 
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-tity of water. The females ſeldom do any labour while 
liberty. The profit which ariſes from their produce, and 


their labour; nevertheleſs, in ſome places, a great part of 
fatter the camels are, the more capable they are of enduring 


the ſuperabundance of nouriſhment ; for, in long journeys, 
where they are obliged to ſtint them in their food, and where 


part of the back. 
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journey, they give them an hour's reſt ; after which, 6. 
newing their ſong, they again proceed on their way for 
many hours more; and the ſinging continues until the time 
that they ſtop. Then the camels again kneel down on the 
earth, to be relieved from the burke: by the cords being 
_ untied, and the bales rolled down on each fide, They re- 
main in this cramped poſture, with their belly couching | 
upon the earth, and ſleep in the midſt of their baggage, - 
which is tied on again the next morning with as much 
readineſs and facility-as it was untied before they went to 
Teſt, Theſe are, however, not their only inconveniencies : 
they are prepared for all theſe evils by one ſtill greater; by 


camels are commonly gelt: they are weaker, without doubt, 
than thoſe which are not caſtrated ; but they are more 
tractable than the others, who are not only indocile, but al- 
moſt furious, in the rutting time, which remains forty days, 
and which happens every ſpring of the year. The female 
goes with young exactly a year, and, like all other large 
animals, produces but one at a birth. They have great 
plenty of milk, which is thick, and nouriſhing even for the 
human ſpecies if it is mixed with a more than equal quan- 


they are with' young, but are ſuffered to bring forth at 
from their milk, perhaps, ſurpaſſes that which is got from 


the females undergo caſtration, as well as the males, in 
order to render them more fit for labour, In general, the 


great fatigues. Their hunches appear to be formed only from 


they ſuffer both hunger and thirſt, theſe hunches gradually 
diminiſh, and are reduced almoſt even ; and the eminences 
are only diſcovered by the height of the hair, which is 
always much longer upon theſe parts than upon any other 


The young camel ſucks its mother a year; and when 
they want to bring him up ſo as to make him ſtrong and ro- 
buſt, they leave him at liberty to ſuck or graze for a longer 
time, nor begin to load him, or put him to labour, till he 
has attained the age of four years. The camel commonly 
lives forty or fifty years. „ . 
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FT be camel is not only of greater value than the elephant, 
but perhaps not of leſs than the horſe, the aſs, and the ox, . 
all united together. He alone carries ms much as two. _ 
mules; he not only alfo cats lefs, but likewiſe feeds on herbs _ | 
33 coarſe as the àfs. The female furniſhes milk a longer 
time than the cow 3 the Rein of young camels. is good and 
wholeſome, like veal 3 their hair is finer, zud more ſought ' _ 
after than the fineſt wool; there is not 'a thing, even to 
their excrements, from which fome profit is not drawn; 
for ſal ammoniac is made from their urine their dung, 
when dried and powdered, ſerves them for litter, #s'it does. 
for horſes, with whom they often travel into countries 
where neither ſtraw nor hay is known. In: fine; a kind of 
turf is alſo made of this t which burns freely, and 

ives a flame as clear; and almoſt as lively, as that of dry 
wood; even this is another great uſe, eſpecially in deſarts, 
where not a tree is to be ſeen, and where; from the de- 
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Tux Burraro, THE AURocHs, THE BISON, AND THE 
Zrzu.] Although the Buffalo is, at this preſent time, 
common in Greece, and tame in Italy, it was neither 
known by the Greeks or Romans; for it never had a name 
in the language of ' theſe people. The word bufalo even 
indicates a ſtrange origin, not to be derived either from the 
Greek or Latin tongues. In effect, this animal is originally -_ 
a native of the hotteſt countries of Africa and India, and 
was not tranſported and naturalized in Italy, till towards 
the ſeventh century. It is" true, the ancients have ſpoken 
of an animal, as of a different ſpecies from the ox, under 
the name of bubalus ; and Ariſtotle has mentioned the wild 
ox of Pzonia, Which he has called bonafus. Both the 
ancients and moderns, however, have multiplied the —_ 85 
unneceflarily ; and, from attentive obſervation, I am clearly 
of opinion, that there are but two fpecies which are eflen- 
tally different, viz. the ox, and the buffalo: | 
| We may obſerve, throughout the different regions of the _. 
world, the breed of oxen differing from each other in all 
external appearances, according to the nature of the climate; 
of other circumſtances; but the moſt remarkable difference 
is that which divides them into two clafſes, viz. the aurochs, 
ot ox without a hunch on its back, and the biſon, or hunched - 
ox. From indubitable facts, however, we. have the utmoſt 
ralon to conclude, that theſe are no other than * 
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1 the ſame ſpecies: The hunch, the length and quality of 
1 the hair, and the form of the horns, are the ſole c 
wh dy which the biſon is diſtinguiſhed from the aurochs; but 
| the hunched oxen copulate and produce with our oxen; | 
_ and we likewiſe know, that the length and quality of the | 
11:8 hair, in all animals, depends on the nature of the climate; 
1 and we have remarked, that, in oxen, goats, and ſheep, the } 
4 form of the horns is various and fluctuating. Theſe dif. 
"on - ferences, therefore, do not ſuffice to eſtabliſh two diſtind 
WH | ſpecies; and, ſince our tame ox of Europe copulates with 
11 the hunched ox of India, we have the greateſt reaſon to 
. _ think that it would alſo copulate with the Pie or hunched 
| 1140 ox of Europe. Notwithſtanding this, however, we are not 
09 to be ſurpriſed, that the two kinds have not melted or 
1 coaleſced into a mungrel breed, ſince many circumſtances 
1 may have occurred to keep them aſunder; and, in fact, we 
. actually find that theſe kinds have ſubſiſted till this preſent 
wa time, either in a free and wild, or in a tame ſtate; and are 
— ſcattered, or rather have been tranſported into all the 
'$ climates of the earth. All the tame oxen without hunches 
* have proceeded from the aurochs, and all with hunches 
11 41 i of the biſon. In order to give a juſt idea of the 
11 | varieties, wc ſhall-make a ſhort enumeration of theſe ani- 
l | mals, ſuch as they are found aCtually to be in the different 
8 parts of the earth. EF, | | | 
"Fi To begin with the north of Europe, the few oxen and 
__ cows. which ſubſiſt in Iceland are deprived of horns, al- 
__ though they are of the ſame kind as our oxen. The ſize of 
I's { theſe animals is rather relative to the plenty and quality of 
paſture, than to the nature of the climate. The Dutch 
have often brought lean cows from Denmark, which fatten 


the cold and temperate zones, It is not very much dil 


the breed of the biſon, or hunched ox, fills all the ſouthern 


ſay, nothing but hunched oxen ; and it even appears, that 


prodigiouſly in their meadows, and which give plny > 
milk. Theſe Denmark cows are longer than ours. 

oxen and cows of Ukrain, where there is excellent paſture, 
are ſaid to be the largeſt in Europe; they are alſo of the 
ſame kind as our oxen. 17 W 
The breed of aurochs, or ox without a hunch, inhadits 


perſed towards the ſouthern countries: on the contram, 
rovinces, at this preſent. time. In the whole continent 

Fadia, the Iſlands of the South Seas; in all Africa, from 

Mount Atlas to the Cape of Good Hope, we find, I may 


this breed, which has prevailed in all the hot S 


a 


| many advantages over the others. Theſe hunched oxen, 
like the biſon, of which they are the iſſue, have the hair. . 
much ſofter, and more gloſſy than our oxen, who, like 
the auroch, are furniſhed. but with little hair, which is of a 

harſh nature. Theſe hunched oxen are alſo ſwifter, and 

more proper to ſupply the place of a horſe; at the ſame = 
time, that they have a leſs brutal nature, and are not ſo | 
clumſy and ſtupid as our oxen; they are more tractable, and 

ſenſible which way you would lead them; they are alſo 
treated with more care in their country, than we give the 
fineſt horſes in ours. The regard the Indians have for 
theſe animals is ſo great, as to have almoſt degenerated into 
ſuperſtition, the Jaft mark of blind reſpect. ' The ox, 4 
the moſt uſeful animal, has appeared to them to be the moſt 
worthy of being revered; for this purpoſe, they have made 
an idol of the object of their veneration, a kind of heneficent 
and powerful divinity; for we are deſirous, of rendering all 
we reſpect, great, 206d capable of doing much good, or 
much harm. RO IR MT OLE IT v6 
Theſe hunched. oxen, perhaps, vary again more than 
ours, in the colours of the hair, and the figure of the horns. 
The handſomeſt are all white, like the oxen of Lombardy ; 
there are alſo ſome that are deſtitute of horns ; there are 
others who have them very much elevated, and others ſo e 
bent down, that they are almoſt pendant; it even appears 
that we muſt divide this firſt kind of biſons, or hunched 2 
oxen, into two ſecondary kinds; the one very large, and * 
the other very ſmall ; and this laſt is that of the zebu; both 

of them are found nearly in the ſame climates ; and both 

are equally mild and eaſy to drive; both have ſoft hair, and 

a hunch on the back. This hunch. does not depend on the 

| conformation of the ſpine, nor on the bones of the ſhoulder; _ 

it is nothing but an excreſcence, a kind of wen, a piece of 

tender fleſh, as good to eat as the tongue of an ox. The 

wens of ſome oxen weigh about forty or fifty pounds; 
others have them much ſmaller; ſome of theſe oxen have 

allo prodigious horns for their ſize; there is one in the _ 
French King's cabinet, which is three feet and an half in 
length, and ſeven inches in diameter at the baſe. Many 
travellers affirm, they have ſeen, them of a capacity fuk. 
ficient to contain fifteen, and even twenty pints of water. 
Thus all the ſouthern parts of Africa and Aſia are inha- 
dited with hunched oxen, or biſons, among which a great 
Variety is to be met with in reſpect to fize, colour, ſhape of 

ine horns, Kc. On the contrary, all the northern OP, 
Les oo, nk " 
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of theſe two parts of the world, and Europe #ritirely, ws 
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| ſucceſsfully tranſported. "Theſe oxen are 3 | 
* 


ſpecies, who, according to the climates, food, and different 
| wes, my have met with, have undergone all the variations 
we have be 


conformity is another ſtriking proof of the identity of the 
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N even the adjacent iſlands, to the Azores, are only 

inhabited by exen without a hunch, who derive their otigin 
from the aurochs. The biſon, or wild hunched ox,” 
ſtronger, and much larger than the tame ox of India; ity i 
alſo fometimes ſmaller z but that depends only on the quan- 
tity of food. At Malabar, at Abyſſinia, at Mad ſcar, | 
where the meadows are naturally ſpacious and fertile, the | 
bifons are all of a prodigious ſize, In Africa and Arabia 
Petrza, where the land is dry, the zebus, or bib, are of 
the ſmalleſt ſtature. ... og 

Every part of South America is inhabited by oxen without 
hunches, which the Spaniards, and other Europeans, have 


are only become lefs in theſe new countries. In all 
northern parts, as far as Florida, Louiſiana, and even as far 
as Mexico, the bifons, or hunched oxen, are ts be found in 
great numbers. Theſe biſons, which formerly inhabited 
the woods of Germany, Scotland, and other of our northern 
countries, have probably paſſed from one continent to the 
other, and are become, like other animals, ſmaller in this 
new world; and as they are habituated to climates more or | 
lefs cold, they have preſerved their coat more or leſs warm; 
their hair is longer and thicker; the beard is longer at | 
Hudſon's Bay than at Mexico ; and, in genesal, this hair is 
fofter than the fineſt wool. 8 
Thus the wild and the tame ox, the European, the Aſian, 
the American, and the African ox, the bonaſus, the aurochs, : 
the biſon, and the zebu, are all animals of one and the fame 


fore explained. The ox, as the moſt uſeful an- 
mal, is alſo the moſt univerſally diſperſed. He appears an. 
cient in every climate, tame among civilized nations, and 
wild in defart or unpoliſhed countries ; he ſupports himſelf 
by his own ftrength when in a ſtate of nature, and has nevet 
Joſt the qualities relative to the ſervice of man. The young | 
wild calves which are taken from their mothers in Indi 
and Africa, have, in a fhort time, become as tractable is 
thoſe which are the iſſue of the tame kind; and this natural 


fpecies, | | | 1 ih 3 

If it be aſked, which of the two kinds, the aurochs er 
the biſon, claims the firſt place? it appears to me, that 3 
ſatisfactory anſwer may be drawn from the facts we 10 
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- & laid down. The hunch or wen of the biſon is probably 
255 than an accidental character, which is defsced — 
| Joſt in the mixture of the two kinds. The aurochs, or ox 
without an hunch, then, is the moſt powerful and predomi- 
| nant of the two; for, if it oy the Ft te the hunch, in- 
ſtead of diſappearing, would extend and remain upon every 
| _ of G peed IT What confirms -and proves Fel 
more the identity of | the ſpecies of biſon and aurochs, is 
that the biſons, or hunch- backed oxen, in the north of . | | 
America, have ſo Aron a ſmell, that they have been called = | 
muſt exen by the greateſt number of travellers; and, at the — 
fame time, we find, by the accounts of obſerving people, 
that the aurochs, or wild ox of Pruſſia and Livonia, has the 
ſmell of muſk, like the biſon of America. 3533 
There remain, therefore, but two ſpecies, the buffalo and 
the ox, out of all the names placed at the head of this 
chapter; toeach of which the ancient and modern naturaliſts 
have given a ſeparate and diſtin& ſpecies. Theſe two ani- 
mals, although greatly reſembling each other, both tame, 
and often living under the ſame roof, and fed in the ſame 
meadow, yet, when brought hy yea and even excited by 
their keepers, have ever . refuſed to unite and copulate 
together; their nature is more diſtant than that of the als 
is from the horſe ; there even appears to be a ſtrong antipathy 
between them; for it is affirmed, that cows will not ſuckle 
the young buffaloes; and the female buffalo refuſes the 
ſame kinineſs to the other's calves. The buffalo is of s 
more obſtinate nature, and leſs tractable than the ox ; he 
obeys with greater reluctance, and his temper is more coarſe 
and brutal; like the hog, he is one of the filthieſt of all 
tame animals, as he ſhews by his unwillingneſs to be cleaned 
and drefſed ; his figure is very clumſy, and forbidding ; his 
look ſtupidly wild; he carries his tail in an ignoble man- 
ner, and his head in a very bad poſture, almoſt always in- 
clined towards the ground; his voice is a hideous bellow- 
ing, with a tone much ſtronger, and more hoarſe than that of 
the bull; his legs are thin, his tail bare, and his phyſiognomy 
dark, like his hair and ſkin. He differs externally from the 
ox, chiefly in the colour of his hide; and this is eaſily per- 
ceived under the hair, with which he is but ſparingly fur- 
niſned; his body is likewiſe thicker and ſhorter than that of 
the ox; the legs are longer, and proportionably much leſs; the 
horns not ſo round, black, and partly compreſſed, with a tuft 
_ * tir frizzled over his forehead; his hide is likewiſe thicker 
aud barder than that of the ox; his fleſh is black and hard 
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und not only difagreeable to the taſte, but to the Hell d 

| milk of the female is not ſo good as that of the cow; neverthe. | 
leſs, ſhe yields a greater quantity. In hot countries, almo# 


all the cheeſe is made of buffaloes milk. The fleſh of the 
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a oung buffaſoes, though killed during the ſuckling time. 
Hs 8864. The hide Fs is of more alle Wt all ” 
76 reſt of the beaſt, whoſe tongue is the only part that is fr 
b to eat. This hide is firm, ſight, and almoſt impenetrable, 
. As theſe animals, in general, are larger and ſtronger than 
6 big the oxen, they, axe yery ſeryiceable in the plough; they | 
0 draw well, but do not carry burdens; they are led by be 
i means of a ring paſſed through their noſe. Two buffaloes 
5 harneſſed, or rather chained to a waggon, will draw as much 
bill as four ſtrong horſes. As they carry their tails and thei 
"i heads naturally downwards, they employ the whole force of 
| | thejr body in drawing; and this heavy maſs greatly ſar. 
15 aſſes that of a horſe, or a labouring lr. 
„ The form and thickneſs of the buffalo alone are ſufficient 
Wl to indicate that he is a native of the hotteſt countries. The 
—4 : largeſt quadrupeds belong to the torrid zone in the Old 
1 Continent; and the buffalo, for his ſize and thickneſs 
8 ought to be claſſed with the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
{0 the hippopotamus. The camel is more elevated, but flen- 
WH derer, and is alſo an inhabitant of the ſouthern countries of 
{80 Africa and Aſia: nevertheleſs, the buffaloes live and multi- 
_ PY in Italy, in France, and in other temperate provinces, 
1 hoſe that are in the French King's 1 have 
"109 : | brought forth two or three times. The female has but one 
Fils. ; | at a time, and goes about twelve months; which is another 
115 | . proof of the difference between this ſpecies and that of the 
it | by cow, who only goes nine months. It appears alſo, that 
= theſe animals -are gentler and leſs brutal in their ative 
1 country; and the hotter the climate is, the more tractable is 
15 N their nature. In Egypt they are more fo than in Italy; 
i and in India they are more ſo than in Egypt. Thoſe of 
ii il | Italy have alſo more hair than thoſe of Egypt, and thoſe of 
{0807 Egypt more than thoſs'of India, Their coat is neyer en. 
| of . tirely covered, becauſe they are natives of hot countries; 
} \ 5 and, in general, large animals of this climate have either no 
At hair, or elſe very little. 8 , 
1 There are a great number of wild buffaloes in the coun- 
en tries of Africa and India, which are watered with many 
1 rivers, and furniſhed with large meadows. Theſe wild 
0 vil buffaloes go in droves, and make great havock in cultivated I 
. lands; but they never attack the human ſpecies, and 5 
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not run at them, unleſs they are wounded ; at which time 

ey are very dangerous; for they make directly at their 
enemy, throw him down, and trample him to death under 
their feet; nevertheleſs, they are greatly terrified at the ſight * 

of fire, and are diſpleaſed at a red colour. pr gl Sr 
The buffalo, like all other animals of ſouthern climates, / 

is fond of bathing, and even of remaining in the water; he 
ſwims very well, and boldly traverſes the moſt rapid floods. 

As his legs are longer than thoſe of the ox, he runs 
alſo quicker upon land. The Negroes in Guinea, and 
the Indians in Malabar, where the wild buffaloes are very 
numerous, often hunt them. They neither purſue them 
nor attack them openly, but, climbing up the trees, or 
hiding themſelves in the woods, they Walt for them, and 

kill them, the buffaloes not being able, without much 
trouble, to penetrate theſe foreſts, on account of the thick- / 
neſs of their bodies, and the impediment of their horns, 
which are apt to entangle in the branches of the trees. 
'Theſe people are fond of the fleſh of the buffalo, and gain 
great profit by vending their hides and their horns, which 

are harder and better than thoſe of the ox. The animal 

that is called in Congo empacapa, or pacapa, though very— _ 
ill deſcribed by travellers, ſeems to me to be the buffalo; as 
that which they have ſpoken of, under the name of empa - 
ede _ impalunca, in the ſame country, may poſſibly be 
the bubalus. . | | V 
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Of the Muffion, and other Sheep—The Axis—The Tapir— 
The Zebra he Hippopotamus—The Elk, and Rein D aer. ; 


* : 


I Tur Morrrox, AND IETI breed of ſheep, though per- © 
3 OTHER SnERFE.] * haps originally all of the ſame - 
| ſpecies, yet are found to be very different in different coun- 
tries. Our domeſtic ſheep is only to be met with in 
Europe, and in ſome of the moſt temperate provinces in 
Aſa, and if tranſported into Guinea, loſes its wool, and is 
covered with hair. It increaſes there but little, and its fleſh” 
has no longer the ſame taſte : it cannot alſo ſubſiſt in cold 
countries; but even in thoſe, and in Iceland, a breed of 
ſacep is to be found, who have many horns, ſhort tails, harſh' 
and thick wool, under which, as in almoſt every animal in 
the north, is a ſecond lining, of a ſofter, finer, and thicker 
a 4 87 5 5 woel. 1 : 


— 


wool. In warm climates, ſome. are covered with wool, 
others with hair, and a third kind with hair mixed with 


wool. The firſt kind of ſheep of thoſe countries, .is that 
commonly called the Barbar or Arabian ſheep, which en. 


| * 
— 8 
* 1 * 

* 5 


tirely reſembles the tame kind, excepting in the tail, which is 


very much loaded with fat, is often-more than a foot broad, 
and weighs upwards of twenty pounds. As for external 
appearance, this ſheep has nothing remarkable, but the tail, 
which he carries as if a pillow was faſtened to his hinder 
parts. Among this kind of broad-tailed ſheep, there are 
 ſome-whoſe tails are fo long and heavy, that the ſhepherds 
are obliged to faſten a ſmall board, and wheels to them, in 
order to ſupport it as they walk along. In the Levant, 
| theſe (ſheep are clothed with a very fine wool. In the 
hotter countries, as Madagaſcar, and Eaſt India, they are 
clothed with hair. The ſuperabundance of fat, which in 
our ſheep fixes upon the reins, in theſe ſheep deſcends under 
the vertebræ of the tail; the other parts of the body are leſs 
charged with it than in our fat ſheep, This variety is to be 
attributed to the climate, the food, and the care of mankind; 
for theſe broad, or long-tailed ſheep, are tame, like thoſe of 
our country; and they even demand much more care and 
management. This breed is much more, diſperſed than 
ours; they are commonly met with in Turkey, 1 80 
Syria, Egypt, Barbary, Ethiopia, and Madagaſcar; an 
even as far as the Cape of Good Hope. 2 
In the iſlands of the Archipelago, and chiefly in the 
iſland of Candia, there is a breed of ſheep which Bellon bas 
given the figure and deſcription: of, under the name of 
ftrepſichoros. This ſheep is of the make of our common 
"ſheep: it is, like that, clothed with wool, and only differs 
from it by the horns, which are ſtraight, and in ſpiral 
furrows. | > RS Hy » 
In ſhort, in the hotteſt countries of Africa and India, 
there is a breed of large ſheep, which has rough hair, ſhort 
horns, hanging ears, and a kind of tuft under the tail; 
Leon Africanus, and Marmol, call it adamain; and it 1s 
known to the naturaliſts by the names of the Senegal ran, 
the Guinea ram, and the Angola ſheep, &c. He is tame like 
ours, and, like him, ſubject to variety. Theſe, though dif- 
ferent in themſelves by particular characters, reſemble each 
other ſo much in other reſpects, that we gan ſcarcely doubt 
but they are of the ſame kind. op Su 
In conſidering, therefore, according to the difference of 
climate, the ſheep which are purely tame, we find, "3 
5 . | 
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whoſe wool is N very thick ; and the ſheep of the 
land of Gothland, 


| be of the ſame breed. 


climates of Spain and Perſia, but in hot countries changes 


z province of Perſia, on the hair of cats, rabbits, hares, &e. 


very fine in Spain, and ſtill finer in this 25 of Perſia. 
3. The broad-tailed ſheep, whoſe w 


but which, in hot countries, changes into a hair more 
or leſs rough. . | 


{traight and furrowed. 


is clothed with hair, which is longer or ſhorter, rougher or 
ſmoother, according to the heat of the climate. All theſe 
ſheep are only varieties of one and the ſame ſpecies, and 
certainly would copulate one with the other, fince the goat, 
| whoſe ſpecies is farther diſtant, copulates with our ſheep, as 
we are aſſured from experience. But none of theſe tame 
ſheep have the characters of an original ſpecies. In the 


call the mugon, is ſtill to be found. It appears to us, to be 


nature, and ſubſiſts and multiplies without the help of man; 
he reſembles the ſeveral kinds of tame ſheep, more than any 
other animal; he is livelier, ſtronger, and ſwifter than they 
are; his head, forehead, eyes, and face, are like the ram's; 
be reſembles him alſo in the form of the horns, and in the 
whole habit of body. In ſhort, he copulates with the tame 
ſeep, which alone is ſufficient to demonſtrate, that he is of 


breeds. | 5 an 
The only diſagreement betwixt the mufflon and our 


but we have obſerved, that, even in tame ſheep, the wool is 
not an eſſential character, but a production of a temperate 
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1. The ſheep of the north, who have many horns, and 


Muſcovy, and many other parts of the 
north of Europe, whoſe wool is thick, and who appear to 


2. Our ſheep, whoſe wool is very good and fine in the mild 


to 2 rough hair. We have already obſerved, this conformity 
in the influence of the climates of Spain and Choraſan, 


it acts in the ſame manner upon the wool of ſheep, which is 

| I is alſo very fine 

in temperate countries, ſuch as Perſia, Syria and Egypt; 
4. The ſheep Rrepſichoras, or Cretan ſheep, who reſemble 

ours both in wool and make, excepting the horns, which are 


5. The adimain, or the great ſheep of Senegal and India, 
which in no part is covered with wool, but, on the contrary, 


mountains of Greece, in the iſlands of Cyprus, Sardinia, 
Corſica, and in the deſarts of 'Tartary, the animal which we 


| the primitive ſtock of all ſheep. He lives in a ſtate of 15 


the ſame ſpecies, and the primitive ſtock of the different 


ſheep is, that the firſt is covered with hair inſtead of wool ;; - 


ad 
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climate. Hence, it is not aſtoniſhing, that the original, or 
e and wild ſheep, who has endured cold and heat, 
ived and increaſed, without ſhelter, in the woods, is not 
covered with wool,” which he would ſoon” be deprived of 
among the thickets and thorny buſhes. Beſides, when x 
he-goat is coupled with*a tame ſheep, the production 3 


a kind of wild mufflon, a lamb covered with hair, and riot a 


barren mule, but a mungrel, which returns to the original 
ſpecies, and which appears to indicate, that our goats, and 


tame ſheep, have ſomething common to them both in their 


Or igin. | 


Tus Axis. ] This animal being only known by the 
vague names of the hind of Sardinia, and the deer of the 


Ganges, we have thought it neceſſary to preſerve the name 


which Bellon has given to him, and which he borrowed from 


_ Pliny. The axis is of the ſmall number of ruminating ani- 


mals who wear horns, like the ſtag. He has the ſhape and 
ſwiftneſs of the fallow-deer ; but what 3 


from the ag, and fallow-dcer, is, that his body is marked 


with white ſpots, elegaritly diſpoſed, and ſeparated one from 
another, and that he is a native of hot countries; while the 
ſtag and deer have their coat of an uniform colour, and are 
to be met with in greater numbers, in cold countries and 
temperate regions, than in hot climates. 5 

The gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences have only 
given him the name of the Sardinian hind, becauſe, very pro- 


ably, they received that name from the royal menagerie; * 
but there is nothing indicated of this animal's being a native 


of Sardinia ;* no author has ever mentioned, that he exiſts in 
that iſland like a wild animal; but, on the contrary, we ſee, 
by examining authors, that he is found in the hotteſt 
countries of Aſia. 55 | - 

We have already remarked, that there is no ſpecies which 
approaches ſo near to another, as that of the deer to the 
ſtag ;* nevertheleſs, the, axis appears to be an intermediate 
mixture between the two. He reſembles the deer in the 
ſize of his body, length of his tail, and his coat, which is 
the ſame during his whole life: he only eſſentially differs 


* 


from that animal in his horns, which nearly reſemble thoſe 


of the ſtag. The axis, therefore, may poſſibly be only 2 
variety depending on the climate, and not a different ſpe- 
cies from the deer; for, although he is a native of the hotteſt | 
countries of Aſia, he ſupports, and eaſily multiplies in 
Europe, There are many herds of them in the me 


of 
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of Verſailles ; but it has never pet been obſerved; hart 
they mix either with the deer or with the ſtags; and this is 

the cauſe of our preſuming, that it was not a variety. of 
one or the other, but a' particular and mediate ſpecies be- 
tween the t m ?)ßꝗ wg Tp tt 


The Tarts, or the AnTaA, is the largeſt animal in Ame-- . 
Ita, where, as we have ſaid, living Nature ſeems to be 
leffened, or rather has not had time to arrive at its greateſt 
dimenfions. The animals alſo of South America, which 
alone properly and originally belong to this New Continent, 


tails; their bodies and their limbs are unproportioned ; and 
ſome, as the fluggiſh and crawling animals, &c. are of ſo 
miſerable a nature, that they ſcarcely have the faculties: of 
moving or of eating; they drag on, with pain, a languiſn- 
ing life, in the ſolitude of a deſart, and cannot ſubſiſt in the 
inhabited world, where man and powerful animals would 
have ſoon deſtroyed them. 5 ee 

The tapir is of the ſize of a ſmall cow, or zebu, but 
without horns, and without a tail; the legs are ſhort; the 
body crooked, like that of the hog; wearing, in his youth, 
a coat like that of the ſtag, and afterwards, uniform ſpots, 
of a dark brown colour; Ris head is thick and long, with a. 
kind of trunk, like the-rhinoceros ; he has ten inciſive 
teeth, and ten grinders, in each jaw; a character which ſe- 
parates him entirely from the ox, and other ruminating 
animals, Fr gs FM e Tag 2 8 
The tapir appears to be a dull and dark animal, who 
never ſtirs out but in the night, and delights in the water, 
where he oftener lives than upon land. He is chiefly to be 
found in marſhes, and ſeldom goes far from the borders of 
rivers or lakes. When he is threatened, purſued, or 
wounded, he plunges into the water, aud remains there till 
he has got to a great diſtance before he re- appears. Theſ-:. | 
cuſtoms, which he has in common with the hippopotamus, 
have made ſome naturalifts imagine him to be of the ſame 
ſpecies ; but he differs as much from him in nature, as he is 
diſtant from him in climate. To be aſſured of this, there 
needs no more than to compare the deſcriptions we have 
cited, with thoſe we have given of the hippopotamus. Al- 
though the tapir inhabits the water, he does not feed upon 
bl ; and, although his mouth is armed with twenty ſharp 
and inciſive teeth, he is not carnivorous: he lives upon 
plants and roets, and does not make uſe of what Nature has. 

" 25 5 armed 
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are almoſt all without defence, without horns, and without ; 
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timid nature, and flies from every attack or danger ; his e 
are ſhort, and his booy mathve ; etui i 
runs very ſwift, and {wims flili better than, he runs, fle 
commonly goes in company, and ſometimes in droves, His 
fleſh is of a very firm texture, and fo bound together, that jr 
often reſiſts a bullets. it is inſipid and coarſe ; ne 

the Indians eat it. This animal is commonly found in 
Braſil, Paraguay, Guiana, and in a | the extent of. South 
America, from the. extremity of Chilo to New Spain. 


The ZzBrA is perhaps the handſomeſt, and m A 
gantly clothed of all quadrupeds. He has the ſhape and 


a ſtriped robe of black and white, alternately diſpoſe 

© much regularity n that it ſeems as if 
had made uſe of the rule and compaſs to paint it. Thee 
alternate bands of black and white, are ſo much the more 
ſingular, as they are ſtrait, parallel, and very exactiy divided, 
like a ſtriped ſtuff; and as they, in other parts, extend them- 
ſelves not only over the body, but over the head, the thighs, 
the legs, and even the ears and the tail; ſo that, at a ditance, . | 
this animal appears as if he was ſurrounded with little Hl 
lets, which ſome perſon had diſpoſed, in a regular manner, 
over every part of the body. In the females, theſe bands 


the graces of the horſe, the ſwiftneſs of the fag, an 
if 0 th 
at 


are alternately black and white; in the male, they are black 


and yellow, but always of a mow and brilliant mixture, upon 
a ſhort, fine, and thick hair, the luſtre of which fill more in- 


_ creaſes the beauty of the colours. The zebra is, in general, | 


leſs than the horſe, and larger than the aſs; and, pa 
has often been compared to thoſe two animals, and called 
the w:ld horſe, and the 7 aſs, it is a copy neither of the 
one nor the other, and might rather be ei ed their model, 
if all was not equally original in Nature, and if every ſpe- 
cies had not an equal right to creation. 

The zebra is not the animal the ancients have indicated 
under the name onagra. There exiſts in the Levant, the 


eaſtern parts of Aſia, and in the northern parts of Africa, 8 


beautiful race of aſſes, who, like the fineſt horſes, are natives 
of Arabia, This race differs from the common, by the ſize 
of the body, the ſlenderneſs of the legs, and the luſtre of the 


hair; they are of an uniform, but commonly of a 
mouſe colour, with a black croſs upon the back and the 


ſhoulders ; and ſometimes they are of a bright grey col 


with a flaxen croſs, The zebra is alſo of a different 1 * 


Ec: 
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from the onagra, and is only to be met with in the 'moſt 
eaſtern and the moſt ſouthern parts of Africa, from Ethio- 
ia to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to Congo; it 
exiſts neither in Europe, Aſia, nor America, nor even in all 
the northern parts of Africa; thoſe which ſome travellers 
tell us they have ſeen at the Braſfils, have been tranſported 
thither from Africa; thoſe which others are recounted to 

have ſeen in Perfia, and in Turkey, have been brought 
from Ethiopia; and, in ſhort, thoſe that we have ſeen in 
Lurope, are almoſt all from the Cape of Good Hope 
This point of Africa is their true climate, their native 
country, and where the Dutch have employed all their 
cares to ſubjet them, and to render them tame, without 
having been hitherto able to ſucceed, That which we have 
ſeen, and which has ſerved for the ſubject of our deſcription, 
was very wild when he arrived at the royal menagerie in 
France; and he was never entirely tamed ; nevertheleſs, he 
has been broken for the ſaddle; but there are precautions 
neceſſary: two men held the bridle, while a third was upon 
him. His mouth is very hard; his ears fo ſenſible, that he 
winces whenever any perſon goes to touch them. He was 
reſtive, like a vicious horſe, and obſtinate as a mule ; but 
perhaps the wild horſe, and the onagra, are not leſs in- 
| tractable ; and there is reaſon to believe, that, if the zebra 
vas accuſtomed to obedience and tameneſs, from his earlieſt 
years, he would become as mild as the aſs and the horſe, 
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and might be ſubſtituted in their room. 8 


TE HippoPoTAMUs.] Although this animal has been 
celebrated from the earlieſt ages, it was, notwithſtanding, 
but imperfectly known to the ancients. It is only towards 
the ſixteenth century, that we had ſome preciſe indications 
on the ſubject. RS _— | i 
In comparing the deſcriptions which we have obſerved in 
different travellers, the hippopotamus appears to be an ani- 
mal whoſe body is longer and thicker than that of the rhi- 
noceros; but his fore legs are much ſhorter. His head is 
ſhort and thick in proportion to the body. He has no 
horns, neither on the noſe like the rhinoceros, nor on the 
head like ruminating animals. His cry, when hurt, ap- 
proaches as near to the neighing of a horſe, as the bellow- 
ing of the buffalo; but his uſual voice reſembles” the 
neighing of a horſe, from which; however, he differs in 
5 every other reſpect; and this fact, we may preſume, has 
don the ſole reafon for giving him the name of bippepo- 
| 2 tamus, 
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lynx, which reſembles that of the wolf, has occaſioned hin 
to be called the e e The inciſive tecth of the hip. 


popotamus, and eſpecially t e two canine teeth of the lower 


jaw, are very longs very ſtrong, and of ſo hard a ſubſtance, 
re 


that they ſtrike fire with a piece of iron. This is probably 


what has given riſe to the fable of the ancients, who hay 


reported that the hippopotamus vomited fire. Theſe canine 
teeth of this animal are ſo white, ſo clean, and ſo hard; that 
are preferable to ivory, for making artificial teeth, 


2 The inciſive teeth of the hippopotamus, eſpecially thoſe of 


the lower jaw, are very long, cylindrical, and. furromed, 
The canine teeth, which are alſo. very long, are crooked, 


priſmatic and ſharp, like the tuſks of a boar. 1 
are ſquare, or rather longer on one ſide than the other, 


nearly like the grinders of a man, and ſo thick, that a fingle 
one weighs more than three pounds. The largelt of thi 
inciſive, or the canine teeth, are twelve, and even fixteen 
inches in length, and ſometimes weigh twelye or. thirteen 
pounds each... g. & 
The male hippopotamus is about ſix feet nine inches 


long, from the extremity of the muzzle to the beginning of 


the tail; fifteen feet in circumference, and fix feet andan 
half in height. His legs are about two feet ten inches long; 
the length of the head, three feet and an half, and eight feet 
and an half in circumference ; the width of the mouth, 
two feet four inches; and the large teeth more than a foot 


long. | | | 
N Thus powerfully armed, with a prodigious ſtrength of 
body, he might render himſelf formidable to every animal; 

ut he is naturally. gentle, and is otherwiſe ſo heavy and 
ſlow, that he cannot poſſibly catch any other quadruped in 
the chace. He ſwims quicker than he runs, purſues the fin, 
and makes them his prey, He delights much-in the water, 


and ſtays there as willingly as upon land; notwithſtanding - 
which, he, has no membranes between his toes like the 


beaver and otter ; and it is plain, that the great caſe with 
which he ſwims, is only owing to the great capacity. of bis 


: body, which only makes bulk for bulk, and is nearly of an 


equal weight with the water. Beſides, he remains a Jong 
time under water, and walks at the bottom as well as he 


does in the open air. When he quits it to graze upon 


land, he eats ſugar-canes, ruſhes, millet, rice, roots, &c, 0 
which he conſumes and deſtroys a great quantity, and does 
much injury to cultivated lands; but, as he is more = 
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"nd, as his legs are ſhort, he cannot ſave himſelf well b. 
fight, if he is far from any water. His reſource, when he 


Ends himſelf in danger, is to plunge himſelf into the water, 


and go 2 great diſtance before he re-appears. He commonly 
retreats from his purſuers; but if he is wounded, he be- 
comes irritated, and, immediately facing about with great 
fury, ruſhes againſt the boats, ſeizes. them with his teeth, 
often tears pieces out of them, and ſometimes ſinks them 


under water. I have ſeen,” ſays a traveller, © an hip- — - 


popotamus open his mouth, fix one tooth on the fide of a 


boat, and another to the ſecond plank under the keel; that 


is, four feet diſtant from each other, pierce the ſide e 8 
and n and in this manner fink the boat to the 


bottom. 
ſhore, upon which the waves had driven a ſhallop heavily 


laden, which remained upon his back dry, and which was 
again waſhed back by another wave, without the animal 


appearing to have received the leaſt injury. When the Ne- 


groes go a fiſhing in their canoes, and meet with an hippo- 


potamus, they throw fiſh to him; and then he paſles on, 
without diſturbing their fiſhery any more. He injures moſt 
when he can reſt himſelf againſt the earth; but, when he 
floats-in the water, he can only bite. Once, when our 
| ſhallop was near ſhore, I ſaw one of them get underneath it, 
lift it above water upon his back, and overſet it, with fix 


men who were in it; but fortunately they received no 


hurt,” ; . < , : 
We dare not,” ſays another traveller, irritate the 
hippopotamus in the water, ſince an adventure happened, 


which was near proving. fatal to three men. They were 


going in a ſmall canoe, to kill one in a river where there 
was about eight or ten feet water. After they had diſco- 
vered him walking at the bottom, according to his cuſtom, 
they wounded him with a long lance, which ſo greatly en- 
raged him, that he roſe immediately to the ſurface of the 
water, regarded them with a terrible look, opened his 
mouth, and, at one bite, took a great piece out of the ſide of 


the canoe, and had very nearly overturned it; but he re- 


plunged, almoſt directly, to the bottom of the water.” | 
| Theſe animals are only numerous in ſome parts of the 
world : it even appears, that the ſpecies is confined to par- 
ticular climates, and ſeldom to be met with but in the 


rivers of Africa. Dutch travellers ſay, that they bear three 


or four young ones; but this appears to me very ſuſpicious : 


| | 239 
earth than in the water, he is very eaſily driven away; 


have ſeen another, lying by the fide of the ſea- 
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e 
as the hippopotamus is of an enormous bulk, he ig in th 
Laſs of the elephant, the rhinoceros, the whale, and 1 

| "other great animals, who bring forth but one; and thi 


analogy appears to me more certain than all the teſtimonic 
that 724 y bare exhibited, EY 


Tux ELx, AnD THE REIN-DEER. ] Although the elk 
and the rein-deer are two animals of different ſpecies, we - 
\ Have thought proper to unjte them, becauſe it is ſearcely | 
__ poſſible to write the hiſtory of the one, without borrowin 
2 great deal from the other. — 4 
It appears, by poſitive teſtimonies, that the rein deer 
formerly exiſted in France, at leaſt in the high 'moun- 
tains, ſuch as the Pyrenean, and, fince that time, has been 
deſtroyed like the ſtags, who were heretofqre common in | 
this country. It is certain, that the fein-deer is now 
actually to be found only in the moſt northern countries; 
we alſo know, that the climate of France was formerly 
much more damp and. cold, occaſioned by the number of 
woods and morafles, which are no longer to be ſeen. Gau 
under the fame latitude as Canada, was, two th 
years ago, what Canada is at this preſent time; that is, a 
climate cold enough for thoſe animals to live in. 
The elk and the rein-deer, then, are only found in the 
northern countries; the elk on this, and the rem-deer on 
the other, ſide of the polar circle in Europe and in Alia, 
We find them in America in the higheſt latitudes, becauſe 
the cold is greater there than in Europe. The rem-deer 
can bear even the moſt exceffive cold. He is found in 
Spitſbergen; he is common in Greenland, and in the moſt 
northern parts of LOO : thus alſo, in the moſt northern 
parts of Aſia, the elk does not approach ſv.near the pole; 
he inhabits Norway, Sweden, Polonia, Ruffia, and. all the 
provinces of Siberia and Tartary, with the north of China. 
We again find him by the name of orignal, and the fein- 
deer under that of caribou, in Canada, and in all the northern 
part of America. 4 fo BEE on, 
We may form a ſufficiently juſt idea of the elk and the 
rein-deer, by comparing them with the ſtag. The ak is 
larger, thicker, and ftands more erect upan His mane By 
neck is ſhorter, his hair longer, and his antlers wider and 
heavier than thoſe of the ſtag ; the rein-deer is ſhorter and 
more ſquat ;' his legs are ſmaller and thicker, and his feet 
wider; the hair very thickly furniſhed, and his antlers much 
longer, and divided into a greater number of branches, witt 
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flat termina inations; while thoſe of 31 * 
Fc ˙· MEN r „ 
have long hair under the neck, and both REGED 1 dern e 
ears much longer than the ſtag;; they do nt pb => Lopes 55 
ke the roe-· bucks; but theit pace is a kind ms bound = 
and quick, that they go over almoſt as much . "trot, ſo cafy 2 
{une time as the Rags 40, without being rey nd, in the 
for they ean trot in this mintiner, for 4 4 det fatigued; 8 
feet ves pon ths: Wee the Beg wnlys "The 
in low lands and damp foreſts-4 N es bg oy Uells _ 
eee 
| fot his liberty, while che reiti-deer is 8 
wong the unenlightenied part ef manki 11 domeſtic _ 
| Janders have no other beaft. In this _ lin [he Lap- 1 
only receives the oblique rays of the ſun — — 5 
ſeaſon of night as wel as of day, Pa nary oh re there is a 
earth from the beginning of e aan = 6 3 oovers the i 
ind here the be kurse the Matte Sogeſs ine ſpring, 
juniper and moſs, could man form an ide * 2 bramble, | 
iſtence there, nor Ein e de nd no 
| bes been obige 2 , WA is the cold: he 
foreft, for the nd wt aid 16ng the inhabitants of the 
Laplanders have done what yn SCN abt - The 
were to loſe our cattle'# we thould then be I 6 pub 
the ſtags and the roe-bucks of the foreſts, te * to tame 
place; and I am perſuaded we thould | ts, to ſupply their 
we#hould preſently learn to draw as wn, e 35 point, and 
as the Laplanders do from the rein-de T 3 them 
bolble, by this example, bow far Nate PORE Ge: 
liderality towards us. ä rag has extended her 
which ſhe offers us: the fund is 3 es che riches 
we imagine it. She has beſtowed on _— eee than 
gr i — pr Pons other domeſtic: . — — > doh 
ſerve, which would hs abl | e | 18, zeſtdes, ſpecies in re- 
would only require u 4 to fuer; this defect, and which 
| Uſeful to oh Mayes e them, and to make them 
2 can do, nor Want "rs ee ſufficiently know what 5 2 
h king for what he does not 3 her. Inftead-of : 
CY what he does E +1 ne likes better to abuſe 
In comparing the adi . . 
— from the —— Rees uy 2 the Laplanders de · 
wn eur Gong , ED 
| NY 18, wy all fee that this animal is 
| 5 „ ls 
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* 25 worth two or three of them: he is uſed, ag horſes are, y. 

_ ©  , draw. ledges: and other carriages ; he travels with or 
ſpeed” and ſwiftneſs; he eaſily goes thirty miles a day, and 
runs with as much certainty. upon frozen ſnow as upon the 

moſſy down. The female. affords milk more ſubſtant 
and more nouriſhing, than that of the cow z the fleſh is ver | 
3 Kr eat; his coat makes an excellent fur; and hi | 
dreſſed hide becomes a very ſupple and very durable leathe; 3 
Thus the rein- deer alone affords all that we derive from the | 
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horſe, the o, and the ſhee g nw, 

The antlers of the rein- deer are larger, more extended, 
and divided into a greater number of branches, than tho 
a 1 of the ſtag... His food, in the winter ſeaſon, is a whit 


f bl maoſs, which he finds under the ſnow, and which he plougks 
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up with his horns, or digs up with his feet. 

In ſummer, he lives upon the buds and leaves of tree, 
rather than herbs, which his forward-ſpreading antlers wil 
not permit him to brouſe on with facility. He runs upon 
the ſnow, and ſinks but little, on account of his broad feet, 

Theſe animals are mild; and they bring them up in herds, 
RN which turns out greatly to the profit ef their keepers. The 
15 _  ._ _ richeſt Laplanders have herds of four or five hundred head 
ER of rein-deer,' and the poor have ten or twelve. They lead 
them to paſture, and re- lead them to the ſtable, or ſhut then 
up in parks during the night, to ſhelter them from the out- 
rages of the wolves. If they attempt to change their cl- 
q mate, they die in a ſhort time. Formerly, Steno, prince of 
=. Sweden, ſent ſix to Frederick, duke of Holſtein ; and, of 
_ later date, in 1533, Guſtavus, king of Sweden, had ten } 
=_ brought over to Paſa, both males and females : all pe- 
riſhed, without producing any young, either in à domeſtic 
or in a free ſtate, | 5 F 
| There are both wild and tame rein- deer in Lapland. n 
the time the heat is upon the tame females, they ſometimes 
let them looſe, to ſeek the wild males; and, as theſe wid | 
males are more robuſt, and ſtronger than the tame, the lus 
of this mixture are preferred for harneſs,  'Thele fein- der 
are not ſo gentle as the others; for they not only ſometimes 
refuſe to obey thoſe who guide them, but they often tum 
furiouſly upon them, attack them with: their feet, ſo that 
there is no other reſource than to cover themlelyes from their 
rage by the ſledge, until the fury of the beaſt is 9 
This ledge is ſo light, that they can _— manage It, ane * 
cover themſelves with it. The bottom of it is lined with 
the ſkins of young rein-deers ; the hairy fide is turned again 
2 : , 
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the ſnow, ſo that the ſledge glides eaſily forwards, and re- 
-oils leſs on the mountains-: The harneſs of the rein- 
deer is only a thong of the hide, with the hairs. remain - 
ing on it, round the neck, . whence it deſcends towards the 
| breaſt, paſſes under the belly, between the legs, and is 
faſtened to a hole which is 15 the fore 75 of the lledge. 
The Laplander has only a fingle cord by Which to guide 
the 2nimal, and Which he throws indifferently upon the 


| the other, according as he would direct him to the right 
or left. They can travel four or five miles an hour; but 
the quicker this method of travelling is, the more it is in- 
convenient; a perſon muſt be well accuſtomed to it, and 
travel often, to be able to direct this ſledge, and prevent it 
from turning ovck. ; oldies ꝗ ⁰ Y 8 5 | 
The rein-deers have outwardly many things in common 
with the ſtags ; and the formation of the interior part is, if 
the expreſſion is allowable, the ſame. - The rein-deer ſheds 
his antlers Ever] Near like the ſtag, and, like him, is very 
good veniſon. The females,. both of the one and of the 
other ſpecies, go eight; months with young, and produce 
but one at a birth. The young rein- deer follows his mo- 
ther during the firſt two or three years, and does not attain 
bis full growth till about the age of four or. five. It is at 
15 age, that they begin to des and exerciſe them for 
about. ; y 


The rein-deers are all very ſpirited, and. very difficult to 


7 
. - 


The herds of this ſpecies require a great deal of care. 
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Uiey may be known again; fer it often happens, that they 


back of the beaſt, ſometimes, on one ſide, and ſometimes W 
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the Laplanders are continually occupied in the care of the 
rein-deer, which conftitute all their went. 
" The rein- deer is the only animal of "this ſpecies the 
female of which has horns Hike the male; and the bnly one 
alſo which ſheds his horns, and renews them apain, no. | 
withſtanding his caſtration; for, in Rags, fallowleer; ant 
roe-bucks, who have undergone this operation, the head ef 
the animal remains always in the fame fate in which it ws 
in the moment it was caſtrated. es bs 
Another ſingularity, which we mult not omit, andwhich 
3s common to the rein- deer and the elk, is, that when thel 
animals run, or quicken their pace, their hoofs, at 

_ Nep, make a crackling noife, as if all the joints of their ky 
were disjointing. It is this noife, or perhaps the ſcent, 
which informs the wolves ef their approach,” who run out 
to meet and ſeize them; and, if the wolves are many in 

number, they very often conquer. The rein-deer ig able 
deſend himſelf ha, poco 2 ſingle wolf, not, as may de im. 
gined, with his horns (for they are rather of Unllervice 
to him than of ufe), but with his fore-feet, which are very | 
ſtrong, and with which he ftrikes with ſuch force, as to ſtun 
the wolf, or drive him away; after which he flies with ſuch 


> 


ſpeed, as to be no longer in danger of being overtaken, A 
more dangerous, though a lefs frequent, and Tels numerow 
enemy than the wolf, is the ro/omack, or glutton. Th ani 
mal, who is more voracious, but heavier than the Wolf, doe | 
not purſue” the rein- deer, but climbs and conceals himlelFm 
A tree, and waits the arrival of his prey. As foon as he fer 
him within his reach, he ruſhes bs pt; and, faſten 


kimſelf with his nails upon his back, and opts 1 
or neck with his teeth, never quits him till he has Wie 
him. He makes the like attack, and uſes the fame fiat 
_ gems, to conquer the elk, who is ſtronger, and tore pos- 


* 


ful than the rein-deer. „ 
Tue elk and rein- deer are both among the number uf w. 
minating animals. SEE 
A tame rein- deer lives only to the age of fifteen or e 
years; but it is to be preſumed, that the life of the wil 
rein- deer is of much longer duration. This animal, being 
four years before he arrives at His full growth, mult In 
"twenty-eight or thirty yeats; when he is in his natural fate 
The Laplanders hunt the wild rein-deers by Uilterent me 
_ thods, according to the difference of fealons.” In their zu 


ting 
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ing time, they make uſe of a tame female to attract chem. 


and draw the bow with ſuch great ſtrength, that, notwith-, 
ſtanding the thickneſs of the hair, and the firmneſs of the 
hide, they very often kill one of theſe beafts with a ſingle 
arrow. | 3 8 VVV 5 
In general, the elk is à much larger and a much ſtronger 
animal. than the and the rein-deer.. His hair is ſa, 
rough, and his hide. fo. hard, that the muſket-ball cannot 


tion and ſtrength, eſpecially. in the fore feet, that he can kill 
2 man by on Ee of his foot; nevertheleſs, he is 
hunted nearly as we hunt the ſhag z that is, with men and 
dogs. It is affirmed, that, when he is touched with the 
lance, or purſued, it happens that he often falls down all at 


this circumſtance, , ſame. have preſumed: he was ſubj 


fame effect), this abſurd conſequence has been 


rawn, 


J * 


As there are very 1 in the northern partz of 
America, all animals, and particularly elks, are in greater 
numbers than in the north of Europe. The ſavages are 
not ignorant of the art of hunting and taking them; they 
follow them by the track of their feet, very often for many 
days together; and, by conſtancy and dexterity, they often 
gain their end. Their method of hunting them in winter 

is particularly ſingular :—* They make uſe of rackets, or 

« ſnow-ſhoes,” ys Doings, « by means of which, they walk 
« upon the ſnow. without ſinking in. The oriznal does 
not cover a deal of ground, becauſe of his ſinking in the 

* ſnow, which greatly fatigues him; he eats nothing but 
« the young ſhoots of the trees during the whole year; 
therefore, where the ſavages find the trees eaten, they - 
« preſently meet with the beaſts, which. are nat far off, and 

© which they approach very eaſily. They throw a dart at 

< them, which is a. large club, at the end of which is 

< faſtened a large —— bone, which pierces like a ſword. 
lf there are many otignals in one troop, they drive them 

' away; for then, the orignals, placing themſelves in 

* 2 rank, deſcribe. a large circle of à mile and a half, or 

© two miles, and ſometimes more. They harden the ſnow 

* Þ much wich their fect in turning round, that they 

| | TS az e 


They kill chem with the muſket, or with the bow and arrows, 


penetrate. it. His legs are 1 with ſo much mo- 
in 9 5 


once, without either heing pulled down er wounded, From 


| tothe epilepſy ; and an this preſumption (which is not wel : 
founded, (ſince fear alone might be able to produce as | 
that 


his hoof is a remedy far the epilepſy, and even preſerves | 
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Juainted with the ibex and the chamois, vet they have ng 
deſcribed them by any particular denominations, nor even 
by characters ſuthciently exact for them to e 
by: they have only. , — ee them un 

name of wild a 8 Thorp probably prelumed, 
animals were of the ſame pecies as the domeſtic: a0 5 

they have not given them plop er names, as they bave done 
to eyery other different ſpecies of animals; on the contra 
all our modern naturaliſts have regarded the ibex and the 
chamois as two real and diſtin ſpecies, : and both of then 
© different from that of our goats. 

The male ibex differs from the chamoisz: bj the ngo) 
thickneſs and fotm of the horns; ; it is a}ſo much more 
| bulky, vigorous and firong. The female iber has" horn 
different from the male; They: are alſo much ſmaller, and 
nearly reſembling thoſe of the chamois. In other reſpedts, 
_ theſe two animals have the ſame cuſtoms, the ſame manners, 
and the ſame country ; ; only the ihex, as he js endowed with 
more agility, and is ſtronger than the chamois, climbs to 
the ſummit of the higheſt mountains; while the chamoi 
only lives in the ſecond ſtage ; but neither the one nor the 
other is to be found 1 in the ae 0 oth make _ NN 0 
the ſnow; both aſeend precipices wy 'boundin 
to rock ; both are covered with a Art) and 1 a l ſkin, 11 
clothed, in winter, with à double füt; with very rough hait 

outwardly, and a finer and thicker hair underneath; both of 
> them have a black ftripe on the back, and both likewiſe hart 
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— ii eomſiariſon with this Uſtiences, 
and the conformity of the exterior parts is fo complete, that, 
if we reaſon in conſequence of theſe accounts, we might be 
led to believe, that theſe two animals are not really of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies, but that they are ſimply only conſtant va- 
 rieties of one and the fame ſpecies. The tbex, as well as 
the chamois, when taken young and brought up with do- 
meſtic goats, are eaſily tamed; and, accuſtomed to do- 5 
meſticity, imbibe the ſame manners, herd together, re- 
turn to the ſtable, and probably copulate together. 
Wow, however, that this fact, the moſt important of all, 
and which alone would decide the queſtion, is not known 
to uus. S 
Let us, neverthelels, take a view of the oppoſite reaſons. 
The ſpecies of the ibex and the chamois both ſubſiſt in 
2 ſtate of nature, and both are conſtantiy diſtin, The 
chamois ſometimes comes, of his own accord, and joins the _ 
flock of our domeſtic ſheep. - The ibex never joins them, at 
kaſt not before it is tamed. The ibex and the he-goat 
have a very long beard, and the chamois bas none at all; | 
the male and female -chamois have very ſmall horns; thoſe 
of the male ibex are ſo thick and ſo long, that they 
would ſcarcely be imagined to belong to an animal of its 
fize, The horns of the male ibex are not very different 
from thoſe of the goat ; as the female, however, approaches 
our goat, and even the chamois, in the ſize and ſmallneſs of 
the horns, may we net conclude, that theſe animals, the 
enamois, and the domeſtic goat, are, in fact, but one and 
the ſame ſpecies, in which the nature of the females is inva- 
riable and alike, while the males are ſubje& to varieties, 
which render them different one from the other? De 
The ibex, or wild goat, entirely and exactly reſembles 

the domeſtic goat, by the conformation, the organization, 
and the natural and phyſical habits; it only varies by two 
ſlight differences; the one externally, and the other in- 
ternally. The horns of the ibex are longer than thoſe of 
the he-goat ; they have two longitudinal ridges ; thoſe of the 
goat have but one; they have 8s thick knots, or tranſverſe 
tubercles, which mark the number of years of their growth, 
while thoſe of the -goats are only marked with' tranſverſe A 
frokes. The ibex runs as faſt as the ſtag, and leaps lighter 
than the roe-buck. All goats are liable to vertigos, which 

are common to them with the ibex and the chamois, as well 
45 the inclination to climb up rocks; and ſtill another 
caitom, which is that of continually licking the ſtones, 
L OE eſpecially _ 
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they bound alang with ſecurity. 
are entirely uſeleſs in it; it js likewiſe very dangerous 0 
k a hard pul, 


| ibex: the ſpecies of this laſt is more numerous; and they 
ſent time than there were formerly, at leaſt in the A ps ant 


young folles's. the fi ſar ghous fee e AIRES 


4 


eſpecially” thoſe: which, ate 1 impregnated with lab 
petre, or comman ſalt. In the Alps there are rocks which 
have been hollowed by the tongue of the Chamois: These 
are commonly ſoft and calcinable ſtones, in which, as ig 
well known, there is always a certain quantity of nitre, 
Thefe natural agreements, theſe conformable cſtos. 
among other circumſtances, appear to me to be ſufficient ia. 
dexes of the identity of ſpecies in theſe animals 
The ihex and the chamois,. one of which I look upon's; 
the male, and the other as the female ſtock: of the guat ſpe- 
cies, are only found, like the mufflon, who is the lqurce of 
the ſheep ſpecies, in deſarts, and upon the moſt etagg) 
places of the higheſt mountains: the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the mountains of Greece, and thoſe of the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, are almoſt the only. places where the ibex ant 
the chamòis are to be found» But, although both theſe | 
animals diſlike heat, and only inhabit the region of ſnow and 
ice, yet they have alſo an averfion to exceflive cold, In the 
ſummer, they chuſe the north of the mountains; in winter, 
they deſcend. into the valleys z neither the one nox-the other 
can ſupport themſelyes on their legs upon the ice, when it is 
ſmooth; but, if there be the leaſt ĩnequalities on its ſurface, 


The chace of theſe animals is very traublelome, awd dog 


men; for jometimes the animal, finding itfelf 
turns and ſtrikes the hunter, and precipitates. him from the 
rock. The chamois is as ſwift, but not ſo ſtrong as the, | 


commonly go in herds ; there are, however, leſs at this pte. 
Pyfrenean;mdentains.. {+ 1 4 i a RT 
Mr. Perond, furveyor of the cryſtal mines inthe Alps 
having brought over a living chamois, has given us the fo 
lowing information on the natural habits of this animal: — 
„The chamois is a wild animal, but eaſily tamed, and very 
docile. It is about the ſizeof a domeſtic goat, and fe- 
ſembles one in many reſpects. It is moſt agreeably lively 
and active beyond expreſſion. Its hair is ſhort, Ike that © 
the doe; in, ſpring it is of an aſh-colour, and in winter of 2 
blackiſh brown. The large males keep themſelves apart 
from the reſt, except in their rutting time. The time of 
their coupling is from the beginning of October to the end of 
November; and they bring fort in April and March., Tbe 
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ſooger, if the hunters, or the wolves, do not feparate them. 
[t 15 aſſerted, that they hve between twenty and thirty 
years- The fleth of the chamois. is good to eat; and fore 
of the fatteſt afford ten ox twelve pounds of ſuet, which far 
ſurpaſſes that of the goat in ſolidity and goodness. 92 85 1 
The cry of the chamois ĩs not diſtinctly non: if it has 1 
any, it is but faint, and reſembling that of a hoatſe goat; it T7 
js by this cry it calls its young; but, when they are I 
frightened, or are in danger of any enemy, or ſome other 
object not perfectly known to them, they warn the reſt of 
the flock by a kind of hifſing noiſe. It is obſervable, that 
the chamois has à very penetrating eye, and its hearing and . | 
ſmell are not leſs diſtinguiſning. When it finds an enemy Tl 
near, it ſtops. for à moment, and then in an inſtant flies off „ 
with the utmoſt ſpeed. When the wind is in its favour, it 
can ſmell a human creature for more than half à mile | 
diſtance. When this happens, therefore, and it cannot ſee” 5 
its enemy, but only diſcovers his approach: by the ſcent, he | 
begins the hiſſing noife with fuch force, that the rocks and 
the foreſts re-echo with the found; This hiſſing continues 
as long as the breath will permit. In the beginning it is 
very ſhrill, and deeper towards the cloſe. The animal then 
reſts a moment, after this alarm, to inſpect farther: into its 
danger; and, having confirmed the reality of its ſuſpicion, 
it recommences: to hiſs by intervals, till it has ſpread the 
alarm to a great diſtance. During this time, it is in the 
moſt violent agitation, ſtrikes the ground forcibly: with its 
fore foot, and ſometimes with both; it bounds from rock to 
rock; it turns, and looks round; it runs to the edge of the 
 precipice, and when it has obtained a ſight af the enemy, flies 
from it with all its ſpeed. The hiffing of the male is much 
more acute than that of the female: it is performed through 
the noſtrils, and is, properly, no more than a very ſttong 
breath, forced through the noſtrils by fixing the tongue to 
the palate, keeping the teeth neatly ſhut, the lips open, ant 
a little lengthened. The chamois feeds upon the beſt 
ler bage, and chuſes the moſt delicate parts of plants, flowers, 
and the moſt tender buds. It is not leſs delicate with te- 
gard to ſeveral aromatic herbs, which grow upon the ſtdey - 
of the Alps. It drinks but very little, while it feeds upon | 
| the ſucculent herbage, and ruminates, like the goat, in the _ 8 
intervals of feeding. Its head is crowned with two __ | * 
horns, of about half a foot long, of a beautiful wacky and 
ning from the forehead, almoſt betwixt the eyes. Theſe 
wras are often made uſe of for the heads of canes, The 
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% NATURAL HISTORY. ON oY 
Hides of theſe animals are very ſtrong and ſupple; and g 
warm: waiftcoats and gloves are made of them, 

The hunting of the chamois is very laborious, and ex. 
tremely difficult. The moſt uſual way of taking them, is, 
by hiding behind ſome of the clefts of the rocks, and 
ſhooting them. The ſportſman is obliged to take great pre- 
Caution in this buſineſs, and to creep, for a valt way, upon 
his belly, obſerving, at the ſame time, to keep the Wind in 
tis face. When he is got within a proper diſtance, and 

properly ſecured from ſight, he only advances his head and 

arms, with the piece, from his hiding place, and fires | 

them: others hunt this animal, as they do the ſtag, by 

placing proper perſons at all the paſſages of the glade ot 
valley, and then ſending in others to rouze the game. 


TR SAGA. ] There is a ſort of wild goat found in 
Hungary, in Tartary, and in South Siberia, Which the 
Ruſſians called Seigał, or Saiga. It bears a reſemblance to 

the domeſtic goat, in the ſhape af its body, and in its hair; 
but, by the ſhape of the horns, and the defect of the beard, it 
approaches nearer the gazelle, and appears to be a mixture 
of theſe two animals. eee, 
The ſaiga, by its natural habits, reſembles more the 
gazel than the ibex and the chamois; for it does not delight 
an mountainous countries, but lives upon the hills and on 
the plains. It is very agile, very ſwift, and its fleſh is much 
better eating than that of the ibex, or any other wild or 


TE AxTELO E, ox GAZELLE.)] There have been 
thirteen ſpecies, or, at leaſt, thirteen very diſtinct varieties, 
noted of theſe animals. In this uncertainty, in knowing 
whether they are only varieties, or in fact really different 
ſpecies, we have thought proper to put them all together, 
afligning to each of them a particular name. The firſt is 

the common gaxelle, found in Syria, in Meſopotamia, and in 
all the other provinces of the Levant, as well as in Barbary, 
and in all the northern parts of Africa. - The horns of this 
animal are about a foot long, entirely annulated at the baſe, 
which leſſen into half rings towards the extremity they are 
not only ſurrounded with theſe rings, but alſo longitudinally 
furrowed by ſmall ſtreaks. Theſe rings mark the number 
of years of their growth, which is commonly about twelve 
or thirteen. - The gazelles in general, and this tribe in par: 
ticular, greatly reſemble the roe-buck, in the proportions: 
af the body, its natural functions, its ſwiftneſs, and the 
g | | - | brightnels 


- 


uf CAZEELE." "ys. 


brightnefs and beauty of its eyes. Theſe reſemblances 
would tempt us to think, that, as the roe-buck does not 
exiſt where the gazelle does, the latter was only a degenera- 
tion of the firſt; or, that the rag-buck'is only a gazelle, 
whoſe nature is altered by the influence of the climate, and 
by the effect of the different food, did not the gazelle differ 
from the roe- buck in the n#ure and faſhion of its horns 3 
| thoſe of the roe-buck, which may be ſaid to be ſolid, fall 
of, and are renewed eyery year, like thoſe of the ſtag: on 
the contrary, the horns of the gazelle are hollow and per- 
' manent, like thoſe of the goat ; the roe-buck has alſo no 
all- bladder, which is to be found in the gazelle, as well as 
in the goat : on the other hand, the gazelies have, in com- 
mon with the roe-buck, deep pits under the eyes, and re- 
femble it ſtill more in the colour and quality of the hair, in 
the bunches upon their legs, Which only differ in being 
upon the fore legs of the gazelle, and upon the hinder legs 
of the roe-buck. The gazelles, therefore, ſeem to be of 3 
middle nature between the two animals; but, when we 
conſider, that the roe-buck is an ahimal which is to be 
found in both continents, and that the goats, on the con- 
trary, as well as the gazelles, do not exiſt in the New 
World, we ſhall eaſily perceive, that theſe two ſpecies, the 
goat and the gazelle, are more nearly related to each other 
than they are to the απ⏑ↄẽe e : y 
The fecond gazelle is an animal found in Senegal, and 
is called the tevel. It is ſomething leſs than the former, 
and nearly of the ſize of a ſmall roe-buck ; it differs alſo. 
in its eyes, which are much larger; and its horns, inſtead 
of being round, are flatted on the ſides, as well in the male 
3 in the female; in other reſpects, the kevel entirely re- 
ſembles the gazelle. F 
The third animal is called the corin, the name it bears in 
denegal, It greatly reſembles the gazelle and the kevel, 
but is ſtill leſs than either; its horns alſo are much ſmaller, 
and ſmoother than thoſe of the other two; and the an- 
nular prominences belonging to this kind are fearcely 
diſcernible, OE WES , MN gt 
In the Royal Cabinet of France, there are ſkins of theſe - 
three different gazelles; beſides which, is a horn which bears 
d great reſemblance to thoſe of the gazelle and kevel, and 
only differs from them in being much thicker. Its thickneſs 
and length ſeem to indicate a much larger animal than the 
common gazelle; and it appears to us to belong to a gazelle 
viich the Turks call tzeray, and the Perſians dr. This 
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long, ſmall, and but little rounded till towards the extremity, 


more viſible. They are about three feet in length, while 
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Egypt, in Barbary, in Arabia, and Perſia z but them is this 
2 
is very good food. 


an half high; it is of the colour of the roe-buck, fallow . 
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animal; aocording to Qlearius, in ſome meaſure, reſemble 
our deer, except that it is rather of a red colour than brown, 


| the horns, likewiſe, are without antlers, and eff upan.th 
back, &c. Ms. 9 ö who deſcribes it under the nam, 


of doberen, ſays, it reſembles the roe-buck, with this excep = 
tion, that the horns are like thoſe af the ibex, hollow, and, as 
like them, never fall afl. 3 


' To the four fit ſpecies. or tribes_ of gazelles, mul *S 


added two other animals, which reſemble. them in 
things. The firſt is called 4oba at Senegal, where the F nx; 


have ftiled it the great brown. cow. - I be ſecond, which we 
call the lob, is alſo an animal of Senegal, which the Freach 
have denominated the /aue!! brenn cou, The horns of the 
kob greatly reſemble thoſe. of the gazelle and the kevel; 
Hut the ſhape of the head is different; the muzzle-is much 
longer, and there are no pits nor deprefſions under the eyes. 

| The ſeventh animal of this ſpecies, or of this genus, is2 
gazelle which is found in the Levant, but more commonly 
in Egypt, and in Arabia. It is called, from its Arabian 
name algazelle; it is ſhaped pretty much like the other ga- 
zelles, and is nearly of the ſize of a deer; but its horns are 


when they turn ſhort with a ſharp Hexure; they are black, 
and almoſt ſmooth, and the annular prominences ſcarcely 
obſervable, except towards the baſe, where they are a little 


thoſe of the gazelle are commonly but one foot, thoſe of the 
kevel fourteen and fifteen inches, and thoſe of the corin 
(which, nevertheleſs, reſembles this the moſt), only fux ar 
ſeven inches, ä 
Ihe eighth animal is that which is yulgarly called the 
Bezoar gazelle, but by the eaſtern nations 72 which 
name we retain, This gazelle is of the ſize ol our domeſtic 
he-goat; and it has the hair, ſhape, and agility of the ſtag. 
In moſt reſpects, theſe two ſpeczes, the algazelle and the 
paſan, appear to us to have a great affinity./; They are alſo 
natives of the ſame climate, and found in the Levant, in 


e: the algazelle feeds upon the plains, and the 
paſan is only found in the mountains. Ihe fleſh of both 


The. ninth gazelle is an animal bi is called nun 
at Senegal. It is three feet and an half long, two leet and 


% 
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'vpon the hinder parts, with 2 ſpot of the ſame cole 


an the 
neck. Its horns are prominent, like thoſe of the other ga- 
zelles, and are about ſi or ſeven inches in lengths they are 
black, and round; but, what is very particular in them, is, 
that near the points they are crooked forwards, nearly 
x thoſe of the chamois are bent backwards. Theſe nan- 
vers are very beautiful animals, and very enſy to tame. 
The tenth gazelle is a very common animal ia Barbary, 


7 
* 
* 


and in Mauritania, and fo well known to the Engliſh, that 


they have given it the name of tlie antelape. This animal is 
of the ſize of a roe-buck, and greatly reſembles the com- 


mon gazelle and the kevel, yet differs from chem in man, 


particulars, fo as to be looked upon as an animal of a differ- 


ent ſpecies. This antelope has deeper eye-pits than the 


eommon gazelle; its horns are about fourteen inches long, 
almoſt touching each other at the bottom, ſpreading as they 
riſe, ſo as, at their tips, to be ſixteen inches aſunder. The 
have the annular prominences of che gazelle and the k | 
dut not ſo diſtinguiſhable as in thoſe, - But what ſerves par- 
ticularly to diſtinguiſh this antelope, is, the double flexure, 
very uniform and remarkable, ſo that the two horns make 
a tolerable repreſentation of an antique 1yre. // 
In reviewing all the animals of this claſs, we find there 
are about twelve ſpecies, or diſtinct varieties, in the ga- 


ꝛelles; and, after having carefully compared them, we ſup- 


poſe, firſt, that the common gazelle, the kevel, and the 
corin, are only three varieties of one ſpecies; ſecondly, that 
the tzeiran, the koba, and the kob, are all three varieties 
of another ſpecies; thirdly, we preſume, that the 8 | 
and the paſan, are only two varieties of the ſame ſpecies; 
and we imagine, that the name Bezoar gazelle, which has 
deen given to the paſan, is no diſtinctive character; for we 
think ourſelves able to prove, that the Oriental bezoar does 
not come from the paſan alone, but from all the gazelles 


and goats which live in the mountains of Aſia; fourthly, it 


appears, that the nanguers, whoſe -horns are crooked for- 
wards, and who, together, compoſe two or three particular 
varieties, have been indicated by the ancients under the 
name of the dama ; and, fifthly, that the antelopes Which 
are about three or four in number, and which differ from 

all others by the double flexure of their horns, have alſo 
been known to the ancients by the names of /trepficheros, 


and of addax. 


The gavelles are hunted not only with dogs, affifted hy 


tbe falcon, but alſo, in ſome countries, with the ounce. 
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This fine animal, tamed for che purpoſe, generally 
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with the hunter; and, when the prey is near, they 1 


"It, and ſhew it the gazelles. It immediately exerts all its 
arts and fierceneſs in the purſuit, not, 1 be ſuppoſed, 


by running after them, but by turning and winding; about 
with the utmoſt cunning,” till it is near its prey, when it 
bounds all at once upon the gazelle, ſtrangles it infants. 


neouſly, and ſucks its blood. If it miſſes its aim, which © 


often happens, it reſts in the place, not attempts to purſue 
them any further; perhaps from the inſtinQ, that, as they 
can run much ſwifter, and a longer time, the chace would 
be uſeleſs. The maſter then draws: near the ounce, conxing 
it, and flinging it ſome pieces of fleſh, until he is nearenough 


to chain, and bring it back to its former ſation, + _. - 


In ſome places, they take the wild-gazelles by means of 
a tame one, to the horns of which they faſten a ſnare made 
of cord. When a herd of gazelles is found, the tame one is 


ſent among the reſt ; it no ſooner approaches, than the males 
of the wild herd advance to oppoſe him, and, in butting 


with their horns, are entangled in the nooſe. - In this 
ſtruggle, they both commonly fall to the ground, when 
the hunter coming up, kills the one, and diſengages de 
other 2 25 4 Fatt 


Ihe antelopes, eſpecially the largeſt ſort, are much more 
common in Africa than in India; they are ſtronget and | 


fiercer than the other gazelles, from which they are cally 
diſtinguiſhable by the double flexure, of their horns; they 


have alſo no black or brown ſtreaks on their ſides. The 


middling-ſized antelope is about the ſize and colour of the 


deer; their horns are very black, their body very white, and 


their fore legs ſhorter than the hinder ones. They ae 
well made, and only ſleep in dry and clean places; they ar 
likewiſe very ſwift, very watchful, and very.apprehenlive of | 
danger; ſo that, in open places, when they ſee a man, 4 


or any other enemy, they fly, with all their ſwiſtnels,.t 


they are out of danger. But, notwithſtanding this natural 
timidity, they have a kind of courage, if they are ſur- 
priſed, when they turn ſhort round, and face the enem] that 
attacks them, with great firmneſs. gs orb Ig Bf 
The bezoar ſtone is the production not only of ge- 
zelles, but of wild and domeſtic goats, and even ſheep. 
Probably the formation of this ſtone depends more on the 
temperature of the climate, and the quality of the food, than 
on the nature or ſpecies of the animal. - Some authors have 


aſſerted,” that the true occidental bezoar, i, e. that u 


— 
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poleſſes moſt virtue, is the production of monkeys; and not 
of gazelles, goats, or ſneep. But this opinion is not 
founded on à proper baſis; for we have ſeen many of theſe 
giren, quite different from the Oriental bezoar, which is 
certainly produeed by a ruminating animal, and which is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable from all other bezoars, by its ſhape, 
ſubſtance, and colour, which is generally of an olive brown - 
without and within; while the occ:dental bezoar. is of a pale 
yellow; the ſubſtance of the firſt is alſo ſofter and finer 3 
that of the laſt; harder ande drier. The Oriental bezear 
has been prodigiouſly in vogue, and a great conſumption 
has been made of it in the laſt century; and, ſince it has 
been made uſe of in Europe and in Aſia, for all caſes in 
which our preſent phyſicians gixe cordial medicines, and 
other antidotes, may we not preſume, by the great quanti- 
ties which formerly have been, and by what at preſent is 
conſumed, that this ſtone is produced not from a ſingle ſpe- 
cies of animal, but from many; and that it is equally the 
production of gazelles, goats, and ſheep, who cannot pro- 
duce it but in certain climates. of the Levant and Indies. 
This ſtone is formed, as is well known, by .concentrical 
layers, and often contains ſome foreign matter, even from 
the circumference to the very center. We have. enquired 
into the nature of this matter, which ſerves as a nucleus to 
the Oriental bezoar, from which a judgment may be formed 
of the kind of animal that has ſwallowed them. This 
nucleus is of various kinds, fometimes pieces of flint, tama- 
rinds, grains of Caſſia, pieces of ſtraw, and the young buds - 
of trees in particular; therefore, from the above facts, we 
can attribute this production only to thoſe animals which 
brouze upon ſhrubs and leaves. 
Garcias ab Horte ſays, that in Corraſon, and in Perſia, 
there is a kind of goats called paſans, and that it is in their 
ſtomachs that the tee is formed; for, in the great num- 
ber of goats that are killed for the ſubſiſtence of the troops, 
the ſtones are eagerly ſought after, in the ſtomachs of theſe 


animals, and very commonly found therme. 
With reſpect to the occidental-bezoars, we can affirm, that 
they proceed neither from goats nor gazelles, nor even any 
animal of that kind, in all the extent of the New World. In- 
ſtead of gazelles, we only meet with roe-bucks in the woods - 
of America; inſtead of wild goats and ſheep, animals of a 
quite different nature are ſeen on the mountains of Peru and 
Chili, viz, the lamas, and the pacos. | 75 

Fo 
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concretions, to Which the name of monkey bennar has been 
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Mr. Daubenton, 'who his mort narrowly coed fag 
the nature of bezoar ſtones than —— perſon; 3 


\ "that they are oompoſed of a matter ſimjlur! to wat which 


faſtens itſelf” to the teeth of Wr or ans in form of 
a ſhining tartareous matter. 8 | 
The chamois, and perhaps the mex ef cs kh. the 
of Guinea, and many other animals of "America, (ar 
'bezoar;' and, if we comprehend under this name; all con. © 
cretions of A 3 whicl is _ witk in different ini. 
mals, we may be aſſured, that m quadrupeds, excepting 
carnivorous hn, produce bezoar, which” 4s —__— to be 
found in erocodiles and alligators.” 

To form, therefore, a clear idea of cheſe eee it 
will be neceflary to divide them into many claſſes, und fix 


them to the animals which produeed them, obſerving, | the 
ſame time, the climate, and the food, which \ moſtly a0 
this kind of production. 


Firſt, chen, the ones ct Tot che bladder, 


and in 'the reins of men, and other animals, muſt be held 


diſtinct from the bezoar claſs, and deſcribed by rhe-nameof 
calculi; their ſubſtance being quite different from'that of the 
bezoar; they are eafily known by their weight,'theirurinous 
ſmell, and their compoſition, which is het regular, nor 


formed with concentrical layers, like that of the bezoar. 


The concretions that are often found in the pall- 
Bladder, and in the liver of the human' ſpecies, and of the 
brute creation, muſt not be regarded as bezoar ſtones, they 
2 enſily diſtinguiſhable from them, by their Ightneß, 
their colour, and their inflammability ; 2 befides, they 
ate not formed by W encircled ron or nucleuſes like 


the bezoar. 


The balls that are often found in the Romach of a 
ns; and eſpecially in thoſe that ruminate, are not true 
bezoars. | Theſe balls, which are called egagropules, ate 
- compoſed internally of the hair the animal has heked off, 
and ſwallowed, or from the hard roots which he has fed 
upen, and which he could not digeſt ; their external part is 


_ encruſted with a viſcous ſubſtance, ſomethins ſimilarto that 


of the bezoar. The egagrepiles, therefore, have nothing in 
them, except this external layer, of the besbar; and 
a ſingle inſpection is ſufficient to diſtinguiſt the one from 
the ober. 

4. Egagropiles are ofiew found in the gt * 
perate climates, but ſcarcely ever any berbar. Animals 0 
notter countries, on the ann Oy produce bi : the 


debe 
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elephant, the rhinoceros. the goats, the gazelles of Aſia and 
Africa, the lama of Peru, and others, produce, inſtead of 
gabel, ſolid beroat, whoſe Tubſtance and ſize varies re- 
Jatively, according to the difference of the animals and the 


imates DT 2, e FART 1 r ; 
a 5. The bezoar to which the greateſt virtues and roper 
ties bas been attributed, is the Oriental. begoat, Which, as 
we have ſaid, proceeds from goats, gazelles, and ſheep, 
' which feed on the mountains of Aſia. The bezoar of an 
inferior quality, and which is called accidental, is ptoduced 
from lamas and pacos, which are to be found in the moun- 
tains of South America. In ſhort, the goats and gazelles of 
Africa alſo produce beaoar; but not of ſo good a quality as 
thoſe of Aſia. dot pore ß 

From all theſe circumſtances, we may conclude, that, in 
| general, the bezoar is only a reſidue of the vegetable nutri- 
ment, which is not to be found in carnivorous animals, and 
which is only produced in thoſe who feed on plants; that 
in the mountains of Southern Aſia, the herbage being 
fronger than in any other part of the world, the bezoar 
which is made from the reſidue of that food, has alſo more 
virtues than any other; that in America, where the heat is 
leis, the graſs of the mountains being weaker, the bezoars 
produced there, are inferior to the firſt; and in Europe, 
where the graſs is ſtill weaker, and in all the valleys of both 
continents, no bezoar is produced, but only egagropiles, 
| which contain nothing but hair or roots, and very hatd 
filaments, which the animal was unable to digeſt, _ 


Tus Bus Alus, ox STAG-LIKE ANTELOPE.) The 
name of bubalus has been very improperly applied to the 
buttalo, of which we have already taken notice in our de- 
ſcription of that animal. It belonged formerly only to the 
animal in queſtion, which is of a very diſtant nature from 
the buffalo. It reſembles the ſtag, the gazelle, and the 
ox, in many very remarkable reſpects; the ſtag, in the fize 
and ſhape of its body and legs, in particular; but its horns 
ae permanent, and made nearly like thoſe of the largeſt ga- 
zelles; which animal it alſo reſembles in its natural habits: 
ts head, however, is much longer than the gazelle's, and 
eren than the ſtag's; and it reſembles the ox, by the length 
of the muzzle, and the diſpoſition of the bones of the head. 

The horns of the bubalus are crooked backwards, ane 
twiſted like a corkſcrew. The ſhoulders are elevated, ſo 
that they form a ſort of bunch upon the withers. The tail 

| RT, is 
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is almoſt a foot long, and furniſhed with a quantity of hui 
at its extremity. ; þ 
The hair of the bubalus is like that of the elk, (1, 
towards the root, thick in the middle and extremity, Thi 
character is particular to theſe two animals; for the hair u 
- almoſt every quadruped is thicker at the root than th 
middle and point, The hair is nearly of the ſame colour 
the elk, though much ſhorter, thinner, and ſofter ; wy 
| 2 _— are the reſemblances between the bubalus a4 
the elk. | 1 ? 


Ll 


The bubalus is common in Barbary, and in all the nortben 

parts of Africa. It is nearly of the ſame nature as the u- 

telope, and has, like that, ſhort hair, and a black hide, af 
Meſh which makes very good food, __ 


Tux ConnomMa, OR STRIPED ANTELOPE.] The My. 
quis de Marigny ſhewed me, in his cabinet, the head of m 
animal, which, at firſt ſight, I ſuppoſed to have belonged v 

a great bubalus. It is like thoſe of our largeſt ; but 
the horns, inſtead of being ſolid like thoſe of the ſtag, ar: 
large and hollow, with a ridge like thoſe of the goat kind, 

and with varied flexures like thoſe of the antelope, In en- 
mining the royal cabinet for what might be there relative u 
this animal, we found two horns which belonged to it; the 
firſt, without any mark or name, came from his 2470 
. wardrobe ; the ſecond was given to me, in 1760, by 
Bauchis, Commiſfionary of the Marines, with the name of 

the Condoma of the Cape of Good Hope affixed toit. The 
- laſt name we have thought proper to adopt, as the animi 
which it denotes has never before been deſcribed not 
«denominated. lh EY nent a PR 
In looking over the works of travellers, for thoſe marks 
-which might have an affinity with the remarkable ſize of the 

horns of this animal, we can find none which have 2 nearer 
relation to it than thoſe of the Animal indicated by Kolbe, 
by the name of the wild goat. of the Cape of Good Hope.— 
This goat,” he ſays, to which the Hottentots have 
«© not as yet given a name, and which I call the wild gun, 

« js very remarkable in many reſpe&s. It is about the fre 

« of ee ſtag; its head is very handſome, ornamentei 
< with two crooked and pointed horns, a out three fert 

long, and, at their extremities, about two feet aſunder. 

All along the back there runs a white liſt, which ends a 
< the inſertion of the tail; another, of the ſame colo, 
“ croſles this, at the bottom of the neck, * — 
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tc ſurrounds. r e e ee 4 
« one behind the fore legs, and one parallel to it, before the 
| « other. The colour of the reſt of the body is greyiſh, 5 
« except the belly, which is white. It has alſo a long, | | 
« orey beard ; and its legs, though | long, ; are well pro- 
40 portioned.“ 7 "IP 4 5 5 F 6 Fonts 5 | 
: g 3 Fn 3” i» 3 rh. 254208 7 f f 
| The Gotz, or HA g - , 81 £D AN! F LOPE, is an animal 8 . 


ticular kind, which ſeems to us to be intermediate between 


in company; and they are found in numerous 
plains of Pado . 


Tur GRIMM.] This animal is only known to naturaliſts 
by the name of the wild goat of Grimmius;; and, as we are 
not acquainted with the name it bears in its oẽn country, 
we cannot do better than adopt this precarious denomina- 
tion, There are two characters which are ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh it. The firſt is a very deep cavity under each 
eye; the ſecond is a tuft of hair, ſtanding upright on tze 
top of the head. It reſembles both the goat and the gazelle, 
not only in the ſhape of its body, but even in its horns, 
which are annulated towards the baſe, and have longitudinal 
{reaks, like thoſe of the gazelles; at the ſame time, they 
are very ſhort, and bend backwards in an horizontal di- 
rection. There is ſome reaſon to think, that the male grimm 
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alone is furniſhed with horns Pr 
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„Tur Chxvxorixs.] We have given the name of 


chevrotin (tragulus) to thoſe ſmall animals of the hotter 
W | 


countries 
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countries of Africa and Aſia, which almoſt every travel; | 
has mentioned, by the denomination of /mall flags, or lit, | 
hinds in fact, the chevrotin is a miniature reſemblance f 
the ſtag, by the ſhape of its muzzle, the delicacy of it | 
body, the ſhortneſs of its tail, and the ſhape of its legs; bu 
it differs greatly from it in the ſize, the largeſt chevrotin 
being never found longer than the hare. In other reſpeds, 
the horns of thoſe which have any, are hollow; annular, 
and nearly reſembling the gazelles. Their foot is cen, 
and is alſo more of the gazelle than of the ſtag kind. They 
differ both from the gazelle and the ſtag, by not hayi 
depreſſions or hallows under their eyes, and in that x 
approach nearer the goat kind; but, in reality, they are 
neither ſtag, gazelle, nor goat, and conſtitute ane or mare 
_ diſtin ſpecies. Seba gives the figures and the deſcriptions 
of five chevrotins: the firſt, the /mall red Guinea bind, 
without horns ; the ſecond, the fawn, or ſinall African flag; 
the third, the /mall young of Guinea ; the fourth, the 
fmall red and white ſpotted hind of Surinam; the hith, the 
red-baired African flag. Of theſe five chevrotins mentioned | 
by Seba, the firſt, ſecond, and third, are evidently the ſame 
animal; the fifth, which is larger than the three firſt, and 
whoſe hatwis redder, much longer, and of a deeper brown, 
| us to be only a variety of this ſpecies; the fourth, | 
-which the author indicates as an animal of Surinam, is, ac- 
eording t our opinion, only a ſecond variety of this ſpe- 
cies, which is only found*in Africa, and in the ſouthern 
parts of Aſia. 8 5 5 | | 
Theſe animals are ofian elegant make; and finely propor- 
tioned for their fize. But, though they leap and bount | 
with prodigious ſwiftneſs, yet, apparently, they cannot con- 
tinue it for a long time; for the Indians often hunt then! 
down; and the Negroes likewiſe purſue them, and knock 
them down with their fticks. Thapare greatly hunted 
after, as their fleſh is excellent food. They can on 
in exceſſively hot climates ; and they are ſo enen 
licate, that it is with the greateſt trouble they are tran 
into Europe alive, where they periſh in a ſhort time. 1 
are eaſily tamed, very familiar, and beautiful. The cher- 
rotin is, without doubt, the leaſt of all cloyen-footed att | 
mals. According to this character, they ſhould not ys 
forth many young; but, if we reaſon from their ſmall fat, 
. we ſhould imagine they brought forth ſeveral at 2 tune. 
They are exceedingly numerous in the Indies, Jan C. 
Senegal, Congo, and in every other country 4 ch 
X \ 2 f ; 
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-effvely hot, and are not to be found in America, nor in an 
of the temperate climates of the Old Continent. 


MAzaME, in the Mexican language, was the name of 

| the ſtag, or rather of the whole race of ſtags, deer, and rov- 
bucks. Travellers diſtinguiſh two kinds of mazames, both 

common to Mexico and New Spain ; the firft and largeſt, 
| to which they give the ſimple name of mazame, has a horn 
| [ike that of the roe-buck of Europe, about ſix or ſeven inches _ 
in length, with the extremity divided into two- points; the 
ſecond, called temamacame, is leſs than the former, and hass 
but a ſingle horn, and without any antlers. Theſe two W 
animals ſeem to be roe-bucks ; the firſt of which is abfo- 
utely of the ſame ſpecies as the European roe-buck, and 
the ſecond no more than a variety of it. Ft FEE 


Tu Counpovs, ox INDIAN ANTELOPE.] Of all ani- 
mals, thoſe that chew the cud are the moſt numerous, and 
moſt varied. In the very great quantity of horns collected 
together in the Royal Cabinet, or diſperſed in private col- 
lections, there ſtill remains one without label, without 
name, abſolutely unknown, and of which we have no other 
indexes than thoſe which we can draw from the ſubject it- 
elf, This horn is large, almoſt ftrait, and very thick and 
black, It is not ſolid like that of the ſtag, but reſembles . 
that of the ox. After ſeeking in a number of different ca- 
binets, we at laſt found, in that of Mr: Dupleix, a head 
adorned with two horns, reſembling this we mention : this 
was labelled with theſe words The horns of an animal nearly 
lite a horſe, of a greyiſh colour, with a mane before its head: it 
is called, at Pondicherry, coksnoks, which ſhould be prov 
nounced couοõ, tes. „„ „ 

The coudous may poſſibly be of the buffalo ſpecies; and 
the travellers in Africa, where' the buffalo is as common as 
in Aha, more preciſely mention a kind of buffalo, called 

facaſſe at Congo, which, by the indexes, ſeems to us to be 
the coudous. * In the route from Louanda to the kingdom 
| © of Congo, we perceived,” fay they, © two pacaſſes, which 

are animals greatly reſembling buffaloes, and which roar 
* like lions. The male and 1 always together. 
© They are white, ſpotted with red and black. Their ears 
* are about half an ell long; and their horns are ſhort. 
= They neither fly at the fight of the human ſpecies, nor 
. do they do them any injury, but only look at them as 
they paſs bye | es 1 174 1 
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Tus Musx. ANIMAL.] To finiſh a complete hiſtory of 
goats, and other animals of this genus, there is only one 6. 


maining to be deſcribed, which is as famous as it is un. 


known. The animal we mean, is that which produces the 
muſk, which all modern naturaliſts, and the greateſt part of 
travellers through Aſia, have ſpoken of, ſome by the name 


the ftag, roe-buck, and muſk-goat ; others have conſidered 


it as a large cheyrotin ; and truly it ſeems to be of an an. 
biguous nature, participating of all the above animals, al: / 
though, at the ſame time, we can aſſert, that its ſpecies i 
different from all others. It is about the ſize of a ſmall 
roe-buck, or gazelle ; but its head is without horns; and 
by this character it reſembles the memina, or chevrotin of ! 
India, It has two great canine teeth or tuſks in the upper 


jaw, by which it approaches the chevrotin; but, what dil. 


tinguiſhes it from all other animals, is a kind of bag, about 
two or three inches in diameter, which grows near the 
navel, and in which a liquor filtrates, which differs fron 
the civet by its ſmell and conſiſtence. Neither the Greeks | 
nor Romans have made any mention of the muſk- animal; 
and Grew is the only perſon who has made an exact de- 
ſcription of it from its ſkin.. The deſcription given by 
that author is as follows: C 

The muſk ſtag is about three feet fix inches in length, 


from the head to the tail; and the head is about half a bot 
long; the neck, ſeven or eight inches; the fore part of the 


head, three inches broad, and like that of a greyhound} the 
ears are erect, like thoſe of a rabbit, and about three inches 
long; the tail is not above two inches; the. fore: legs are 
about thirteen or fourteen inches high; it is cloven-footed, 
armed behind and before with two. horny ſubſtances, but 
none on the hind feet. | ä 
The bladder or bag which contains the mulk is about 
three inches long, two broad, and ſtands out from the belly 
about an inch and an half. The animal has twenty it 
teeth. There is alſo a tuſk, or canine tooth, about two 
inches and an half long, on each fide in the upper Ja", 
which terminate in the form of a hook. It has no hors 
It appears, farther, that the hair of this animal is long 


rough, the muzzle pointed, and tuſks ſomewhat like thoſe 


of the hog. By theſe marks it approaches the boar k 


and perhaps ſtill more that of the babirouſſa, which the 04+ 


turaliſts have denominated the Indian boar. The Amenca 


| hog alſo, which we call pecari, has a bag or. cavity on 8 


back, containing plenty of a very Ne OT, 4 


* 
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general, thoſe animals which produce odoriferous :liquors, 
as the badger, the caſtor, the pecari, the oudatra, the der- 
man, the civet, the zibet, are not of the ſtag or goat kind, 
Thus we might be tempted to think, that the muſk animal 
is nearer the hog ſpecies. than that of the got. 
In reſpe& to the matter of muſk itſelf, its efſence; that is, 
its pure ſubſtance, is perhaps as little known as the nature 
of the animal which produces it. All travellers agree, that 
the muſk is always mixed and adulterated with blood, or 
ſome other drugs, by thoſe who ſell it. The Chineſe not 
| only increaſe the quantity by this mixture, but they endea- 


dur likewiſe to increaſe the weight, by incorporating with 


in 
it lead very finely ground. The pureſt muſk, — that 
which is the moſt ſought after, even by the Chineſe them 
ſelves, is that which the animal depoſits upon trees or ſtones, 
againſt which it rubs itſelf when the quantity renders it 
uneaſy, The muſk which is brought over in the bag, is 
very ſeldom ſo good, becauſe it is not yet ripe, or becauſe it 
is only in their rutting ſeaſon that it acquires all its ſtrength 
and all its ſmell ; = it is at this time the animal endea- 
yours to diſburthen itſelf of this pure matter, which then 
cauſes ſuch violent itchings and irritations. A ſingle grain 


of muſk is ſufficient to perfume a great quantity of other 


matter; and the odour expands itſelf to a very great diſtance. 
The ſmalleſt particle is ſufficient to perfume a conſiderable 
| ſpace; and the perfume itſelf is ſo permanent, that, at the 
end of ſeveral years, it does not ſeem to have loſt much of 
1 power. 5 * r n 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Babirouſſa, or Indian Hog The Cabiai—The Portu - 
bine — The Couando.— The Urſon—The Afiatic Hedge-hogs— 

The Camelopard—The Lama, and Paco. De Sloth— The 
Surikat—The Tarfier—The Phalanger—The Coquallin— 
The Hamſter —The Bobak—The Ferboa——The Ichneumon— 
The Foſan—The Ve ts ny nds aki, or Maucacau—The 
The Lori—The Javelin Bat. | 1 
Tur BabIROUssA, OR A%E naturaliſts have regarded 
Indian Hog.] _ this animal as a kind ol hog; Ps 
though it has neither the head, ſhape, briſtles, nor tail of a 
| hog, [ts legs are longer, and its muzzle ſhorter. It is co- 
vered with {oft and ſhort hair like wool ;z and its tail is ter- 

punated by a tuft of the ſame; its body is likewiſe not ſo 
8 „ thick 
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with red and a little black; its ears are ſhort ang pointed; 
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ſtrikes its upper tuſks into the branches of trees, to. reſt its 
head, or to ſleep ſtanding. This habit it has in common 
with the elephant, who, in order to fleep. in an erect paſture, 
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who go alike in herds, never mix; the wild boars Keep on 


ſelves againſt. a tree, to keep off the hunters and their dog. 


and often to very great diſtances, and from one Yayo to 


or Boero, near Amboyna, but alſo in many parts of _ 


w : 


-* 


thick and clumſy as that of the hog; its hair is grey, mixet 
but the moſt remarkable character, and what diſtinguiſhes 
it from all other animals, are four enormous tuſks, or canine 
teeth, the two ſhorteſt of which ſhoot out of the lower j; 1 
like thoſe of the boar; the two others, which come from the 
upper jaw, pierce the cheeks, or rather the upper part of the 
lips, and rife crooked almoſt to the eyes. Thele tuſks ae 
of a very beautiful ivory, much ſmoother and finer, but not 
fo hard as that of the elephant. x 5 = OO 
Theſe quadruple and enormous tufks, give theſe animals 
2 very formidable appearance; they. are, however, lefs dan- 
gerous than our wild boars. They go, like them, in herds; 
they have a very ſtrong {mel}, by which they are eafilydif- 
covered, and hunted with good fucceſs. They grunt terri- 
bly, defend themſelves, and wound their enemy with their 
under tuſks ; for the upper are rather of diſſervice than of 
uſe to them. Although wild and ferocious-as the boar, they 
are tamed with great eaſe ; and their fleſh, which is very 
ood food, putrefies in a very ſhort, time. As their hair is 
ne, and their ſkin delicate, it is ſoon penetrated by the 
teeth of the degs, who hunt them in preference to wild 
boars, and ſooner accompliſh their purpoſe, The babirouſſa 


fupports his head by fixing the end of his tuſks in the 
holes which he makes in his lodging. „„ 
The babirouſſa differs ſtill more from the wild boar by 
its natural appetites. It feeds upon graſs and leaves of trees, 
and does not endeavour to enter gardens, to feed an beans, | 
peaſe, and other vegetables; while the wild boar, who ves 
in the ſame country, feeds upon wild fruits, roots, and oſten 
on the depredations. it makes in gardens. Pheſs animals, 


one fide, and the babirouſſas on the other; theſe walk 
quicker, and have a-very fine ſmell. They often fix them- 


When they are purſued for a long time, they make towards 
the ſea, and, ſwimming with great dexterity, very: often 
eſcape their purſuit; for they ſwim for a very ſong time, 


another, | | | „ | 
The babirouſſa is found not only in the iſland of Bouro, - 


** 


Iz and Africa; ag at Eftrila, Senegal, Madagaſcar, Fee. 
We have not had it in our power to convince ourfelves,. 
that the female had not the two tuſks which are fo remark- 
ale in the male 3 but moſt authors, who have ſpoken of this 
animal, ſeen tef e Th e 


Tre Carat] This American animal bas never yet 
made its appearance in England. It is not a hog, as na- 
turaliſts and travellers 8 it eyen refembles it only bx 

wiling marks, and differs from” it by ſtriking characters. 
The largeft cabiai. is ſcarcely the ſize of a hog of eighteen 
months growth. The head is longer ; the us are larger; 
the ſnout, inſtead of being rounded, as in the hog, is ſplit 
like that of a rabbit or hare, and furniſhed with thick, 
ſtrong whiſkers ; the mouth is no#fo wide; the number and 
form of the teeth are different; for it is without tuſks: like 
the peccary, it wants a tail, and, unlike to all others of 
this kind, is in 4 manner web-footed, and thus eaſily 
fitted for ſwimming and living in water. The hoofs before 
are divided into four parts, and thoſe. behind into three; be- 
tween the diviſions, there is a prolongation of the ſæin; ſo 
that the feet, when opened in ſwimming, can beat a greater 
ſurface of wart vw | 
This animal, thus made for the water, ſwims there like a 
| badger, ſeeks the fame prey, and ſeizes the fiſh with its feet 
and teeth, and carries them to the edge of the lake, to devour. - 
them with the greater eaſe. Ir lives alſo upon fruits, corn, 
| and ſugar-canes. As its legs are broad and flat, it often fits 

upright upon its hind-legs. Its cry reſembles more the 
braying of an afs than the grunting of an hog. It ſeldom 
ſtirs out but at night, and almoſt always in company, with- 
out going far from the ſides of the water in which it preys. 
It can find no ſafety by flight; and, in order to eſcape / 
its enemies which purſue it, it plunges into the water, re- 
mains at the bottom a long time, and riſes at ſuch a diſtance, 


* 


that the hunters loſe all hopes of ſeeing it again. It is fat; = ; 
and the fleſh is tender, but, like that of the badger, rater, 
of a fiſhy taſte ; the head, however, is not bad; and this 1 | 


agrees with what is ſaid of the beaver, whoſe exterior parts 
have a taſte like fiſh. © OT 2 | 
The cabiai is quiet and gentle: he is neither quarrel- 
ſome nor ferocious with, other animals. It is eaſily tamed, 
comes at call, and willingly follows the hand that feeds it. 15 
© do not know the time of their bringing forth their 
Joung, their growth, and conſequently the length of _ 
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#xom the hog as much as any other animal, as well in out- 


Ward appearance, as in the interior conformation. Inſtead 
of a long head and ears, armed with tuſks, and terminated 


3 


* 


prickles, is ſomewhat n the hog; for it has a long 
ſnout; 


the beaver, the hare, or any other animal with which it 
may be compared. Ro i fo i a 
Trovtien and naturaliſts have almoſt unanimouſly de- 
declared, that this animal has the faculty of diſcharging its 
quills, and wounding its foes at an immenſe diſtance; that 
theſe quills have the extraordinary and particular property ol 
penetrating. farther into the fleſh, of their own accord and 
power, as ſoon as ever the point has made an entrance 
through the ſkin, Theſe tories, however, are all purely 
imaginary, and without the ſmalleſt foundation or realon. 
The error ſeems to have ariſen from this animal railing Ws 
prickles upright, when he is irritated 3 and, as there are 
ſome of them which are only inſerted into the ſkin by 
a ſmall pellicle, they. eaſily fall off. We have ſeen man) 
porcupines, but have never obſerved them dart any of their 
quills from them, although they were violently agitated. We 


i * i 


„ Of all the number of Pee ſays. he, which 1 


4 have ſeen in Africa, 


« and when the enemy approaches very near, to riſe ſud- 
« denly, and wound him with the points of the other. 


of Africa and India, lives and multiplies in colder coun- 


the ſpecies was not tranſported into Europe before the laſt 
century. They are found in Spain, but more commonly in 
Italy, eſpecially on the Appenine mountains, and in the en- 


virons of Rome. | 
The porcupine, in its domeſti 
nor vicious ; it is only anxious for its hberty ; and, with 
the aſſiſtance of its fore teeth, which are ſharp and ſtrong, like 
thoſe of the beaver, it eaſily cuts through a wooden priſon, 
It is alſo known, that it feeds willingly on fruits, cheſnuts, 
and crumbs of bread ; that, in its 110 0 
roots and wild grain; that, when it can enter a garden, it 
makes great havock, eating the herbs, roots, fan &e. 


of ſummer ; and its fleſh, although inſipid, is tolerable 
eating, 35 Pg 4 N TE ; 
When the form, ſubſtance, and organization of the 
prickles of the porcupine are conſidered, they are found to 
be true quills, to which only feathers are wanting to make 
them exactly reſemble thoſe of birds. They ſtrike together 
with a noiſe as the animal walks; and it eaſily erects them 
5 ſame manner as the peacock ſpreads the feathers of 
Bl l. | "Oo 85 „ 


Tax Covanpo, ox BRAZILLIAN PORCUPINE. ] The 
porcupine, as has been obſerved, is a native of the hot 


in the New, travellers have not heſitated to give its name 
to animals which ſeemed to reſemble it, and particularly to 


hand, the Couando of America has been tranſported to the 


tries, ſuch as Perſia, Spain and Italy. Agricola ſays, that 


countries of the Old World; but, not having been found 


that of which we are about to take notice. On the other 


cannot, then, avoid being greatly aſtoniſhed, that the greateſt 
authors, both modern and ancient, as well as the moſt 
ſenſible travellers, have joined in believing a circumſtance ſo 
entirely falſe. In juſtice, however, to Dr. Shaw, we muſt 
except him from the number of theſe credulous travellers: 


have never yet met with one 
« which darts its quills, however ſtrongly it was irritated. - 
« Their common. method of defence is to lie on one fide, - 


* 


The porcupine, although a native of the hotteſt climate 


c ſtate, is neither furious 


ſtate, it lives upon 


It becomes fat, like moſt other animals, towards the end 


Eaſt Indies ; and Piſon, who probably was not acquainted : 
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with the porcupine, has engraved in Bontius the eouando of 
America, under the name and deſcription of the true pbreu- 
pine. The couando, however, is not a porcupine, it beine 
much leſs; its head and muzzle is ſhorter ; it has no tuß 
on its head, nor flit in the upper lip; its quills are ſome. 
times ſhorter and much finer ; its tail is long, and that of 
the porcupine is very ſhort; it is carnivorous, rather than 
frugivorous, and es dener to ſurpriſe birds, ſmall animals, 
and poultry, while the porcupine only feeds upon herbs, 
greens, fruits, &c. It fleeps all the day like the hedgehog, 
and only ſtirs out in the night; it climbs up trees, and hangs 
in the branches by its tail, which the porcupine cannot do. 
All travellers agree, that its fleſh js 2 good eating. It is 
eaſily tamed, and commonly lives in ieh places, Theſe 
animals are found over all America, from Brafil and Guiana, 
to Louiſiania and the ſouthern parts of Canada; while the 
porcupine is only to be found in the hotteſt parts of the Old 
Continent. _ re TM 5 e 
In transferring the name of -porcupine to the counndo, 
they have ſu . and tranſmitted to him the ſame facul- 
ties, eſpecially that of lancing its quills. Ray is the only 
perſon who has denied theſe circumſtances, although they 


* 


evidently appear, at firſt view, to be abſurdt. 


FTE URsOoN, ox CANADA PorcuPINE.] This animal, 
placed by Nature in the deſart part of North America, 
exiſts independent of, and far diſtant from, man. The 
uon might be called the ſpiny beaver, it being of the fame 
ſize, the ſame country, and the ſame form of body; it has, 
like that, two long, ſtrong, and ſharp inciſive teeth at the end 
of each jaw; its prickles are ſhort, and almoſt covered with 
its hair; for the urſon, like the beaver, has a double coat; 
the firſt conſiſts of long and foft hair, and the ſecond of z 
"down, or felt, which is ſtill fofter and ſmoother, In the 
young urfons, the prickles are proportionably larger, more 
apparent, and the hair ſhorter and ſcarcer than in the 
adults; e . 
This animal diflikes water, and is fearful of wetting 


F. jtſelf. He makes his habitation under the roots of great 
->. -tollow trees, ſleeps very much, and chiefly feeds upon the 


bark of juniper. In winter, the ſnow ſerves him for drink; 
in'fummer, he laps water like a dog, The favages eat his 
fleſh, and ſtrip the briſtles off the hide, which they make uſe 

of inſtead of pins and needles, . 
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THE TANREC, AND THE TENDRAC. 269 
Tu TanREC, and TENDRAC, or Asa rte HEpGt- 
1406s, are two ſmall animals of the Eaft Indies, which 
a little reſemble our hedge-hog, but are ſufficiently different 
to conſtitute a different ſpecies. What ſtrongly proves this, 
js, their not rolling themſelves up in the ſhape ok a ball, 
like the hedge-hog ; and where the tanrecs are found, as at 
Madagaſcar, hedge-hogs are alſo found of the ſame Ipecies - 
as ours. | ES RT Ne é 
There appear to be tanrecs of two ſpecies, or perhaps 
of two different breeds. The firft, which is nearly as large 
25 our hedge-hog, has its muzzle proportionabl y longer ; | 
and its ears are more apparent, and lefs furnithed with 
prickles, than thoſe of the ſecond, to which we have given 
the name of tendrac, to diſtinguiſh'it from the firſt. The 
tendrac is not larger than a rat; its muzzle and its ears are 
ſhorter than thoſe of the tanrec ; which laſt is covered with 
ſhorter prickles, as numerous as thoſe of the hedge-hog ; 
whereas the tendrac has them only on the head, neck and 
ſhoulders, the reſt of the body being covered with a coarſe 
hair, reſembling the briſtles of an ho g. 
Theſe little animals, whofe legs are ſmall, move bu 
lowly ; they grunt like an hog, and wallow, like it, in 
mire; they are chiefly in creeks and harbours of ſalt water; 
they multiply in great numbers, and make themſelves holes 
in the ground, and ſleep for ſeveral months. During this 
torpid ſtate, their hair falls off, which is renewed upon their 
revival. They are uſually very fat; and although their 
fcſh be inſipid, ſoft and ſpongy, yet the Indians find it to : | 
their taſte, and conſider it as a very great delicacy, _ _—___ 
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Tung CAuzLEO ARD is one of the talleſt, moſt beauti- 
ful, and moſt harmleſs animals in nature. The enormous ˖ 
diſproportion of its legs (the fore legs being as long again = 
as the hinder ones) is a great obſtacle to the uſe of its | 1 
trength : its motion is waddling and ſtiff; it can neither ; 
fly from its enemies in its free ſtate, nor ſerve its maſter in 
a domeſtic one. The ſpecies is not very numerous, and 
have always been confined to the deſerts of Ethiopia, and 
ſome other provinces of Africa and India. As theſe coun- 
tries were unknown to the Greeks, Ariſtotle makes no men- 
tion of this animal; but Pliny ſpeaks of it, and Oppian de- 


ſcribes it in a manner that is far from equivocal. © The 
- cameJeopard,” ſays this author, * has ſome reſemblance 
to the camel: its head and ears are ſmall, its feet broad. 


* and its legs long; but the height of the laſt is very un- 
| | Foe Ws ; equal, 
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« equal, the fore legs being much longer than the inder 
« which are very ſhort ; ſo that, when the'anjmiall appears 
« ſtanding and at reſt, it has ſomewhat the appearance of x 
< dog fitting. There are two prominences upon the hea 

c juſt between the ears; they reſemble two ſmall and friir 
« horns. Its mouth is like the ſtag's ; its teeth ſmall and 


white; its eyes full of fire; its tail ſhort, and furniſhed 


< with black hairs at its eng. 
There is,“ ſays Strabo, a large beaſt in Ethiopia, 
c called camelopardalis; although it bears no reſemblance 
<< to the panther, for its ſkin is not ſpotted inthe fame 
< manner: the ſpots of the panther are orbicular, and 
«© thoſe of this animal are long, and nearly reſembling thoſe 
<< of the fawn, or young ſtag.” Gillius's deſcription ſeem 
to me ſtill better: I have Fen,” ſays he, ©* three cameleo- 


„ pards at Cairo. On their heads are two horns, fix 


ec inches long; and, in the middle of their forehead, 3 
< tubercle riſes to about the height of two inches, which 
«c appears like a third horn. This animal is ſixteen feet 


ce high when he holds his head erect. Its neck alone is 


<< ſeven feet; and it is twenty feet long, from the tis of the 


'< noſe to the end of the tail. Its fore and hind leps are 


„ nearly of an equal height; but the thighs before, are ſo 


<< long in compariſon to thoſe behind, that its back'ſeems 
„ to ſlope like the roof of an houſe. Its Whole body is 


< ſprinkled with large brown ſpots, which are nearlyf the 
fame form. Its feet are cloven like thoſe of the ox.” 
In inſpecting the accounts travellers have given of the 


cameleopard, I find a tolerable agreement between then). 
They all agree, that it can reach with its head to the height 


of ſixteen or ſeventeen feet, when ſtanding etect; and that 
the fore legs are as high again as the hinder ones; Id that it 
ſeems as if it were ſeated upon its crupper. They all like- 


wiſe agree, that they cannot e ſwift, on account 


of this diſproportion ; that they ar "ay entle, and that 
by this quality, and even by the ſhape of the body, it par- 
takes more of the ſhape and nature of the chmel than of any 
other animal; that it is among the number of ruminating 
animals, and, like them, is deficient of the inciſive teeth in 
its upper jaw. By the teſtimonies of ſome, we find, that 
the cameleopard' is to be met with in the ſouthern parts of 
Africa, as well as in thoſe of Aft. 5 7 


It is very clear from what we have mentioned, that 


the cameleopard is a very different ſpecies from every one 
animal; but, if we referred it to any, it would be the came, 
rather than the ſtag, | | | e We 
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Who knows but they may be compoſed of united Pairs, like 
thoſe of the rhinoceros, or of a ſubſtance and texture en- 


rrounded with large, coarſe hair, and not covered with 
2 down or velvet, like thoſe of the ſtag; which might incline 
us to ſuppoſe they were compoſed of united hair, nearly 


of the head ſeems to form a third horn, and is another 
ſtrong circumſtance in favour of this opinion. The two 
others, which are not pointed, but have moſſy knobs at 
their ends, are perhaps only tubereles ſome what reſembling 
the former. ravellers inform us, that the female ca- 
meleopards have horns like the males, with this difference 
only, that they are ſmaller. If this animal, therefore, 


. 


— 


male rein- deer that has horns. | 
Tur Lama, AND'THE Paco.] There are exam 

every language, of two different names being applied to one 
and the ſame animal; one of which has a relation to its wild 


hog are only the ſame animal, under two names, which re- 


is under the power of man, and the other independent of 


ricans. Theſe names, then, belong to their domeſtic ſtate z- 
the wild lama is called kyuanacus, or guanaco ; and the wild 
paco, vicunna, or vigogne. I ſuppoſed this remark neceſſar 

to avoid the confuſion of names. Theſe animals are not to 
de found in the Old Continent, but only belong to the New. 
They ſeem even to belong to ſome particular parts, beyond 
the limits of which they are never to be ſeen ; they appear 


Spain to the Streights of Magellan; they inhabit the higheſt 
regions of the globe, and ſeem to require a purer and more 


rarefied air than that of our higheſt mountains. | 
It is very ſingular, that, although the lama and the paco 

are domeſticated in Peru, Mexico and Chili, as the horſes 
e in Europe, or the camels in Arabia, we ſcarcely know 
e | : Re NES. 


We are ignorant of the ſubſtance of the horns of the 

cameleopard; and in that part it may reſemble the ſtag more 
| than the ox, though poſſibly they may be neither ſolid, like 
thoſe of the firſt, nor hollow, like thoſe of the ox, goat, & . 


my peculiar to themſelves. The horns of the cameleopard 
are ſu 


like thoſe of the rhinoceros. The tubercle in the middle 


| was really of the ſtag kind, the analogy would be violated 
here likewiſe; for, of all ſuch animals, there is only the fe- 


ples, in | 


ſtate, and the other to its domeſtic. The wild boar and the 
late only to the condition of the ſpecies, of which one part 


him: it is the ſame with reſpect to the lamas and the pacos, 
which were the only domeſtic animals of the ancient Ame- 


attached to the chain of mountains which ſtretch from New _ 


any 
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any thing of them, Peru, according to Gragery de 


is the true and native country of the lamas ; they. 
. ducted into other provinces, as New Spain,; 
is rather for curiolity than utility; but in Pe 
to Curacas, theſe animals are in great numbers, and make 
them. Their fleſh is excellent food ; their hair, or rather 
"ay be ſpun into beautiful clothing ; and they are 
ble of carrying heavy loads in the moſt rugged and dan- 
gerous ways; the ſtrongeſt of them will travel With two 
hundred, or two hundred and fifty pounds weight on their 
backs; their pace is but flow, and their journey is ſeldom 
- above. fifteen miles a day; but then they are ſure, and 
| among the moſt crappy | 
rocks, where even men can ſcarcely accompany them; they - 
commonly travel for five days together, when they arc 
.obliged to reſt, which they do, of their own accord, ſor tyo 
or three days. They are chiefly employed in carrying the 
olivar affirms, that, in his 
thouſand of theſe animals were 


- 


* 


* 1 


the chief riches of the Indians and 


wool, 
capable 


deſcend precipices, and find footi 


«a 
— 


riches of the mines of Potoſi. 
time, above three hundred 
in actual employ. 1 

The growth of the lama is very 


i 
I 


13 
. 


quick; and its life is but 
of ſhort duration. This animal couples ſo carly ab at three | 
years of age, and remains ſtrong and vigorous till twelve; 
after which it begins to decline, and becomes entirely uſe- 
Jeſs at fifteen. I heir nature appears modelled on that of the 
Americans. They are gentle and phlegmatic, and do every 


thing with the greateſt leiſure and caution. When 


ſtop on their journeys, they bend their knees yery cautioully, 
in order to lower their bodies without diſordering their load, 
As ſoon as they hear their driver whiftle, they riſe up again 
with the ſame precaution, and proceed on their journey; 
they feed as they go along on the graſs they meet Wir in 
their way, but never eat in the night, making uſe of that 
time to ruminate, The lama fleeps, like the camel, with 
its feet folded under its belly, and ruminates in that 
When overloaded or fatigued, it falls on its belly; 


poſture. 


and will not riſe, though its driver ſtrikes it with his ut 


moſt force. 
The lama is 

hending the neck and head, is five or fix feet! 
alone is near three feet. The head is ſmall 


portioned, the eyes large, the noſe ſome what long, We #Þ 
thick, the upper divided, and the lower à little depending 
it wants the inciſive and canine teeth in the upper 


ad 


about four feet high ; its body, compre | 


its neck 
well pro⸗ 
the lips 


jaw. 


Bali, 
ey are con- 
&c. but this 
ru, from Potof 


he | 


— 
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The ears are four inches long, and move with gres agil 
The tail is ſeldom above eight inches long, ſmall, ſtrait, and 


ox ; but the hoof has a kind of ſpear-like PER behind, 
which aſſiſts the animal to move and ſupport itſelf over pre- 
cipices and rugged ways. The back is elothed with a ſhort 
wool, as is the 8 and tail; but it is very long on the 


| white, others black, but-moſt of them brown. 
with no expence to their maſters 1 for, as they are cloven- 


to be houſed, as their wool ſupplies them with a warm co- 
rering. Satisfied with a ſmall portion of vegetables and 


are till more moderate in what they drink, as their mouths 
2 greater quantity than any other animal. The natives 


The dogs have much trouble to follow them; and, if they 
do not come up with them before they gain the rocks, 


purſuit, Wy 5 $42 ($8 | 1 2 
The pacos are a ſubordinate kind to the lamas, much in 


ſmaller, and not ſo ſerviceable ; but their fleece is more uſe- 
ful: their wool is fine and long, and is a ſort of merchan- 
diſc, as valuable as ſilk. _ The natural colour of the paces 
1s that of a dried roſe- leaf, which is ſo fixed, that it under- 
goes no alteration under the hands of the manufacturer. 
They not only make good gloves and ſtockings of this wool, 


price, and exceed thoſe of the Levant. 5 i 
The pacos al ſo reſemble the lamas in their form, except 
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'the mountains. The ſnow and ice-ſeem rather agreeable 
than inconvenient to them. When wild, they keep to- 
gether in locks, and run very ſwift; and, as ſoon as they 
perceive a ſtranger, they take flight, driving their young 


= 


- 

4 before them. The ancient monarchs of Peru rigorouſly 

: prolubited the hunting of them, as they multiply bug lowly; 
s but, ſince the arrival of the Spaniards in theſe parts, their 

17 zumder is greatly decreaſed, ſo that at preſent there are 

7. 


ery few remaining. Phe * of theſe animals is not ſo 


2 
cv 
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. 1 ; 
lity. 


A little turned up at the end. It is cloven-footed, like the 


belly and ſides. Theſe animals differ in colour; ſome are 


Theſe uſeful, and even neceſſary animals, are attended 


footed, they do not require to be ſhod, nor do they require 


ras, they want neither corn nor hay to ſubſiſt them; theß 
are continually moiſtened with ſaliva, which they have in 


hunt the huanacus, or wild lama, for the ſake of its fleece. 
both the hunters and dogs are obliged to deſiſt in their 


the ſame proportion as the aſs is to the herſe: they are 


but alſo form it into quilts and carpets; which bring a higher _ 


ing that their legs are ſhorter, and their muzzle thicker and 
coſer. They inhabit and climb over the higheſt parts of | 
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good as that of the huanacus; and they ate only ſo 

| — for their fleece, and the — 3 
method of taking them, proves their extreme timidity, « | 
rather their weakneſs. The hunters. having driven th. 
lock into a narrow pallage, acroſs which they have ſtretchi Wi 
_ . rope about four feet 8 
pieces of linen or cloth hanging on it, the animals ae 6 
_. intimidated at theſe rags agitated by the wind, that they 
ſtop, and, crowding together in a heap, the hunters kill prez | 


pacos, they leap over the rope with great ayility. The Wi 
5 example is immediately followed by the whole 40 i a 


more valuable than the lamas, might thrive upon our 


found in the valleys, and die if brought into hot countries; 


account of their ſlowneſs, and the difficulty with | 


the fore feet. The ai has a ſhort tail, and three nu 
every foot. The noſe of the unan is likeyiſe much Joog\ | 
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om the ground, with a number of 


numbers of them with the greateſt eaſe; but if there are ar 
Huanacus among the flock, which are leſs timid than the 


they eſcape the ſtratagem of their purſuers. 

With reſpect to the domeſtic pacos, they are uſed to 
carry burdens, like the lamas ; but, being ſmaller an 
weaker, they carry much leſs weight. They are likeyic 
of a more ſtubborn nature; and, when ond they reſt yith 
their load, they will ſuffer themſelves to be cut to pieces 
ſooner than riſe. The Indians have never made uſe of the 
milk of theſe animals, as they have ſcarcely e to ſup- 
ply their own young. The great profit derived from their 
wool, has induced the Spaniards to endeavour to naturalize Wl 
them in Europe: they have tranſported them into Spain, in Wl 
Hopes to raiſe the breed in that country; but, the clinae Wn 
not agreeing with their nature, not one of them lived: Wu 
Jam, nevertheleſs, perſuaded, that theſe animals, which av Wa 
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mountains, eſpecially upon the Pyrenean. Thoſe who 
brought them into Spain, did not conſider that they can 
exiſt, even in Peru, only in the cold regions; that is, on 
the top of the higheſt mountains; that they are never tobe 


that, conſequently, in order to preſerve them, they ſhould be 
landed, not in Spain, but in Scotland, and even in Norws, 
and with greater certainty at the foot of the Pyrenem, 
Alpine, or other mountains, where they might climb d 


attain to the region that moſt agrees with their nature. 


Tu UNAN, AND THE Al.] Theſe two animals be 
the epithet of /oth given to them both, by moſt authors, on 


they walk. The unan has no tail, and only two nails o 
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the forchead higher, and the ears longer 


differs alſo in the hair. As for the internal parts; its viſcera 


are both formed and ſituated different; but the moſt 
diſtinctive, and; at the ſame time, the moſt fingular cha-. 
racter, 1s; that tlie unan has forty- fix ribs, while the ai has 

but twenty-eight; This alone fuppoſes two ſpecies, quite. _ 


diſtin& one from the other; and theſe forty-fix ribs, in an 


animal whoſe body is fo ſhort, is a kind of exceſs or error 


bodies are ene e 3 thick, not one of 
them is found to have ſo p 


in nature; for, even in the largeſt animals, and thoſe whoſe 


many. The e only 
forty ribs, the horſe thirty-ſix, the ram thirty, the dog 


twenty-ſix; and the human ſpecies twenty-four, &c. This 
difference in the conſtruction of the unan and the ai, ſup- 
poſes a greater diſtance between theſe two kinds than there 


is between that of the cat and the dog, which have the 


ſame number of ribs; for the external differences are no- 
thing in compariſon with the internal ones, which are the 


cauſes of the others. Theſe animals have neither inciſive 
nor canine teeth; their eyes are dull and heavy ; their 
mouths wide and thick; their fur coarſe and ſtaring, and 


like dried graſs; their thighs ſeem almoſt e ted from 
the haunch ; their legs very ſhort, and badly ſhaped; 
have no ſoles to the feet, nor toes ſeparately moveable, but 


only two or three claws, exceflively long, and crooked: 
downwards and backwards. Unfurniſhed with teeth, they 


cannot ſeize any prey, nor feed upon fleſh, nor even upon 
vegetable food. Reduced to live on leaves and wild fruits, 
they take up a long time in crawling to a tree, and are 


fill longer in climbing up to the branches. During this 


low and painful labour, which ſometimes laſts many days, 
they are obliged to ſupport the moſt preſſing hunger; and 


when, at length, one of them has accomplithed its end, it 


faſtens itſelf to the tree, crawls from branch to branch, 


and, by degrees, ſtrips the whole tree of its foliage. In 


this manner, it remains ſeveral weeks without moiſteni 

its dry food with any liquid; and, when it has conſu 

its ſtore, and the tree is entirely naked, yet unable to 
deſcend, it continues on it till hunger preſſes, and that be- 


coming more powerful than the fear of danger or death, it 


drops, like a peleſs, heavy maſs, to the ground, without 


wing . of exerting any effort to break the violence f 
all, 7 BAT | 


On the ground, theſe animals are expoſed to all. their 
enemies; and, as their fleſh is not abſolutely bad, —_— 
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Jon by the fide of its body. Its head is then ered, and 


Ae Laps its drink like a dog, and 
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_ killed by men and beaſts of prey. They ſeem to multi, 
but little, or, if they produce very often, it is only a Pu BÞ 
number, as they are furniſhed but with two-teats;/everr Wil 
thing concurs, therefore, to their deſtruction, and the ſpe. "ll 
cies ſupports itſelf with great difficulty. It is true, that, 
. although they are ſlow, heavy and almoſt. incapable of mo- 
tion, 2 they are hardy, ſtrong, and can abſtain à long 
time from food; covered alſo with a thick and coarſe fur, 
and unable ſcarcely to move, they waſte but little, and fatten 
by reſt, however poor and dry their food is. Although 
they have neither horns on their heads, nor hoofs to their 
feet, nor inciſive teeth in the lower jaw, they are, natwith- 
ſtanding, among the number of ruminating animals, and 
have, like them, four ſtomachs; ſo that they, conſequent- 
ly, can compenſate for the quality of their food, by the 
quantity they take at a time; and, what is ſtill more ſingu- 
lar is, that, inſtead of having, like other ruminating animals, 
very long inteſtines, theirs are very ſhort, like thoſe of the 


carnivarous hi 8 
Both theſe animals belong to the ſouthern parts of the 
New Continent, and are never to be met with in the Old. 
The unan, as well as the ai, is to be met with in the deſarts 
of America, from Braſil to Mexico; but they have never 
inhabited the northern countries. They cannot endure cold + 
nor rain; the change from wet to dry, ſpoils their fur, 
which then reſembles. badly-dreſled hemp, rather than woot 
. oo 5 OR 
Tus SvrIKaT.] This animal is a native of Surinam; 
and the other  provinces- of South Americas It is very 
*, lively and ſubtle; it ſometimes walks on its hinder legs, 
and often ſits upright on them, with its fore paws hanging 


., *- moves. upon the neck as on a pivot. It is not ſo big a8 2 
rabbit, and nearly reſembles the marmoſe in ſize; its tail is 
, fomewhat longer, and its ſnout is more prominent and 
| raiſed. It is more like the coati than any other animal. Its 
character likewiſe is nearly original, ſince it neither belongs 
to the coati, nor the hyzna. "Theſe two are the only ani- 
mals who have four toes to every foot. 5 

- This: animal eats raw meat with eagerneſs, and particu- 
- Aarly poultry, It is fond: of fiſh, and {till more of eggs. It 
+ will eat neither fruit nor bread. It makes uſe of its fore 
feet, like the ſquirrel, to carry its food to its mouth; it 
will not touch water, unleſ 
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Tur TARSIER. || THE PHALANGER, | 


., ic luke-warmi. Of one which I'had in my poſſeſſion, its 
ery ſtrong. 


common drink was its own urine, 2 * mp 
orten ſcrate the 


nell. It did not chew: its food, but 


brick or plaiſtered walls with its nails. It was ſo well 


0 ++ + 
wy * 
5 28 **4 
— 27 3 


tamed, that it anſwered to its name, when called; it went 
about the houſe like a-cat, and had two Voices; one like 
the barking of a young dog, when it was left long alone, or 


heard an unuſual ngiſe.z on the contr 


ary, when it was 


careſſed, or when it ſhewed: ſome token of pleaſure, it made 


a noile as ſtrong as that of a rattle briſkly turned. It was 


2 female animal, and only lived one winter, notwithſtand- 
ing all the care that was taken to feed and keep it warm. 


Taz TARSIER is an animal remarkable for the length 
of its hind legs. The bones of the feet, and eſpecially _ 
thoſe which compoſe the upper in of the tarfus, are 
om this very character 
It has five toes to every foot; it 


ol an extraordinary ſize; and it is 
we have taken its name. 


has, as I e ſay, four hands; for the toes are very long, 
* 


and ſufiicie 


divided: the largeſt of thoſe behind, or the 
| thumb, is terminated by a flat claw; and, although the 
 daws of the other toes are pointed, they are, at the ſame 


time, ſo ſhort and ſo ſmall, they do not prevent the animal 


from uſing its fore feet likę hands. The jerboa, on the 
contrary, has only four toes, and four long and crooked 
claws, on its fore feet; and, inſtead of a thumb, it has only 

3 tubercle without any claw ; but, what removes it farther - 
from our tarſier, is, that it has only three fingers, or thres 


great claws, in the hind feet, 


TAE PHALANGER.] Theſe animals, which have been 
ſent to us by the name of Surinam rats, have much leſs » 
alinity with rats, than with the animals of the ſame climate 
of which we have given the hiſtory, under the names of 5 

of 


N : 


narmoſe, and cayopoline. As it has never been named 
any artiſt or traveller, we have denominated it from its cha- 
racter, which is totally different from that of any other 


animal, and have called it phalanger, from its phalanges ö | 


being fingularly formed, and becauſe: its two fore toes ate 


conjoined in ſuch a manner, that this double toe appears. . 

like a hoof, ſeparated only near the Claws; the thumb is 

kparated from the fingers, and has no claw at its extremitys 
Theſe animals vary in the colour of the hair; they are 
fall rabbit, or a yery large rat, and 

length of their tail, * 7 


about the ſize of a 
ce remarkable for the exceſſive 
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Eaſt Indies are much ſmaller, and their colours uniform. | 
Theſe are true ſquirrels which climb'up trees, and produce 


external form. 


wards had it diſſected, and obſerved, that the hamſter it- 


; $7 © . 
= 6 1 1 , 
. 
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and the form of their teeth, which alone is ſullicjent i 
diſtinguiſh the phala ger r from the marmoſe, the'fariga, the 
rat, and every other ſpecies of animals with wilieh it way » 
be ſuppoſed to relate. * 


$ 
: 4 * 
* * 


. This animal was font from Ame. | 


rica, by the name of the arange-coloured ſquirrel,” It is, 
however, not a ſquirrel, although ſufficiently reſembling it 
by the ſhape of the tail; for it not only differs by many ex- 
ternal characters, but alſo by its nature and manners. 7 
The coquallin is much larger than the ſquirrel; it ia 


beautiful animal, and very remarkable for its colour, its 


belly being of a fine yellow, and its head, as well as body, 
varied with white, black, brown, and orange; it covers its 
back with its tail, like the ſquirre), but has not, like that 
animal, ſmall bruſhes of hair at the tips of the ears; it 


never climbs up any trees, and dwells in the hollows and 


under the roots of trees, like the animal we have termel 


 ſaifſe. In ſuch places, it builds its neſt, and rears up. it 


young; it likewiſe ſtores its little habitation with corn and 
fruit, to feed on during the winter; it is a jealous and 
poſſible to be tamed. . ok „ 3B OR 


The coquallin is only found in the ſouthern parts of 


7 


America ; the. white and orange-coloured ſquirrels of the 


their young on them; while the coquallin, and the Ame- 
rican ſuiſle ö 


no other affinity with the ſquirrel, than a reſemblancein the 
C 


Tas HAMSTER, ox GERMAN Manor, is one of the 
moſt famous, and moſt pernicious rats that exiſt, We 
have fed one of theſe animals for many months, and after- 


ſembled more the water- rat, than any other animal ; it x- 
ſembled it alſo in the ſmallneſs of its eyes, and the finenels 
of its hair; but its tail is not ſo long as that of a Water. 
rat; but, on the contrary, it is much ſhorter than that of 
the ſhort-tailed mouſe. All theſe animals live under the 
earth; and ſeem to be animated with the ſame jnſtind; 
they have nearly the ſame habits, and particularly that o 
collecting corn, &c. and making great magazines in thei 
holes. NES GN. GS 5 EE ” r 1 75 i 5 


e, burrow under ground, like rabbits, and have. | 


The habitations of the hamſters are different, according 
to the ſex, the age, and alſo the quality of the land they in- 
habit. That of the male hamſter is an oblique pallage, and .. 
at the entrance is a portion of earth thrown up. Ara dif- 
tance from this entrance, there is a ſingle hole, which de- 
ſcends in a perpendicular manner to the chambers, or cavi- 
| ties, of the habitation. There is no hillock of earth near 

that hole; which makes us preſume, that the oblique en- 
trance is made hollow from the outſide, and that the per- 
pendicular hole, by which they come out, is worked within 
fide, from the bottom to the topp. | 

The habitation of the female has alſo an oblique 


holes, by which the young ones may come in and go out, 
The male and the female have each their ſeparate abode ; 
that of the female is deeper than that of the male, 
The perpendicular hole is the common paſſage for coming 
in and going out. By the oblique tour, they throw out 
the earth they ſcratch up. This paſſage alſo has a gentle 
declivity into ſome of the cavities, and another more ſteep 
into others, which ſerves for a free circulation of the air 
in this ſubterraneous habitation. The cavity where the 
female breeds her young, contains no proviſion, but only a 
| neſt formed of ftraw, or graſs. The depth of Ky er is 
| very different. The young hamſter, of a old, makes 
its burrow only a foot deep, while the old animal often 
| hollows it to the depth of four or five feet. All the cavities 
communicate together in one habitation, which is about 
eight or ten feet diameter. LORE Der 
[| Theſe animals ſtore their magazines with dry clover, 
corn, and other grain; beans and peaſe they likewiſe pro- 
vide themſelyes with; all theſe _— are particularly care- 
ful to ſeparate from the huſk, which, with every other- 
matter they do not make uſe of, they carry out of their ha- 
bitation by their oblique paſſage. e 
The hamſter commonly gets in its winter proviſions at 
the latter end of Auguſt, When it has filled its magazines, 
it covers them over, and ſhuts the avenues to them ele- 
fully with earth. This precaution renders the diſcavery of 
theſe animals very difficult. The heaps of earth which 
they throw up before the oblique paſſage, are the onl 
marks to trace their habitations, The moſt uſual method 
of taking them, is by digging them out of their holes, 
| Which 1s attended wit be... trouble, on account of the 
depth and extent of their we "ao : however, a man verſed 
| 7 4 | In 


paſſage, with two, three, and even eight perpendicular 
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238 NATURAL HISTORY. | | 

in this buſineſs, commonly effects his purpoſe with gro 
ſucceſs. In autumn, he ſeldom fails of finding two g 

. buſhels of corn in each of their habitations; and he draw; 

5 oe profit from the ſkins of the animals. The hamfter 

ring forth their young two or three times in a, year, and 


ſeldom leſs than five or ſix each time. Some years there 
are great numbers of them to be ſeen, and in others, ſcarcely 
any to be met with. They multiply in great numbers when 
the ſeaſons are wet, which cauſes a great ſcarcity of grain, 
by the deyaſtation theſe animals make, 8 | 
The hamſter begins to burrow at the age of ſix weeks, or. 
two months; howeyer, it never copulates in the firlt year 
of its growth. _ e 
The pole- cat is a great enemy to the hamſters, which 
he deſtroys in a great number; he not only purſues themon 
land, but follows them into their burrows, and feeds on 
them there. 1 . 
The back of the hamſter. is commonly brown, and the 
belly black; however, there are ſome of a grey colour; 
and this difference may proceed from their age. Beſides 
theſe, there are ſome often met with which are entirely 


T) he hamfters deſtroy each other, like field- mice; two of 
them being put into the ſame cage, the female ſtrangled the 
male in the night-time ; and, having divided the muſcles 
that held the jaws, ſhe devoured great part of its viſcera. 
There are numbers produced. in one year, inſomuch, that, 

in ſome parts of Germany, a*reward is fixed on their heads. 
They are likewiſe in ſuch great numbers, that their fur is 
ſold exceedingly cheap. i 1 © og 


* 


Tus BoBak, anD oTHER MARMOTS.] The name of 
the Straſbourg marmot has been affixed to the hamſter, and 
that of the Poland marmot to the bobak : but, it is certain, 
that the hamſter is not a marmot ; and it is alſo probable, 
that the bobak is one, as it only differs from the marmot 
of the Alps, by the colour of its fur, which is not quite 0 
y. There is a great claw, or toe, to the fore feet of the 
hamſter, while the marmot has only four toes to each foot; 
but in other reſpects it perfectly reſembles it, which makes 
us preſume they do nat form two diſtin& and ſeparate 
ſpecies, It is the ſame with reſpe& to the Canadian mar- 

mot, or monax, which ſome travellers have termed the 
wobifiler. It only ſeems to differ from the marmot by the 
Tall, whigh is thicker pf hair. hay Goa, 
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8 M e CRT 23 1 
The Canadian monax, the Poland bobak, and the Alpine i 
marmots, are, indeed, probably all the ſame kind of animal, 18 
under different denominations, As this ſpecies prefers _— 
the coldeſt and higheſt mountains in Poland, Ruffia, and ES 
other parts of the north of Europe, no wonder it is found in | | 
Canada, where it is only ſomewhat leſs than in Europe. 5 1 
The Siberian animal alſo called b the Ruſſians Feuras 1 | 
bla, is a kind of marmot, ſtill lefs than the Canadian | | | 
nnn. OSS es _-18 
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Jeaoa is a generical name, which we make uſe of 
in this place, to denote thoſe remarkable animals whoſe legs 
are extremely diſproportionate z thoſe before being not 
above an inch long, and the others about two inches 
one fourth, exactly reſembling thoſe of a bird. There are 
four diſtin ſpecies, or varieties of this kind. Firſt, the 

- Tarſer, which we have already ſpoken of, and which is 
| certainly a particular ſpecies, as its toes are made like thoſe 
of a monkey, having five on each foot. Secondly, the | 
Jerboa, whoſe feet are like the 127505 with four claws on = 
thoſe before, and three on thoſe behind. "Thirdly, the | | | 
Alagtaga, whoſe feet are formed like thoſe of the jerboa, 
wad this difference, that they have five toes on the fore, and 
three on the hinder feet, with a ſpur or a kind of thumb, 
cr a fourth toe, much ſhorter than the others. Fourthly, 
the Daman Iſrael, or Lamb of 1ſrael, which has four toes to 
the fore feet, and five to the hinder, which may pollibly be 
the fame animal which Linnæus has deſcribed by the name 
| of Mas Langip ss. oC nr is gp 
The head of the jerboa is floped ſomewhat in the mann 
ner of a rabbit; but the eyes are larger, and the ears | 
| ſhorter, though elevated and open, with reſpect to its ſize: 
its noſe and hair are of a fleſh colour, its mouth ſhort and 
thick, the orifice of the mouth very narrow, the upper jaw 
yery full, the lower narrow and ſhort, the teeth like thoſe 
| Of the rabbit; the muſtachos are compoſed of Jang black 
and white hairs ; the fore feet are very ſhort, and never 
touch the ground; they are furniſhed: with four claws, 
which are only uſed as hands to carry the food to the ani- 
mal's mouth; the hind feet have but three claws, the 
middle one longer than the other two; the tail is three 
tmes as large as its body, and is covered with ſhort, ftub- 
born hair, of the ſame colour as that on the back, but tufted _ ee Free 
at the end with longer and ſofter hair; the legs, noſe and _ 
fes are bare, and of a fleſh colour; the upper Pee the 955 
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| head and back are coyered with an aſh-coloured hai | the 
ſides, throat and belly are whitiſh ; and below the loin. © 
and near the tail, there is a large, black, tranſverſal band, 1 


* 


in form of a creſcent, _ i 
Theſe little animals commonly conceal their hands, or 
fore feet, within their hair; ſo that they are ſaid, by ſome, to 
have only hinder feet. When they move from one place to 
another, they do not walk, that is, advance one foot before 
the other, but jump, or bound, about four or five feet at 3 
time: this they do with the greateſt eaſe and ſwiftneſs, 
holding themſelves ere, after the manner of birds when 
they hop on the ground, They reſt themſelves in a kneel. 
ing poſture, and only fleep in the day, In the night-tine, 
they ſeck for their food, like hares, and, like them, feed on 
raſs, corn, and other grain. They are of a gentle natur, 
Boe not to be tamed beyond a certain limit, They burrow : 
like rabbits, and in much leſs time, They lay up ſtore of 
graſs, about the latter end of ſummer, in their habitation, | 
and, in cold countries, remain in them during the yipter, 
They are found in Syria, Phoenicia, Barbary, &c, 
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Tak IcynEvMoN,] This animal is domeſtic in Egypt, 
like our cat; and, like that, is ſerviceable in deſtroying rats 
and mice; but, its inclination for prey, and its inſtinct is 
much ſtronger, and more extenſive than the cat's; for it 
bunts alike, birds, quadrupeds, ſerpents, lizards, and in- 
ſeQs ; it attacks every living creature in general, and feeds 
entirely on animal fleſh ; its courage is equal to the ſhary- 
neſs of its appetite ; it is neither frightened at the anger of 
the dog, nor the malice of the cat, nor even dreads the bite 
of the ſerpent ; it purſues them with eagerneſs, ſeizes on 
and kills them, however venomous they may be. As ſoon 
as it begins to feel the impreſſions of their yenom, it imme- 
diately goes in ſearch of antidotes, and particularly a root 
that the Indians call by its name, and which, ney oh is 
one of the moſt powerful remedies in nature, againlt the 

dite of the viper. It ſucks the eggs of the crocodile, 2 
well as thoſe of fowls and birds ; it alſo kills and feeds on 
young crocodiles, when they are ſcarcely come out of ther | 
ſhell; and, as fable commonly accompanies truth, it has 
currently reported, that, by virtue of this antipathy, the | 
ichneumon enters the body of the crocodile, when. it 
aſleep, and never quits it till 
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it has deyoured its entrails. 
Naturaliſts have ſuppoſed many kinds of ichneumons 
becauſe there are ſome larger than others, and of * — 
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| 
THE ICHWEPMON. "THE Fobran. of 
red hair; but, if we conſider, that, being frequent! 5 | 
— in houſes, they have, like other domeſtic Amke a 
ne varieties, we ſhall readily perceive, that this di- 
recfity of colour, and this difference of ſize, only indicates 
| ſimple varieties, not ſufficient to conſtitute a ſeparate ſpecies, 1 
It alſo appears, that the ichneumons in Egypt, which ma | | 
The ichneumon lives very willingly by the fides of | 
ivers, inundations, and other waters. It quits its habita- | 
tion to ſeek its prey near babitable places. It ſometimes ' © 
carries its head erect, foreſhortens its body, and raiſes itſelf 
upon its hind legs ; at other times, it creeps and lengthens 18 
itſelf like a ſerpent ; it often fits upon its hind feet, and | 
oftener ſprings upon its prey; its eyes are lively, and full | 
of fire; its aſpect is beautiful, the body very active, | 
| the legs ſhort, the tail thick and very long, and the hair | 
rough and briſtly. Both male and female have a remarkable | 
orihce, independent of the natural paſſages. It is a kind ET 
of pocket, into which an odoriferous liquor filters; They - | 
pretend, that it opens this bag, or pocket, to refreſh itſeft '| 
when too hot. Its noſe is very ſharp, and its mouth F 
narrow, which prevents it from ſeizing and biting any 
thing very large; but this defect is amply ſupplied by _ | 
its agility, — and by its power; it very eafily -—M 
| ftrangles a cat, although much bigger and ſtronger than OY 
itſelf; it often fights with dogs; and, of whatever =, they 
are, it commonly gets the better of them. i 07 


Tas Fossan is called, by ſome travellers, the Genet o 
Madagaſcar ; but it is, in general, much ſmaller than the 
genet ; and what proves to us its net being of that kind, is, 
that it has no odoriferous bag, the eſſential attribute be- 
longing to that animal, Tts manners are much like thoſe 
of our pole-cat;z and, when the male foflan is in heat, it 
emits a very ſtrong ſmell, like muſk. , It eats both fleſh 
and fruit, but prefers the laſt. Tt is a very wild animal, 
nd very difficult to be tamed, The eye of the foſſan re- 

| preſents a black globe, very large in compariſon with the 
rhe its head, which gives this animal a miſchievous 
The animal called Berba in Guinea, ſeems to be the 


lame as the foflan, conſe uently this ies exiſts in Africa 
& well as in Aſia, | * ets pope ron: 
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Tun VANS IR E.] Thoſe who have ſpoken of this hs 
mal, have taken it for the ferret, which indeed it reſemble 
in many reſpects, though it differs from it by chargers 


ſtrong enough to make it a diſtin ſpecies. The vanſice 
has twelve teeth, or grinders, in its upper jaw, while the 
ferret has only eight. The vanſire alſo differs by the colour 
of its hair, from all ferrets ; although thoſe, like 


much, both male and female. oY 
The animal called by ſome the Weaſel of Java, and by 


other animal man is careful of rearing and ineteaſing, vary 


. others the Ferret of Java, may poiſibly be the ſame as the 


Tux Maxz.) This name of Maki has been given to 
many different kinds of animals. The firſt claſs is the 
mocock, or maucaucau. The fecond is the mongooz, com- 
monly called the brown mali; and the third Eind is the 
vari, called by ſome the pied mali. 8 


The maucaucau is a beautiful animal, remarkable for the | 


largeneſs of its eyes, and the length of the hinder legs, 
which by far exceed thoſe before; by its-beautiful and long 


tall, which is continually elevated and in motion, and upon 


which are upwards of thirty rings, alternately black and 


white, all 4 diſtinct and ſeparate one from the ther. It 
is gentle; and, although it greatly reſembles the monkey in 


many particulars, it is not ſo malicious in its nature. Its 


a gregarious animal, commonly found in company in its 


natural ſtate; in Madagaſcar, thirty or forty are ſeen herd 


ing together. It fleeps in a fitting poſture, with its ſnout 
reſting upon its breaſt; its body is no thicker than that of 
a cat; but it is longer; and it appears larger; as the legs of 
the animal are very long, The hair is very ſoft, and ſtands 
almoſt upright. — at 0 
The mongooz is leſs than the maucaucau; but its hair 
is, like that, of a ſhort and ſilken nature, but a little curled; 
the noſe is alſo thicker, and much reſembling that of the 
vari. I had a mongooz in my poſſeſſion for ſeveral years; 
its coat was of a brown colour, the eyes yellow, the 


black, and the ears ſhort. It had à cuſtom of pla fing 


with and biting its tail, and had, by this method, let 

it by four or five of the laſt vertebre, Whenever it get 
looſe, it viſited the ſhops in the neighbourhood, and wodl 
make free with fruit, ſugar, : * 
which, it would open the boxes. At ſuch times, it w 
difficult to retake him; and it would bite thoſe that at 


- 


tempted it, even its keeper. | | be 


ſweetmeats, &c. to obtain 
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THE LORTI. THE JAVELIN BAT, 8 

| Thevari is much larger, ſtronger and wilder than the 

maucaucau, and is even exceedingly ſavage and miſchievous 
in its free ſtate. © Travellers tell us, that theſe animals are 

as furious as o_ and very difficult to be tamed; and | 
that its voice is ſo very loud, that, when there are only tu. 
together is the woods, it might be imagined, that the noife _ bi 
they made, proceeded from an hundred. Its hair, in : ; 
general, is much longer than that of the maucaucau; and 
* has a kind of ruff round the neck, conſiſting of very long . 
hair, In other reſpects, its hair is black and white, and, =! 
although very long, ſtands nearly upright; its fnout is | 1 
thicker and longer than that of the maucaucau; its ears 
much ſhorter, and edged with long hair; and jts eyes are of 
ſo deep an orange colour, that, if not minutely inſpected, 
they appear to be red. . COLE La 

The maucaucau, the mongooz, and the vari, are all of 
the ſame country. They ſeem to be confined to Mada- 
raſcar, Mozambia, and the neighbouring lands of theſe 
iſlands, | EE FV 
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Tax Log is a little animal, found in Ceylon, very re- / 1 

markable for the ſingularity of its conformation. It is, per- 8 [| 

| haps, of all animals, the longeſt in proportion to its fize, 

having nine vertebræ in the loins; whereas other quadrupeds 

| have only five, fix, or ſeven. The body appears the longer 

for having no tail, In other reſpeRs, it reſembles thoſe of i 

the maki kind, as wall in the hands and feet, as in the qua= _ 

lity of the hair, the number of teeth, and the ſharpneſs of 

its ſnout. This animal ſeems to be the ſame as that which 

| Thevenot ſpeaks of in the following terms :—* I ſaw,” 

ſays he, * a monkey at Mogul, which had been brought 

* thither from Ceylon. It was greatly valued on account 

of its ſize, it being not bigger than a man's fiſt, It is a 

different kind from the common monkey, having a flat 

* forehead, eyes. round and large, and of a bright yellow 

colour, like thoſe of ſome cats; its ſnout is very pointed 

a the inſide of the ears is yellow; and it had no tail, 

. When I examined it, it ſat erect on its hind feet, folded 
the others acroſs its breaſt, and looked around it, at the 
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ſpectators, without the leaſt fear.“ 


N Tas JaveLin Bar.] The animal in queſtion, we have 
F ingtel the javelin bat, from a fort of comb, or mem- 
| 1 its noſe, which perfectly reſembles the head of 4 
ce. Although. this character alone is nearly ſufficient to 
2 | ts diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh it from all other animals, yet we can hdd ji 
Others, as its having ſcarcely any tail, and its hair and ft 
being nearly like the common bat, with this difference, tha 
inſtead of having ſix inciſive teeth in the lower jaw, it hy 
only four. This kind of bat is very common in Americ.. 
and never found in Europe. Ch ng 
There is another bat in Senegal, which has N 
brane upon its noſe, not in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, as ii 
one ſpecies we have obſerved, or the head af a javelin, 
in this, but in the ſhape of an oval leaf. [Theſe three bats 
being of different climates, are not ſimple - varieties, dat! 
diftin& and ſeparate ſpstismsmsmg‚ ER 
Bats, which have, in other reſpects, 2 affinity with 
birds, by their power of flying, and by the ſtrength of the 
pectoral muſcles, ſeem to reſemble them ſtill more in the 
membranes, or combs, which they have on their face; for 
moſt birds have alſo combs, or membranes, about their beak; 
or head, which ſeem, in-eyery reſpect, as ſuperfluous u 
thoſe of the bat kind. 5 | © 4 


CH A P. XX. 


Of the Serval—The Ocelot—The Margay—The Faitall, ail 
the Adil — The Jſatis— The Glutton—The Stinking Pal. 
cats Ihe Pekan, and the V. E Sable Me Leming= 

The Canadian Otter —The Seal — Te Sea Lion — Ie Miſt 

. —The Dugon— The Manat, J 


THE SERVAI. TI I'S animal has been kept ali 
| | 1 ſeveral years in the royal menageri; 

by the name of the tiger cat; and we ſhould have fill r. 
mained ignorant of its true name, if M. de Montmirail bat 
not diſcovered it in the account of an Italian voyage, which 
he has tranſlated :—* The maraputia, which the 0 
in India call ſerval, ſays Vincent Maria, * is awild and 
& ferocious animal, much larger than the wild cat, and 
% ſomething lefs than the civet, which it differs from by i 
head being rounder and thicker in proportion 0 ft 
e body, and its face ſinking in about the middle of it. 
<< reſembles the panther in the colour of the hair, which l 
% brown upon the head, back and ſides, and white unde 
« the belly; alſo in the ſpots, which are diſtinct, equal 
<« diſtributed, and leſs than thoſe of the panther; its © 
« are very brilliant; its whiſkers are compoled of long 1 


* 
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N 
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40 flir briſtles; its tail is ſhort 3. its feet large, and armed 
« with long and hooked claws. It lives among the moun- 


« tains of India, and is very ſeldom ſeen on the ground; it 


« remains almoſt continually upon high trees, where it 


« catches birds; on which it feeds, It leaps alſo as nimbl 
« 2s a monkey, and goes from one tree to another wi 

« ſuch great addreſs and agility, that it paſſes over a great 
« ſpace in a ſhort time, and, we may ſay, only appears and 


« diſappears. It is ferocious in its nature, but flies at the 


Neither captivity, nor. good or bad treatment, will tame 


or ſoften the ferocity of this animal. It ſeems to be the 
ſame creature as the tiger- cat of Senegal and the Cape of 
Good Hope, which, according to the teſtimony of travellers, 


reſembles our cat in its ſhape and ſixe. This animal,” 
they ſay, “ is four times as large as a cat, of a voracious 
« nature, and feeds like the monkey, the rat, &c. 


Tur Ockror is a ferocious and carnivorous animal, 
which muſt be placed next the, jaguar, or the cougar; for 


it is very near the ſize, and reſembles them in its na- 
ture and figure.” A male and female ocelot were.ſhewn at 
the fair of St. Ovid, in September of 1764. They came 


from the countries adjoining to Carthagena, and had been 
taken flom their mother in the month of October, 1763 ; 
they became ſo ſtrong and cruel at three months old, as to 
devour the bitch which had nurſed them. When we ſaw 
them, they were about a year old, and about two feet long. 


They had then, probably, only attained one half or two 
| thirds of their growth. "Theſe animals were ſhewn by the 
name of the tiger-cat; but we have rejected this denomina- 


tion as precarious and cenfuſed, eſpecially as the jaguar, 
ſerval, and-the margay, have been ſent to us with the ſame 


name; thoſe three animals are very different from each 


other, and from the animal we are at preſent treating of, _ 
When the ocelot has arrived at its full growth, it is two 


| feet and an half high, and about four feet long ; the tail, 
although of a Cufficient length, does not touch the ground 


when it is hanging down, and conſequently-is not two feet 


long. his animal is very voraeious, but at the ſame time 
timid; he yery ſeldom attacks the human ſpecies, and 


is terrified at the ſight of a dog. When it is purſued, it 
ſlies to the foreſts, and climbs up a tree to ſave itſelf, where 
it ſleeps, and watches for its prey, on which it ſprings when 
within its command ;. it prefers blood to fleſh ; and this . 8 

| | e 
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_ - "the feaſon why it deſtroys ſuch a number of animals; fc 
Aiüſtead of ſatisfying its hunger by devouring them, it only 
aguuenches its thirſt by ſucking their bio. 
In its oaptive ſtate, it preſerves its ferocious nature; ng. 
thing can tame it, nor calm its "reſtleſs motion, which 
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bbliges its keeper © confine it conſtantly im a cage. 
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Tur 'MancGay is much ſmaller than che ocelot. It re. 
ſembles the wild cat in the ſize and thape of its body ; its 
bleed only is more ſquare, its ſnout longer, its ears rounder, 
= And its tail longer; its hair alſo is ſhorter, and it has black 
. i ſtreaks and ſpots on a brown ground. It was ſem us from 
cCayen, by the name of the tiger-cat; and, in fact, it par- 
1 takes of the nature of the cat and the jaguar, or the ocelot, 
| which are the two animals to which the name of tiger has 
been affixed in the New Continents} According to Fer- 
| | nandes, when this Amte has affe at its full growth, ſt 
'l ; is not quite ſo large as the civet ; and, according to Marc- 
MM grave, whoſe compariſon is juſter, it is about the ſize of a 
j | wild cat, which it alſo refembles in its natural habits, 
living only upon fowls, and other ſmall game; but it s 

very difficult to be tamed, and never loſes its natural fero- 

| city; it varies greatly in its colours, though commonly it is 
1 - Tuch as we have here deſcribed it. This animal is very 
4 common in Braſil, and in all the other provinces of South 


1 TRE Jack AL, AND THE Ap IE.] We are not certain, 
+ "that theſe two names denote two animals of different ſpecies, 
_ We only know that the jackal is a larger animal, which s 
_ | more ferocious, and difficult to be tamed, than the adil, - 
3 By the writings of travellers, it appears, that there are both 
EE | great and ſmall jackals, as well i Amerſea, as in Silefa, 
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Ruſſia, and in every part of Aﬀa, whietwe call the Levant, 
where this ſpecies is very"Bumerous,' Very troubleſome, and 
very hurtful, Theſe animals are generally about the ſize 
of our foxes ; but their legs are ſhorter';' and they are re- 
markable for the colour: their hair, which is of a glofly 
and bright yellow. T His is the reafon why many authors 
have called the jackal the golden iwo, As both the jackal 
and the adil, however; are natives of the ſame evuntries; 2 
the ſpecies has not been-altered by a ee FO 
there is a conſiderable difference in the ſize, and even in the 
nature of theſe animals, we ſhall” look on them as two 


diſtin& ſpecies, With the reſerve of uniting them, when 
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together, 


the jackal finds a place between them both. The jac#a/, or 


To the ferocity of the wolf, it joins, in fact, a litye of the 
familiarity of the dog. Its voice is a kind of a howl, mixed 


but always in packs, of twenty, thirty, or forty ; they col- 
ect together every day, to go in ſearch of their prey; they 
make themſelyes formidable to the moſt powerful animals, 
by their number; they attack every kind of beaſts or birds, 
aſmoſt in the preſence of the human ſpecies; they abruptly 
enter ſtables, ſheepfolds, and other places, without any ſign 
of fear; and when they cannot meet with any other thing, 
they will devour boots, thoes, harnefles, &c. and what leather 
they have not time to conſume, they take away with them. 
When they cannot meet with any live prey, they dig up the 
dead carcaſes of men and animals, The natives are obliged 
0 cover the graves of the dead with large thorns, and other 
things, to prevent them from ſcratching and digging up the 
| dead bodies. The dead are buried very deep in the earth ; for 
it is not a little trouble that diſcourages them. Numbers of 


doleful cry ; and, when they are once accuſtomed to feed on 


amics, and keep cloſe to the caravans. * This animal may 
be ſtiled the crow of quadrupeds; for they will eat the Fen 
putrid or infectious fleſh ; their appetite is fo conſtant, and 
ſo vehement, that the drieſt leather is ſavory to them; and 


The Isar is is very commonly ſeen in the northern coun» 


latitude ; it is nearly two feet in length; it perfectly re- 
ſembles the fox, in the form of its body, and the length of 
the tail; but its head is like that of a dog: its hair is ſofter 
than that of the common fox ; its head is ſhort in propor- 
tion to its body; it is broad towards the neck, and termi- 
nate in a ſharp-pointed ſnout, Its ears att almoſt round, 
T'cre are five toes and five claws to the fore feet, and only 
our toes and four claws to the hinder ones. The hair on 
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ball have occaſion to prove, that they cohabit and copulate 
as the ſpecies of the wolf approaches that of the dog, fo 
adil,” as Belon ſays, ig a beaſt between the wolf and the dog. 


with barking and gtoaning; it is more noiſy than the dog, 
and more voracious than the wolf; ir never ſtirs out alone, 


them work together, and accompany: their labour with a 


dead bodies, they run from country to country, follo $1 


kin, fleth, fat, excrement, or the moſt putrified animal, is 
alike to their taſte, ED i cnn. 


tries, and but rarely found on this fide ſixty-nine degrees 
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,  Þ 
every part of the body is about the length of tub ivches, i 


he voice of the iſatis partakes of the barking of the dog, | 
and the yelping of the fox. Thoſe who deal in furs, diſtin. 


Water, and traverſes the lakes, in ſearch of ; water-fowls and 
their eggs. The only enemy it has in the deſert, and col 


its legs ſhort; It is nearly of, the ſize of a ram, but as thick 


It is common in Lapland, and all the neighbouring countries 


| þ name of the Adountain Dog, is probably of the glutton [pecies, 


* 


ſmooth and ſoft as wool. 


guiſh two animals of this kind, the one white, and the 
ether aſh-coJoured : the laſt are the moſt valuable. 
The iſatis lives upon rats, hares, and birds, which it 
eatches with as much ſubtilty as the fox, It plunges in the 


countries which it inhabits, is the glutton. __ 
TEE Grur rox. The body of the glutton is thiek, and 


again; its head is ſhort, its eyes ſmall, its teeth very ſtrong, 
its tail rather ſhort, and covered with hairs to its extremity; 
it is black along the back, and of a reddiſh brown on the 
flanks; its fur is exceedingly beautiful, and much yalued, | 


of the Northern Sea, as well in Europe as in Alia, It is | 
called Carcajau in Canada, and the northernmoſt parts of 
America. The animal indicated by Fernandes, by the 


which poſſibly is diſperſed as far as the deſert mountains 
%% „ 

The legs of the glutton are not formed for running; is 
pace is very flow ; but its cunning ſupplies this dekciency ; 
it waits the arrival of its prey in ambuſh; and, in order to 
ſeize it with greater ſecurity, it chmbs up a tree, from which 
it darts down on the elk and the rein deer, and faſtens itſelf 
ſo ſtrongly with its claws and teeth, that all the efforts of the 


| 
| 
animal cannot remove it, The poor animal in vain flies wit | 
its utmoſt ſpeed ; in vain it rubs itſelf againſt trees, and 
ether objects; all is uſeleſs : faſtened on its back or loins, ; 
the glutton ſtill perſiſts in tormenting it, by digging into is i 
fleſh, and ſucking its blood, till the animal, famting with lol 
of blood, falls; then the glutton devours it by piecemeal, | | 
with the utmoſt avidity and obſtinate cruelty, It is incon- 
ceivable, what a length of time together the glutton will eat, 
ee lng a quantity of fleſh it will devour at one ſinge 2 
meal. | | al { 
From this quality, the -glutton has obtained the name of R 
the Quadruped Fulture. It is more inſatiable, and commits ng , 
le 


greater depredations, than the wolf; it would deſtroy = 


2. 


pe 


4 


ind the glutton ſtops its purſuit to feed upon the fiſh, When 
| it is deprived of any living food, it goes in ſearch of carcaſes, 


to the very bone, 


quer other animals, it ſeems ta have not the leaſt inſtin& for 
its own prefervation; It ſuffers the human ſpecies to ap- 

ach it without the leaſt appearance of fear. This indif- 
3 which ſeems to ſhew its imbecility; is occaſioned, 
perhaps; by a very different cauſe; it is certain, that the 


ſatisfy its perpetual and almoſt immediate appetite z it does 
not want for courage, ſince it attacks every animal indiffer- 
ently that comes in its way, and does not fly at the fight of 
man, nor even ſlie the leaſt mark of ſpontaneous fear. If, 
therefore, it is deficient in a proper care for its own ſafety, it 
does not ariſe from an indifference for its preſervation, but 
only from its habit of ſecurity, as it is a native of almoſt 


human ſpecies, ö | 


Yutton, it ſerves the latter as a purveyor, following it in its 


moment the glutton approaches; the iſatis, to avoid de- 


on, Both theſe animals burrow in the ground; but in 
erery other habit they are different. The iſatis often goes 


tefends itſelf with its teeth and feet, and often mortally 
wounds them; | 1 f 
The fleſh of the glutton, like that of every other voracious 
aima], is very bad food, It is only hunted after for its 
ſkin, which makes an exceedingly good and beautiful fur, 
dot inferior to the ſable and black fox. It is alſo ſaid, that, 
vien properly choſen and well dreſſed, it has a more excel- 


TH 


Uz 


Animal; if it had ſufficient agility 3, but the only animal it ig 

| capable of taking on foot, is the beaver, which it eaſily de- 
ſroys: it even often attacks that animal in its hole, and 
deyours both it and its young, if they do not get to the water 
in time; for then the beaver eſcapes its enemy by ſwimming, 
ſcratches open graves, and devours the fleſh of dead bodies 


Although this animal is ſubtle; and 1 art to con- : 


glutton is not a ſtupid animal, ſince it readily finds means to 


erery deſert country, where it ſeldom meets with any of the 
As the iſatis is not ſo ſtrong, but much ſwifter than ts 


purſuit of animals, and often depriving it of its prey, before 
it has devoured it; or, at leaſt, partaking of it; for, the 


ſtruction itſelf, leaves what remains, for the glutton to feed 


in flocks, while the glutton moves alone, or ſometimes with 
its female: they are often found together in their burrows. 
The fierceſt dogs are fearful of attacking the glutton, which 


2 any other ſkin, and even ans the beauty of a 8 
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Tux STINKING PoLECATS are found in every part of 
South America. They may be divided into four ſpecies ; 
the /qwuaſh, the conepate, the ſtink, and the zorille; the two | 

* | laſt may be regarded as originals, as we do not meet with 

 __ their figure in any other author.. 29 

The firſt of theſe animals is about ſixteen inches lone, 
| its legs are ſhort, its ſnout pointed, its ears {mal}, its hair of 
5 a deep brown, and its claws black and ſharp. It chief, 
dqells in the hollows and clefts of rocks, where it bringsfonh 
its young. It preys upon ſmall animals, birds, &c. and 
when it can ſteal into a farm-yard, it kills the poultry, but 
_ -eats only their brains. When it is purſued or offended, it 
i calls up all its diabolical ſcents to its defence, and ſends 
| forth ſuch a horrid ſtench, that it is dangerous for men d 
dogs to approach it. Its urine is apparently infected with 
this nauſeous vapour, which, however, we mult obſerye, 

does not ſeem habitual to it. e 
Among the four kinds of Hintards we have above in- 
dicated by the names of the /quaſh, conepate, ſhink, and 
zorille, the two laſt belong to the hotteſt countries of South 
America, and may poſſibly be no more than two varieties, 
and not two different ſpecies. The two firft are varieties of 
New Spain, Louifiana, Carolina, and other temperate 
climates, and ſeem to me to be two diftin& and different 
ipecies from the others; but principally the ſquaſh, which 
has a particular character, of having only four claws on the } 
tore feet, whereas all the reſt have five; but, in every other 
reſpect, theſe anima's have nearly the ſame figure, the ſame 
inſtinct, the ſame offenſive ſcent, and only differ, as I may 
ſay, by the colour and length of the hair. The ſquaſh, a 

5 has been obſerved, is of a pretty uniform brown colour, and it 
tail is not tufted like the reſt, The conepate has five white 
ſtripes on a black ground, running longitudinally from the 
head to the tail. The {kink is white on the back, and black 
on the-fides, but quite black on the head, excepting a white | 
ſtreak, which runs from the nape of the neck to the fore- 
head. Its tail is tufred, and clothed with very long white | 
hairs, mixed with ſome of a black colour. „ 
The zorille, which is alſo called mauripita, is ſtill ſmaller, 
and has a moſt beautiful tail, furniſhed with as great abun- 
dance of hair as the ſkink, from which it differs by the dil 
poſition of the ſpots. on its coat, the white ſtreaks running 
longitudinally from the head to the middle of the back, an! 
black ground; beſides which, there ate other kinds of 
ſtreaks, which pals tranſverſly over the loins, the * 
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the other white, whereas in the {Kink they are all of the f. ane 


"Ts ſpeaking of this animal ſays, one of them came 


« during the night, and the dogs that were upon the watch; 
« purſued it for ſome time, until it diſcharged its urine 


« | thought I ſhould have been ſuffocated, and the cows 
« and oxen themſelves, by their lowings, ſhewed how 
« much they were affected by the ſtench. About the 


« our cellar, but did not echale the ſmalleſt ſcent, becauſe 


« perceived it at night, by the ſhining of its eyes, killed it, 
« and at that moment its ſtench began to "ſpread. The 
« whole cellar was filled with it to ſuch a degree, that the 


% meat, bread, and other proviſions, that were kept there, 
« were ſo infected, that they were obliged to be thrown out 
4 of doors... et | bh Wis 
All theſe animals are nearly of the ſame form and ſize as 


habits; and the phyſical reſults of their generation are the 


ſame, 


of Canada have long been acquainted with the name of po- 
kan, without any knowledge of the animal to which it be- 
longs, We are alſo ignorant of the origin of the name of 
the viſan as well as of the pe4an, and it is only ſaid that they 
belong to two different animals of South America, i 
The pekan fo ſtrongly reſembles the marten, and the viſon 
the pole-cat, that we are inclined to look on them as varie- 
ties of theſe two ſpecies: and to regard the pekan as à variety 
in the ſpecies of the marten, and the viſon as a variety in that 
of the pole-cat, or, at leaſt to conſider them as ſpecies ap- 
proaching io near each other, that they do not preſent any 
real difference: the hair of the pekan and the viſon is only 
more toft, brown and gloſſy than that of the marten and pole- 


well as to the beaver, otter, and other animals of North A- 


merica, whoſe fur is more beautiful than that of thoſe of 
the ſame kind of animals in the north of Europe. 5 


* 


md me inſertion of the tail, one half of vhieh de black and 


« near the farm where 1 lived; It was in winter time, ane 


« againſt them, Although I was in my bed à good way off, 


« end of the ſame year, another of thoſe animals crept into 


« it was not diſturbed, .* A fooliſn woman, however, who 


« woman kept her bed for ' ſeveral days after, and all the 


the European polecat; they reſemble it alſo by its natural 


Tae PEKAN AND THE Vison.] The fur merchants: / 


cat, but this difference, as is known, is common to them as 
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Tux SarEE.] Almoſt every naturaliſd has ſpoken vf 
this animal without knowing any thing more of it than ig 
ſkin. Mr. Gmelin is the firſt who has given its figure and 
deſcription : he ſaw two living ones at the governor of To. 
bolſki's. The ſable, (ſays he) reſembles the marten in 
& its ſhape and habit of body, and the weaſel in the number 
“ of its teeth: it has large whiſkers about the mouth, it 
feet are broad, and armed with five claws, like the reſt of 
be its kind. Theſe characters were common. to: theſe two 
. $ fables; but one of them was of a dark brown, excepting 
4 the ears and the throat, where the hair was rather yellow; 
the other, which was ſmaller, was more of a yellowiſh ca, 
“ its ears and throat being alſo much paler. Theſe are the 
te colours they both have in winter, and which they are ſeeh 
< to change in the ſpring ; the former becoming of a yelloy 
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£ brown, the other of a pale yellow.“ . 
| Theſe animals inhabit the banks of rivers in ſhady place, 
and in the thickeſt woods: they leap with great eaſe from 
tree to tree, and are ſaid to be afraid of the ſun, which tar. 
niſhes the Juſtre of their robes in a very. ſhort time. They 
are alſo improperly ſaid by ſome, to hide themſelves, andre- 
main torpid during the winter, when it is the chief time 
they are hunted, and in which they are only in ſeaſon, u 
their ſkins are much finer and better at that time than in 
ſummer ; they live on rats, fiſh, and wild fruit: they haut 
the diſagreeable odour of their kind, which is ſtrongeſt during | 
the time their heat is on them: they are moſtly found in di- 
beria, and but very few in Ruſſia, and there are ſtill fewer 
in Lapland and other countries. The blackeſt ſkins are 
the molt eſteemed, The difference of this ſkin from others, 
conſiſts in the quality of the fur, which has no grain, and 
rubbed any way, is equally ſmooth and unrefiſting; wheres, | 
the furs of other animals, rubbed againſt the grain, give a 
ſenſation of roughneſs from their reſiſtance. _ 
The hunting of the ſable falls to the lot of condemned 
criminals, who are ſent from Ruſſia into theſe wild and ex- 
tenſive foreſts, which, for a great part of the year, are co- 
yered with ſpow : theſe unfortunate wretches remain there 
many years, and are obliged to turniſh a certain number of 
ins every year: they only kill this animal by a ſingle ball, | 
in order to damage it as little as poſſible; and ſometimes, 
inſtead of fire arms, they make uſe of the 'croſs-bow and 
very ſmall pointed arrows. As the ſucceſs of this hunting 
trade, ſuppoſes addreſs and great aſſiduity, the officers arc 
permitted to encourage the huuters, by allowing * 
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ſhare among the ſelves the ſurplus of thoſe ſkins which they 
procure ; and this, in the proceſs of a few years, amounts | 


to a very conſiderable ſum. 


The LeminG, or Laptand Marmot, is of the ſhape of 


2 mouſe, but has a ſhorter tail: its body is about the length of 
fve inches, covered with fine hair of various colours. The 


extremity of the upper part of the head is black, as are the 


neck and Shoulders 3 but the reſt of the body is reddiſh, n- 
termixed with {ſmall black ſpots of various figures : the tail, 
which is net above half an inch long, is covered with 
browniſh hairs, and the ſpots vary, alſo both in their form 
and ſize. In ſome there are many red hairs about the 


mouth, reſembling whiſkers, ſix of which are longer and 


redder than the reſt, The mouth is but ſmall, and the up- 
per lip is divided like the ſquirrel's. The remains of the food 
in the throat of this animal, incline us to imagine it rumi- 
nates, The eyes are. ſmall and black; the ears round, and 
inclining towards the neck; the legs before are ſhort, and 
thoſe behind longer, which gives it a greater degree of ſwift- 
neſs; the feet are olothed with hair, and armed with five 
very ſharp and crooked claws; the middle claw is very long, 
and the fifth is like a little finger, or the ſpur of à cock, 


ſometimes placed very high up the leg. The colour of the 


hair on the belly is whitiſh, bordering a little on yellow, 


xe. This animal, therefore, whoſe legs are very ſhort, 


runs very ſwift. It generally inhabits the mountains of 


Norway and Lapland, but deſcends in fuch great num 


ders in ſome years, and in ſome ſeaſons, that the in- 


habitants look on their arrival as a terrible ſcourge, from 


which there is no poſſibility of deliverance. They move, 
for the moſt part, in a ſquare, marching forward by night, 
and lying {till by day. Thus, like an animated torrent, 
they are often ſeen more than a mile broad, covering the 
ground, and that ſo thick, that the hindmoſt touches its 
leader, It is in vain, that the inhabitants reſiſt, or attempt 
to ſtop their progreſs; they {till keep moving forward; and 


though thouſands are deſtroyed, myriads are ſeen to ſucceed 
and make their deſtruction impracticable; they generally | 


move in lines, which are about three feet from each other, 
and exactly parallel: their march is always directed from the 
north-weſt to the ſouth-weſt, and regularly conducted from 
the beginning. Wherever their motions are turned, nothing 


can ſtop them; they go directly forward, impelled by ſome 


ſtrange power; and from the time they at firſt ſet out, they 
never think of retreating: If a lake, or a river, happens to 
| VS: | interrupt 
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interrupt their (phe 1 pn all together take the water an 
ſwim over it; a fire, a deep well, or a torrent, does not 
turn them out of their ſtrait lined direction ; they boldly 
plunge into the flames, or leap down the well,  atid are ſome. 
times ſeen climbing up on the other fide. | If they are in. 
terrupted by a boat acroſs the river while they are ſwimming 
they never attempt to ſwim round it, but mount. direQly up 
its ſides; and the boatmen, who know how vain reſiſtance 
would be, calmly ſuffer the living torrent to paſs over, 
which it does without farther damage. If they meet with 
a ſtack of hay or corn which interrupts their paſſage, inſtead 
of going over it, they gnaw their way through; if they are 
ſtopped by a houſe in their courſe, if they cannot get through 
it, they continue there till they die, It is happy, however, 
that they eat nothing that is prepared for human ſubſiſtence: 
they,never enter an houſe to deſtroy the.proviſions, but are 
contented with eating every root and vegetable that 
meet, If they happen. to paſs through a meadow, they de- 
ſtroy it in a very ſhort time, and give it an appearance of 
being burnt up and ſtrewed with aſhes, If, they are inter- 
rupted in their courſe, and a man ſhould imprudently ven- 
ture to attack one of them, the little animal is no way in- 
timidated by the diſparity of ſtrength, but furiouſly flies up 
at its opponent, and barking ſomewhat like a puppy, where- 
ever it faſtens it does not eaſily quit its hold: if, at laſt, 
the leader is found out of its line, which it defends as long 
as it can, and be ſeparated from the reſt of its kind, it ſets 
up a plaintive cry, different from that of anger, and, 2 
ſome ſay, gives itſelf a voluntary death, by hanging itſelf on 
the fork of a tree, : roo Rn | 
An enemy fo numerous and deſtructive, would quickly 
render the countries where they appear utterly uninhabitable, 
did it not fortunately happen, that the ſame rapacity that 
animates them to deſtroy the labours of mankind, at laſt 
impels them to deſtroy each other. After committing in- 
credible deyaſtations, they are at laſt ſeen to ſeparate into 
two armies, oppoſed with deadly hatred along the coaſts of 
the larger lakes and rivers. The Laplanders, who obſerve 
them thus drawn up to fight, inſtead of conſidering their 
mutual animoſities as an happy riddance of the moſt dread- 
ful peſt, form ominous prognoſtics from the manner of their 
engagements : they conſider their combats as a preſage 
war, and expect an invaſion from the Ruſſians or Swedes, 
as the fide, next thoſe kingdoms happen to conquer. 
two diviſions, however, continue their. engagements and 


animoſity until one part overcomes the other: from = 
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time they utterly ' diſappear, nor is it well known what be- 
comes of either the conquerors, or the conquered. | Some 


ſuppoſe, that they ruſh oy into the ſea; others, that 
kill hemſclves, as ſome are found hanging on the forked 


branches of a tree; and others, that they are deſtroyed. by the 


ung ſpring herbage. But the mpſt probable opinion is, that 


33 devoured the vegetable productions of the country, and 


having nothing more to ſubſiſt on, they then fall to 3 


each other, and _ habituated themſelves to that kind 


of food, continue it. However this be, they are often found 
dead by thouſands, and their carcaſes haye been known to 

infect the air for ſeveral miles round, ſo as to produce very 
malignant diſorders : they ſeem alſo to infe& the plants they 
have gnawed, for the cattle often die that afterwards feed in 


the places where they paſſed. The inhabitants have an opi- 
nion, as they do not know whence ſuch numbers pro- 


ceed, that they fall with the rain. | 


As for the reſt, the male is generally larger and more beau- 


tifully ſpotted than the females; they go in droves into the 
water; but no ſooner does a ſtorm of wind ariſe, than th 
are all drowned, The fleſh of the lemings is horrid od, 


and their (kin, although covered with a very beautiful fur, 


is of too little conſiſtence to be ſerviceable. 


Tur Canadian Or TER. ] This otter, which is much 


larger than the common otter, muſt be a native of the 
north of Europe, as well as of Canada. It appears to be 
larger and blacker than the common otter ; but is rather a 


variety than a diſtin ſpecies. 


Taz SeaL}. This animal has its head round, like that 


| of the human ſpecies; its ſnout/ is broad, like the otter's ; 


the eyes large and elevated; little or no external ſigns of 


ears, only two auditory paſlages in the ſides of the head: it 
has whiſkers about its mouth, and its teeth ſomewhat reſem- 
ble thoſe of the wolf; the tongue is forked at the point; the 


body, hands, and feet, covered with a ſhort and briſtly hair; 
it has no legs, but two feet, or membranes, like hands, with 
fie toes, terminated by as many claws: theſe membranes, 
which have the appearance .of E only larger and 
turned backwards, as if deſigned to unite with its very ſhort 
tail, which they accompany. on both fides. The body is 


thickeſt where the neck is joined to it, whence the animal 


tapers down to the tail like a fiſh. This amphibious animal, 


though of a very different nature from that of our domeſtic - 


animals, 
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Animals, yet ſcems to be ſuſceptible of u kind of education; 
it is fed by putting it often” in water: It is taught to falue 
perſons with its head and its voice; it is accuſtomed to ober 
the call of its keeper, and gives many other ſigus of intelli. 
__ pence and docilit . BE ne 1 

The ſenſations of the feal are as perfect, and its ſagacity 
as ready, as thoſe of any other quadruped: both the one and 
the other are ſtrongly marked by its docility, its ſocial'qualic 
Ties, its ſtrong inſtinct for its female, its great attention to. 
wards its young, and by its voice, which is more expreſſive, 
and more modulated, than in other animals: its body is like. 
wiſe firm and large: it is alſo ſtrong, and armed With very 
Harp teeth and claws, and has many particular and ſingular 
advantages over any other animal we can compare with itt 
it 'endures both heat and cold, and feeds indifferently on 
graſs, fleſh, or fiſh; it can equally live'on ice, land, or in 
the water. This animal and the morſe are the only qua- 
drupeds which deſerve the name of Amphibious,” or which have 
the 1 ovale open, conſequently, they are the only ani. 
mals which can exiſt without reſpiration, and to which the | 
watery element is as agreeable as that of the air. 

But thefe advantages, which are very great, are counter. 
balanced by imperfeQions ſtill greater: hey may be ſaid to 
be deprived of the uſe of their fore. legs, or membranes; they | 
are almoſt entirely ſhut up within its body, While nothin 
appears but the extremities. of them, which are furniſhel 
with five toes, ſcarcely moveable, being united together by a 
very ſtrong membrane, fo that they might 'mgre properly be 

called fins than feet, as they are more adapted for the purpoſe 
of ſwimming than walking, the hind-feet, indeed, being turned 
: backwards, are entirely uſeleſs upon land; fo that when 
the animal is obliged to move, it drags itſelf forward like 2 
| reptile, and with an effort mere painful; for it cannot twiſt 
- Itſelf about like the'ſerpent, but lies like a lump on the earth, 
and by graſping whatever it finds in its reach, drags itſelf up 
the ſteepeſt ſhores, rocks, and ſhoals of ice: by this method 
it moves with ſuch a degree of ſwiftneſs, that a man cannot 
overtake it; it makes its way towards the ſea, and often, 
though wounded, eſcapes the purſuit of the hunter. 

The ſeal is a ſocial animal, and generally found in great 
numbers in the places they frequent: their natural climate 
is the northern, but they are alſo met with in the temperate 
and even hot countries; for they are ſeen on the ſhores of 
almoſt all the ſeas in the univerſe. - The ſpecies alone ſeems 
to vary, and, according to the difference of climates, 45 


4 : 


« its colour and even its ſhape. We have ſeen ſome of 
— animals alive, and many of their ſkins have been ſent 
to us : out of theſe we have choſen two for our preſent ſub- 
ie; the firſt, the ſeal of our European Sea, of which there 
are many varieties; the proportions of the body ſeem dif- 
ferent from thoſe of any other, its tail being ſhorter, its 
body longer, and its' claws wm z but theſe differences are 
not conſiderable enough to make it a ſeparate and diſtint 
| ſpecies. The ſecond, the ſea] of the Mediterranean and 
ſouthern ſeas, and which we preſume to be the phoca of the 
ancients, ſeems to be of another 'ſpecies, for it differs from - 
every other, both in the quality and colour of the hair, 
which is almoſt black, whereas in the other kind it is 5 7 
and briſtly : its teeth and ears are alſo different; and irs 
arms, or fins, are alſo ſituated lower, that is, more backward; 
nevertheleſs, theſe diſagreements, perhaps, are only varieties 
dependent on the climate, and not ſpecifical differences, 
though there are numbers of theſe animals in thoſe parts to 
be found, larger, ſmaller, thicker, or thinner, and of a dif- 
ferent coloured hair, according to their ſex and age, / 
The females of theſe animals bring forth in winter, and 
rear their young upon ſome ſand-bank, rock, or ſmall iſland, 
at ſome diſtance from the continent, When they ſuckle 
their young, they fit upon their hinder legs, and they con- 
tinue with their dam for twelve or fifteen days, after which 
ſhe brings them down to the water, accuſtoms them to ſwim, 
and get their food by their own induſtry, As each litter, 
never exceeds above three or four, ſo the animal's cares are 
not much divided, and the education of her little ones is ſoon 
completed. The young particularly diſtinguiſh their mo- 
ther's voice among the numerous bleatings of the old ones, 
and are perfectly obedient to her call. We are unacquainted 
with the time of the female's geſtation ; but, if we judge from 
the time of their growth, the length of their lives, and the ſize 
of the animals, it will appear to be many months: the time 
alſo that intervenes, from their birth till they attain their full 
growth, being many years, the length of their lives alſo muſt 
be very long. I am of opinion, that theſe animals live up- 
wards of an hundred years; for we know, that cetaceoug 
animals in general live much longer than quadrupeds; and as 
the ſeal fills up the chaſm between the one and the other, 
it muſt participate of the nature of the firſt, and, conſequently 
lire much louger than the latter, SY 
The voice of the ſeal may be compared to the barking of 
an angry dog, When young, they have a ſhrill note, —_ 
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what like the mewing of a cat: thoſe: that are taken early 
from their dams, mew continually, and very often die ſooncr 
than take the food that is offered them. Theſe animals in 
general, are of a courageous nature. It is remarked, that 


' inſtead of being terrified at thunder and lightning, they are 


rather delighted, generally come on ſhore in tempeſt and 
ſtorms, and even quit their icy abodes to avoid the ſhock of 

the tempeſtuous waves: at ſuch times, | they. ſport in great 
numbers along the ſhore; the tremendous conflict ſeems to 
divert them, and the heavy rains chat fall appear toenliven 
them: they have naturally a diſagreeable ſcent, and when there 


are great numbers together, it is ſmelt at a great diſtance, It 
often happens, that when purſued, they drop their excre. 


ments, which are of a yellow colour, and of a very abomina- 
ble ſcent. As they have a prodigious quantity of blood, and 
are alſo greatly overloaded with fat, they are, conſequently 
of a very dull and heavy nature : they uſually ſleep ſoundly, 
and are fond of taking their repoſe on flakes of ice, or ſides of 
rocks, at which time, the hunters approach very near with- 
out diſturbing them, and this is the ufual method of taking 
them: they are very ſeldom killed with fire-arms; for, 28 
they do not immediately die, even if they are ſhot in the head; 
they plunge into the ſea, and are entirely Joſt to the hunter; 
the general method therefore is, to ſurprize them when aſleep, 


and knock them on the head. © They are not eaſily killed, 


and are a long time dying (ſays a modern traveller) for al- 
% though they are mortally wounded; and their blood nearly 
«.exhauited, and even ſtripped of their ſkins,-yet they ſtill 
c continue alive; indeed, it is a diſagreeable hight to ſee 
„ theſe animals wounded and ſkinned, wallowing and rol- 
<« ling about in their blood in the greateſt agonies. Theſe 
% remarks were made on the animals we killed, which were 
% about eight feet long, for, after they were ſkinned, and 
«« even deprived of a great-part of their fat, yet they at. 


N 


„ tempted to bite their butchers, notwithſtanding they had 


„ given them many powerful blows over the head and noſe, 


One of them even ſeized a lance: which was preſented to 


« ir, with as much eagerneſs as if it had not been wounded; 


after which we pierced it through the heart and liver, 


« whence-as much blood flowed as is contained in a young 


TME SEA Liox. ] To the ſpecies of ſeals as above deſcribed 
we may, with great propriety add another animal, deſcribed 


und 


© 
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bound in great nutmbers on the coaſts of the ſouth ſea; The 
ſea lion reſembles'our ſea calf, which is very common in the 
| fame latitude, but they are much larger than any of the for- 


mer, being from eleven to eighteen feet long, and from 


eight to eleven in eircumference. It is ſo fat, that when 
the ſkin is taken off, the blubber is about a foot thick all 
round the body. About ninety gallons of oil is drawn from 
one of theſe animals; they are at the ſame time very full of 


blood, and when deeply wounded in many parts of the body, 
the blood ſpouts out with amazing power: the throat of one 
of theſe animals being cut, it afforded two barrels of blood, 


beſides what then remained in its body. Its ſkin is covered 
with a ſhort hair of a browniſh colour, but blackiſh on the 


tail and feet: their toes are united by a membrane Which 


does not reach to their extremity; each of the toes is known 
by a claw. The ſea lion differs from the ſeal, not only in its 
ſize and bulk, but alſo in ſome other characters; the male has 
a kind of thick comb or trunk hanging from the end of their 
upper jaw, about five. or ſix inches long, This character is 
not ſeen in the female. The ſtrongeſt males colle& together 


a flock of females; and hinder the others from approaching 
them. Theſe animals are truly amphibious; they remain all. 


the ſummer in the ſea, and go on ſhore in winter, at which 
| ſeaſon the females bring forth their young, but neve, above 
one or two at a litter, which they fuckle, like the ſeal. 
The ſea lions, while they are on ſhore, feed on the graſs 
by the ſides of the ſea: they are of a very heavy and drowſy 
nature, and delight to fleep in the mire; but they are very 


wary, and at thoſe times commonly fix ſome as centinels 


near the place where they ſleep; and it is ſaid, that theſe 
centinels are very careful to awake them when any danger is 
near, Their voices are very ſhrill, and of various tones: ſome- 
times grunting like hogs, and ſometimes neighing like horſes. 
_ The males often fight with each other, when they wound 


one another deſperately with their teeth.. The fleſh of theſe 


animals is not difagreeable to eat; particularly the tongue, 
which is as good as that of the ox. They are very eaſily 
killed, as they cannot defend themſelves, nor fly from their 
enemies: they are ſo exceedingly heavy, that they move with 
great difficulty, and turn — 7 about with ſtill greater. 
Thoſe that hunt them have only to guard againſt their teeth, 


which are very ſtrong, and which they make uſe of with 


powerful effect on thoſe who approach within their reach. 


By comparing other obſervations and accounts, the ſea 
lion of South America, appears to be nearly the ſame, as 
that 
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the common ſea calf, might poſſibly be the ſame as the ſea 


lion we ate ſpeaking of. Their young, ſays this author, ar 
larger and longer than our n Lan e hy f 


Tux Mons, on SzA-Cow.] The name of ſea-coy, 
by which the morſe is moſt generally knowti, has been very 
wrongly applied; fince the animal which it denotes has not 
the leaſt reſemblance to the land- co.: the denomination ef 
ſea-elephant, which others have given it, is much better 
imagined, as it is founded on a fingular and very apparent 
character, The morſe, like the- elephant, -has two large 
ivory tuſks, which ſhoot from the upper jaw; its head alſo is 
formed, or rather deformed, like that of the elephant, and 
would entirely reſemble it in that part if it had a trunk; but 
the morſe is deprived of that inſtrument which ſerves the 
elephant in the place of an arm and hand, and has real arms 
to make uſe of. Theſe members, like thoſe of the ſeal, are 
ſhut up within the ſkin, fo that nothing appears outwardly 
but its hands and feet : its body is long and tapering, thick- 
eſt towards the neck: the 2s Wo body is cloathed with a 
ſhort hair; the toes, and the hands, or feet, are covered 
with a membrane, and terminated by ſhort and ſharp- pointed 
claws, On each ſide of the mouth are large briſtles in the 
form of whiſkers : its tongue is holtowed, the concha of the 
ears are wanting, &c. ſo that, excepting the two great tuſks, 
and the cutting teeth, which it is deficient in above and be- 
low, the morſe in every other particular perfectly refembles 
the ſeal ; it is only much larger and ſtronger, the morſe be- 
ing commonly from twelve to ſixteen feet in length, and 
eight or nine in circumference ; whereas, the largeſt ſeals 
are no more than ſeven or eight feet, The morſes allo are 
generally ſeen to frequent the ſame places as the ſeals are 
known to reſide in, and are altnoft always found together, 
They have the ſame habitudes in every reſpect, excepting 
that there are fewer variefies of the morſe than the ſeal: they 
likewiſe are more attached to one particular climate and are 
farely found except in the northern ſeas. _ bd; 
„There was formerly, fays Zordrager, great plenty of 
« morſes and ſeals in the bays of Horiſont and Klock, but 
« at. preſent there are very few, Both theſe animals quit 
« the water in the ſummer, and reſort to the neighbouring 
* plains, where there are flocks of them from eighty to twp 
1 e hundred, 
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4 hundred, particularly morſes, which will remain there 
« ſeveral days ee till hunger obliges them to return 

to the ſea. This animal externally reſembles the ſeal, 

« but it is ſtronger and much larger: like that, it has five 
« toes to each paw, but its. claws are ſhorter, and its head 
« thicker and rounder; its ſkin-is. thick, wrinkled, and co- 
« yered with very ſhort hair of different colours: its upper 
« jaw is armed with two teeth about half an ell or an ell in 
length; theſe tuſks, which are hollow at the root, become 
larger as the animal grows older. Some of them are found 
« to have but one, the other being torn aut in fighting with 
e each other, or perhaps fallen out through age. This 
« ivory generally brings a greater price than that of the ele- 
« phant, as it is of àa more compact and harder ſubſtance. 
The mouth of this animal is like that of the ox, and fur- 
niſhed with hairs which are hollow, pointed, and about 
the thickneſs of a ſtraw. Above the mouth are two no- 
« trils, through which the animal ſpouts the water like 
A whale, There are a great number of morſes towards 
« Spitzbergen, and the profit that is derived from their teeth 
« and fat fully repays the trouble, for the oil is almoſt as 
« much valued as that produced from the whale. When 
« the hunter is near one of theſe animals in the water, or on 
« the ice, he darts a very ſtrong harpoon at it, which 
« though made expreſsly for the purpoſe, often flips over _ 
« its hard and thick ſkin; but if it has penetrated into it, 
« they haul the animal towards the boat, and kill it with a 
« very ſharp and ſtrong lance. The morſe is generally hea- 
vier than the ox, and as difficult to purſue as the whale, 
| « the ſkin of which is more eaſily pierced, and a ſtrong and 
« ſharp lance is often darted ſeveral times at the morſe, 
without penetrating it. For this reaſon, they always en- 
« deavour te wound it in the moſt tender part, and aim at 
« its eyes: the animal, obliged by this motion to turn its 
« head, expoſes its breaſt to the hunter, who immediately 
« ſtrikes it very forcibly in that part, and draws the lance 
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| * out again as quick as poſſible, for fear it ſhould ſeize the” 


« lance with its teeth, and wound thoſe that attack it. For- 
„ merly, before thefe animals were ſo greatly perſecuted, 
© they advanced ſo far on ſhore, that when it was high wa⸗ 
ter, they were at a great diſtance from the ſea; and at 
* low water, being at a ſtill greater, the hunters eaſily ap- 
* proached them and killed great numbers, The huntersz, 
© in order to cut off their retreat to the ſea, and after they 
« had killed ſeveral, made a kind of barrier of their dead 
bodies, and in this manner, often killed three or four 

. | e | hundred, 
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* hundred in a ſeaſon. The prodighhes quantity of bo 


<6 ſpread over the ſhores, ſufficient y prove how numerous 
<< theſe” animals were in former times. When the are 
„% wounded, they become extremely furious, often bitin 
« the lances in pieces with their teeth, or tearing them out 


<< of the hands of their enemies; and when at laſt they are 
4 {trongly engaged, they put their head betwixt their pays, 


4 or fins, and in this manner roll” into the fea, When 
« there is a great number together, they are ſo bold as to 
<« attack the boats that purſue them, bite them with theit 
ec teeth, and exert all their ſtrength to overturn them.“ 
We find the morſe can live, at leaſt for ſome time, in a 


_ temperate climate, We do not know how long it goes 


with young, but if we judge by the time of its growth and 
ſize, we muſt ſuppoſe it to be upwards of nine months, 
The morſe cannot continue in the water for a long time to- 
gether, and is obliged to go on ſhore to ſuckle its young, 
and for other occaſions, When they meet with a ſteep ſhore,. 
or pieces of ice to climb up, they make uſe of their tuſks to 
hold by, and their feet to drag along the heavy maſs of their 
body: they are ſaid to feed upon the ſhell-fiſh which are at 
the bottom of the fea, and to grub them up with their ſtrong 
tuſks, Others tay, that they live on the broad leaves of a 


certain vegetable which grows in the ſea, and that they eat 


neither fleſh nor fiſh. But I imagine all theſe opinions have 


but a weak foundation; and there is reaſon to think, that 
the morſe, like the ſeal, lives on prey, eſpecially herrings and 
other fiſh ; for it does not eat at all when upon land, and it 


is chiefly hunger which obliges them to return to the ſea, 


Tg puGcn.)] The dugon is an animal which inhabits 
the African and Indian feas, Some travellers have con- 
founded it with the ſea lion, and other travellers ſeem to 
have indicated it by the name of the ſea bear; Spilberg and 
Mandelſo recount „ that there are animals on the iſland of 
„ St, Elizabeth, on the coaſt of Africa, which ſhould ra- 
« ther be denominated ſea bears than ſea wolves, as their 
de hair, colour and head, greatly reſemble thoſe of that ani- 
« mal, the ſnout only being more pointed, They alſo 
4 move alike with their fore legs, but drag the hind ones 


„ after them; in other reſpects theſe amphibious animals 


„ have a frightful appearance, and do not ſhew any fear at 
6c the fight of man: their teeth ate ſo very ftrong, as to 
« enable them to bite through the ſtock of an halberd, and. 
* although their hind legs appear crippled, yet they are "8 


— 
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« to move with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that it is very difficult to-, 
« come up with them.“ 4 Le Guat alſo ſpeaks of having 
« ſeen a ſea cow of a reddiſh colour, near the Cape of Good , 
« Hope; its body was round and thick, its eyes full and 
« large, its teeth or long tuſks, and its muzzle were turned 


« a little upwards.” 


Tux Manati.] This animal may be indiſcriminately 
called the laſt of bèaſts or the firſt of fiſhes, It cannot be 
called a quadruped; nor can it entirely be termed a fiſh; it 
partakes of the nature of the fiſh by its two feet or hands, 
but the hind legs, which are almoſt wholly concealed in the 
bodies of the ſeal and morſe, are entirely wanting in the 
manati: inſtead of two ſhort feet and a ſmall. narrow tail, 
which is placed in an horizontal direction in the morſe, the |_- 
manati has only a thick tail, ſpread out broad like a fan. | 5 
Oviedo ſeems to be the firſt author who has given any ſort of bh 
hiſtory or deſcription of the manati ; he ſays, it is a very 
« clumſy and miſhapen animal, the head of which is thicker 
« than that of an ox, the eyes ſmall, and the two feet or 
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hands are placed near the head for the-purpoſe of ſwim- F 
« ming, It has no ſcales, but is covered with a ſkin or ra- $f 
« ther a thick hide with a few hairs or briſtles: it is a peace- 20 
« able animal, and feeds upon the herbage by the river ſides, q 


without entirely leaving the water, ſwimming on the ſur- 

face of it to ſeek its food. The hunters practiſe the fol- 
lowing method to take the manati; they row themſel ves 
in a boat or raft as near the animal as poſſible, and dart 

+ 2 very ſtrong lance into it, to the end of which a ve 
long cord is faſtened; the manati feeling itſelf W 
inſtantly ſwims away, or plunges to the bottom: but the 
cord which holds the lance, has a cork or piece of wood 
faſtened to the end of it, to ſerve as a buoy z when the 
animal begins to grow faint and weak through the loſs of 

blood, he ſwims to ſhore; the cord is then wound up, 
and the animal drawn within arms length of the boat, 
where they diſpatch it in the water by ſtrokes of the oar _ 
or lance. It is fo very heavy, as to be a, ſufficient load 
tor two oxen to draw; its fleſh is excellent eating, which 
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is eaten rather as beef, than as fiſh, Some of theſe ani- 

mals meaſure more than fifteen feet in length by ſix feet. 

in breadth : the body becomes narrower towards the tail, 

and then ſpreads gradually broader towards the end. As: 
* the Spaniards, adds Oviedo, give the appellation of hands 

to the feet of Crap OR as this animal has only _ 
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dc fore feet, they have given it the name of manati, i, e. an 
c animal with hands. The female has breafts placed for- 
«ward like thoſe of a woman, and fhe generally bringe 
c forth two young ones at a time, which the ſuckles.” The 
| «« fleſh and fat of this animal (fays M. de Condamine! 
<< have a great reſemblance to veal, It is not, properly 
d ſpeaking, amphibious, ſince it never entirely leaves the 
% water, having only two flat fins, cloſe to the en about 
ec ſixteen inches long, and which ſerve the animal inſtead 
« of arms and hands. It only raiſes its head out of the wa⸗ 
<< ter to feed on the herbage by the ſea-fide. © Fhe eyes of 
c this animal have no proportion to the ſize of its body; the 
<« orifice of its ears is {till leſs, and only ſeems like a hole. 
„„ made by a pin. The manatris not particular to the Ama- 
4 gzonian river; for it is not leſs common in Oroonoko : 
it is found alſo, though leſs frequently, in the Oyapoc, 
<< and many other rivers in the environs of Cayen, and the 
<«« Coaſt of Guiana, and probably, in other parts. 
The manati ſpecies, however, is not contents the ſeas 
_ rivers of the New World, but is found alſo in thoſe of 
Africa, on ke Toe © i 
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Of Monte. The Orang-Outang— The Pigmy—The Gibbon, 
or long- armed Ape —The Magot. The Baboon—The Man- 
dril.- The Wanderow and Lotwando— The Maimon.—The 
Maccaco and Egret=—The Patas—The Malbroneſ and Chineſe 
Bonnet==The Mangeaby—The Mona — The Callitrix=The © 
\ Muftache—The Talapoin—The Douc— American Maonkits— 
The Marine and Alouatto—The Coaita and Exquima—The 
Capuchin Monkey—The  Weeper—The Orange Monkey—The 
Suti The Tamarim-The Weftitt—The Marikine—The 
n oo EDS e, 


HE Ok AN -O AN, OR THE PONGO AND THE | 
1 TJocKko,] Orang-Outang is the name this animal beats 
in the Eaſt Indies; + Bock its denomination at Lowando, 
a province of Congo; and Kukurlacks in ſome parts of the 
Eaſt Indies. We ſhall preſent the orang-outang and the 
jocks together, becauſe they are, poflibly, but one and the 
ſame ſpecies. We have ſeen the ſmall orang- outang, or the 


jocko, alive, and we have preſerved its ſkin, but we can 
_ 6nly {peak of the pongo, or great orang- outang, from the. 


Accounts 


* 
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accounts travellers have given us of it. Battel aſſures us, 
« that, excepting his ſiae, the pongo is exactly like a man 
« in all his proportions: he is as tall (he ſays) as a giant: 
« his face is like that of a man, the eyes deep ſunk in the 
« head, the hair on each fide extremely long, the viſage 
« naked and without hair, as are alſo the ears and the 
« hands; the body is lightly. covered, and ſcarcely differing 
« from that of a man, except that there are no calves to 
« the legs. Still, however, the animal, is ſeen to walk 
« on his hinder legs: he ſleeps under trees, and builds him- 
| « ſelf a hut, which ſerves to protect him againſt the ſun 
« and the rains of the tropical climates,' of which he is a 
« native: he lives only upon fruits, and is not carnivorous: 
« he cannot ſpeak, although furniſhed with greater inftinet 
« than any other animal of the brute creation. When the 
« Negroes make a fire in the woods, this animal comes near | 
« and warms himſelf by the blaze: he has not, however, 
« ſkill enough; to keep the flame alive by feeding it with 
« fuel, They go together in companies, and if they hap- 
« pen to meet with one of the human ſpecies, remote from 
« ſuccour, they ſhew him no mercy. They even attack 
« the elephant, which they beat with their clubs, and o- 
« blige to leave that part of the foreſt which they claim as 
« their own, It is impoſſible to take any of theſe creatures 
« alive, they are ſo ſtrong. None of this kind, therefore, 
* are taken, except when very young, and then but rarely, 
« when the female happens to leave them behind; for, in 
« general, they cling. to the breaſt, and adhere both with - 
« legs and arms. There are two kinds of this animal both 
| © very much reſembling the human race, the pongo, which 
« is taller and thicker than a man; and the jocko, whoſe 
« ſize is much ſmaller; &c. The apes of Guinea, (ſays 
«* Boſman) which are called Smitten by the Flemings, are 
* of a brown colour, and grow to a very large ſize. I have 
* ſeen ſome above five feet tall: thefe apes are of a very” 
© difagreeable appearance, as well as thoſe of another kind, 
* which reſemble them in every particular, excepting in 
* ze, which is a fourth part Jeſs than that of the former: 
* they are very eaſily taught to do almoſt whatever their 
© maſters. pleaſe,” Schouten ſays, „That the animals 
which the Indians call orang-utangs, are almoſt all of 
. the ſame height and ſhape! as: mankind; but that their 
s back and loins are covered with hair, of which however, 
- there is a deficiency in the fare part of the body; that 
the females have two breaſts ; that the face is rough, the 
| | 3 5 „ & naſe 
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« nofe flat, and the ears like thoſe of a man; that they are 
„ robuſt, active, bold, and defend themſelves even againſt 
« armed men; that they are paſſionately fond of women, 
<« and that there is no fafety for them in paſſing through the 
c woods they inhabit, as theſe animals immediately attack 
. and injure them.” To theſe teſtimonies we may add that 
of M. de la Breſſe, mentioned in his Voyage to Anjou. 
This traveller aſſures us, “ that the orang-outangs, Which 
he calls Duimpeazes, often attempt to ſurprize the female 
e negroes, which they keep with them for the pleaſure 
<« of their company, feeding them very plentifully all the 
« time. I knew (ſays he) a woman of Louango that had 
lived among theſe animals for three years. They grow 

« from {ix to ſeyen feet high, and are of I ſtrength, 
They build ſheds, and make uſe pf clubs for their de. 
« fence; their faces are broad, their noſes flat, their ears 
„without a tip, their ſkins are fairer than that of a Mulat- 
<« toe, but they are covered on many parts of their body 
„with long and tawny-coloured hair: their belly is ex- 
„ tremely large, their heels flat, and yet riſing behind about 
« half an inch: they ſometimes walk uprignts and ſome- 
e times upon all four when they are phantaſtically diſpoſed. 
We purchaſed two of theſe animals, one about fourteen ' 
« months old, which was a male, and a female about twelve 


* 


„„ -:--::. | 1 . 
T be orang outang which I ſaw, walked always upright, 
even when it carried heavy burthens, Its air was melan- 
choly, its deportment grave, its nature more gentle and very 
different from that of other apes. Unlike the baboon, or 
the monkey, whoſe motions are violent, and appetites ca- 
pricious; who are fond of miſchief, and only obedient 
through fear, a look was ſufficient to keep it in awe. I have 
ſeen it give its hand to ſhow the company to the door, that 
came to ſee it, and it would walk about gravely with them, 
as if one of the ſociety. I have ſeen it fit at table, unfold its 
napkin, wipe its lips, make uſe of the ſpoon and the fork to 
carry the victuals to its mouth, pour out its drink into 2 / 
glaſs," touch glaſſes when invited, take a cup and ſaucer and 
lay them on the table, put in ſugar,. pour out its tea, Jeave 
it to coo] before drinking, and all this without any other 
inſtigation than the ſigns or the command of its maſter, and 
often af its own accord. It was gentle and inoffenſive: it 
even approached ſtrangers with reſpect, and came rather to 
receive careſſes than to offer injuries: it ate almoſt of every 
thing that was offered to it, but it preferred dry and 3 


% 
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i all other aliments. It would drink wine, but in ſmall | 


| quantities, and willingly left it for milk, or any other ſweet 
Mr. L. Broſſe, who bought two young ones that 


liquor. IC 
_ but a year old from a negro, relates that, ** even at 


«0 that age they ſat at table, ate of every thing without dif- 
« tinction, made uſe of their knife, ſpoon, and fork, both 


« to eat their meat and help themſelves: they drank wine 
« and other liquors. We carried them on ſhip+board, and 
« when they were at table, they made ſigns to the cabin- 
« boys expreſhve of their wants; and whenever they neg - 
« ]eted attending upon them as they deſired, they inftantly 
« flew into a paſſion, ſeized them by the: arm, bit them, 
« and kept them down. The male was ſfea-ſick, and re- 
« quired attendance like an human creature: he was even 
« twice bled in the right arm; and everytime afterwards 


« when he found himſelf indiſpoſed, he ſhewed his arm, as 


_ « deſirous of being relieved by bleeding.“ 


. 


Henry Groſe relates, “ that theſe animals are met with 


« to the north of Coromandel; that Mr. Horne, governor of 7, 


« Bombay, had two of them ſent him, a male and a female; 
« they were ſcarcely two feet high, but their form was entirely 
« like the human: they walked erect upon their two feet, 
« and were of a pale colour, without any hairs on any other 
“part than where mankind generally have them: their ac- 
« tions perfectly reſembled the human, and their melan- 
choly plainly evinced how ſtrongly they felt the weight of 


« their captivity: they made their bed very, carefully in the 
cage in which they were ſent on board the ſhip. When 


« any perſon looked at them, they hid thoſe parts with their 
« hands, which modeſty forbids the fight of. The female 


« ſigns of grief, and took the death of his companion fo 


« greatly to heart, that he refuſed his food, and did not ſur- 


« vive her more than two days.“ | 

Francis Pyrard relates, “ that in the province of Sierra 
Leona, in Africa, there are a kind of apes called Barris, 
* which are ſtrong and muſcular, and ſo very induftrious, 


Wh (adds he) died on board, and the male ſhewed all real 


* that, if properly fed and inſtructed when young, they 


| © ſerve as very uſeful domeſtics : they uſually. walk up- 
© right, will pound at the mortar, fetch water from the 
* river in a little pitcher, which they carry on their 
& heads; but, if care be not taken to receive the pitcher at 
* their return, they let it fall to the ground; and then, 


„feng it broken, they begin to lament and cry for the 
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Tux PiTHECOS OR. Picny,] + By the teſtimonies 
the ancients, the pithecos ſeems to be the moſt gentle aud 
docile of all the monkey kind that was known to them: it was 
common in Aſia, as well as in Lybia, and in the other po. 
vinces of Africa, frequented by the Greek and Roma tra. 
vellers. And this has made me preſume, that we muſt fe 
fer the animals mentioned by Leo the African, and Mar- 
mot, to this kind. Theſe animals (ſays Marmot) have 
ce feet and hands, and if I may be allowed the expfeffon. 
a human face, with an appearance of much vivseity and 
« malice; they live upon corn, herbage, and all forts of 
<« fruits; to obtain which they ſally forth in large bodies 
© and. plunder the gardens or villages,” Before they venture 
< out on this expedition, one of the company aſcends an 
<< eminence, and ſurveys the country round. Tf there is no 
*“ appearance of any perſon near, he makes ſigns to his com. 
C panions to enter the vineyard or orchard, ànd begin their 
% plunder ; but as ſoon as the centinel perceives any one 
« coming, he jnſtantly ſets up a loud cry, and the whole 
c company ſcampers off with the utmoſt precipitation, and 
c jumping from tree to tree, retreat to the mountains. It 
<< 1s a great curioſity to ſee theſe animals retreat; for the 
< females carry four or five young ones upon their backs, 
c and with this heavy load leap with great agility from 
„ branch: to branch, though great numbers of them are 
$ taken notwithſtanding all their cunning; When they are 
<« angry, they bite; but while they are coaxed; they are 
<< very tame. Thoſe that are tamed, perform things almoſt 
£ incredible, and imitate mankind in almoſt every action 
cc they ſee them do. The pithecos has no tail; its canine 
teeth are not proportionably longer than thoſe of mankind ; 
its face is flat, as is likewiſe its nails, which are rounded at 
top, like thoſe of a man; it walks erect, is about n'cubit 


. 


high, and of a gentle and tractable diſpoſition, ' | 


TE Ginzox, or Lonc-ARMED APE:] The gibbon 
always keeps its erect poſture, even when it walks upon all 
fours, its arms being as long as its body and legs put to- 
gether, We have ſeen one of theſe animals alive; it was 
but young, and not then more than three feet high; though 
we muſt preſume, that it had not attained its full ſise, but 
that when it is adult, and in its free ſtate, it is at leaſt four 
feet. It had no appearance of any tail; it had a circle of 
grey buſhy hair all round the face, which gave it à very fe. 
markable appearance its eyes were ig and funk in io 
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| head, its face reſembling that of a man, tanned, and its ears 
and tractable diſpoſition 3 its motions were neither raſh n or 
precipitate. It was fed on bread, fruit, almonds, & 
calmiy received the food that was preſented to it: it was very 
averſe to cold and wet weather, and did not live long after 
being brought from its native country. It is a native of the 


= 1 * 


Eiſt-Indies, and particularly found aleng the cbafts of Co- 


Tur MagorT:] Of all che apes. which have no tail, 
this animal can beſt-endure the temperature-of our climate. 
We haye kept one for many years. In the ſummer, it re- 
mained in the open air with pleaſure; and in the winter, 
might be kept in a room without. any fire. It was filthy, and 
of a ſullen diſpoſition: it equally made uſe of grimace to 
ſhew its dger, or expreſs its ſenſe of hunger z its motions 
were yiglent, its manners awkward, and its phy ſiognomq ra- 
ther ugly than ridiculous. Whenever it Was effended, it 
grinned and ſhewed its teeth. It put Whatever was given to 
it into the poyches on each fide of its jaws, and commonly 
eat every thing that was offered to it, except raw Rleſh, 
cheeſe, and other things of a fermentative nature. When 
it lept, it was fond of rooſting on a wooden or iron bar, 
It was always kept .chained, for, notwithſtanding its long 
ſubjection, it was neither civilized, nor fond of its keeper ; 
apparently, it had been but badly educated, for I haye ſeen 
others of the ſame kind who were more ſagacious, obedient, , . 
gayer, and ſo. tractable as to be taught to dance, and ſuffer  ' 
themſelves quietly to be clothed and dreſſed, | 


* % - 


This ape is about two feet and an half, or three feet high, 
in its erect poſture; but the female is not ſo large as the 
male, It rather chuſes to walk on all fours, than erect, .. 
When it ſleeps, it is almaſt always fitting. There are two 
very prominent calloſities on its poſteriors, It differs alſo 
fromthe pit hecos; firſt, in the form of its ſnout, which is thicker 
and longer, like that of a dog; whereas, the pithecos has 
a flat viſage, like the human. Secondly, in having long 
canine teeth; inſtead of which the pithecos has them no 
longer in proportion than thoſe of a man, Thirdly, in its 
nails, which are neither ſo flat nor ſo round; and, in ſhort, 
it is larger, and of a more ſullen and untractable diſpoſition 
than the pte. 44 14 1 ofony, 1729 | 

It is probably, this kind, of monkey which. Robert Lade 
ſpeaks of in the following terms: We travelled over a great 
HS, 4 6 mountain 
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ce mountain at th 


SATURAL Aren... 
e Cape of Good Hope, where we diverted 


\ 


« ourſelves with hunting the large apes, which are there in 
« great plenty. I am notable to repreſent all the tractable. 
« neſs. of theſe animals which purſued us, nor the ſwiftneſs 
&« and impudence with which they returned to us after we 
„ had driven them away. Sometimes they ſuffered us to 
«© approach ſo near them, that, ſtopping almoſt cloſe to one 
of theſe animals to take my obſervations, I thought myſelf 
certain of ſecuring him, when, taking a ſudden leap, he 
e ſprang above ten paces from me, and climbed up a tree 
With the greateſt agility, 
“quiet, looking on us as though they were pleaſed with our 
<< aſtoniſhment. There were ſome ſo exceedingly large, 
«© that if they had been of a ferocious nature, our number 
« would not have been ſufficient to ſecure us from their at- 
„ tacks. As it would have been uſeleſs to kill theſe ani. 
4 mals, we made no uſe of our guns; but the captain, 
ee thinking to wound one of them, which was ſeated on a 
e tree, after.a long purſuit, had no ſooner preſented his 
<< piece, but the animal, probably from the remembrance 
« of the execution of ſome of his companions in the ſame 
„ manner, was ſo greatly terrified at it, that it fell almoſt 
« motionleſs at our feet, and being ſtunned in the fall, we 
© had not the leaſt trouble to ſecure it: however, when it 
ce revived, we had occaſion for all our ſtrength and addreſs 
„to keep it, defending itſelf by biting thoſe who were near 


ce it, which obli 


„% head,” 


They remained aftgtwards very 


ged us to bind our handkerchiefs oyer its 


THE Banoon, properly ſo called, has a pouch on each 
ide of its cheeks : it has calloſities on its poſteriors, which 
are naked and of a red colour ; its tail is crooked and thick, 
and about ſeven or eight-inches long. The canine teeth are 
much thicker and longer than thoſe of men. Its ſnout is 


lim 


wy thick and very Jong; its ears naked; its body and 
s are {trong, thick, and ſhort; its hair is long and thick, 


of a reddiſh brown colour, and pretty uniform over the whole 
body, It walks oftener on all fours than upright, and is 
from three to four feet high ; but there ſeem to be different 
ſizes of theſe animals. The female brings forth uſually but 
one at a time, which ſhe carries in her arms, and in a pe- 
culiar manner clinging to her breaft: in other reſpects, theſc 
baboons, although miſchievous and ferocious, are not car- 
nivorous; they principally feed upon fruits, roots, and corn; 
they generally keep together in companies, and fally forth to 
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. 275 oo THE. BABOAON.. -- „ 313 | 
commit their depredations on the neighbouring vineyards, or © 
orchards. ** As they are extremely fond of grapes, apples, and 
« ripe fruit, they all mble together in great numbers, and pro- 4 
« ceed on their enter prize with previous deliberation. "The - 
« dogs who are ſet to watch, do not eaſily conquer theſe uni- 
40 — as they are extremely active, and make dextrous uſe 


« of their teeth and claws. On theſe occaſions, à part : _ 


i them enter the incloſure, while one of the company ſtands 
« centinel; the reſt ſtand without the fence, a ſmall diſ- 
« tance from each other, and form a line, reaching all the 
« way from the incloſure to the rendezvous without, which 
« is generally in ſome craggy mountain. Eyery-thing being 
« thus diſpoſed, the plunderers within the orchard throw 
« the fruit to them without as faſt as they can gather it; or, 
« if the wall or hedge be high, to thoſe that fit at the top, 
«© and theſe hand the plunder to thoſe next their ſide. 
Tre MANDRIL,]'. This baboon is an ugly, diſguſting. 
animal, which has two noſtrils independent of its noſe, from 
whence is always ſeen iſſuing a thick matter. Its muazle 
is ſtill longer than the preceding; it is of a bluiſh colour, 
and ſtrongly ſeamed with-wrinkles, Which ſtill encreaſes its 
frightful and loathſome appearance. ys os 


his baboon is found-va.the Gold Coaſt; and. js: other 


ſouthern provinces of Africa, where the Negroes call it Rog- | 


20, and the Eyſdpeans Mandril. This animal is the largeſt 
of the baboon kind. Smith relates, that a female mandril- 
was given to him, which was not above fix months old, and 
dad then attained the ſize of an adult baboon: he likewiſe 
acquaints us, that theſe animals walk always erect; that 
ws ſigh and cry, like the human ſpecies ;- that they have a 


violent paſſion for the female ſex; and that they never fail g 


to overcome them, if they find them within their reach. 


Tux WANDEROW, AND THE LowanDo.]:-As theſe 
two animals. ſeem, to be —— and the ſame ſpecies, we 

bave, therefore, here preſeryed the two names they bear in 
Ceylon, as they at leaſt form two diſtinct breeds. The bo- 
dy of the wanderow is covered with brown and black hairs, 
and has a long white head of hair, and a monſtrous white 
beard : the body of the lowando, on the contrary, is covered 
with whitiſh hairs, but has the like large head of hair and 
| beard. There is {till a third variety found in the ſame coun- 
try, which may, poſſibly, be the common ſtock of the other 

two, becauſe it is of an uniform white colour over its body, 
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the baboon: its body being ſhort and compact, like that 


looked upon as a ſmaller kind of the baboony if it did no 


the face, ears, hands, and feet, are naked, and of aflth 


lowiſh colour on the belly: it ſometimes walks erect, and at 
other times upon all fours ; it is about two feet, or two feet 


—_— - NATURAL HISTORY. 8 . 
with the like head of hair and beard: theſe” animals ape bs 
boons, and not, as ſome have imagined, monkeys, 3 t 
have all the characters, as well in ſhape as" in diſpofition 
and are of the ſame ſavage nature, and eyen more ferocivii. 
„The white monkies (ſays Forbin) are ſometimes as bi 
- £6 as the largeſt Engliſh maſtiff : they are more dangetos 
than the black; they principally attack women; and often. 
« after having greatly injuted them, finiſh their cruelt by 
« ſtrangling, ' Sometimes they even come to their holes; 
£© but the Macaroes, who are very jealous of their wives, 


$ take care to prevent their entrance into their habitations: 
«© and the females not liking (as the chevalier humorouſly 
„ relates) either the manners or the figure of the paltry 
« gallants, boldly ſtand on their defence, and with clubs, 
£ or whatever other arms they can provide, inſtead of an- 
e ſwering their careſſes, oblige theig ugly ſuitors to return 
5c not, however, before they have damaged or plundered 
« every thing they can lay their hands on, ? „ 


TE Maimon has pouches on each ſide of ſts checks, 
and calloſities on its poſteriors; its tail is naked, curled up, 
and about the length of five or fix inches; the canine te 
are not much longer in proportion than thoſe of men; the 
ſnout is very broad; the orbits of the eyes very acute above; 


colour; the hair of a dark olive on the body, and of à yel- 


— 


and an half tall when erect, 


Tux Macacco, Ax p THE EOoxgr.] Of all the apes, 
Or monkies, with long tails, the macacco approaches neareſt 


animal; its head thick, its ſnout broad, its noſe flat, its 
cheeks wrinkled, but it is bulkier and taller than molt other 
monkies. It is alfo fo extremely ugly, that it may well be 


differ in the tail, which is crooked, but longer and tufted; 
whereas, that of the baboon, in general, is extremely ſhort. 
This ſpecies is a native of Congo, and other ſouthern parts 
of Africa, It is numerous, and ſubject 'to' many varieties 
with reſpect to its ſize, colour, and diſpoſition of the hair, 
The body of that deſcribed by Haſſelquiſt, was more than 
two- feet long; and thoſe which we have ſeen, were not 
above one foot and an half. That Which we here 1 

4 ; 5 ; - g7 3 


F 


| 5 TE PATA. 1 
Feret, becauſe of the plume on its head, feems to be only a 
variety of the firſt, which it perfectly reſembles, excepting 
the difference befote mentioned, and ſome other flight va- 
rieties in the hair; both of them are tractable and docile ; 
but, independent of the ſcent which they diffyſe around 
them, they are ſo miſhapen, and-eyen. ſo hideous when: they 
grimace, that we cannot look on them without horror and 
diſguſt, Theſe monkies go in flocks, Baſman relates, that 
they take a melon in each hand, under their arms, and one 
in their mouths, which they go off with; if the purſuit is 
hot, they drop firſt that from under their arm, then that from 
their hand; and if it be continued, they at laſt let fall that 
which they had hitherto kept in their mouths. In other 
_ reſpeRs, ſays this traveller, they examine the melon beds 
carefully, and what does not pleaſe them hs: throw away, 
and tear up others; ſo that, by this nicety, they do exceed. 
ingly great injuries to many of the orchards and vineyards by 
their depredations, pt „ 


Taz Paras, is a native of the ſame country, and is 
nearly of the ſame, ſize as the macacco, the body being only 
ſomewhat longer, the face not ſo ugly, and the hair fairer, 
It is, indeed, of fo brilliant a red, that the animal looks as 
if it were painted. I am inclined to think, that the monkey 
ſpoken of by Marmot, and ſaid to be of the colour of the 
wild cat, and to be a native of Africa, is only a variety in 
the patas ſpecies, . 'T heſe animals are not ſo ſubtle as others 
of their kind, but are poſſeſſed of an extreme curioſity. { 
& have ſeen them (ſays Bruce) deſcend from the top to the 
branches of very high trees, to view the veſſels on the water, 
« which they admired for ſome time, and ſeemed diverted 
„with what they had ſeen ; they quitted their ſtations for 
« their companions to have the ſame light; ſome even threw 
the branches of the trees at the French, who returned 
« their ſalute with a muſket ball ; ſome were killed, others 
_ ** wounded, and the reſt fell on the ground in the utmoſt 
« conſternation, - One part uttered molt hideous cries, 
« while another was picking up ſtones to throw at their 
enemies, and a third were occupied in the eaſing of nature 
into their hands, which preſently they ſent with ven- 
** geance to the ſpectators; but perceiving at length, how 
** unequal the battle was, they deſiſted, and prudently re- 


TAE MarBROUCK, AND THE CHINESE Box NET. 


Theſe two monkies, or apes, with a long tail, ſeem to be- 
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| bordering on it, as to give us reaſon to. ſuppoſe the ma. 


af 


| long to dee ſpecies 4 ad this ſpecies dee ann 


owner of the field, or plantations, appears to interrupt their 


perfectly underſtand, and all at once throwing down their 


„ mals have time to make a defence.“ 
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different from that of the macacco, is, nevertheleſs, fo far 
cacco, egret, malbrouck, and the bouet chinois, to be qu 
four yarieties, £7 5 85 = „ e e 

Theſe animals are found in Bengal, where "travellers in. 
form us, they plunder whole fields of grain, and plants. 
tions of ſugar canes; and while one ſtands centinel on + 
tree, the others load themſelves with the booty, But if the 


depredations, their faithful companion on the look:oy 
gives notice by crying out houp, Loch, houp, Which the rel 


plunder, which they hold in their left hands, they camper 
off upon three legs, holding; the remainder .in their right, 
and fave themſelves from their purſuers by climbing up tree 
where they have their general abode, The females, even 
loaded with their young ones, . claſp them cloſe to their 
breaſt, leap like the others. from. branch to branch, and ef. 
cape with the reſt, When it happens they cannot find any 
eee in the fields, they get on the tops of houſes, and 
aving pulled off the tiles, do great damage td the inſide, 
They do not eat a ſingle thing without ſmelling at it for a 
long time before hand, and when they have fatisfied their 
hunger, they put the remainder in the pouches on the ſides 
of their cheeks for the next day ; they deſtroy the neſts of 
birds, and never fail to throw the eggs on the ground when 
they want appetite or inclination to eat them, 
he moſt formidable enemy theſe animals have, is the 
ſerpent, no other animal of the foreſt being able to ſurprize 
them, as they are ſo exceedingly ſwift and ſubtle, and eaſily 
climb up and feat themſelves on the tops of the highelt trees, 
The monkey, ſays a traveller, „ has it. in his power to be 
tc maſter of the foreſt, for there are neither tygers nor lyons 
« which can diſpute the poſſeſſion with it: the chief animal 
« it has to fear, and which attack them both night and 
« day is the ſnake. There are ſome ſnakes in thoſe foreſts 
« of a prodigious ſize, . which wind up the trees where 
ce the, monkies reſide, and when they happen to ſutprize 
« them ſleeping, ſwallow them whole before the little ani- 
The malbrouck has pouches on each fide of its cheeks, 
and calloſities on its poſteriors ; its tail is very near as long 
asthe body and head put together, The eyelids are of a 
fleihy, and the face of an aſh colour: the ears are IDs 
| 28 Io et Ze, Fin 
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min, and of a fleſh colour: they have a liſt of grey hairs _ 
on them like the mona; but in other parts are of an uniſorm 
colour, approaching towards a brown on the upper parts of | 
the body, and towards a grey on the lower, It goes on all WERE 
fours, and is about a foot or a foot and. an half long from 

the ſnout to the inſertion of the tail, - 

The chineſe bonnet ſeems to 'be a variety of the mal- 
brouck ; it differs from it in the hair on the crown of its 
head, which is difpoſed in the ſhape of a cap or fat Dont 
and in its tail, which is large. 8 TY 


# 


— 


Tux Mancazey.) We have ſeen two of this kind 
of monkey; both were. ſent to us by the denomination 
of Madagaſcar monkies, They are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a 
very apparent character. The mangabey, has its eyelids * 
naked, and of a ſtriking whiteneſs. It has pouches on each 
ſide of its cheeks, and calloſities on its poſteriors. Its tail 
is as long as the head and body put together, and it has a 
prominent roll of hair over its eyes, Its ſnout is thick and 
long, its eyebrows rough and briſtly; its ears black and 
almoſt naked: the hair of the upper parts of its body brown, 
and thoſe below grey. There is a variety in this ſpecies, 
ſome being of an uniform colour, and the others having a 
circle of white hair round the neck, and the form of 
a beard round their jaws, They walk on all fours, and are 
near a foot and an half long from the ſnout to the tail, 


Tak Mona, or varied MoNKEvY,'is the moſt com- 
mon of the monkey tribe, We kept one of them alive for 
many years. This alone is ſufficient to prove it is not a na- 
tive of the hot countries of Africa and India, In fact, it is 
met with in Barbary, Arabia, Perſia, &c. The viſage of 
this animal is of a brown hue, with a kind of white beard, 
mixt with yellow and a little black ; the back is red and 
black; the belly and the hind parts of the thighs and legs 
whitiſh, though the fore parts of the two laſt are of a black 
colour: the tail is of an aſh colour, marked with two white 
ipots, one on each ſide, at its inſertion. On its forehead 
the hair is of a grey colour, in the form of a creſcent, and 
between the eyes and the ears is a black ſtripe, as there is 
from the ears to the ſhoulders and arme. 

In general the diſpoſition of the monkey is much more 
tractable than the baboon, and not ſo ſullen as the ape; it 
is extravagantly ſpirited, but not ferocious, being docile _ 
through fear, The mona is in particular ſuſceptible of edu- 
cation, and even attached to thoſe perſons who take care of 

5 | it, 


EE F 4 HATURAL Ng. W 8 ahh * Y 
That which we brought up, would ſuffer itlelf to 
Ribakeg and handled by thoſe it knew, but would often hits. 
ſtrangers. It was cu. hut was very deſirous. of its + 
ty; 3 or, when it either broke its chain, of 995 Joaſe, i it = | 
run away, and would not ſuffer itſelf to be N by any f 
other perſon than its maſter, It eat every thing * 
offered to it, eſpecially fleſhy bread, and its. 4 * 
fruits. | The mona is about 4 foot and a halt ©. 


To the animals which we hive Juſt Cor legs 
added, os © | 


TRE cite 1 1 Menge ich. ; fa. 
beautiful green colour, with 4 black face. He i 1s: found in 
Mauritania, 18 880 de 5 Re. Jos, R we 13 
inches in length, 65 OS 2 


Tk bir ati OR ry Nets. 1 1 as always . 
two tufts of yellow under the ears, which giys it à f ogular 
appearance. Its body is a greeniſh aſh colour ; it is got 
above ! 3 inches i in length, 9 is a native of” Gb 


= 


* 


Tax Taiaroin, wh is a native of India. Its YN 
is a mixture of duſky'green and rellow a. z and it is . 7 
inches in length. uy 
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Tur” Dove, which has a lk rail, pa is diſtin 
rot all the mon keys of the Old World by having Mair on 
its buttocks. His coleur is varied. Round his neck = | 
is a purple collar; a white beard ſurrounds his cheeks; his. 
face and ears are red; the top of his head and body, 405 
the brealt and belly, yellow. Hes is about 4 fect long- 
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Or TEN Moxxey TRIBE N America, 1 All the he” ; 
handed animals which we have given a deſcription of, an 
which we have comprehended under the generical, names = 
Apes, Baboons, and Monkies, excluſiycly belong, to the Old 
Continent ; and all thoſe which remain to, be {poken._ 2 
are, on the contrary, only. found in the New Voeld. 
here diſtinguiſh them by two generical names, as We = 15 
divide them into two claſſes; the firſt into that of the Sa. 

pa jov, and the ſecond into the SAGOIN. Both theſe animals. . 
have their feet nearly like thoſe of the ape and mon . 
but they differ from the ape in having tails,” The 9 * 
has 4 long tail, which it makes uſe of to ſeize and oY 
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£cient to diſtinguiſh the ſapajou ffom che ſagoin. 5 55 


raſs the ſize of the largeſt monkey, and approach the ſize of 
of the ſapajou family, in which they hold a very diſtinct 
rank, not only with regard to ſize, but alſo to voice, which 


« evening the warines and the alauattos aſſemble in the 
« woods ; that one among them ſeats himſelf on an elevated 


« themſelves round him: as ſoon as he ſees them all ſeated, 


« at a diſtance, it might be imagined they were all making 
« 2 noiſe together. During the whole difcourſe the reit 
« keep a profound ſilence, and when it is ended, he makes 


« ſet up a cry together, till by another ſign with his hand, 


dor his ſong, which, when finiſhed, and the others have 
paid the utmoſt attention to it, the whole aſſembly breaks 
* up and ſeparates,” According to the ſame author, the 
* face of the warine is broad, the eyes black and ſparkling, 


with which it holds firmly whatever it encircles ; the 
hair of the body is black, long, and glofly ; it is much 


* deard; the hair on the hands, feet, and a part of the 
' female, and only differs from it in being a little larger, 


loaded, leap from branch to branch, and from tree to tree. 
he young one claſps the narroweſt part of the body of 
the mother with its hands and arms, and thus holds itſelf 
firmly faſtened, whatever motion its parent takes, In 

ther reſpects, theſe animals are wild and miſchievous; _ 
1 VV 


either to Jay hold of any thing, or for the purpoſe of climb- 
ing: this difference is ſo very apparent, that it is 3 


the baboon : they have a long tail, and are, moreover, 


ſounds like a drum, and may be heard at a very great diſ- 
tance, “ Marcgrave informs us, that every morning and 


« place, makes a ſign with his hand to the reſt to ſeat 


he begins an oration with ſo quick and loud a voice, that, 


The females carry their young on their backs, and thus 


Tür WAn uz, AND THE Atovatto. gig 
hold of things, and by which it ſuſpends itſelf from the 
| branches of trees. Tlie tail of the ſagoin, on the con- 
proportionably longer than that of the ſapajou, 


Tas WARINE AND THE ALOUATTO are the largeſt r* 
theſe animals belonging to the New Continent: they d 
fo 


* 


4 


* ſignal to the reſt to anſwer him, and immediately they all 


Abe orders them to be filent © when they are immediately 11 
* obedient and quiet. Then the firſt renews his difcourſe, ' 
* the ears ſhort and round, the tail naked at the extremity, 


longer under the chin, which forms à kind of round _ 


' tal, is brown. The male is of the ſame colour as the 
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% [| NATURAL TONY EY ES. 
10 thup can neither be tamed nor ſubdued, and bite dreat, 
4 fully. As they Jive only on fruit, grain, and ſome in. 
« fects, their fleſh is not bad eating. It is like that of the 
„ hare, but a little ſweetiſn, for which reaſon a good quan- 
e tity of ſalt is put to that part which is roaſted: the fat i 
* yellow, like that of the capon, and of a very ſine flavour. 
„ They eaſily faſten upon the branches of zrees, and flick 
either by their hands, feet, or tail, wherever they touch 
« which renders it very difficult to take then, even after 
they are ſhot, for if they are only wounded, they will not 
fall to the ground, but cling to ſome branch, and remain 
on the tree where they were ſhot, till they drop off by 
«c putrefaction.. What appears fingular is, that the mo- 
% ment one of them is wounded, the reſt aſſemble round, 
« and clap their fingers into the wound, as if they were 
« defirous of ſounding its depth. If the blood then flows 
in any quantity, they keep it ſhut up, while others 
« leaves, which they chew, and thruſt into the orifice, The 
« females only bring forth one at a time.“ N 
The alouatto has the ſame characters as the warine, and 
only ſeems to differ from it in having no beard, and a reddiſh- 
coloured hair, whereas, that of the warine is black. | 
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THE CoaIiTA AND THE EXQUIMA.}] Next to the wa- 
rine and the alouatto, the coaita is the largeſt of the fapa- 
jous. I have ſeen one alive at the Duke of Bouillon“, 

: where, by its familiarity. and forward careſſes, it merited the 
affection of thoſe who had it under their care; but in ſpite 
of the good treatment and attention paid to it, it could not 
reſiſt the winter of 1764. It differs greatly in diſpoſition 
from the warine and the alouatto, which are wild and un- 
tameable. It alſo differs from them in having but four fingen 
and no thumb to the fore paws: by this character alone, 
and its * tail, it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the mon- 

key kind. | — 8 

The animal which Marcgrave calls Exquima, is of nearly 
the ſame ſpecies with the coaita, and, perhaps, is only a va- 
riety of it. I have learnt, by the teſtimonies of travellers, 
that there are both black and white coaitas, the one beard- 
leſs, and the others with a bear. There is (fays Dam- 
pier) in the Iſthmus of America, great numbers of mon- 
« kies, ſome of which are white, but the moſt part black— 
« ſome have beards, others none. Theſe monkies are ver) 
cc droll, and performed a thouſand groteſque poſtures as we 
« traverſed the woods, When they are unable to tap _ 
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« one tree to another, on account of the diftahee; or the 

« tree being ſeparated by a river, their dexterity is very ſur= _ 

« prizing. The whole family form a kind of chain, lock= 

« ing tall in tail, er hand in band, and one of them hold- 

« ing the branch above, the reſt ſwing down, balancing tio 

« and fro like a pendulum, until the undermoſt is enabled 

ee to catch hold of the lower branches of ſome neighbour- - 
« ing tree. When the hold is fixed below, the monkey lets 

« oo that which was above, and thus comes undermoſt in 

« turn; but, creeping up along the chain, attains the next _ 

« branches, like the feſt; and thus, they An take poſſeſſion 

« of the tree without ever coming to the ground“ 


They have the addreſs to break the ſhell of the oyſters to 
eat them, They generally produce only one or two young 
ones at a time, Which = carry upon” their backs: ' they 
feed upon fiſh, worms, and inſects, but fruit is; their gene- 


ral food, and they gr fat when it is ripe, When, it is itt 


* 


their fleſh is good and equiſite cating, - gg 
The coaita is about a foot and an half Jong, and its tail 
is longer than the head and body meaſured together: it goes 
on a}l fours, De, JJ. es 
The exquima is nearly of the ſame ſize as the coaita: it 
has not, however, its hair of a black colour over all tle 
body, but it varies in its colour; there are fome black and 


brown on the back, and White on the belly, with a very re- 
markable beard. „ OR Oo. "2 | 
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Tur Sajov, on Cayverrn Monkey.) We. are ac- - 
quainted with two varieties in this ſpecies 3] the brown-ſajou, - 
commonly called the Capuchin Monkey ; and the grey ſajou, 
which only differs from the other in the colour of its hair; 
they are both lively, actiye, and very pleaſing: by their tricks 
and nimbleneſs. They are, however, fantaſtical in their 
taltes and affections: they ſeem to have a ſtrong inclination 


bor ſome people, and as great an averſion forothers,- 


Tas Sar, oa WEEFPER. ] We have feen two of theſe 
animals, which ſeem to make a Variety in the ſpecie The - 
hair of the firſt is of a deep brown ; the hair of the ſecond, © 
which we have called the //hite-thraated da, is white on the 
breaſt, neck, ears, and jaws. - Prapellers have: deſcribed 
theſe animals by the name of Howlers, from ther plaintive =» 
moan. Others have called them Maſt Montes; from their 
having, like the macacco, that peculiar [mel They belong 
to the ſapajou family, as Ru. have a holding tail . FR 
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be able long to reſiſt our climate, 
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only tere teatu, and bring forth but o. 
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Tux WIs TTT, oR-STRIATED MONKEY] 
af this animal is taken from the ſound of its voi 
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or two at a time, 


They are gentle, dotile, and ſo timorbus, that their common 
cry, which reſembles that of the cat, is dwindled down to a 
kind of ſighing when they are threatened. Their food, in 


very long? The body, bead and) tail, are covered with du 
brown, briſtly heir ; and it is remarkable for the largenels«t 
its ears; and.ats. yellow feet. It is a pretty and lively mi- 
y eaſily tamed, but ſo exceedingly. delicate as not (0 
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| THE MARIKINA.. p THE PINCH. = 7 | 323 : 
ind its tail more than double that length, which is annulated 
black and white, ike the macacco's. Its face is naked, and 


of a fleſh colour. it has two very ſingular tufts of long 
white hair on the fore part of the ears, which, although ve 


large, cannot be ſeen by looking at the full face of this 5 
animal. Mr. Edwards ſays, that, when it is in gogo! 
health, it has much hair and tufted; that one of thoſe which 


he ſaw, and which was healthy, fed on ſeveral things, as 


biſcuits, fruit, pulſe, inſects, ſnails; and, being one day un- 


chained, he ſtruck at a little 1 which was in a glaſs 
globe, killed it, and devoured it | 
that afterwards, ſome ſmall eels being put before him, 'be 


was frightened. when they tilted about his neck, but that 


he ſoon conquered 'and eat them. Thele animals, when 
young, have an ugly appearance, having ſcarcely any hair 


on their bodies. They cling cloſely to the teats of their 
dam; and as they grow older, they fix themſelves on her 
back or ſhoulders; when ſhe is weary of carrying them, 


ſhe releaſes herſelf, by rubbing againſt the wall. 


Tux MaARIKINA is ſufficiently known by the vulgar | 
name of the Small Lion Monkey. It is about eight inches 
long, and has a ſmall tuft of hair at the end of the tail; its 


hair is tufted, long, ſoft, and gloſſy; the head is round; the 
face is brown; the eyes red; the ears round, naked, and, 
concealed under the long hair which encompalles the face. 


This hair is of a bright red; that on the body and tail, of a 


very pale, yellow, approaching towards White. This animal 


has the ſame manners, the ſame vivacity, and the ſame in- 
clination as other ſagoins, and ſeems to be of a more 


robuſt temperament. We have ſcen one which lived five 


© w 


or fix years at Paris, by the care alone of n it, 


during the winter, in a chamber, wherein a fire was kept 


every day. 


Tux Pixck is about nine inches long; and its tail is as 


long again. It is remarkable for a kind of white and ſtriped 


hair on the top and ſides of the head; its face is black, 
ſhaded by a ſmall grey down; its eyes are black, its tail of a 
bright red at its inſertion, and even as far as half its length, 
where it changes to a-deep brown. The hair of the upper 


parts of the body is of a brown colcur ; that of the breaſt, 


belly, hands, and feet, is white; the {kin is black, even 
where covered with white hair; its throat is naked, and 


it with the greateſt avidity z _ 
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344 {NaTvrar nutorr © 
black, like its face; its voice is ſoft, and reſembles more 
the pipe of a little bird, than'the cry of an animal; it 
is very delicate, and cannot be tranſported from America 
into Europe, without the greateſt precaution, 


TE Mrco.} We owe the knowledge of this animal to 
M. de la Condamine, and ſhall therefore give this author: 
account of it, in his Voyage up the Amazonian River. 
« The Mico which the Governor of Para made me 3 
& preſent of, was the only one of its kind that had been ſeen 
% in the country, The hair of its body was of the moſt 
<« beautiful filver colour, and its tail of a gloſſy nature, ap- 
cc proaching towards a black, It had e more re- 

% markable ſingularity ; its ears, jaws, and ſnout, were 
« tinctured with ſo bright a vermilion, as ſcarcely to be 
« thought natural. I have had it a year; and it was alive 

gat the time I was writing this account, almoſt within 
«« ſight of the French coalt, where I hoped to have brought 
'« it alive; but, notwithſtanding the continual precautions 
ce that | took to preſerve it from the cold, yet the rigqur of 
the ſeaſon probably killed it,” „ 
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Jie Tartarian Coo. be Totai.— he Zifel, —The Zemni.— 
Te Pouch. The Perouaſca.—The Souſhk.—The Golden- 
coloured Mole. The White Water Rat.-—The Guinea Hog.— 

The Wild Boar of Cape Verd. The Mexican Wolf. —The 
Alco. —The Tayra. — The Philander of Surinam, = The 
Atouchi —The Tucan —The Braſilian Field Mouſe, —The 
Aerea. The Tapeti.— I View of the Animals pecaliar te 


each Continent. 


Tux TARTARTIAN Cow.] ME Gmelin, in the new 
| Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy xt Peterſbourg, has given the deſcription of this 
animal, which ſeems, at firſt hight, to be a quite different 

ſpecies from all thoſe we have fpoken of under the article 
of buffalo, „ This cow,” ſays he, „ which I faw alive, 
„„ and had painted in Siberia, came from Calmuchia, and 
- © was about the length of two Ruſſian ells and an half; by 
- « which model we may judge of the other dimenſions, 
„ hich the deſigner has well executed the proportion of. 
The body reſembles that of the common cow; 2 | 


THE ToTAI. THE ZISEL. THE ZEMNI, 328 


« on the body is black, excepting on the forehead and. ſpine. 
a of the back, where it is of a white colour, The neck is 
« covered with a mane, and all the reſt of the body with a 
« yery long hair, which deſcends to the knees, ſo that the 
« feet appear very ſhort; the back is raiſed in the form of 
« za hunch ; the tail reſembles that of a horſe, white, and 
« well clothed with hair; the fore feet are black, and the © 
« hinder ones white; there are two tufts of long hair, one 
« before, and the other behind. The excrements are of x' 
« more ſolid nature than thoſe of the common cow; and it 
« grunts like a hog. It is wild, and even ferocious ; for, 
« excepting the man who feeds it, it buts all thoſe that 
« come near it with its head; and it diſlikes the company 
« of domeſtic cow. | CO or wan 
Tre Tor.] This animal, which is very common in 
Baikel Lake, in Tartary, is a little larger than a rabbit, 
which it reſembles in ſhape, quality, ſmell, and colour of the 
hair, and alſo in the habit of burrowing in the earth to con- 
ceal themſelves. It differs only in the tail, which is conſi- 
derably longer than that of the rabbit. e 


Tux ZIsEL is ſmaller than the hamſter : its body is 
long and ſlender, like the weaſel ; whereas, that of the 
| hamſter is thick and compact, like that of the rat. It has 
no external ears, but only auditory paſſages concealed under 
the hair. The ziſel is of a greyer, or of a more uniform 
colour, than the hamſter ; and the latter is · marked in the 
fore part of its body with three large white ſpots on each 
ſide. Thoſe differences, joined to that of their not mixing 
together, though natives of the ſame country, are ſufficient 
to leave us not the leaſt room to doubt of their being two 
different ſpecies. 3 5 rr 8 16 RN 
Tye Zemni.] There is another animal in Poland and 
Ruſſia, which is called ziemnt, or zemni, of the ſame race as 
the z:/el, but larger, ſtronger, and more miſchievous. It is 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the domeſtic cat; its head is large, 
its dody ſle nder, and its ears ſhort and round. Theſe have 
four great inciſive teeth : the two in the lower jaw are thrice 
as long as the two in the upper, The feet are very ſhort 
and hairy, divided-into five toes, and-armed with crooked 
claws; the hair is ſoft, hort, and of a mouſe colour; the 
tail moderately large z its eyes ſmall and hid, like thofe * 
of the mole, Its diſpoſition and habitudes are nearly the 


- 


"RT 8 NATURAL HISTORY. 
ſame as thoſe of the hamſter and ziſel; its bite is dangerous; 
it eats greedily, and plunders orchards and gardens ; it bur. 
rows; and lives upon grain, fruit and pulſe, which it flor 


in magazines for its winter ſupport. __ 


Tux Poven is larger than the domeſtic rat; its ſnout i 
long; it burrows, and commits depredations in the gardens, 
&c, There are tuch numbers near Suraz and Valtinir 
that the inhabitants were obliged. to abandon the culture of 
their gardens, ff.. 


Tur PzRovasca.] There is alſo in Ruſſia and Poland, 
eſpecially in Volhinia, an animal which the Ruſfians call 
Perewiaſta, and the Polanders Pizewijaſka ; a name we may 
tranſlate the cindtured weaſel, This animal is not ſo large 
as a pole-cat, covered with a whitiſh hair, tranſverſally 
ſtriped of a reddiſh colour, which appear as fo many girdles, - 
It lives in the woods, and burrows in the earth ; its ſkin is 
- ſought after, and makes a very beautiful fur, * 1 


Tux SovsLix.] There is found at Caſan, and in the 
- provinces which the Volga peryades, a ſmall animal, called 
Souſlik in the Ruſſian tongue, of which very beautiful furs 
are made, Its tail is ſhort, like the field-mouſe; but what 
diſtinguiſhes it from that and every other rat, is its coat, 
which is of a greyiſh hue, ſprinkled with ſmall ſpots of a 
glolly and bright white colour: thele little ſpots are exceed- 
ingly ſmall, at a ſmall diſtance from each other; they are 
more apparent upon the loins of this animal, than on the 

| ſhoulders and head. The rats called Souflits,” lays 
M. Sanchez, „ are taken in great numbers on "the {alt 
& veflels in the river Kama, which deſcend from Salikam- 
« ſkia, where the ſalt-pits are, and falls into the Volga be- 
« low Caſan. The Volga, from Simbuſki to Somtoff, is 
& covered with theſe ſalt veſſels; and theſe animals are 
© taken on thoſe veſſels, and the borders of thoſe rivers: 
their name is /orflth, i. e. dainty-mouthed, becauſe "they are 
« very fond of falt.”” _ „„ 
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Tux GorLDEn-coLoured More.) Not to omit any 
animals that belong to the North, we ſhall take notice of a 
Kind of mole found in Siberia, called the Galden-colpured 
Mole, the ſpecies of which may be different from the 

ordinary mole, becauſe the Siberian has no tail, and a hort 
Inout; the hair red and green; only three toes to the 2 
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THE WHITE WATER RAT, K&K. 325 
ſcet, and four to the hinder z whereas, the common mole has 


Tus Waits WATER NAr.] The European water 
rat is again ſeen in Canada, but its colour is different: its 
back is only brown; the reſt of the body is white and brown; 
the head and ſnout are white, as is the extremity of the tail; 
the hair ſeems ſofter and more gloſſy than that of our water 
tat; but they are alike in every other reſpe&; ſo that we 
cannot doubt but that theſe two animals are of the ſame 
ſpecies z the whiteneſs of their bair being produced by the 
coldneſs of the climates | org 


Tux Guinea Hog is nearly of the ſame figure as 
our hog, and about the fame ſize as the Siam hog; that 
is to ſay, ſmaller than our boar, or our hog. It is a native 
of Guinea, and has been tranſported inte Braſil, where it 
has multiplied, as in its native country; it is domeſtic and 
tame; its hair is ſhort, red and gloſſy; it has no briſtles, not 
even on the back; the tail only, and the crupper near tha 
tail, are covered with longer hair than the reſt of the body: 
its head is not ſo large as that of our hog ; and its ears are 
very long, and turned backwards over its neck; its tail is as 

much longer, almoſt touching the ground; and it has no hair 
towards its extremity, 5 . 


Tre WII D Boak OH CAR VERD.] There is another 
hog, or wild boar, at Cape Verd, which, by the number of 
its teeth, and enormous ſize of its two tuſks of the upper 
jaw, ſeems to be of a different breed, and, perhaps, of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies, from every other hog, and approaches nearer - 
the Babirouſſa. Theſe tuſks reſemble ivory horns, rather 
than teeth; they are half a foot long, and five inches round 

at the baſe, and are crooked nearly like the horns of a bull. 


Tas Mexican WoLF has the ſame figure, the ſame ap- 
petites, and the lame habitudes, as the European or North 
American wolf; and every thing ſeems to prove them to be 
of one and the ſame ſpecies: its head, however, is larger, its 
neck thicker, and the tail not ſo hairy; above the mouth, 
there are ſome thick briſtles, but not ſo rough as thoſe of the 
hedge-hog ; the body is covered with greyiſh hair, marked 
with ſome white ſpots; the head, which is of the ſame co- 
| Jour as the body, is crofſed with brown ſtripes; and the 
ſorehead is adorned with — ſpots; the ears 18 | 
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ed with tranſverſal lifts, from the back | 9 the belly, 
tail is grey, and marked with a fallow ſpat on the middle; 
the legs are ſtriped, from top 


„ 


8 the kind and its fur is e, | 


ours, both in nature 


| theſe American dogs, is that called Xolp 


marked with yellow and blue ſpots. 
with hair, and, with reſpect to its ſize, ſufficiently teſembles 
ouf little Malta dogs. 


rabbit, and reſembles the weaſel or the ferret. 
| like thoſe animals, and has its fore feet very ſtrong and con- 
ſiderably ſhorter than the hinder ones. 

gated, a little pointed, and adorned: with a whiſker, The 


9-4 4 If a fallow. colour, on the neck; a ſecond ſppt, 15 1 


NATURAL HISTORY. r 7 85 
2 dy like the head and body. — en 1; 


r{t, on the breaſt; and a third on the belly.” The Rank is 


to bottom, of a grey and brown 
colour, 


This wolf, as we obſerve, is the moſt: hr oa 


TRE Alco, OR 1 Dos. ] Beſides the * 6 
Fernandez, which the Spaniards have tranſported ths Ame- 
rica, we met with three other ſpecies there, which. reſemble 
and manners, and which do got 
The firſt, and the longeſt 
; teuintli. -Whatis 
particularly remarkable in theſe animals, 18, their beit 
without hair, and only covered with a ſofty e Tkin, 
The ſecond clothed 


atly differ from it in form. 


It is marked with! white, black and 
yellow; it is fingular and agreeable by its deforwwity, having 
a hunched back, and an exceeding ſhort fut; that the 
head ſeems to ſhot 'immediately out of the. thoulderg ; 5 It is 
called Micuacanens, from the name of uts:country. 1 

third kind of theſe dogs, called Techichi, ſufficient ea he 
our little dogs; but its look is dull and ſavage, * The Ame- 


I ricans eat their. fleſh. "IP word 4 . o be : 
| generical e . e 


8 5 
* r Fs 8 
* . 


Tut Tavrx; OR þ is a the 1 of A . 


It burrows 
Its ſnout is elon- 


y is oblong, and greatly reſembles that of a rat; it is co- 
eaves with brown hair, fome of which is pretty long, and 
others much ſhorter. This animal reſembles the ſpecies of 
ferret, or-pole-cat, - Linnæus, with ſome reaſon, ſuppoſes, 
that the black weaſel of Braſil is = we in 1 


Where it is called e 


TIE Pnfi Aung OF 8 1 This animal belongs 


5 to the tame climate, and is of a near ſpecies to the ſariga, 
marmoſe, cayopalin and phalanger. It has very Par 
; cd furrounded with a . of: _ brown hair. The 


body 
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body is covered with a ſoft hair, or rather a kind of wool, of 
a reddiſh colour, which is fair on the back, and of a yellowiſh 
colour on the ſnout, forehead, ey and feet, The feet re- 


ſemble the hands of the ape; the fore feet having four 
fingers and a thumb, with ſhort and obtuſe nails; whereas, 
uh che thumb or great toe of the hinder feet is flat and ob- 
tuſe, the reſt being armed with ſmall, ſharp claws, The 


young of theſe animals grunt ſomewhat like a pig : ory? | 
oy 


on the back of their dam, and fix themſelves there, 


faſtening their tails to her's, In this ſituation, which is fa- 


miliar to them, they are carried with às much ſafety as 


Taz AKOUCHI is common in Guiana, and other parts of 
South America, It differs from the agouti by having a tail. 


The akouchi is generally ſmaller than the agouti ; but its 
hair is not red, but olive. SLOT TS? bs Lig ws, 


Taz Toucan, ox MExicax SHRrew, is a little larger 


than our mole, and, like that, is fat and fleſhy, with ſuch 


very ſhort legs, that its belly touches the ground. Its tail is 


ſhort ; its ears ſmall and round; its eyes ſo very ſmall, that 


they may be ſaid to be uſeleſs ; but it differs from the mole - 


in the colour of its hair, which is of a reddiſh hue, and by 
the number of toes, having only three to the fore feet, and 
four to thoſe behind, It ſeems itill farther to differ from it, 
by its fleſh being good to eat. e | 


Tas F ll p-Mousz or Bx As T is conſiderably larger 


than ours, being about five inches from the extremity of the 
ſnout to the inſertion of the tail, which is only two inches, 


and, conſequently, much ſhorter in proportion than that 


of the common field- mouſe. Its ſnout is pointed, and its 
teeth very ſharp, | N 1 


Tux ApER EA.] This animal, which is found in Braſil, 


is neither a rabbit nor a rat; yet it ſeems to partake ſome- 


thing of both. It is about a foot long, by ſeven inches in 


circumference, The hair is of the ſame colour as our hares, 


but white upon the belly, It has alſo, like that animal, a 


ſit lip, large inciſive teeth, and a whiſker about the mouth; 
but its ears are rounded, like thoſe of a rat; the fore legs are 

only three inches high; thoſe behind are longer, The 
aperea has no tail; its head is a little longer than that of the _. 
hare, and its fleſh is like that of a rabbit, which it reſem les 
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330 NATURAL HISTORY, 
in its method of living: it conceals itſelf in holes, but dou 
not burrow like a rabbit, but rather retires into the cavities 
of the rocks and ſtones. It is very eaſily taken. 


Trax Tarzyr ſeems to me to be a very near ſpecies, and 
perhaps a variety of that of the rabbit or hare. It is found 
at Braſil, and other parts of America. It reſembles the 
European rabbit in figure, and the hare in ſize and colour; 

its ears are very long, and of the fame ſhape ; its hair is req 
on the forehead, and whitiſh on the throat; ſome have 3 
circle of hair round their neck; they are all white on the 
throat, breaſt and belly; they have black eyes, and'whiſkers 
like the rabbit, but have no tail. The tapeti reſembles the 
hare in its method of living, fecundity, and quality of ity 
fleſh, which 1s excellent food, Tt, lives in the fields, or 
woods, like the hare, and does not A like the rabbit. 


0 | : 


I 0 —_— 


Aſter fo copious a hiftory of quadrupeds as that which has juſt 
been ſubmilted to our readers, a very few words appear neceſſary 

to complete the natural hiſtory of that claſs 7 animals. 

The number of diſtinct ſpecies of quadrupeds, according tt 
Buffon and Dr. Goldſmith, amounts to about tia bundred.— 
Later authors have enumerated two hundred and eighty. 

As the ſubjects of the hiſtory were few, a diſtinct and accurate 

_ claſſification appeared unneceſſary; and we have therefore 7 - 
ſued the order of M. De Buffon, who regarded this fe 3 
| methad of treating natural hiſtory, as liable to great 0 jections, 
and, in this inſtance, as more likely to produce confuſion and 
milake in the mind of the ſtudent, than ta aſſiſt the memory. 

On one topic only we fhall a little enlarge,—1t has been fre- 
quently intirrated, that a material difference exiſts between th: 
animals of the Old and the New continent. While America far 

"Exceeds us in the ſize of its reptiles, it is far inferior in its 
' guadruped productions. In effect, fo materially dieren are 

many of them found which inhabit the New continent, from thije 

cf the Ola, that, though we have generally noted the country of the 

. animal we have deſcribed, yet we concei ved, that it might not be 

unſatisfaffory to the reader, if we endeavoured ie exhibit a 

f ſynopſes of the quadrupeds which are peculiar to each contiment.— 

In purſuing this plan, we have made two columns ; the one fit 

Europe, Aſia and 'Africa; the other for America. Wi hen we 

| have found an animal of the New continent reſembling near h 

"het of the Old, we have placed it oppoſite in the Jo line; and 

theſe which are common to both, we have place in the midult, 
between the two columns. EEE. 
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Europe, Aſia and Africa. ; ; 
Elephant | 4; Y Th 
Rhinoceros / KEE | 4 Ke es: 
Hippopotamus ß ad io Tapir F 
Camel . = BE ED „ 2 2 
Drama * „ 2-2 Taco . 

Cameleopar e 

Li- © - + Fama 
Tir... 

Panther - f ‚ = = » Ho TE ou 
Leopard : 5 * : | Mes 2 8 


Dundee TS 1 ountain Cat p 

Zebra 1 . . f 
75 | Though not originally 

Horſe - C0 — J  faund there, horſes and 

As - - - -,- -- - - »} Aaffes are now plenty in 
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Or - = = => = = - - f Theſe alſo are now nu- 


Buffalo = = - — - = merous. 


Sheep 3 
' Goat - - 4 = {eo = 2 = - oF. | 
Hog - - - - - - = - - » Tow produced there. 
| , 
Guinea Hog No produced there, 
Dog E O $a 8 i Od Now produced there. 
Jackal "47 | 8 
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; Europe, Aſia and Africa; | Aerzen. . 
Sable . . . 

erboaa VV 
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| Several ſpecies of Monkeys 
Pangolin and Phatagin - - - - Ant. atem 


Rein Deer. Catlin © 
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Sta 
821 > 
Roebuck _ 
H s 
Squirrel 
Hedge-hog 
Otter | | 
Marmot A | 
Shrew Mouſe Mexican Shrew - 
Mole WW 
Beaver | | 
Wolf © Mexican Wolf 
. N 
Weaſel Tan 
Ermine e AN 
- Pine Weaſel 

| Pole Cat 
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Of the 200 ſpecies of quadrupeds which Buffon ſuppoſes to exiſt, 
he calculates, that about go are original inhabitants of the Old con. 
tinent, and about 70 of the New, and that 4o may be accounted 
common to both. 8 C 
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Of Birds in eneral. Of the Oftrich.—The Eu T, Coe . 
"ror —Th Det —Of rapacious Birds, —The n 5 


Condor. The Vulture. The Falcon and other obs, 
The Butcher-bird.—T he different ſpecies of Otls, | _ 


UADRUPEDS in their general ſtructure have much 


relation with that of man; but the ſtructure of birds 


is in moſt reſpects entirely diflimilar from both. One ob- 
vious mark of diſtinction between this claſs of animals and 
the quadruped part of the creation is, that inſtead of hair, 
birds are covered with feathers, and theſe appear to be nou- 
riſhed and kept in order in a different manner from the hair 
of animals. Left the feathers ſhould ſpoil by expoſure to 
the air, the bird is furniſhed with a gland fituated on the 


rump of the animal, containing a proper quantity of vil, ; 


which it preſſes out with its beak, and occaſionally anoints 

its feathers, In water fowl this oil is ſo plentiful that it even 

imparts a degree of rancidity to the fleſh, and we ſee that 
their coat of ſeathers is rendered by it completely water- 

roof, | 8 0 1 ; 

: The wings of birds are remarkably ſtrong. The flap of a 
ſwan's.wing would break a man's leg, and a ſimilar blow 
from an eagle has been known to lay a man dead in an inſ- 
tant, | | : | 


though they have no external ear, but only two ſmall ori- 
hces or ear-holes, yet they do not appear to be deficient in 


hearing. The ſcent of ſome ſpecies is exquiſitely delicate. 
In decoys where ducks are caught, the men who attend _. 


them generally keep a piece of turf lighted, on which they 
breathe, leſt the fowl ſhould ſmell them and fly away. The 
voice of birds is much louder in proportion to their ſize than 


that of other animals, for in fact, the bellowing of an ox is 


not louder than the ſcream of a peacock. 55 
The legs, the wings, the bones, and every part of the 
dody, are much lighter, firmer, and more compact in birds 


than in other creatures, Their lungs are extended all over 


the cavity of their body. . | 
 Carnivorous birds, [ike carnivorous quadrupeds, have but 

one ſtomach, and that well calculated for digeſtion. . Thoſe 
that feed on grain have in addition to the crop or ſtomach, 


* 


The ſenſe of ſeeing in birds is remarkably acute, and 
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| 1 to few diſeaſes. 


thers, is a foot and an half; and being ſtretched out, wm 
the feathers, is three feet. „„ 
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where their food is moiſtened and ſwelled, a gizzard, which 1 


is a very hard muſcle, almoſt cartilaginous, and which d. 
commonly fill with ſmall ſtones, where the food is after. 


wards ground, in order to its complete digeſtion. Birds are 


irds of the ſame ſpecies do not always make than as 


of the ſame materials, though in general there iz a uni. 


formity; the red- breaſt in ſome parts of En land makes its 
neſt with oak leaves where thoſe leaves are plenty, in other 
parts it makes it with moſs and hair. Where the eggs are 
numerous it is neceſſary to make the neſt warm; this the 
wren, which is a ſmall animal, and able to cover but a ſmall 
compaſs, and yet lays many eggs, makes her nelt remark. 


ably warm; on the contrary the plover, the eagle, the crow, 
Kc. which lay but two or three, are not equally ſoljeitou 


in this reſpec, 


. 


* 


There are ſome birds which 15 called birds of paſſage, 


and which by migrating make an habitation ig all parts of 


the earth; but in general every climate has birds peculiar to 


"Itſelf. In all countries birds are much longer lived than quad- 


7 85 The ſwan js ſaid to live near three hundred years, 
They are however greatly inferior to quadrupeds in ſenſe 
and docility. Er ot , Sn. 

As the number of ſpecies in this order of animals is very | 
numerous, amounting to above eight hundred, ſome. depree 


l claſlification appears to be abſolutely neceſſary, e hel 
therefore adopt the fix claſſes of Linnzus, without 5 


his order in too ſervile a manner; and ſhall deſeribs at le 
the principal birds in each claſs. After a ſhort account of 
the large birds the oſtrich, the emu, the caſſowary and the 


dodo, we ſhall conſequently in the firſt place proceed to the 


birds of the rapacious claſs, _ 45 "SP 

Tu oSTRICH is the largeſt of all birds. The head and 
bill ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of a duck ; and the neck may 
be likened to that of a ſwan, but that it is much longer; 
the legs and thighs reſemble thoſe of an hen; though the 


whole appearance at a diſtance bears a ſtrong. reſemblance to 


that of a camel, it is uſually ſeven feet high from the top 


of the head to the ground; but from the back it is only 


four; ſo that the head and neck are. above three feet long. 
From the top of the head to the rump, when. the neck is 


ſtretched out in a right line, it is fix feet Jong, and the tail 


is about a foot more. One of the wings, without the fea- 
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' The plumage is much alike in all ; 


The greateſt feathers are at the extremities of the wings and 
tail, and the largeſt are generally White. The next row is 


thers on the ſides, nor yet on the thighs, nor under the 
wings. The lower part of. the neck, about half way, is 
covered with {till ſmaller feathers than thoſe on the belly and 
back ; and thoſe, like the former, alſo are of different co- 
Jours. The head and upper part of the neck are covered 
with hair. V' is a os DN A 
At the end of each wing, there is a Kind of ſpur almoſt 
like the quill of a porcupine. It is an inch long, oo 
hollow e of an horny ſubſtance, There are two of the 

on each wing; the largeſt of which is at the extremity of 
the bone of the wing, and the other a foot lower. "The 


birds, from its not being furniſhed with feathers, 
The thighs are very fleſhy and large, being coyered with 
a white ſkin, inclining to redneſs, and wrinkled in the 


finger. Some have very ſmall feathers here and there on the 
thighs; and others again have neither feathers nor wrinkles. 
The legs are covered before with large ſcales. The end of the 
foot is cloven, and has two very large toes, which, like the- 
eg, are covered with ſcales. Theſe tots are of unequal ſizes 
The largeſt; which is on the inſide, is ſeven inches lon 


in length, and almoſt as broad. The other toe is but four 
inches long, and is without a clan. 
The oftrich is a native only of the torrid regions of Africa. 
Its fleſh is proſcribed in Scripture as unfit to be eaten: and 
moſt of the ancient writers deſcribe it as well known in their 
times, Like the race of the elephant, it is tranſmitted down 


of that country which firſt produced it. It inhabits from 


are few vegetables to clothe the ſurface of the earth, and 
where the rain never comes to refreſh it. The Arabians aſ- 
ſert that the oſtrich never drinks; and the place of its ha- 
bitation ſeems to confirm the aſſertion. In theſe formidable 
regions, oſtriches are ſeen in large flocks, which to the diſ- 
tant ſpectator appear like a regiment of cavalry, and have 
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; N like in all; that is, generally . 
black and white 3 though ſome of them are ſaid to be grey. 


black and white; and of the ſmall feathers, on the back and 
belly, ſome are white and others black, There are no fea- 


neck ſeems to be more flender in proportion to that of other 


manner of a net, whoſe meſhes will admit the end of a 


including the claw, which is near three-fourths of an inch 


without mixture; and has never been known to breed out 


often alarmed a whole caravan. There is no defert, how 


preference the moſt ſolitary and horrid deſerts, where there | 
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about the beginning of 
latter end of December, Theſe birds are very prolific, and 
lay generally from forty to fifty eggs at one clutch. It has 
been commonly reported that the female depoſits them in 
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barren ſoever, but is capable of ſupplying theſe animals with 


praviſion; they eat almoſt every thing; and theſe barren 


tracts are thus doubly grateful, as they afford both food and 
ſecurity, The oftrich-is of all animals the moſt voracious, 
It will devour leather, | graſs, hair, iron, ſtones, or an 


thing that is given. Nor are its powers of digeſtion leſs in 


ſuch things as are digeſtible, Thoſe ſubſtances which the 
coats of the ſtomach cannot ſoften, paſs. whole; ſo that 
glaſs, ſtones, or iron, are excluded in the form in which 


they were devoured, All metals, indeed, which are ſwal- 


lowed by any animal, loſe a part of their weight, and often 


the extremities of their figure, from the action of the Jujves 


of the ſtomach upon their ſurface, A quarter piſtole, which 
was ſwallowed by a duck, loſt ſeven grains of its weight in 
the gizzard before it was voided ; 1 it is probable that a 
ſtill greater diminution of weight would happen in the ſto- 
mach of an oſtrich ; conſidered in this light, therefore, this 
animal may be ſaid to digeſt iron; but ſuch ſubſtances ſeldom 
remain long enough in the ſtomach of any animal to undergo 
ſo tedious a diſſolution. The oftrich lays very large eggs, ſome 
e them being above five inches in diameter, and weiphing 
above fifteen pounds. "Theſe eggs have a very bard thel 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the crocodile, except that thoſe 
of the latter are leſs and rounder, — a+ 
The ſeaſon for laying in the northern parts of Africa is 
. in the ſouth, it is about the 


the ſand; and, covering them up, leaves them to be hatched 
by the heat of the climate, and then permits the young to 


mift for themſelves, Very little of this however is true: no 


bird has a ſtronger affection for her young than the oſtrich, 


and none watches her eggs with greater affiduity, It hap- 


pens, indeed, in thoſe hot climates, that there is leſs ne- 
ceſſity for the continual incubation of the female; and ſhe 


more frequently leaves her eggs, which are in no fear of 
being chilled. by the weather: 5 
ſakes them by day, ſhe always carefully broods over them 


ut though ſhe ſometimes for- 


by night; nor is it more true that they forſake their young 


after they are excluded the ſhell. On the contrary, the 


young ones are not even able to walk for ſeveral days alter 


they are hatched. | During this time, the old ones are ver 

aſſiduous in ſupplying them with graſs, and very careful to 

defend them from danger: nay, they encounter ever) dan- 
ger in their defence, _.. LE 
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Fxcluſive of the value of; their plumage, ſome of the ſa- 
vage nations of Africa, hunt them alſo for their fleſh; which 
they conſider as a dainty. They ſometimes alſo breed theſe _ 
birds tame, to eat the young ones, of which the female is 


ſaid to be the greateſt delicacy ; and a fingle egg is ſaid to 


be a ſufficient entertainment for eight men. 285 
As the ſpoils of the oftrich are thus valuable, it is not to 
be wondered at that man has become their moſt. aſſiduous 
purſuer. For this purpoſe, the Arabians train up their beſt. 
and fleeteſt horſes, and hunt the oftrich ſtill in view. Per- 


haps, of all varieties of the chaſe, this, though the moſt _ 
laborious, is. yet the moſt entertaining, As ſoon as 


the hunter comes within fight of his. prey he puts on his 
horſe with a gentle gallop; ſo as to keep the oſtrich ſtill in 


fight; yet not ſo'as to terrify him from the plain into the 


mountains. Of all known animals that make uſe of their 


legs in running, the oftrich is by far the ſwifteſt: upon ob- 


ſerving himſelf therefore purſued at a diſtance, he begins to 
run at firſt, but gently; either inſenſible of his danger, or 


| ſure of eſcaping. | Ih this ſituation he ſomewhat reſembles a a | 
man at full ſpeed ; his wings, like two arms, keep working 


with a motion correſpondent to that of his legs; and his ſpeed 
would very ſoon ſnatch him from the view of his purſuers, 
but, unfortunately for the filly creature, inſtead: of going offt 
in a direct line, he takes his courſe in circles; while the 
bunters ſtill make a ſmall courſe within, relieve each other, 
meet him at unexpected turns, and keep him thus {till em- 
ployed, {till followed for two or three days together, At 


8 


laſt, ſpent with fatigue and famine, and finding all power © 


of eſcape impoſſible, he endeavours to hide himſelf from 
thoſe enemies he cannot avoid, and covers his head in the 
ſand, or the firſt thicket he meets. Sometimes, however, 
he attempts to face his purſuers: and, though in general _ 
the moſt gentle animal in nature, when driven to deſpera- 
tion he defends himſelf with his beak, his wings and his 
feet. Such is the force of his motion, that a man would be 
utterly unable to withſtand him in the ſhock. | — 


Or THe Emv, which many call the American oftrich, - 


but little is certainly known. It is an inhabitant of the 
New Continent; and the travellers who have mentioned it, 
ſeem to have been more ſolicitous of proving its affinity to 
the oftrich, than of deſcribing thoſe peculiarities which diſ- 
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It is chiefly found in Guiana, the banks: 1 


Oroonoko, in the inland provinces of ] and Chili, a 
the vaſt foreſts that border-on the mouth of the river . 


Many other parts of South America were known to hays 
them; but as men multiplied, theſe large and timorou' | 
birds either fell beneath their men power, or fled from 
their vicinity. f 


The emu, ehoogh not fo large as the oſtrich, is only PTY 


| cond to it in magnitude. It is by much the largeſt birg i in 


the New Continent ; and is generally found to be fix free 


high, meaſuring from ite head to the ground. "Its legs are. 
three feet Jong ; ; and its thigh is near 'as thick as that of 5 
man. It is coyered from the back and rump with lon 


© thers; theſe feathers are grey upon the back, and — wo} 


the belly, It goes very ſwiftly, ſeems aflifted i in 
tion wah kind of . behind, upd beg 
on plain ground, it treads vet ſecurely ; : in its courſe uſes 
a very odd kind of action, lifting up one wing, Which it 
keeps elevated for a time; till Jetta it drop, it fiſts up the 
other: it runs with fuch a ſwiftneſs, 

are thrown out in the purſuit. One of them, finding 

| ſurrounded by the hunters, darted among the dogs with ſuch 


an heel, upon which, 


that the Reeteſt . 


fury that they made way to avoid its ragez and it eſcaped, by 
its amazing velocity, in ſafety to the mountains, © 


When the young ones are firft hatched, they are familia, 


and follow the firſt perſon they meet. I have been followed 


myſelf, ſays Wafer, by many of theſe young oſtriches; 


_ which,/ at firſt, are extremely harmleſs an Efe: but iz 


. they become more cunnii 


g and diſtruſtful; 


run ſo ſwift, yhound can ly" ove 


at a greyho 


; them. Their fleſh, in general, is mum whe Me eſpe- 


_ cially if they be young. Te would 


2 48 


diflicult matter to 
tear up flocks of theſe animals tame, particularly as they art 
naturally ſo familiar: and they might be found to anſwer do- 
meſtic purpoſes, like the hen, or the turkey. Their thiin- 


tenance could not beexpenſive, eh as Mos. 5 4 
live entirely upon graſs, 15 


Tus Cassowanv is a bird which 'whs Ne 
Europe by the Dutch, from Java, in the Exft-Indies, it if 

which part of the world it is _ to be found. 3 

- The caſſowary, though not ſo large as the former, gem: 
pears more bulky to the eye; its body being nearly equal, and 
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this conformation gives it an air of ſtrength and forte, Which 


the fierceneſs and hngularity of its countenance conſpire to 


render formidable. It is "five feet and an half long, from 


the point of the bill to the extremity of the claws. - The 


are two feet and an half high, from the belly to the end 


of the claws. The wing is fo fmall, that it does not appear; 


being hid under the feathers of the back. In other birds, a 


part of the feathers ſerve for flight, and are different from 


thoſe that ſerve for mere covering; but in the caſſowary, 
all the feathers are of the fame kind, and outwardly.of the 
ſame colour. They are generally double; having two long 


' ſhafts, growing out of a ſhort one, which is fixed' in the 


| ſkin. The beards that adorn the flem' or ſhaft; are from 


about half way to the end, very long, and as thick as an - 


horſe-hair, without being ſubdivided into fibres. The ftem 


or ſhaft is flat, ſhining,- black, and knotted below; and 


from each knot there proceeds a beard: likewiſe, the beards 
at the end of the large feathers are perfectly black; and to- 


wards the root of a grey tawny colour; ſhorter, more ſoft, 
and throwing out fine fibres, like down; fo that nothing 
appears except the ends, 'which are hard and black; becauſe: 


the other part, compoſed of down, is quite covered. There 
are feathers on the head and neck; but they are fo ſhort, 
and thinly ſown, that the ' bird's ſkin appears naked, except 
towards the hinder part of the head, where they are a little 
longer. The wings, when they are deprived of their fea- 
thers, are but three inches long. 

are adorned with five prickles, of different lengths and thick- 
"neſs, which bend like a bow: theſe are hollow from the 
roots to the very points, having only that ſlight ſubſtance 
within, which all quills are known to have. he longeſt of 


theſe prickles is eleven inches; and it is a quarter of an inch 


in diameter at the root, being thicker there than towards 
the extremity ; the point ſeems broken off, 


The ends of the wings 


The part, however, which moſt diſtinguiſhes this animal | 


is the head; this, though ſmall, like that of an oſtrich, 


does not fail to - inſpire ſome degree of terror. It is bare of 
feathers, and is in a manner armed with an helmet of horny 
ſubſtance, that covers it from. the root of the bill to near 

| half the head backwards. This helmet is black before 
and yellow behind. Its ſubſtance is very hard, being formed 


by the elevation of the bone of the ſkull z and it conſiſts of 
ſeveral plates, one over another, like the horn of an ox. 
Some have ſuppoſed that this was ſhed every year with the 
feathers ; but the moſt probable opinion is, that it only ex- 
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foliates lowly like the beak. To the peculiar. oddity of this 


natural armour may be added the colour of the eye in this ani 


mal, which is a bright yellow, and the globe: being above © 
an inch and an half in diameter, give it an air equally fierce 
and extraordinary. At the bottom of the upper eye-lid, 
there is a row of ſmall hairs, over which there is another row 
of black hair, which look pretty much like. an eye-broy, 
The ſides of the head, about the eye and ear, being deſtitute 
of any covering, are blue, except the middle of the lower 
eye-lid, which is white. The neck is of a violet colour, in- 
elining to that of flatez and it is red behind in ſeveral places, 


but chiefly in the middle. About the middle of the neck be- 


fore, at the riſe of the large feathers, there are two projections 
formed by the ſkin, which reſemble ſomewhat the gills. of a 
cock, but that they are blue as well as red. The ſkin which 
covers the fore - part of the breaft, on which this bird leans 
and reſts, is hard, callous, and without feathers, The 
thighs and legs are covered with feathers, and are extremely 


thick, ſtrong, and ſtraight ; but the legs are thicker a little 
above the foot than in any other place. The toes are covered 


with ſcales, and are but three in number; for, that which 


ſhould be behind is wanting, boy Trae de . 
Thus formed for a life of hoſtility, for terrifying others, 


and for its own defence, it might be expected that the caſ- 


ſowary was one of the moſt fierce and terrible animals of the 
creation. But nothing is ſo oppoſite to its natural character, 
nothing ſo different from the life it is contented to leads It 
never attacks others; and inſtead. of the bill, when attacked, 
it rather makes uſe of its. legs, and kicks like- an horſe, or 
runs againk its purſuer, beats him down, and treads him to 
the ground. 5 5 „ 

he manner of going of this animal is not leſs extraordi- 


nary than its appearance. Inſtead of going directly forward, 


it ſeems to kick up behind with one leg, and then making 3 
bound onward with the other, it goes with fuch prodigious 


VEE velocity, that the ſwifteſt racer would be left far behind. 


The ſame degree of voraciouſneſs which we perceived in 
the oſtrich, obtains as ſtrongly here, The caſſowary ſwa!- 
lows every thing that comes within the capacity of its gul- 


let. Fhe Dutch aſſert that it can devour: not only glass, 


iron, and ſtones, but even live and burning coals, without 
teſtifying the ſmalleſt fear, or feeling the leaſt injury. It is 
ſaid that the paſſage of the food through its gullet is pel- 
formed ſo ſpeedily, that even the very eggs which it has 
ſwallowed whole, paſs through it unbroken, in the _— 
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they went down. The caſſowary's eggs are of a grey aſh 
colour, inclini W The largeſt is found to be fif- 
teen inches round one way, and about twelte the other. 
The ſouthern parts of the moſt eaſtern Indies ſeems to h 
the natural climate of the caſſowary. His domain, if e 
may ſo call it, begins where that of the oltrich*terminates. 
The latter has never been found beyond the Janges; while 
the caſſowary is never ſeen nearer than the iHands of Banda, 
Sumatra, Java, the Molucca-Iflands,” and the corre ſponding 
parts of the continent. e F 55 8 5 WT 
; fa. 337% ' £5 Fy 
Taz Dopo inſtead of / exciting. the idea of ſwiftneſs 
by its appearance, -leems-to\ftrike eee eee 
the moſt unwieldy and inactive of, all nature, Its body f 
maſſive, almoſt round, and covered with grey feathers ; it 
is juſt barely ſupported upon two ſhort 'thick legs like pil- 
lars. - The neck, thick and purſy, is joined to the head, 
which conſiſts of to great chaps, that open far behind the 


eyes, which are large, black and prominent; ſo that the 


animal when it gapes ſeems to be all mouth, The bill 
therefore is of an extraordinary length, not flat and road, 
but thick, and of a bluiſh white, ſharp at the end, and each 
chap crooked in oppoſite directions. From all this reſults a 
ſtupid and voracious phyſiogonomy; which is ſtill more en- 
creaſed by a bordering of feathers round the root of the beak, 
and which give the appearance of an hood or cow]. The Dodo 
is furniſhed with wings, covered with ſoft aſh-coloured fea+ 
thers, but they are too:ſhort to aſſiſt it in flying. It is furniſhed - 
with a tail, with a few ſmall curled feathers; but this tail is 
diſproportioned and diſplaced. - Its legs are too ſhort for run- 


8 22 3 


This bird is a native of the Iſle of France; and the Dutch, 
who firſt diſcovered it chere, called it in their language the 
nauſeors bird, as well from its diſguſting figure,-as from the 

taſte of its fleſh,.” However, ſucceeding: obſerverz con- 
tradict this firſt report, and afſert that its fleſh is good and 
wholeſome eating. It is a ſimple bird, aud is . om 
taken, Three or four dodos are enough to din 
men. . 9 FF "x 26 
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| Taz Gorpen Eacbe is the-largeſt-and the Glied of 
all thoſe birds that have received the name. of eagle. I 
weighs above twelye pounds. Its length i three fest; ths 
Extent of its wings, ſeven feet four inches; the bill is three 
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the moſt formidable claws, t 


| have an attachment for their feeder ; they are then __ 
ſerviceable, and liberally provide for his oh 
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inches long, and of a deep blue; and the eye. of an haze) 
colour. The ſight and ſenſe of ſmelling are very acute, The 
head and neck are clothed with narrow, ſharp pointed fea. 
thers, of a.deep brown colour, bordered with tawoy ; but 
thoſe on the crown of the head, in very old birds, turn 

The whole body, above as well as beneath, is of a 


grey. 8 
ct brown; and the feathers of the back are finely clouded 


with a deeper ſhade of the ſame. The wings when clothed 
reach to the end of the tail, The quill featbers are of a 
chocolate colour, the ſhafts white. The tail is of a. deep 
brown, irregularly barred and blotched with an obſcure 
aſh-colour, and uſually white at the roots of the feathers. 
The legs are yellow, ſhort, and very ſtrong, being three 
inches in circumference, and feathered to & very feet. 
The toes are covered with dl ſcales, and armed with 

e middle of which are two | 


inches long. >" K PREM , 
In the rear of this terrible bird follow the ring-tailed eaple, 


the common eagle, the bald eagle, the white eagle, the hough- 
| footed eagle, the erne, the black eagle, the ofprey, the ſea-eagh, 


and the crowned eagle. Theſe, and others that might be 
added, form different ſhades in this fierce family; but haye 
all the ſame rapacity, the ſame general form, the ſame ha- 
bits, and the ſame manner of bringing up their young, 
In general, theſe birds are found in mountainous and ill 
peopled countries, and breed among the loftieſt cliffs, They 
Chooſe thoſe places which are remoteſt from man, upon Whoſe 
poſſeſſions they but ſeldom make their depredations, being 
contented rather to follow the wild game in the foreſt, than 
to riſque their ſafety to ſatisfy their hunge. 
It requires great patience and much art to tame an eagle; 
and even though taken young, and brought under by Jong 
aſſiduity, yet ſtill it is a dangerous domeſtic, and often turns 


_ 


its force againſt its maſter, When brought into the field 


for the purpoſes of fowling, the falconer is never ſure of its 
attachment: that innate. pride, and love of liberty, fill 
prompt it to regain its native ſolitudes; and the moment the 
falconer,ſees it, when let looſe, firſt ſtoop towards the ground, 
and then riſe perpendicularly into the clouds, he gives up all | 
his former labour for loſt ; quite ſure of never beholding his late 
priſoner more. Sometimes, however, they are brought to 


eaſures and ſup- 


port. When the falconer lets them go from his hand, 5 
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play about and hover round him till e e preſents, 
which they ſee at an immenſe diſtance, and purſue with 
certain deſtruction. mY BY 8 5 
Of all animals the eagle flies higheſt, Of all birds alſo, 
he has the quickeſt eye; but his ſenſe of ſmelling is far in- 
ferior to that of the vulture. He never purſues, therefore, 
but in ſight; and when he has ſeized his prey, he ſtoops 
from his height, as if to examine its weight, always laying 
it on the ground before he carries it off. As his wing is 4 
powerful, yet, as he has but little ſuppleneſs in the joints of 
the leg, .he finds it difficult to riſe when down; however, if - 
not inſtantly purſued, he finds no difficulty in carrying off 
geeſe and cranes. He alſo carries away hares, lambs, and 
IP and often deſtroys fawns and calves, to drink their 
blood, and carries a part of their fleſh to his retreat. Infants 
themſelves, when left unattended, have been deſtroyed by 
theſe rapacious creatures; which probably gave riſe to the 
fable of Ganymede's ug ſnatched up by an eagle to heaven. 
An inſtance is recorded in Scotland of two children being 
carried off by eagles ; -but fortunately =- received no hurt 
by the way; ang, the eagles being purſued, the children 


4 


vere reſtored unhurt out of the neſts to the affrighted pa- 


The eagle is thus at all times a formidable neighbour ; 
but peculiarly when bringing up its young. It is then that 
the female, as well as the male, exert all their force and in- 
duſtry to ſupply their young. Smith, in his Hiſtory of Ker- 
ry, relates, that a poor man in that country got a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence for his family, during a ſummer of famine, 
out of an eagle's neſt, by robbing the eaglets of food, which 
were plentifully ſupplied by the old ones. He protracted theic 
aſſiduity beyond the uſual time, by clipping the wings, and 

retarding the ry * of the young. | | 

It happened ſome time ago, in the ſame country, that a 
. peaſant reſolved to rob the neſt of an eagle, that had built 
in a ſmall iſland, in the beautiful lake of Killarney. He ac- 

cordingly ſtripped, and ſwam in upon the iſland, while the 
old ones were away; and, robbing the neſt of its young, he 
was preparing to ſwim back, with the eaglets tied in a ſtring ; 
but, while he was yet up to his chin in the water, the old ea- 
gles returned, and, miſſing their young, quickly fell upon 
the plunderer, and, in ſpite of all his reſiſtance, diſpatched 
kim with their beaks and talonns. 

In order to extirpate theſe pernicious birds, there is a law 
in the Orkney Iſlands, which entitles any perſon that kills an 

| „ : „„ 
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eagle to a hen out of every houſe in the pariſh in which the 
plunderer is killd. 23 
T be neſt of the eagle is uſually built in the moſt inacceſſible 
cliff of the rock, and often ſhielded from the weather by ſome 
jutting crag that hangs over it. Sometimes, however, it is 
wholly expoſed to the winds, as well ſide-ways as above; for 
the neſt is flat, though built with great labour, It is ſaid 
that the ſame neſt ſerves the eagle during life; and indeed the 
pains beſtowed in forming it ſeems ts argue as much. It is 
afſerted, that as ſoon as the young ones are ſomewhat grown, 
the mother kills the moſt feeble or the moſt voracious, If 
this happens, it muſt proceed only from the neceſſities of 
the parent, who is incapable of providing. for their ſupport ; 
and is content to ſacrifice a'part to the welfare of the majority. 
The plumage of the eaglets is not K ferongly marked as 
- when they come to be adult. They are at firſt white; then 
inclining to yellow; and at laſt of light brown.” Age, hun- 
ger, long captivity, and diſeaſes, make them whiter. 1 is faid 
that they live above an hundred years: and that they at 


die, not of old age, but from the beak's turning inward upon 
the under mandible, and thus preventing their taking any. 
food. They are indeed equally remarkable, for their longe- 
vity, and for their power of ſuſtaining a long abſence from 


food. One of this ſpecies, which has now been nine years 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Owen Holland, of Conway, lived 
thirty-two years with the gentleman who made him a pre- 
ſent of it; but what its age was when the latter received it 
from Ireland, is unknown, The ſame bird alſo furniſhes a 
proof of the truth of the other remark; having once, through 
the neglect of ſervants, endured hunger for twenty-one days, 
without any ſuſtenance whatever. e 

Such are the general characteriſtics and habitudes of the 
eagle; however, in ſome theſe habitudes differ, as the ſea 
eagle and the oſprey live chiefly upon fiſh, and-conſequently 
build their neſts on the ſea-ſhore, and by the ſides of rivers, 
on the ground among reeds; and often lay three or four 

eggs, rather leſs than thoſe of a hen, of a white elliptical - 
form. They catch their prey, which is chiefly fiſh, by 
darting down upon them from above. The Italians compare 
the violent deſcent of theſe birds on their prey, to the fall 

of lead into water; and call them aquila piombina, or the 

lf. . e 

Nor is the bald eagle, which is an inhabitant of North 
Carolina, leſs remarkable for habits peculiar to itſelf. Theſe 
birds fly very heavily ; ſo that they cannot overtake _— 
| = . 9 85 ; „„ awd 
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y, like others of the ſame denomination. To remedy 


this, they often attend a ſort of fiſhing hawk, which they, - 


purſue, and ſtrip the plunderer of its prey. This is the 
more remarkable, as this hawk flies ſwifter 'than they, 
Theſe eagles alſo generally attend upon fowlers in the win- 
ter; and when. any birds are wounded, they are ſure .to be 
ſeized by the eagle, though they may fly from the fowler. 
This bird will often alfo ſteal young pigs, and carry them 
alive to the neſt, which is compoſed of twigs, ſticks, and 
\ rubbiſh : it is- large enough to fill the body of a cart; and 
is commonly full of bones half eaten, and putrid fleſh, the - 
ſtench of which is ae TE 4. 5 
The diſtinctive marks of each ſpecies are as follow. 
The golden eagle : of a tawny, iron colour; the head and - 
neck of a reddiſh iron; the tail feathers of a dirty white, 
marked with croſs bands of tawny iron ; the legs covered. 
with tawny iron feathers Wy 
The common eagle.: of a brown colour: the head and up- 
per part of the neck-inclining to ted; the tail feathers white, 
blackening at the ends; the outer ones, on each fide, of an 
aſh colour, the legs covered with feathers of a reddiſh. 
| brown, | 4 8 
The bald eagle: brown: the head, neck and tail feathers 
white; the feathers of the upper part of the leg brown. | 
The white eagle: the whole white, roy 
The kough-footed eagle : of a dirty brown: ſpotted under 
the wings, and on the legs, with white : the feathers of the 
teil white at the beginning and the point; the leg feathers 
dirty brown, ſpotted with white. % T0 
The white-tailed eagle : dirty brown: head white; the 
ſtems of the feathers black; the rump inclining to black; 
the tail-feathers, the firſt half black, the end half white; legs 
naked, ' OE TD „„ | 
The erne : a dirty iron colour above, an iron mixed with 
black below: the head and neck aſh, mixed with cheſnut; 
the points of the wings blackiſh , the tail-feathers white; the 
legs nab. 5 „ 
The Black. eagle ; blackiſh : the head and upper neck 
mixed with red; the tail-feathers, the firſthalf white, ſpeck- 
led with black; the other half, blackiſh ; the leg-feathers 


dirty white, f a 

The ſea eagle: inclining to white, mixed with iron 

brown; belly white, with jron- coloured ſpots; the covert 

feathers of the tail whitiſh ; the tail-feathers black at the 
V | extremity; 
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extremity; the upper part of the leg-feathers of an iron . 
The oſprey - brown above; white below ; the back of the 
head white; the outward rail-feathers, on the inner fide, 


4 fireaked with white; legs naked. 


The jean le blanc: above, browniſh grey; below, white, 
ſpotted with tawny brown; the tail feathers on the outhide 
and at the extremity, brown; on the inſide, white, ſtreak - 
ed with brown; legs naked. g 

The eagle of Braſil : blackiſh brown: aſh colour, mixed 
in the wings ; tail-feathers white ; legs naked, 

The Oroonako eagle. with a So. ping, ws above, blackiſh 
brown; below, white, ſpotted with black; upper neck 
yellow ; tail-feathers brown, with white es 3 leg-fea- 
ters white, ſpotted with black E 
Taue crowned African eagle, with a topping : "the tail of an 

aſh-colour, ſtreaked on the upper ſide with black, © _ 

The eagle of Pondicherry : cheſnut ee the ba ourwar 
tail-feathers black one h f, | 


Tu Cex box poſſeſſes, in an Naber geg ree this A 
eagle, all the qualities that render it formidable, not only 
to the feathered kind, but to beaſts, and even to man him - 
ſelf. It is eighteen feet acroſs, the wings extended. The ' 
beak is ſo ſtrong as to pierce the body of a cow and two of 


them are able to devour it, They do not even abſtain from 
man himſelf : but fortunately there are but few of the ſpe- 
cies. The Indians aſſert, that they will carry off a deer, or 

a young calf, in their talons, as eagles would an hare or a 
rabbit. They ſeldom frequent the foreſts, as they require 
a large ſpace for the diſplay of their wings; but are found. 
on the ſea- ſhore, and the banks of rivers, whither they de- 
ſcend, at certain ſeaſons, from their heights. of the moun- 
' tains, Condamine has frequently ſeen them in ſeveral parts 
of the mountains of Quito, and obſerved . them hovering 
over a flock of ſheep ; and he thinks they would, at a cet- 
tain time, have attempted to carry one off, had they not 
been ſcared away by the ſhepherds, "The condor is of a 
brown colour, 

It is doubted whether this ER” be proper to America 
only, or whether it may not have been deſcribed by the na- 
turaliſts of other countries. It is ſuppoſed, that the great 
bird, called the Rock, deſcribed by wy des hh and fo, 
much exaggerated by fable, is but a ſpecies of the condor. 
The . bird of Tarnaſlar, in the Fal e 2 15 

ger 
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jarger than bre, eagle, #8 weil 2 the, vulture. of. Senegal, 
which carries off children, are probably no other than the 


bird we have been deſcribing, Ruſſia, Lapland, and even _ 


Switzerland and Germany, are ſaid to have known this ani 
mal, In the deſerts of Pachomac, where it is chiefly ſeep, 


men ſeldom venture to travel. Thoſe wild regions are very - 


(uficient of themſelves to inſpire a ſecret horror: broken 
precipices—prowling panthers—foreſts only vocal with the 
billing of ſerpents—and mountains rendered ſtill more ter- 
rible by the condor, the only bird that ventures to make its 
reſidence in thoſe deſerted ſituations, © 


vor runzs may be eafily diſtinguiſhed from all thoſe of 


the eagle kind, by the nakedneſs of their heads and necks, .. - 


which are without feathers, and only covered with a very 
light down, or a few ſcattered hairs, Their eyes are more 
prominent; thoſe of the eagle being buried more in the 


ſocket, The claws are ſhorter, and leſs hooked. The in- 
fide of the wing is covered with a thick down, which is 


different in them from all other birds of prey. Their at- 


titude is not ſo upright as that of the eagle; and their flighr 


more difficult and heavy. by 55 
In this tribe we may range the golden, the aſh- coloured, 
and the brown vulture, which are inhabitants of Europe; 
the ſpotted, and the black vulture of Egypt; the bearded 
vulture, the Braſilian yulture, and the king of the vultures 
of South America. © | . 
The Golden Vulture ſeems to be the foremoſt of the kind; 
and is in many things like the golden eagle, but larger in 


every proportion. From the end of the beak to that of the 


tail, it is four feet and an half, and to the claws end, forty- 
hve inches. The lower part of the neck, breaft, and belly, 
are of a red colour; bat on the tail it is more faint, and 
deeper near the head. The feathers are black on the back ; 


and on the wings and tail, of a yellowiſh brown. Others of 


ide kind differ from this in colour and dimenſions ; but they 
are all ſtrongly marked by their naked heads, and beak. 


iraight in the beginning, but hooking at the point, | 
They are ſtill more ſtrongly marked by their nature, 
which in all vultures. is cruel, unclean, and indolent, Their 


ſenſe of ſmelling, however, is amazingly great; and Nature, 


for this purpoſe, has given them two Jarge apertures or 
noſtrils without, and an extenſive olfactory membrane with- 
in, They ſeem adapted inwardly, not only for being carni- 


vorous, 


"28 ͤ © naTunaACmorroORy. : 
vorous, but to eat corn, or whatever of that kind comes mn 
their way j ERGO oO 
This bird, which is common in many parts of Europe, | 
and but too well known on the weſtern continent, is totally 
unknown in England. In Egypt, Arabia, and many other 
Kingdoms of Africa and Aſia, vultures are found in great 
abundance, The inſide down of their wing is converted 
into a very warm and comfortable kind of fur, and is com- 
monly fold in the Aſiatic markets.. 
In Egypt, indeed, this bird ſeems to be of ſingular ſer- 
vice. There are great flocks of them in the neighbourhood 
of Grand Cairo, which no perſon is permitted to. deftroy, 
The ſervice they render the inhabitants, is devouring Ml the 
carrion and filth of that great city; which might otherwiſe 
tend to corrupt and putrefy the air. They are commonly 
ſeen in company with the wild dogs 6f the country, tearing 
a carcaſs very deliberately together. This odd affociation 
oduces no quarrels ; the birds and quadrupeds ſeem to 
ive amicably, and nothing but harmony ſubſiſts between 
them. The wonder is ſtill the greater, as both are extremely | 
rapacious, and both Jean and bony to a very great depree; 
probably having no great plenty even of the wretched food 
on which they ſubſiſt. : „„ 3 
In America, they lead a life ſomewhat ſimilar. Where- 
ever the hunters, who there only purſue beaſts for the ſkins, 
are. found to go, theſe birds are ſeen to purſue them, They | 
ſtill keep hovering at a little diſtance ; and when they ſee the 
beaſt flayed and abandoned, they call out to each other, pour 
down upon the carcaſs, and, in an inſtant, pick its bones 
as bare and clean as if they had been ſcraped by a knife, - 
The floth, the filth, and the voraciouſneſs of theſe birds, 
_ almoſt exceed credibility. In the Brazils, where they are 
found in great abundance, when they light upon a carcaſs, 
which they have liberty to tear at their eaſe, they ſo gorge 
themſelves, that they are unable to fly; but keep hopping 
along when they are purſued. At all times, they are a bird 
of ſlow flight, and unable readily to raiſe* themſelves from 
the ground but when they have over-fed, they are then 
utterly, helpleſs; but they ſoon get rid of their burthen ; for 
they have a method of vomiting up what they have eaten, 
and then they fly off with greater facility, - © 
It is -pleaſant to be a ſpectator of the hoſſilities 
between animals that are thus hateful or noxious. Of at 
creatures, the two moſt at enmity, is the vulture of 1 | 
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and the crocodile. The female of this terrible amphibious - 
creature, which in the rivers of that part of the world grows 
to the ſize of twenty-ſeven feet, lays it eggs, to the number 
of one or two hundred, in the ſands, on the fide of the river, 
where they are hatched by the heat of the climate. For this 
purpoſe, ſhe takes every precaution to hide from all other 
animals the place where ſhe depoſits her burthen : in the ED. 
mean time, a number of vultures, . fit, ſilent and unſeen, in . 
the branches of ſome neighbouring foreſt, and view the cro- | 
codile's operations, with the pleaſing expeRation of ſucceed< 
ing plunder. They patiently wait till the crocodile has laid 
the whole number of her eggs, till ſhe has covered them + 
carefully under the ſand, and until ſhe is retired from them 

to a convenient diſtance, Then, all together, encouraging 
each other with cries, they pour down upon the neſt, hook 
up the ſand in a moment, lay the eggs bare, and devour the 

whole brood without W Wretched as is the fleſh of 
theſe animals, yet men, perhaps, when preſſed by hunger, 
have been tempted to taſte ict. Nothing can be more lean, 

| ftringy, nauſeous, and unſavory. It is in vain that, when 
killed, the rump has been cut off; in vain the body has been 
waſhed, and ſpices uſed to overpower its prevailing odour; 

it ſtill ſmells and taſtes. of the carrion by which it was nou- 
riſhed, and ſends forth a ſtench that is inſupportable. Theſe 
birds, at leaſt thoſe of Europe, uſually lay two eggs at a 
time, and produce but once a year. They make their neſts 
in inacceſſible cliffs, and in places ſo remote that it is rare 


to find them, a 


: 


Or Tae FALCON Kkind.] Falconry, which is now fo 
much diſuſed among us, was the principal amuſement of our 
anceſtors, A perſon of rank ſcarce ftirred out without his 
hawk on his hand, which in old paintings is the criterion of 
nobility, The expence which attended this ſport was very 
great: among the old Welch princes, the king's falconer 
was the fourth officer in the ſtate ; but, notwithſtanding all 
his honours, he was forbid to take more than three draughts 
of beer from his horn, leſt he ſhould get drunk and negle&. _ 
his duty, In the reign of James the Firſt, Sir Thomas 
Monſon is ſaid to have given a thouſand pounds for a caft of 
hawks; and ſuch was their value in general, that it was 
made felony in the reign of Edward the Third to ftea] a 
| hawk, To take its eggs, even in a perion's own ground, 
Was puniſhable with impriſonment for à year and a day, to- 
Sether with a fine at the king's pleaſure, © — 


_ NATURAL HISTORY, ' 

Of many of the ancient falcons uſed for this putpoſe, we 
at this time know only the names. Of thoſe in ufe at pre. 
ſent, both here and in other countries, are the yt-faleon, | 
the falcon, the lanner, the ſacre, the hobby, the Feli, and 
the merlin. Theſe are called the long-winged hawks, t 
diſtinguiſh them from the goſs-hawk, the ſparrow-hawt 
the kite, and the buzzard, that are of ſhorter wing, and 
either too flow, too cowardly, too indolent, or too obſt;. 
nate, to be ſerviceable in contributing to the pleafutes of 
The gyr-falcon leads in this bold train. He exceeds all 
other falcons in the largeneſs of his ſize, for he approaches 
nearly to the magnitude of the eagle. The top of the head 
is flat, and of an aſh colour, with a ſtrong, thick, Hort, 
and blue beak. The feathers of the back and wings ate 
marked with black ſpots, in the ſhape of an heart; he is 4 
courageous and fierce bird, nor fears even, the eagle himſelf; 
but he chiefly flies at the ſtork, the heron, and the crane, 
He is moſtly found in the colder regions of the north; but 
loſes neither his ſtrength nor his courage when brought into 

the milder climates, _ 5 8 e 
The falcon, properly fo called, is the ſecond in magnitude 
and fame. There are ſome varieties in this bird; but there 
ſeem to be only two that claim diſtinction; the falcon-pen- 
til and the peregrine-falcon; both are much leſs thai the 
gyr, and ſomewhat about the ſize of a raven, Next in e 
to theſe is the lanner, a bitd now very little known in Eu- 
rope; then follows the ſacre, the legs of which are of a 
bluiſh colour, and ſerve to diſtinguiſh that bird; to them 
ſucceeds the hobby, uſed for ſmaller game, for daring latks, 
and ſtooping at quails. The keſtril was trained for the fame 
purpoſes ; and laſtly the merlin; which though the ſmalleſt 
of all the hawk or falcon kind, and not much larger than a 
thruſh, yet diſplays a degree of courage that renders him 
formidable even to birds ten times his ſize. He hay often 
been known to kill a partridge or a quail at a ſingle pounce 
from above. OT LSD „„ 
The courage of theſe creatures in general was ſuch, that 
no bird, not very much above their own ſize, could ternly 
them; their ſwiftneſs ſo great, that ſcarce any bird could 
_ eſcape them; and their docility ſo remarkable, that they 
obeyed not only the commands, but the-figns of their maſter. 
They remained quietly perched upon his hand till their game 
was fluſhed, or elſe kept hovering round his head, without 
ever leaving him but when he gave permiffion. The com- 
* e ths 7” an 
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1 falcon is a bird of ſuch ſpirit, that like a conqueror in 
mounery, he keeps all birds in awe and in ſubjection to his 
wels, Where he is ſeen flying wild, as I often had an 
portunity of obſerving, the birds of every kind, that 
ſeemed entirely to difregard the kite or the ſparrow-hawk, 
fy with ſcreams at his moſt diſtant appearance. 
In order to train up a falcon, the maſter 7 8 
ing ſtraps upon his legs, which ate called jeſſes, to 
which there is faſtened a ring with the owner's name, by 
which, in caſe he ſhould be loſt, the finder may know where 
to bring him back, To theſe alſo are added little bells, 
which ſerve to mark the place where he is, if loſt in the 
chace, He is always carried on the hand, and is obliged to 
be kept without ſleeping. If he be ſtubborn, and attempts to 
bite, his head is plunged into water, Thus, by hunger, 
watching, and fatigue, he is conſtrained to ſubmit to having 
| his head covered by a hood or cowl, which covers his eyes. 
This troubleſome 1 continues often for three « 50 
and nights without ceaſing. It rarely happens but at the 
end of this his neceſſities, and the privation of light make 
him loſe all idea of liberty, and bring down his natural wild- 
neſs, His maſter judges of his being tamed when he per- 
mits his head to be covered without reſiſtance, and when un- 
covered he ſeizes the meat before him contentedly. The re- 
petition of theſe leſſons by degrees enſures ſucceſs, His 
wants being the chief principle of his dependance, it is en- 
deavoured to encreaſe his appetite by giving him little balls 
of flannel, which he greedily ſwallows, Havin thus ex- 
cited the appetite, care is taken to ſatisfy it; and thus gra- 
titude attaches the. bird to the man who but juſt Yeoh 
been his tormentor. VVV 5 
When the firſt leſſons have ſucceeded, and the bird news 
ſigns of docility, he is carried out upon ſome green, the 
head is uncovered, and, by flattering him with food at dif- 
ferent times, he is taught to jump on the hand, and to con- 
tinue there. When confirmed in this habit, it is then 
thought time to make him acquainted with the lure. This 
lure is only a thing ſtuffed like the bird the falcon is deſigned 
to purſue, ſuch as on 
this Jure they always take cate to-give him his food. It is 
quite neceſſary that the bird ſhould not only be acquainted. 
with this but fond of it, and delicate in his food when ſhewn 
it. The uſe of this lure is to flatter him back when he has 
flown in the air, which it fometimes fails to do; and it is 
aways requiſite to aſſiſt it by the voice and the ſigns of ths | 
2 as EY maſter. 
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an heran, a pigeon, or a quail, and on 
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maſter. When the familiarity and the docility of the bird 
are ſufficiently confirmed on the green, he is then eaniel 
into the open fields, but ſtill kept faſt by a ſtring which is 
about twenty yards long. He is then uncovered; as before 
and the falconer, calling him at ſome paces diſtance, Ihe 
him the lure. When he flies upon it he is permitted to take 
a large morſel of the food which is tied to it. The next 
5 day the lure is ſhewn him at a greater diſtance, till he comes 
- _ at laſt to fly to it at the utmoſt length of his ſtring. He is 
then to be ſhewn the game itſelf alive, but diſabled or tame, 
which he is deſigned to purſue After having feized this 
ſeveral times with his ſtring, he is then left entirely at li- 
berty, and carried into the field for the purpoſes of purſuing 
that which is wild. At that he flies with avidity z and when 
he has ſeized it, or killed it, he is brjught back by the voice 
wy nad the lure... IEEE EE i 8 
4 By this method of inſtruction, an hawk may be taught to 
fly at any game whatſoever ; but falconers have chiefly con- 
fined their purſuit only to ſuch animals as. yield them, profit 
by the capture, of pleaſure in the purſuit. The hate, the 
partridge, and the quail, repay the trouble of taking them; 
but the moſt delightful} ſport is the falcon's purſuit of the 
heron, the kite, or the wood-lark. - Inſtead. of flying di- 
realy forward, as ſome other birds do, theſe, when they lee 
themſelves threatened by the approach of the hawk, imme- 
diately take to the ſkies. They fly almoſt. perpendicularly 
upward, while their ardent purſuer keeps pace. with their | 
flight, and tries to riſe above them, Thus both diminiſ 
by degrees from the gazing ſpectator below, till they are 
1 auite loft in the clouds; but they are ſoon ſeen deſcending, 
1 ſtruggling together, and uſing every effort on both ſides; 
18 the one of rapacious inſult, the other of deſperate defence. 
14 The unequal combat is ſoon at an end: the falcon comes off 


1 victorious, and the other, killed or diſabled, is made a prey 
= '  _ - | cither' to the bird or the ſportſman, EE. 
ml As for other birds, they are not ſo much purſued, as they 
14 generally fly ſtraight forward, by which the ſportſman loſes 
= fight of the chace, and what is Kill worſe, runs a chance of 
4 Iloſing his falcon alſo. The purſuit of the lark by a couple 
Wo of merlins is conſidered, by him only who regards the ſaga- 
1 city of the chace, as one of the moſt delightful ſpectacles 
ij 5 this exerciſe can afford, The amuſement is, to ſee one 
19 the merlins climbing to get the aſcendant of the lark, while 
ifs the other, lying Jow for the beſt advantage, waits the ſuc- 
= ceſs of its companion's efforts; thus while the one ſtoops to 


= ſtrike its prey, the other ſeizes it at its coming _ 


— 
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The more ighoble race of birds make up by cunning and 
efiduity what theſe claim by force and celerity. The kite, 
which may be diſtin] uiſhed from all the reſt of this tribe by 
his forky tail, and his flow floating motion, ſeems almolt 
for ever upon the wing. He lives only upon accidental car- 
Age, as almoſt every bird in the air is able to make good 


his retreat againſt him. He may be therefore conſidered as 


an infidious thief who only prowls about, and, when he finds 
2 ſmall bird wounded, or a young chicken ſtrayed too far 
from the mother, inſtantly ſeizes the hour of calamity, and, 
like a famiſhed glutton, is fure to ſhew no mercy. His 
hunger, indeed, often urges him to acts of ſeeming deſpe- 
ration, I have ſeen one of them fly round and round for 
2 while to mark a clutch of chickens, and then on a ſud- 
den dart like lightning upon the unreſiſting little animal, and 
carry it off, the hen in vain crying out, and the ge hoot-" 
ing and caſting ſtones to ſcare it from its plunder; For this 
reaſon, of all birds the kite is the good houſewife's greateſt 
tormentor and averſion, © 2 0 1 a 
Of all obſcene birds, the K TE is the beſt known; but 
the buzzard among us is the moſt plenty. He is a ſluggiſh, 


inactive bird, and often remains perched whole days toge- 


ther upon the ſame bough. He is rather an aſſaſſin than 
a purſuer; and lives more upon frogs, mice, and in- 


ſects, which he can eaſily ſeize, than upon birds which he 


is obliged to follow. He lives in ſummer by robbing the 


| neſts of other birds, and ſucking their eggs, and more re- ' 


ſembles the owl kind in his countenance than any other 
rapacious bird of day. The goſs-hawk and ſparrow-hawk 
are what Mr. Willoughby calls ſhort-winged birds, and 


conſequently unfit for training, however injurious they may 
de to the pigeon-houſe or the ſportſman. They have been 


indeed taught to ly at game; but little is to be obtained 
from their efforts, being difficult of inſtruction and capri- 


cious in their obedience, 5 wt 


Tux BuTcurer BIx D.] Before I conclude this ſhort | 
hiſtory of rapacious birds that prey by day, I muſt take 
leave to deſcribe a tribe of fmaller birds, that ſeem from 
their ſize rather to be claſſed with the harmleſs order of the 
ſparrow-kind ; but that from their crooked” beak; courage, 
and appetites for laughter, certainly deferve a place here. 
The leſſer butcher- bird is not much above the ſize of a lark; 


that of the ſmalleſt ſpecies is not ſo big as a ſparrow; yet,” 
diminutive as theſe little animals are, they make themſelves 
formidable to birds of four times their dimenſions, . 
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The greater butcher-bird is about as large as a thruſh; 


its bill is black, an inch long, and hooked at the end; a 


the ſame time its legs and feet are ſlender, and its toes are 
formed rather like thoſe of ſuch as live chiefly upon inked, 
and grain. Its habits, indeed, ſeem to correſpand with its 
conformation, and it lives as well upon fleſh. as upon inſechz, 
and thus partakes in ſome meaſure. of a double nature, Its 
appetite for fleſh, however, is the moſt prevalent; and it 
never takes up with the former when it can obtain the latter. 
This bird, therefore, leads a life of continual combat and 
oppoſition. As from its ſize it does not much terrify the 
ſmaller birds of the foreſt, ſo it very frequently meets bird; 
willing to try its ſtrength, and it never declines the engage- 
ment. 3 bd j i ARE Eo. 
It is wonderful to ſee with what intrepidity this little crea- 


ture goes to war with the pie, the crow, and the keſtril, all 


above four times larger than itſelf. It not only fights upon 
the defenſive, but often comes to the attack, and always 
with advantage, particularly when the male and female unite 
to protect their young, and to drive away the more powerful 
birds of rapine. At that ſeaſon, they do not wait the ap- 
proach of their invader ; it is ſufficient that they ſee him 


preparing for the aflault at a diſtance, It is then that they 


fally forth with loud cries, wound him on every fide, and 
drive him off with ſuch fury, that he ſeldom yentures to re- 
turn to the charge. In theſe diſputes, they generally come 


off with victory; though it ſometimes happens that they fall 


to the ground with the bird they have ſo hercely fixed upon, 
and the combat ends with the deſtruction of the aſſailant as 
well as of the defender. | e 

For this reaſon, the moſt redoubtable birds of prey reſpe 
them; while the kite, the buzzard, and the crow, ſeem ra- 
ther to fear than ſeek the engagement. Nothing in nature 
better diſplays the reſpect paid to the claims of courage, 
than to ſee this little bird, apparently ſo contemptible, fly 


in company with the lanner, the falcon, and all the tyrants 


of the air, without fearing their power, or avoiding their te- 
ſentment. . 15 X Fol N 
As for ſmall birds, they are its uſual food. It ſeizes 
them by the throat, and ſtrangles them in an inſtant. When 
it has thus killed the bird or inſect, it is aſſerted by the beſt 


authority, that it fixes them upon ſome neighbouring thorn, 


and, when thus ſpitted, pulls them to pieces with its bill. It 
is ſuppoſed that as Nature has not given this bird ſtrength 
ſufficient to tear its prey to pieces with its feet, as the _ 
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| _ THE BUTCHER BIRD. . 3855 
do, it is obliged to have recourſe to this extraordinary ex- 
dient. „% oo a no TE f 
During ſummex, ſuch of them as conſtantly reſide here, 
for the ſmaller red butcher- bird migrates, remain among the 

mountainous parts of the country; but in winter they de- 
ſcend into the plains and nearer human habitations. The 
larger kind make their nefts on the higheſt trees, while the 
5 build in buſhes in the fields and hedge-rows. They 
both lay about ſix eggs, of a white colour, but encircled at 
the larger end with a ring of browniſh red. The neſt on the 
outſide is compoſed of white moſs, interwoven with lo 
raſs; within, it is well lined with wool, and it is uſually 
Rel among the forking branches of a tree. The female 
feeds her young with caterpillars and other inſects while very 
young; but ſoon after accuſtoms them to fleſh, which the 
male procures with ſurpriſing induſtry. Their nature alſo 
is very different from other birds of prey in their parental 
care ; for, ſo far from driving out their young from the neſt 
to ſhift for themſelves, they keep them with care ; and even 
when adult they do not forſake them, but the whole brood + 
live in one family together. Each family lives apart, and 
is generally compoſed of the male, female, and five or 
fix young ones; theſe all maintain peace and ſubordination 
among each other, and hunt in concert. It is eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh theſe birds at a diſtance, not only from their going in 
companies, but alſo from their manner of flying, which is 
always up and down, ſeldom direct or ſide-ways. | 
Of theſe birds there are three or four different kinds; but 
the greater aſh-coloured butcher- bird is the leaſt known 
among us. The red backed butcher-bird migrates in au- 
tumn, and does not return till ſpring, The woodchat re- 
ſembles the former, except in the colour of the back, which 
is brown, and not red as in the other. There is {till another, 
les than either of the former, found in the marſhes near 
London, This too is a bird of prey, although not much 
bigger than a tit-mouſe; an evident proof that an animal's 
courage or rapacity does not depend upon its fize. 
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Tur OwL KID. ] All birds of the owl kind have one 
common mark, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from others; 
their eyes, like thoſe of tigers and cats, are formed for ſeeing. 
better in the duſk, than in the broad glare of ſun-ſhine, - 
The pupil in fact is capable of opening very wide, or ſhut- 
ung very cloſe : and by contracting it, the brighter light of 
| 5g 2 © A 
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the day, which would act too powerfully upon the fer, 
bility of the eye, is excluded; while by dilating the pupil, the 
animal takes in the more faint rays of the niglit, and. thereby 
is enabled to ſpy its. prey, and catch it with greater facility 
in the dark. an ag age Yo co 
But though owls are dazzled by too bright à day-light, 
yet they do not ſee. beſt in the darkeſt nights, as fome have 
been apt to imagine. „„ 
The nights when the moon ſhines are the times of their 
moſt ſucceſsful plunder; for when it is wholly.dark, they 
are leſs qualified for ſeeing and purſuing their prey; except, 
therefore by moonlight, they contract the hours of their 
. Chace; and if they come out at the approach of duſk in the 
evening, they return before'it is totally dark, and then rife 
buy twilight the next morning, to purſue their game, and fo 
return, in like manner, before the broad day-light begins to 
dazzle them with its ſplendo o. 
Yet the faculty of ſeeing in the night, or of being en- 
tirely dazzled by day, is not alike in every ſpecies of theſe 
nocturnal birds. The common * or BARN, Owi, 
for inſtance, ſees with ſuch exquiſite acuteneſs in the dark, 
that though the barn has been ſhut at night, and the light 
thus totally excluded, yet it perceives the ſrnaileft mouſe that 
peeps from its hole: on the 1 7 % 4 the brown horned ow] 
is often ſeen to prowl along the hedges by day, like the 
ſparrow-hawk; and ſometimes with good ſucceſs, __ _ 
All birds of the owl kind may be divided into two forts; 
thoſe that have horns, and thoſe without, Theſe horns arc 
nothing more than two or three feathers that ſtand up on 
each ſide of the head over the ear, and give this animal a 
kind of horned appearance. Of the horned kind, is the 
great horned owl, which at firſt view appears as large as an 
eagle, though when he comes to be obſerved more cloſely he 
will be found much leſs. His eyes are large and tranſparent, 
encircled with an.orange-coloured iris: his ears are. large and 
ts deep: his plumage is of a reddiſh brown, marked on the back 
with black and yellow ſpots, and yellow only upon the belly. 
Next to this is the common horned owl, of a much ſmaller 
ſize than the former, and with horns much ſhorter, As the 
great owl was five feet from the tip of one wing to the other, 
this is but three. The horns are but about an inch Jong, and. 
conſiſt of fix feathers, variegated with black and yellow. 
There is ſtill a ſmaller kind of the horned owl, which is 
not much larger than a black-bird ; and whoſe _ th 
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| nackably ſhort, being compoſed but of one feather, and that 


not above half an inch hi. l 10 5 
To theſe ſucceeds the tribe without horns. The howler, - 


black eyes 3 the /creech owl, of a ſmaller ſize, with blue eyes, 
and plumage of an iron grey; the white owl, about as large a 
the former, with yellow eyes and whitiſh plumage ; the great 
jrnon owl, leſs than the former, with brown plumage and a 
brown beak; and laſtly, the little brown owl, with yellowiſh: 
coloured eyes, and an orange-coloured bill, e 
All this tribe of animals, however they may differ in their 
ſze and plumage, agree in their general characteriſtics of 
preying by night; their bodies are ſtrong and muſcular; their 
feet and claws made for tearing their prey; and their ſta- 
machs for digeſting it, It muſt be remarked, however, that 
the digeſtion of all birds that live upon mice, lizards, or ſuch 
like food, is not very perfect; for though they ſwallow them 
whole, yet they are always ſeen ſome time after to diſgorge the 
ſkin and bones, rolled up ina pellet, as being indigeſtible, 
As they are incapable of ſupporting the light of the day, or 
at leaſt of then ſeeing and readily avoiding their danger, they 
keep all this time concealed in his obſcure retreat, ſuited to. 
their gloomy appetites, and there continue in ſolitude and 
ſilence, The cavern of a rock, the darkeſt part of an hollow 
tree, the battlements of a ruined unfrequented caſtle, ſome. 
obſcure hole in a farmer's out-houſe, are the places where 
they are uſually found-: if they be ſeen out of theſe retreats! 
in the day-time, they may be conſidered as having loſt their 
way; as having by ſome accident been thrown into the midſt 
of their enemies, and ſurrounded with danger. ; ox. 
In this diſtreſs they are obliged to take ſhelter in the firſt 
tree or hedge that offers, there to continue concealed all day, 


: 


till the returning darkneſs once more ſupplies them with a 


better plan of the country. But it too often happens that, 
with all their precaution to conceal themſelves, they are ſpied 


out by the other birds of the place, and are ſure to receive no 


mercy, The black-bird, the thruſh, the jay, the bunting, 
and the red-breaft, all come in file, and employ their little 


arts of inſult and abuſe. The ſmalleſt; the feebleft, and 


the molt contemptible of this unfortunate: bird's enemies, 
ve then the foremoſt to injure and torment him. They en 
creaſe their cries and turbulence round him, flap him with _ 


their wings, and are ready to ſhew their courage to be great, 


as they are ſenſible that their danger is but ſmall, The un- 
ſortunate ow), not knowing where to attack or where to fly, 
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patiently fits and ſuffers all their inſults, Aſtoniſhed and 
dizzy, he only replies to their mockeries by awkward and ti. 
diculous geſtures, by turning his head, and rolling bis eyes 
with an air of ſtupidity, It is enough that an owl appears 
by day to ſet the whole grove into a' kind of uproar. Fader 
the averſion all the ſmall birds have to this animal, or the 
conſciouſneſs of their own ſecurity, makes them purſue him 
without ceaſing, while they encourage each other by their 
mutual cries to lend aſſiſtance in this laudable undertaking, 

It ſometimes happens, however, that the little birds pur. 
ſue their inſults with the ſame imprudent zeal with which 
the ow! himſelf bad purſued his depredations. They hunt 
him the whole day until evening returns; which reſtori 
him his faculties of ſight once more, he makes the foremo 
of his purſuers pay dear for their former ſport : nor is man 
always an unconcerned ſpectator hare, The bird-catchers 
have got an art of counterfeiting the cry of the owl exadtly; 
and, having before limed the branches of an hedge, they 
fit unſeen and give the call. At this, all the little birds 
flock to the place where they expect to find their well-known 
enemy; but inſtead of finding their ſtupid antagoniſt, they 
are ſtuck faſt to the hedge themſelves. This ſport muſt be 
put in practice an hour before night-fall, in order to be ſuc- 
ceſsful ; for if it is put off till later, thoſe birds which but 
a few minutes ſooner came to provoke their enemy, will 
then fly from him with as much terror as they jult before 
ſhewed infolence,  — „ 

It is not unpleaſant to ſee one ſtupid bird made in ſome 
ſort a decoy to deceive another. The great horned owl is 
ſometimes made uſe of for this purpoſe, to lure the kite, 
when falconers deſire to catch him for the purpoſes of train- 
ing the falcon, Upon this occaſion they clap the tail of a 
fox to the great owl, to render his figure extraordinary; in 
which trim he ſails ſlowly along, flying low, which. is his 
uſual manner, The kite, either curious to obſerve this odd 
kind of animal, or perhaps inquilitive to ſee whether it may 
not be proper for food, flies after, and comes nearer and 
nearer, In this manner he continues to hover, and ſome- 
times to deſcend, till the falconer ſetting a ſtrong-winged 
hawk againſt him, ſeizes him for the purpoſe of training 
his young ones at home, 55 
Ihe uſual place where the great horned owl breeds is in 
the cavern of a rock, the hollow of a tree, or the turret of 
ſome ruined caſtle, Its neſt is near three feet in diameter, 
and compoſed of ſticks, bound together by the fibrous wh 


5 


| o trees, and lined with leaves on the inſide. It Jays about 
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three eggs, which are larger than thoſe of a hen, and of a. 
colour ſomewhat reſembling the bird itſelf, The leſſer owl 
of this kind never makes a neſt for itſelf, but always takes up 
with the old neſt of ſome other bird, which it has often been 
forced to abandon. It lays four or five eggs; and the young 
are all white at firſt, but change colour in about a fortnight, 
The other owls in general build near the place where they 
chiefly prey; that which feeds upon birds in ſome: neigh- 
bouring grove, that which preys chiefly upon mice ' near 
ſome farmer's yard, where the proprietor of the place takes 
care to give it perfect ſecurity. ' In fact, whatever miſchief 


one ſpecies of owl may do in the woods, the barn-owl makes 


a ſufficient recompenſe for, by being equally active in def- 
troying mice nearer home; ſo that a ſingle owl is ſaid to be 
more ſerviceable than half a dozen cats in ridding the barn 
of its domeſtic vermin, © In the year 1580,” . ſays an old 


writer, © at Hallontide, an army of mice ſo over-run the 


« marſhes near Southminſter, that they eat up the graſs to 
« the very roots, But at length a great number of ſtrange 
« painted owls came and devoured all the mice. The like 
happened again in Eſſex about ſixty years after. 


- "CHA . XIV. 
Of Birds of the Poultry tind—The Cock—The Peacock —The' 


' Turkey Te ri gps Guinea Fowl he Buſftard— 
The Grous, black Game, &c.—The Partridge—The Quail. 


Tur Cock.) O all birds the cock ſeems to be the 


oldeſt companion of mankind, to have 

been firſt reclaimed from the foreſt, and taken to ſupply the 
accidental failure of the luxuries or neceſſities of life. As 
he js thus longeſt under the care of man, fo perhaps he ex- 
hibits the greateſt number of varieties, there being ſcarcely 
two birds of this ſpecies that exactly reſemble each other in 
plumage and form, ; | „ "LN 
It is not well aſcertained when the cock was firſt made 
domeſtic in Europe; but it is generally agreed that we firft 
had him in our weſtern world from the kingdom of Perſia. 
Ihe cock is found wild in the iſland of Tinian, in many others 
of the Indian ocean, and in the woods on the coaits of Mala- 
ber; his plumage is black and yellow, and his comb and 
wattles yellow and purple, There is another peculiarity 
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alſo in thoſe of the Indian woods; their bones which when 
boiled with us are white, as eyery body knows, in thoſe are 
as black as ebony. Whether this tinctutre proceeds from 
their food, as the bones are tinctuted red by feeding upon 
madder, I leave to the diſcuſſion of others: ſatished with 
the. fact, let us decline ſpeculation. 
In their firſt propagation in Europe, there were diſtinc- 
tions then that now ſubſiſt no longer. The ancients eſteemed 
thoſe fowls whoſe plumage was reddiſh as invaluable; but 
as for the white it was conlidered as utterly unfit for do- 
meſtic purpoſes. Theſe they regarded as ſubject to become 
a prey to rapacious birds; and leſs fruitful than the former, 
No animal in the world has greater courage than the cock 
when oppoſed to one of his own ſpecies ; and in every part of 
the world where refinement and poliſhed manners have not 
entirely taken place, cock- fighting is a principal diverſion, In 
China, India, the Philippine Iflands, and all over the eaſt, 
cock fighting is the ſport and amuſement even of kings and 
princes. With us it is declining every day ; and it is to be 
hoped it will in time become only the paſtime of the loweſt 
vulgar, It is the opinion of many that we have a bolder and 
more valiant breed than is to be found elſewhere; but the 
truth is, they have cocks in China as bold, if not holder, than 
ours; and, what would ſtill be conſidered as valuable among 
cockers here, they have more ſtrength with leſs weight. 
The hen ſeldom clutches a brood of chickens above once a 


ſeaſon, though inſtances have been known in which they bays | 


produced two. The number of eggs a domeſtic hen will lay 
in the year are above two hundred, provided ſhe be well fed, 
and ſupplied with water and liberty, 'It matters not much 
whether ſhe be trodden by the cock or no; ſhe will continue 
to lay, although all the eggs of this kind can never o hatch» 
ing be brought to produce a living animal. Her neſt is made 
without any care, if left to herſelf ; a hole ſcratched into the 
ground, among a few buſhes, is the only preparation ſhe makes 
for this ſeaſon of patient expectation. Nature, almoſt ex- 
hauſted by its own fecundity, ſeems to inform her of the pro- 

er time for hatching, which ſhe' herſelf teſtifies by a cluck- 
ing note, and by diſcontinuing to lay. If left entirely to her- 
elf, the hen would ſeldom lay above twenty eggs in the ſame 
neſt, without attempting to hatch them, While ſhe fits, ſhe 
carefully turns her eggs, and even removes them to different 
ſituations; till at length, in about three weeks, the young 
brood begin to give ſigns of a deſire to burſt their confine 
went. When by the repeated efforts of their bill, they have 

broken themſelves a paſlage through the ſhell, the _ = 
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continues to fit till all are excluded. The ſtrongeſt and beſt 
chickens generally are the firſt candidates for liberty; the 
weakeſt come behind, and ſome even die in the ſhell, When 
all are produced, ſhe then leads them forth to provide for 
themſelves. Her affection and her pride ſeem then to alter 
ber very nature, and correct her imperfections. No lon 

voracious or cowardly, ſhe abſtains from all food that her 
young can ſwallow, and flies boldly at every creature that 
the thinks is likely to do them miſchief. 

Ten or twelve chickens are. the greateſt number that a 
good hen can rear and clutch at a time; but as this bears no 
proportion to the number of her eggs, ſchemes have been 
imagined to clutch all the eggs of an hen, and thus turn 
her produce to the greateſt advantage. The contrivance I 

mean is the artificial method of hatching chickens in ſtoves, 
as is practiſed at Grand Cairo; or in a chymical elaboratory 
properly graduated, as has been effected by Mr. Reaumur. 
At Grand Cairo, they thus produce fix or ſeven thouſand 

| chickens at a time; where, as they are brought forth in their 
mild fpring, which is warmer than our ſummer, the young 
ones thrive without clutching. But it is otherwiſe in bur 
colder and unequal climate; the little animal may, without 
much difficulty, be hatched from the ſhell ; but they almoſt 
all periſh when excluded. The cock is a ſhort-lived animal; 

but how long theſe birds live, if left to themſelves, is not 
yet well aſcertained by any hiſtorian, As they are kept only 
for profit, and in a few years become unfit for generation, 
there are few that, from mere motives of curiofity, will 
-make the tedious experiment of maintaining a proper number 
till they die. Aldrovandus hints their age to be ten years; 
and it is probable that this may be its extent. ; 
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ThE PRAcock, by the common people of Italy, is faid 
to have the plumage of an angel, the voice of a devil and the 
guts of a thief. Our firſt peacocks were brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies; and we are aſſured, that they are ſtill found in 
valt flocks, in a wild ſtate, in the iſlands of Java and Cey- 
lon. The peacock has in ſome countries been eſteemed as 
an article of luxury, but whatever there may be of delicacy 
in the fleſh of a young peacock, it is certain an old one is very 
indifferent eating. : 8 5 
- Its fame for delicacy, however, did not continue ve 
long; for we find, in the time of Francis the Firſt, that it 
was a Cuſtom to ſerve up peacocks to the tables of the great, 
with an intention not to be eaten, but only to be Ts 

| i eir 


in its former ſkin, with all its plumage in full-difplay, and 


pared, was often preſerved for many years without cortup-- 


the company. 


walls cannot eaſily confine it; it ſtrips the tops of houſes of 


be thus prolific: for it is certain, that in the foreſts where 
tail, 
doubts concerning the turkey; ſome contending that it has 


that part of the world, that it is a native of the New Con- 


the foreſts of Canada, which are covered with ſnow above 


1 
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Their manner was to ſtrip off the ſkin ; and then preparing 
the body with the warmeſt ſpices, they covered it up again 


no way injured by the preparation. The bird thus pre- 


ting; and it is aſſerted of the peacock's fleſh, that it keeps 
longer unputrefied than that of any other animal. To give 
a higher zeſt to theſe entertainments, on weddings patti- 
cularly, they filled the bird's beak and throat with cotton 
and camphire, which they ſet on fire to amuſe and delight 

Like other birds of the poultry kind, the peacock feeds 
upon corn; but its chief predilection is for barley, But 
there is ſcarcely any food that it will not at times covet and 
purſue, In the indulgence of theſe capricious purſuits, 


their tiles or thatch, it lays waſte the labours of the garden- 
er, roots up his choiceft feeds, and nips his favourite flowers 
in the bud, Thus its beauty but ill recompenſes for the 
miſchief it occaſions; and many of the more homely looking 
fowls are very deſervedly preferred before it, TOS 

The pea-hen ſeldom lays above five or fix eggs in this 
climate before ſhe fits. Ariſtotle defcribes her as laying 
twelve; and it is probable, in her native climate, ſhe may 


they. breed naturally, they are numerous beyond expreſſion, 
The bird lives about twenty years; and. not till its third 
year has it that beautiful variegated plumage that adorns its 


THe TURKEY.) The natal place of the cock and the 
peacock is pretty wel] aſcertained, but there are ſtronger 


been brought into Europe from the Eaſt Indies many cen. 
turies ago; while others aſſert, that it is wholly unknown in 


tinent, and that it was not brought into Europe till the df- 
covery of that part of the world, _ ee 
With vs, when young, It is one of the tendereſt of all 
birds; yet, in its wild ſtate, it is found in great plenty in 


three parts of the year. In their natural woods, they ate 
found much Jarger than in their ſtate of domeſtic —_— 
They are much more beautiful alſo, their feathers being f 4 
dark grey, bordered at the edges with a bright gold = 
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Theſe the ſavages of the country weave. into cloaks-to adorn. 


their perſons, and faſhion into fans and umbrellas, but never 
once think of taking into keeping animals that the woods fur- 


to find a delight in precarious poſſeſſion, . The hunting of 
the turkey, therefore, makes one of his principal diverſions 
as its fleſh contributes chiefly to the ſupport of his family. 


When he has diſcovered the place of their retreat, which, in 


| niſh them with in ſufficient abundance, Savage man ſeems 


* 


eneral, is near fields of nettles, or where there is plenty of 


any kind of grain, he takes his dog with him, which is train- 


ed to the ſport, and he ſends him into the midſt of the flock. 


The turkies no ſooner perceive their enemy, than they ſet 
off running at full ſpeed, and with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that they 
leave the dog far behind them: he follows nevertheleſs, and 


ſenſible they muſt ſoon be tired, as they cannot go full ſpeed. 


for any length of time, he, at laſt, forces them to take 
ſhelter in a tree, where they fit quite ſpent and fatigued, till 


the hunter comes up, and with a long pole, knocks them 


down one after the other. | | 

This manner of ſuffering themſelves to be deſtroyed, ar- 
gues no great inſtin& in the animal; and indeed, in their 
captive ſtate, they do not appear to be poſſeſſed of much. 
They ſeem a ſtypid, vain, querulous tribe, apt enough to 


quarre] among themſelves, yet without any weapons to do 


each other an injury, Every body knows the ſtrange anti- 
pathy the turkey-cock has to a red colour. But there is 


another method of encreaſing the animoſity of theſe birds 


zgainſt each other, which is often practiſed by boys, when 


they have a mind for a battle, This is no more than to 
ſmear over the head of one of the turkies with dirt, and the 
reſt run to attack it with all the ſpeed of impotent animoſity : 
nay, two of them thus diſguiſed, will fight each other till 
they are almoſt ſuffocated with fatigue and anger. 

But though ſo furious among themſelves, they are weak 


and cowardly againſt other animals, though far leſs powerful 
than they, The cock often makes the turkey keep at a diſ- 
tance; and they ſeldom venture to attack him but with uni- 


ted force, when they rather oppreſs him by their weight, 


than annoy him by their arms. There is no animal, how 


contemptible ſoever, that will venture boldly to face the 
turkey-cock, that he will not fly from. On the contrary, 
wich the inſolence of a bulley, he purſues any thing that 


ſeems to fear him particularly lap dogs and children, againſt 


both which he ſcems to have a peculiar averſion. . Th 
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the ſides under the wings, have a blackiſh ground, with — 


3 _ naTVRAL SHT M Tr. 
The female ſeems of a milder, gentler diſpoſition, She 


lays eighteen or twenty eggs. Her young muſt be carefully - 


fed with curd chopped with dock leaves; but as they grow | 
older, they become more hardy, and follow the mother to 


. conſiderable diſtances, in purſuit. of inſe& food, which t 
prefer to any other. When once grown up, turkies are 


very hardy birds, and feed themſelves at very little expente 
to the farmer. Thoſe of Norfolk are ſaid to be the largeſt 
of this kingdom, weighing from twenty to thirty pounds. 
There are places, however, in the Eaſt Indies, where they 
are known only in their domeſtic ſtate, in which they grow 


* 1 


to the weight of ſixty pounds. 


TRE PRHEASANT. It would ſurpriſe a ſportſman to be 


told that the pheaſant which he finds wild in the woods, in 


the remoteſt parts of the kingdom, is a foreign bird, and 


was at firſt artificially propagated 3 us. They were 


brought into Europe from the banks of the Phaſis, a river of 
Colchis, in Aſia Minor whence they till retain their name. 

Next to the peacock, they are the moſt beautiful of birds, 
as well for the vivid colour of their plumes, as for their hap- 
py mixtures and variety. It is far beyond the power of the 
pencil to draw any thing ſo gloſſy, ſo bright, or points ſo 
finely blending into each other. We are told that when 
Crœſus, king of Lydia, was ſeated on his*throne, adorned 
with royal magnificence, and all -the barbarous pomp of 


eaſtern ſplendour, he aſked Solon if he had ever beheld any 


thing ſo fine! The Greek philoſopher, no way moved by 
the objects before him, or taking a pride in his native ſim- 


plicity, replied, that after having ſeen the beautiful plumage 
of the pheaſant, he could be aſtoniſhed at no other finery, 


In fact, nothing can ſatisfy the eye with a greater variety 


and richneſs of ornament than this beautiful creature. The 
iris of the eyes is yellow; and the eyes themſelves are ſur- 


rounded with a ſcarlet colour, ſprinkled with ſmall ſpecks 
of black.* On the fore-part of the head there are blackiſh 
feathers mixed with a ſhining purple. The top of the head 
and the upper part of the neck are tinged with a darkiſh 


green that ſhines like filk. In ſome, the top of the head is 


of a ſhining blue, and the head itſelf, as well as the upper 


part of the neck, appears ſometimes blue and ſometimes green, 


as it is differently placed to the eye of the ſpectator. The fea- 
thers of the breaſt, the ſhoulders, the middle of the back, and 
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koged of an exquiſite colour, which appears ſometimes black 


and ſometimes purple, according to the different lights it is 
laced in ; under the pens there is a tranſverſe ſtreak of 
gold colour. The tail, from the middle feathers to the root, 
is about eighteen inches long; the legs, the feet, and the 
toes, are of the colour of horn, There are black ſpurs on 
the legs, ſhorter than thoſe of a cock ; there is a membrane 
that connects two of the toes together; and the male is 
much more beautiful than the female. | „ 
This bird, though ſo beautiful to the eye, is not leſs delicate 
when ſerved up to the table. Its fleſh is conſidered as the great - 
eſt dainty ; and when the old phyſicians ſpoke of the whole- 
ſomeneſs of any viands, they made their compariſon with 


the fleſh of the pheaſant, In the woods, the hen pheaſant 


lays from eighteen. to twenty eggs in a ſeaſon; but in a do- 
meſtic ſtate ſhe ſeldom lays above ten. Its fecundity when 
wild is ſufficient to ftock the foreſt; its beautiful plumage 
adorns it ; and its fleſh retains a higher flavour from its un- 
limited freedom. ne gd 1 en 
The pheaſant, when full grown, ſeems: to feed indiffe- 
rently upon every thing that offers. It is ſaid by a French 
writer, that one of the king's ſportſmen ſhooting at a parcel 
of crows, that were gathered round a dead carcaſe, to his 
great ſurprize upon coming up, found that he had killed as 
many pheaſants as crows, It is even aſſerted by ſome, that 
ſuch is the carnivorous diſpoſition of this bird, that whe 
ſeveral of them are put together in the ſame yard, if one © 


them happens to fall ſick, or ſeems to be pining, that all the 


reſt will fall upon, kill, and devour it. | | 

Of the pheaſant, as of all other domeſtic fowl, there are 
many varieties, There are white pheaſants, creſted phea- 
ſants, ſpotted pheaſants; but of all others, the golden phea- 
ſant of China is the moſt beautiful. It is even a doubt 
whether the peacock itſelf can bear the compariſon. 


TRE PinTADA OR GuINEa-HEn.] This is a very re- 
markable bird, and in ſome meaſure unites the characteriſtics 
of the pheaſant and the turkey, It has the fine delicate 
ſhape of the one, and the bare head of the other. To be 
more particular, it is about the ſize of a common hen; but 
as it is ſupported on longer legs it looks much larger. It 


| has a round back, with a tail turned downwards like a par- 


tridge, The head is covered with a kind of caſque; and the 
whole plumage is black or dark grey, ſpeckled with white 
ſpots. It has wattles under the bill, which do not proceed 
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from the lower chap as in cocks, but from the upper, which 
gives it a very. peculiar air, while its reſtleſs" gait and od 
chuckling ſound diſtinguith it ſufficiently from all other bir 
whatever. Hack fun en OT ee IL a] 

It is well known all over Europe, and we find it in dif. 
ferent countries called by different names, from the place 
whence they had it. We have given it the name of that part h 
of Africa from whence probably it was firſt brought. 
In many parts of their native county, they are ſeen in 
vaſt flocks together, a, their young, and leading them 
in queſt of food. All their habits are like thoſe of the poyl. 
try kind, and they agree in every other reſpect, except that 

the male and female are fo much alike, that they can hardly 
be diſtinguiſhed afunder. Their eggs, like their bodies, are 
ſpeckled ; in our climate, they lay but five or fix in à ſeaſon; 
but they are far more prolific in thelr ſultry regions at home, 
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Tux BusTARD is the largeſt land- bird that is a native 
of Britain: It was once much more numerous than it is at 
preſent ; but the encreaſed cultivation. of the country,; and 
the extreme delicacy of its fleſh, has greatly thinned the 
ſpecies ; ſo that a time may come when it may be doubted 
whether ever ſo large a bird was bred among us. It is pro- 
{ih bable that long before this the buftard wauld have been ex- 
8 tirpated, but for its peculiar manner of feeding. It inhabits 

only the open and extenſive plain, where. its food lies in 
| abundance, and where every invader may be ſeen at a diſ- 
tance. . 2 | | 5 7 
The buſtard is much larger than the turkey, the male 
enerally weighing from twenty-five to twenty-ſeven pounds. 
he neck is a foot long, and the legs a foot and a half, 
The wings are not proportionable to- the reſt of the body, 
being but four feet from the tip-of one to the other; 
for which reaſon the bird flies with great difficulty. The 
head and neck of the male are aſh-coloured; the back is bar- 
red tranſverſely with black, - bright, and ruſt colour. The 
greater quill feathers are black; the belly white; and the 
tail, which conſiſts of twenty feathers, is marked with broad 
black bars. ä 
The buſtards are frequently ſeen in flocks of fifty or more, 
in the extenſive downs of Saliſbury Plain, in the heaths of 
Suſſex and Cambridgeſhire, the Dorſetſhire uplands, and as far 
as Eaſt Lothian in Scotland. In thoſe extenſive plains, 
where there are no woods to icreen the ſportſman, nor hedges 
to creep along, the buſtards enjoy an indolent ſecurity. 
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Their food is compoſed of the berries that grow among the 
heath, and the large earth-worms that appear in great quan- 
tities on the downs before ſun-riſing in ſummer. It is in 
vain that the. fowler creeps forward to approach them, they 
have always centinels placed at proper eminences, which are 
ever on the watch, and warn the flock of the ſmalleſt appear - 


the comfortleſs view of their diſtant ſecurity, He may wiſh, 
but they are in ſafety, | | 


It ſometimes happens that theſe birds, though they are 


to their appetite, and feed themſelves ſo very fat, that. they 


hound, therefore, comes within a certain diſtance, the buſ- 
tard runs off flapping its wings, and endeavouring to gather 
air enough under them to riſe; in the mean time, the enemy 
approaches nearer. and nearer, till it is too late for the bird 
even to think of obtaining ſafety by flight; for juſt at the riſe 


continues, therefore, on the foot until it has got a ſufficient 
way before the dog for flight, or until it is take. | 
As there are few places where they can at once find proper 
food and ſecurity, ſo they generally continue near their old 
haunts, ſeldom wandering above twenty or thirty miles from 
home, As. their food is replete with moiſture, it enables 
them to live upon theſe dry plains, where there are ſcarcely 
any ſprings of water, a long time without drinking. Beſides 
this, Nature has given the males an admirable magazine for 
their ſecurity againſt thirſt, This is a pouch, the entrance 


holding near Jeven quarts of water. This is probably filled 
upon proper occations, to fupply the hen when fitting, or 
the young before they can fly, _ | 


long graſs or ſtraw, There they lay two eggs only, almoſt 
of the ſize of a gooſe- egg, of a pale olive brown, marked 


out of the ſhell. 
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ſeldom ſhot by the gun, are run down by grey-hounds. As 
they are voracious and greedy, they often ſacrifice their ſafety 


of which lies immediately under the tongue, and capable of 


/ 


ance of danger. All therefore that is left the ſportſman, is 


are unable to fly without great preparation. When the grey 


there is always time loſt, and of this the bird is ſenſible; it 


They make their neſts upon the ground, only juſt ſcrap- 
ing a hole in the earth, and ſometimes lining it with a little 


with ſpots of a darker colour. They hatch for about five - 
weeks, and the young ones run about as ſoon as they are 


Tux Cock of the wood, the BLack Cock, the Grovs, ' 
and the PTARMIGAN—Are all birds of a ſimilar nature, 
and chiefly found in heathy mountains and piny fareſts, at 4 
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diſtance from mankind.” They might once indeed have been | 
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common enough over all England, when a great part of the 
country was covered with heath; but at prefent their nam. 
bers are thinned : the two firſt of this kind are utterly un- 


known in the ſouth, and have taken refuge in the northern 


parts of Scotland, where the extenſive heaths afford them 
ſecurity, and the foreſts ſhelter, _ PEE a 

The cock of the wood is ſometimes of the ſize of a turkey, 
and often weighs near fourteen pounds; the black cock, of 
which the male is all over black, though the female is of the 
colour of a partridge, is about the ſize of a hen, and, like 
the former is only found with us in the Highlands of Scot- 
land; the grous is about half as large again as à partridge, 
and its colour much like that of a wood- cock, but redder; 
the ptarmigan is ſtill ſomewhat Jeſs, and is of a pale brown 


or aſh colour, "They are all diſtinguiſhable from other birds 


of the poultry kind, by a naked ſkin, of a ſcarlet colour, 
above the eyes, in the place and of the figure of eye-brows, 

| The cock of the wood, when in the foreſt, attaches himſelf 
principally to the oak and the pine tree; the cones of the lat- 
ter ſerving for his food, and the thick boughs for an habi- 
tation. He feeds alſo upon ants eggs, which ſeem a high 
delicacy to all birds of the poultry kind : cranberries are 
Nawe often found in his crops The female is much leſs 
than her mate, and entirely unlike him in plumage, ſo that 


he might be miſtaken for a bird of another ſpecies; the ſel. 


dom lays more than fix or ſeven eggs, which are white, and 
marked with yellow, of the ſize of a common hen's egg: 
ſhe generally lays them in a dry place and a moſſy ground; 
and when ſhe is obliged, during the time of incubation, to 


leave her eggs in queſt of food, ſhe covers them up fo art- 


fully, with moſs or dry leaves, that it is extremely difficult 


to diſcover them. | 


As ſoon as the young ones are hatched, they are ſeen run- 
ning with extreme agility after the mother, though ſome- 
times they are not entirely diſengaged from the ſhell. They 
ſoon come to perfection: they are an hardy bird, their food 
lies every where before them, and it would ſeem that they 


ſhould encreaſe in great abundance, But this is not the 


caſe; their numbers are thinned by rapacious birds and beaſts 


of every kind; and ſtil] more bY their oon ſalacious con- 


teſts. They fight each other, like game cocks ; and are ſo 
inattentive to their own ſafety, that it often happens that 


two or three of them are killed at a ſhot. © It is probable, 


that in theſe conteſts, the bird which comes off —_ 


—_— 7 


| THE cock or THE Woon, 369 
takes poſſeſſion of the female ſeraglio, as it is certain they - 
have no faithful attachments. FLO ne | des 
Or PARTRIDGES there are two kinds; the grey and the 
red. The red partridge is the largeſt of the two, and often 
perches upon trees; the grey, with which we are beſt ac- 
quainted in England, is moſt prolific, and always keeps on the 
round, ; )½%%%%% ͤͤ ( cr AY 
The partridge ſeems to be a bird well known all over the 
world, as it is found in every country, and in every climate; 
as well in the frozen regions about the pole, as the torrid 
tracts under the equator. It even ſeems to adapt itſelf to 
the nature of the climate where it reſides. In Greenland, 
the partridge, which is brown in ſummer, as ſoon as the - 
icy winter ſets in, begins to take a covering ſuited to the 
ſeaſon; it is then clothed with a warm down' beneath; and 
its outward plumage affurhes the colour of the ſnows amongſt 
which it ſeeks its food. The manners of the partridge in 
moſt circumſtances, reſemble all thoſe of poultry in general; 
but their cunning and inſtinct ſeems ſuperior to thoſe of the 
larger kinds, Perhaps, as they live in the very neighbour- | 
hood of their enemies, they have more frequent occaſion to 
put their little arts in practice; and learn, by habit, the 
means of evaſion or ſafety, Whenever, therefore, a dog or 
other formidable animal approaches their neſt, the female 
uſes every means to draw him away. She keeps juſt before; 
him, pretends to be incapable of flying, juſt hops up, and 
then falls down before him, but never goes off ſo far as to 
diſcourage her purſuer. At length, when ſhe has drawn 
him entirely away from her ſecret treaſure, ſhe at once takes 
wing, and fairly leaves him to gaze after her in deſpair, —_ 
Aiter the danger. is over, and the dog withdrawn, the 
then calls her young who affemble at once at her cry, and 
follow where ſhe leads them. There are generally from ten 
to fifteen in a covey z and, if unmoleſted, they live from 
hfteen to ſeventeen e V } 


Tue QuaiL is a bird much - ſmaller than any of the 
former,” being not above half the ſize of 'a partridge. The 
feathers of the head are black, edged with ruſty brown; the- 
breaſt is of a pale. yellowiſh red, ſpotted with black; the 
feathers on the back are marked with lines of pale yellow, 
and the legs are of a pale hue. FTTVVVV 
Ihe quail is by all known to be a bird of paſſage; ang 

vet if we conſider its heavy manner of flying, and its dearth 
plumage, with reſpect to its corpulence, we ſhall be ſur- 

| . 
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370 © NATURAL HISTORY, . 
iſed how a bird ſo apparently ill qualified ſor migration 
ſhould take ſuch „„ Nothing however i, 
more certain. When we failed from Rhodes to Alexan. 
dria,“ ſays Bellonius, „ about autumn, many quails, tying 
<« from the north to the ſouth, were taken in our ſhip; 
« and failing at ſpring-tiine the contrary way, from the 
cc ſouth to the north, I obſerved them on their | 
ce when many of them were taken in the ſame manger,” 
This account is confirmed by many others ; who aver, that 
they chooſe a north wind for theſe adventures; the ſouth 
wind being very unfavourable, as it retards their flight, by 
moiſtening their plumage. They then fly two by two; 
continuing, when their way lies over land, to go faſter by 
night than by day: and to fly very high, to avoid being ſur- 
Priſed or ſet upon by birds of prey, It is now, however, 
aſſerted by ſome, that the quail only migrates from one pro- 
vince of a country to another, For inftance, that in Eng- 
land, they fly from the inland counties, to thoſe bordering 
on the ſea, and continue there all the winter, 7 
Theſe birds are much leſs protific than the partridge; 
ſeldom laying more than fix or ſeven whitiſh eggs, marked 
with ragged, ruſt-coloured ſpots, Quail-fighting was a 
favourite amuſement among the Athenians ; they abſtained 
from the fleſh of this bird, deeming it unwholeſome, as ſup- 
poſing that it fed upon the white hellebore; but they reared. 
great numbers of them, for the pleaſure of ſeeing them fight; 
and ſtaked ſums of money, as we do with regard to cocks, 
upon the ſucceſs of the combat. Faſhion, however, has at 
preſent changed with regard to this bird ; we take no plea- 
ſure in its courage, but its fleſh is conſidered as a very great 
delicacy. . | Ry ON dy dts 


| c H A P. XxY: | 

Of Birds of the Pie Species.—The Raven,—The Crow.—Thir 
MMagpie.— The Roller. —The Toucan. —The Woodpecker — . 
The Bird of Paradiſe. —The Cuckvo,—The Parrot, Machaw, 
Parokeet, &c.— The Pigeon. 3 | 


© Honda Raven, the CArRION-cRow, and the Rook, are 
birds fo well known, that a long deſcription would but 
obſcure our ideas of them. The raven is the largeſt of the 
three, and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt not only by his hize, 
but by his bill being ſomewhat more hooked than that mo 


8 


wt, As for the earrion-crow and the rook, they ſo ſtrongly 
reſemble each other, both in make and ſize, that they are 


frequently being thruſt into the ground to fetch out grubs 
and earth- worms, is bare of feathers as far as the eyes, and 
appears of a whitiſh, colour, It differs alſo in the purple 


are of a more dirty- black. Nor is it amiſs to make theſe 
diſtinctions, as the rook has but too frequently ſuffered for 
its ſimilitude to the carrion- crow; and thus an harmleſs 
bird, that feeds only upon inſets and corn, has been de- 
ſtroyed for another that feeds upon carrion, and is often de- 
ſtructive among young poultry. 1 


ſtrong and hardy, he is uninfluenced by the changes of the 
weather; and when other birds ſeem numbed with cold, or 
| pining with famine, the raven is active and healthy, _ 
employed in prowling for prey, or ſporting in the cold 


he bears the cold of the polar countries with equal indiffe- 
rence, He is ſometimes indeed ſeen milk white, and this 
may probably be the effect of the rigorous climates of the 


to which birds can be converted, He may be trained up for 
fowling like an hawk ; he may be taught to fetch and carry 
like a Caniel ; he may be taught to ſpeak like a parrot ; but 
the moſt extraordinary of all is, that he can be taught to 
ling like a man. I have heard a raven ſing the Black Joke 
with great diſtinctneſs, truth, and humour. 1 
Indeed, when the raven is taken as a domeſtic, he has 
many qualities that render him extremely amuſing. Buſy, 
inquiſitive, and impudent, he goes every where, affronts 
and drives off the dogs, plays his pranks on the poultry, and 
ls particularly aſſiduous in cultivating the good will of. the 
cook maid, who ſeems to be the favourite of the family. 
But then, with the amuſin qualities of a favourite, he often 
alo has the vices and defects. He is a glutton by nature, 
and a thief by habit. He does not confine himſelf to petty 
depredations on the pantry or the larder; he ſoars at more 
magnificent plunder ; at ſpoils which he can neither exhibit 
dor enjoy; but which, like a miſer, he reſts ſatisfied with 
having the ſatisfadion of ſometimes viſiting and contem- 
plating in ſecret. A piece of money, a tea-ſpoon, or a ring, 
me always tempting baits to his avarice; theſe he will flily 
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not eaſily diſtinguiſhed aſunder. The chief difference to be 
found between them lies in the bill of the rook ; which, by 


ſplendour or gloſs of its feathers, which in the carrion-crow 


The raven is a bird found in m__ region of the world ; 


atmoſphere. As the heats at the line do not-oppreſs him, ſo 


north, A raven may be reclaimed to almoſt every purpoſe 
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372 NATURAL HISTORY, + | 
. ro upon, and, if not watched, will carry to his favourite / 
Hole. 1 — | e 

In his wild ſtate, the raven is an active and greedy plun- 
derer. Nothing comes amiſs to him. If in his fights be 
perceives no hopes of carrion, and his ſcent is ſo exquiſite; 
that he can ſmell it at a vaſt diſtance ; he then content 
himſelf with more unſavory food, fruits, inſects, and the ac. 
cidental deſert of a dunghill, This bird chiefly builds its 
neſt in trees, and lays five or fix eggs of a pale green co. 
lour, marked with ſmall browniſh ſpots. Bo TR 

Notwithſtanding the injury theſe birds do in picking out 
the eyes of ſheep and lambs, when they find them ſick and 
helpleſs, a vulgar reſpect is paid them as being the birds 
that fed the prophet Elijah in _ wilderneſs. This pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of the raven is of very antient date, as 
the Romans themſelves, who thought the bird ominous, 
paid it, from motives of fear, the moſt profound veneration. 
One of theſe that had been kept in the temple of Caſtor, as 
Pliny informs us, flew down into the ſhop of a taylor, who 
took much delight in the viſits of his new acquaintance, 
He taught the bird ſeveral tricks ; but particularly to pro- 


nounce the name of the emperor Tiberius and the whole 


royal family; The taylor was beginning to grow rich by 
thoſe who came to ſee this wonderful raven, till an envious | 
neighbour, diſpleaſed at, the taylor's. ſucceſs, killed the bird, 
and deprived the taylor of his future hopes of fortune. The 
Romans, however, took the poor taylor's part; they pu- 
niſhed the man who offered the injury, and- gave the rayen 
all the honours of a magnificent interment. 


\ « 8 


Birds in general live longer than quadrupeds; and the 
raven is ſaid to be one of the moſt long-lived of the num- 
ber. Some of them have been known to live near an hun- 
dred years. This animal, indeed, ſeems poſſeſſed of thoſe 
qualities that generally produce Jongevity, a good appetite, | 
and great exerciſe, _- OE | 
The carrion-crow reſembles the raven in its appetites, its 
laying, and manner of bringing up its young, It only 
differs in being Teſs bold, leſs docile, and leſs favoured by 
mankind, . | | EB 
The 7094 leads the way in another, but a more harmleſs 
train, that have no carnivorous appetites, but only feed 
upon inſects and corn, The Royſton crow is about the ſine 
of the two former. The breaſt, belly, back, and upper 
part of the neck, being of a pale aſh-colour ; the head and 
wings gloſſed over with a fine blue, He is a bird of oy 
i 1 ; | * 8 
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viſiting this kingdom in the beginning of winter, and _— 


jt in the ſpring. He breeds, however, in different parts o 


the Britiſh dominions; and his neſt is common erdugh in 
trees in Ireland. The jack-daw is black, like all the for- 


mer, but aſh- coloured on the breaſt and belly. He is not 


above the ſize of a pigeon, He is docile and loquacious. 
His head being large for the ſize of his body, which, as has 
been remarked, argues him ingenious and crafty. He builds 
in ſteeples, old caſtles, and high rocks, laying five or fix 


eggs in a ſeaſon. The Corniſh chough is like a jack-daw, 


but larger, and almoſt the ſize of a crow, The feet and 
legs are long like thoſe of a jack-daw, but of a red colour 
and the plumage is black all over. It frequents rocks, old 
caſtles, and churches, by the ſea-ſide, like the daw; and 
with the ſame- noiſy aſſiduity. It is only ſeen along the 
weltern coaſts of England. Theſe are birds very ſimilar in 
their manners, feeding on grain and inſects, living in ſoci- 
ety, and often ſuffering general caſtigation from the flock 
for the good of the community, : oe 

To this tribe of the crow-kind, ſome foreign ſorts might 
be added : I will take notice. only of one, which, from the 
extraordinary ſize and faſhion of its bill, muſt not be paſſed 
in ſilence, This is the Calao, or horned Indian raven, 
which exceeds the common raven in ſize, and habits of de- 
predation, But what he differs in from all other birds is 
the beak, which, by its length and curvature at the end, 
appears defigned for rapine , but then it has a kind of horn 
ſtanding out from the top, which looks ſomewhat like a ſe- 
cond bill, and gives this bird, otherwiſe fierce and deformed, 
a very formidable appearance, The horn ſprings out of the 


forehead, and grows to the upper part of the bill, being of 


great bulk; ſo that near the forehead it is four inches 
broad, not unlike the horn of the rhinoceros, but more 

crooked at the tip In ſuch of thoſe birds as come from 

different parts of Africa, the body is proportionable to the 

beak; in ſuch as come from the Molucca Iſlands, the beak 
bears no proportion to the body, A, 


Tre MacPIE is too well known to need a deſcription, 
Indeed, wete its other accompliſhments equal to its beauty, 
tw birds could be put in competition. Its black, its 
white, its green and purple, with the rich and gilded com- 
bination of the gloſſes on its tail, are as fine as any that 
acorn the moſt beautiful of the feathered tribe, But it has 
too many of the qualities of a beau, to depreciate theſe na- 
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tural perſections: vain, reſtleſs, loud, and quarrelſome, i 


is an unwelcome intruder every where; and never miſſes an 
opportunity, when it finds one, of doing miſchief, | 
The magpie bears a great reſemblance to the butcher-hir 
in its bill, which has a ſharp proceſs near the end of thy 
upper chap, as well as in the ſhortneſs of its. wings, and 
the form of the tail, each feather ſhortening from the two 
middlemoſt. But it » gra ſtill more in its food, living not 
only upon worms and infects, but alſo upon ſmall birds, 


when they can be ſeiged. A wounded lark, or a young 


chicken ſeparated from the hen, are ſure plunder; and the 


magpie will even ſometimes ſet upon and ftrike a black- 
bird. | | 


The ſame inſolence prompts it to teize the largeſt animal 
when its inſults can be offered with ſecurity. They often 
are ſeen perched upon the back of an ox or a ſheep, pecking 
up the inſects to be found there, chattering and tormenti 
the poor animal at the ſame time, and ſtretching out their 
necks for combat, if the beaſt turns its head backward to re. 


prehend them. They ſeek out alſo the neſts of birds; 


and, if the parent eſcapes, the eggs make up for the defi- 
ciency : the thruſh and the black-bird are but too fre- 
quently robbed by this aſſaſſin, and this in ſome meaſure 
cauſes their ſcarcity, e aw-hen N 
No food ſeems to come amiſs to this bird; it ſhares 
with ravens in their carrion, with rooks in their grain, 
and with the cuckoo in birds eggs: but it ſeems pollelſed 


of a providence ſeldom uſual with gluttons: for when it is 
ſatisfied for the preſent, it lays up the remainder of the feaſt 


for another occaſion, It will even in a tame ſtate hide its 
food when it has done eating, and after a time return to 
the ſecret hoard with renewed appetite and vociferation. 
In all its habits it diſcovers a degree of inſtinct unuſual 
to other birds. Its neſt is not leſs remarkable for the manner 
in which it is compoſed than for the place the magpie takes 
to build it in. The neſt is uſually placed conſpicuous 
enough, either in the middle of ſome when buſh, or on 
the top of ſome high tree. The place, however, is always 
found difficult of acceſs ; for the tree pitched upon uſually 
grows in ſome thick hedge-row, fenced by brambles at the 
root ; or ſometimes one of the higher buſhes is fixed upon 
for the purpoſe. When the place is thus choſen as, Inac- 
ceſſible as poſſible to men, the next care is to fence the 


above, ſo as to defend it from all the various enemies of air. 
The kite, the crow, and the ſparrom-hawk, are to be 
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Tu MAGPIE, . THE JAY, & c. 375 
arded againſt; as their neſts have been ſometimes plun- 
3 by the magpie, ſo it is reaſonably feared that they will 
take the firſt opportunity to retaliate. To prevent this, the 
magpie's neft is built with ſurpriſing labour and ingenuity, 
The body of the neſt is compoſed of hawthorn branches; 
the thorns ſticking outward, but well united together by 
their mutual inſertions. . Within it is lined with fibrous 
roots, wool, and long graſs, and then nicely plaiſtered all 
round with mud and clay, The body of the rieft being thus 
made firm and commodious, the next work is to make the 
canopy which is to defend it above, This is compoſed of 


tze ſharpeſt thorns, woven together in ſuch a manner as to 


deny all entrance except at the door, which is juſt large 
enough to permit egreſs and regreſs to the owners. In this 
fortreſs the male and female hatch and bring up their brood _ 


with ſecurity, ſheltered from all attacks but thoſe of the 


climbing ſchool- boy, who often finds his torn and bloody 
hands too dear a price for the 28 or the young ones. The 
magpie lays ſix or ſeven eggs, of a pale green colour, ſpotted 
with brown. 3 A 

This bird, in its domeſtic ſtate, preſerves its natural cha- 
rater with ſtrict propriety. The ſame noiſy, miſchievous 
habits attend it to the cage that marked it in the woods; 
and being more cunning, fo it is alſo a more docile bird than 
any other taken into keeping, Thoſe who are defirous of 
teaching it to fpeak, have a fooliſh cuſtom of cutting its 
tongue, which only puts the poor animal to pain, without 
improving its ſpeech in the ſmalleſt degree, Its ſpeaking is 
ſometimes very diſtinct; but its founds are too thin and ſharp 


to be an exact imitation of the human voice, which the 


hoarſe raven and parrot can counterfeit more exactly. 


Io this tribe we may refer the Jar, which is one of the 


moſt beautiful of the Britiſh birds. The forehead is white, 
ltreaked with black; the head is covered with very long 
feathers, which it can erect into a creft at pleaſure; the 


whole neck, back, breaſt, and belly, are of a faint purple, 


daſhed with grey; the wings are moſt beautifully ' barred 
with a lovely blue, black, and white;; the tail is black, and 
the feet of a pale brown. Like the magpie, it feeds upon 


fruits, will kill ſmall birds, and is extremely docile, 


Tur CHATTERER alſo, which is a native of Germany, 


may be placed in this rank; and is ſomewhat lefs than the 


Bb4 former, 


9 
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| {8 farmer, It is variegated with a beautiful mixture of co- 
||} Tours ; red, aſh-colour, cheſnut, and. yello /. 
6 TIE RoLLER is not leſs beautiful than any of the for. 
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mer. The breaſt and belly are blue; the head green; and 
the wings variegated with blue, black, and white. But it 
may be diſtinguiſhed from all others by a ſort of naked tu- 
bercles or warts near the eyes, which {till farther contribute 
to encreaſe its beauty. 2 
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To this claſs may be added a numerous liſt from all the 
tropical foreſts of the eaſt and weſt; - I will fix only upon 
one, the Topcan, a bird of the pie kind, whoſe bill is 
nearly as large as the reſt of its whole bod. 

Of this extraordinary bird there axe four or five varieties. 
J thall only deſcribe the red-beaked een It is about the 
fize of, and ſhaped like a jack-daw, with a large head to 

ſupport its monſtrous bill : this bill, from the angles of the 
mouth. to its point, is ſix inches and an half; and its 
breadth, in the thickeſt * part, is a little more than two, 
Its thickneſs near the head, is one inch and a-quarter; and 
it is a little rounded along the top of the upper chap, the 
under ſide being round alſo ; the whole of the bill extremely 
flight, and alittle thicker than parchment, The upper chap 
is of a bright yellow, except on each fide, which is of a 
fine ſcarlet colour; as is alſo the lower chap, except at the 
baſe, which is purple. Between the head and the bill there 
is a black line of ſeparation all round the baſe of the bill; 
in the upper part of which the noſtrils are placed, and are 
almoſt covered with feathers; which has occaſioned ſome 
writers to ſay, that the toucan has no noſtrils. - Round the 
eyes, on each {ide of. the head, is a ſpace of bluiſh ſkin, void 
of feathers, above which the head is black, except a white 
ſpot on each fide joining to the baſe of the upper chap, 
The hinder part of the neck, the back, wings, tail, belly, 
8nd thighs, are black. The under fide of the head, throat, 
and the beginning of the breaſt, are white, Between the 
white on the breaſt, and the black on the belly, is a ſpace 
of red ſcathers, in the form of a new moon, with its horns 
upwarx. The legs, feet and claws, are of an aſh- colour; 
and the toes ſtand like thoſe of parrgts, two before, and two 
behind. „„ wot | x 
it is reported, by travellers, that this bird, though fur- 
niſhed with ſo formidable a beak, is harmleſs and 42% 


being fo eaſily made tame, as to fit and hatch its young in 
| houſes. It feeds chiefly upon pepper, which it deyours very 


greedily, gorging itſelf in ſuch a manner, that it voids it 


crude and unconcocted. This, however, is no objection to 
the natives from uſing it again; they even prefer it before 
that pepper which is freſh gathered from the tree: and ſeem 
perſuaded that the ſtrength and heat of the pepper is qualified 
by the bird, and that all its noxious qualities are thus ex- 
hauſted, | p i oe broat, 
This bird is only found in the warm climates of South 
America, where it is in great requeſt, both for the delicacy 
of its fleſh, which is tender and nouriſhing, and for the 
beauty of its plumage, particularly the feathers of the breaſt, 
The ſkin of this part the Indians pluck off, and when dry, 
glue to their cheeks ; and this they conſider as an irreſiſtible. 
addition to their beauty. Wn . 85 


THE WooDPECKERS.) Theſe birds live chiefly upon 
the inſects contained in the body of trees; and for this pur- 
poſe are furniſhed with a ſtraight, hard, ſtrong, angular 
and ſharp bill, made for piercing and boring. They have a 
tongue of a very great length ; round, ending in a ſharp, 
ſtiff, bony thorn, dentated on each fide, to ſtrike ants and 
inſects when diſlodged from their cells. Their legs are 
ſhort and ftrong, for the purpoſes of climbing. Their toes 
ſand two forward, and two backward; which is particu- 
larly ferviceable in holding by branches of trees. "They 
have hard {tiff tails, to Jean upon when climbing. They 


feed only upon inſects, and want that inteſtine, which ana- 


tomiſts call the cæcum; a circumſtance peculiar to this tribe 
only; | Sh 5 | ; 
Of this bird there are many kinds, and many varieties in 
each kind, They form large colonies in the foreſts of every 
part of the world. They differ in ſize, colour, and appear- 
ance; and agree only in the marks above-mentioned, or in 
thoſe habits which reſult from ſo peculiar a conformation, 
Iaſtead, therefore, of deſcending into a minute diſcrimina- 
tion of every ſpecies, let us take one for a pattern. The 
Green Wood-{pite or Wood-pecker is called the Rain Fowl 


in ſome parts of the country ; becauſe, when it makes a 


greater noife than ordinary, it is ſuppofed to foretell rain. 
It is about the ſize of a Jay the throat, breaft and belly 


are of a pale gretniſſ colour; and the back, neck and covert 


feathers of the wings are green, But the tongue makes its 
molt diſtinguiſhed characteriſtic, as it ſerves for its ſupport 
| | > and 
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: and defence. - As Was ſaid above, the wood- pecker feeds ö 


upon inſects; and particularly on thoſe which are lodged in 


the body of hollow or of rotting trees, The tongue is its 


inſtrument for killing and procuring this food; which can. 
not be found in great plenty. This is round, ending in a 
Riff, ſharp, bony tip, dentated on both ſides, like the beard 
of an arrow; and this it can dart out three or four inches 
from the bill, and draw. in again at pleaſure, Its prey is 


thus transfixed, and drawn into the bill, which, when [Wal- 


lowed, the dart is again launched at freſh game. | 

The wood-pecker, however, does not confine. its depre- 
dations ſolely to trees, but ſometimes lights upon the ground, 
to try its fortune at an ant-hil}, The wood-pecker firſt goes 
to their hills, which it pecks, in order to call them abroad ; 
it then thruſts out its long red tongue, which being like a 
worm, and reſembling their uſual prey, the ants come out 
to ſettle upon in great numbers; however, the bird watch- 
ing the propereſt opportunity, withdraws its tongue at a 
jerk, and devouts the deyourers. This ftratagem it conti- 
nues till it has alarmed their fears; or till it is quite ſa- 
tisfied. 8 1 

As the wodd-pecker is obliged to make holes in trees ta 
procure food, ſo is it alſo to make cavities ſtill larger to 
form its neſt and to lay in. This is performed, as uſual 
with the bill; although ſome have affirmed that the animal 
uſes its tongue, as a gimblet, to bore with. But this is a 
miſtake ; and thoſe that are curious, may often hear the 


noiſe of the bill making its way in large woods and foreſts, 


The wood-pecker chooſes, however, for this purpoſe, trees 
that are decayed, or wood that is ſoft, like beech, elm and 
poplar. In theſe, with very little trouble, it can make holes 
as exactly round as a mathematician could with compaſſes. 
One of theſe holes the bird generally chuſes for its own uſe, 
to neſtle, and bring up its young in: but as they are eaſily 
made, it is delicate in its choice, and often wakes twenty 
before one is found fit to give entire ſatisfaction. ET 
The wood-pecker takes no care to line its neſt with fea- 
thers or ſtraw ; its eggs are depoſited in the hole, without 
any thing to keep them warm, except the heat of the pa- 
rent's body. Their number is generally five or {ix ; always 


white, oblong, and of a middle fize. When the young are 
excluded, and before they leave the neſt, they are adorned 
with a ſcarlet plumage under the throat, which adds to their 


beauty. 
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* e | | 
| In Guinea and. Braſil, the birds of this ſpecies. take a | 
different method to protect and hatch-their- naſcent pro- 

geny. A traveller who walks into the foreſts of thoſe couns 
tries, among the firſt range objects that exeite curiofityy | 
is firuck with the multitude of birds neſts hanging at the 2 
extremity - of almioft' every branch; Many other kind of 
' birds build in this manner; but the chief of them are of the 
wood-pecker kind, In cultivated countries, à great part of 
the caution of the feathered tribe is to hide or defend their 
neſts from the invaſions of man, as he is their moſt dreaded 
enemy, But in the depth of thoſe remote and folitary fo». _ 
reſts, where man is but: ſeldom ſeen, if the monkey or the | 
ſnake can be guarded againſt, the bird has no other enemies 
to fear, On the bananas and plantanes of theſe regions, is 
ſeen the moſt various, and the moſt inimical aſſemblage of 
creatures that can be imagined. The top is inhabited b. 
monkies of ſome particular tribe, that drive off all others; 
lower down about- the great trunk numbers of the larger 
ſnakes are found patientiy waiting till ſome unwary animal 
comes within the: ſphere of their activity; and at the edges 
of the tree hang theſe artificial neſts, in great abundance, 
inhabited by birds of the moſt delightful plumage. 

The neſt is uſually formed in this manner: when the 
time of incubation approaches, they fly bufily about, in 
queſt of a kind of moſs, called, by the Engliſh inhabitants 
of thoſe countries, old man's beard, ' It is a fibrous ſub- 
itance, and not very unlike hair, which bears being moulded 
into any form, and ſuffers being glued together. This, 
therefore, the little wood-pecker, called by the natives of 
Braſil, the Guiratemga, firſt glues by ſome viſcous ſub--/ 
ſtance, gathered in the foreſt, to the extremeſt branch of a. 
tree; then building downward, and till adding freſh ma- 
terials to thoſe already procured, a neſt is formed, that de- 
pends, like a pouch, from the point of the branch: the 
hole to enter at, is on the ſide; and all the interior parts 
are lined with the finer fibres of the ſame ſubſtancg, 
. which compoſe the e é Y!: 8 
Buch is the general contrivance of theſe hanging neſts ; 
which are made, by ſome other birds, with ſtill ſuperior . 
art, A little bird of the Grolbeak kind, in the Philippine 

illands, makes its neſt in ſuch a manner, that there is no 
opening but from the bottom. At the bottom the bird en- 
ters, and goes up through a funnel, like a chimney, till it 
comes to the real door of the neſt, which lies on one ſide, 
and only opens into this funnel, © e N 5 
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OF THE une oF PARADISE, ] There are two Ehe 
jay the Bird: of Paradiſe; one about the ſize of a pigeon, 


"= which is more common; the other not much 
1 a lark. which has been deſcribed more imperfectly. Mt 


T he larger of theſe birds appears to the eye of the Res 
of a pigeon, though in reality the body is not much greater 


2 than that of a thruſn. The tail, which is about ſix inches, 


is as long as the body; the wings ate large compared with 


. the bird's other dimenſions. The bead, the throat and the 
neck are of a pale gold colour. The baſe of the bill is ſur- 
rounded by black 


eathers, as alſo the fide of the head and 
throat, as ſoft as velvet, and changeable like thoſe on the 
neck of a mallard. The hinder part of the head is of a 
ſhining green, mixed with gold. The body and wings 

chiefly covered with beautiful brown, purple and gold fea- 
thers. . The uppermoſt part of the el feathers are of a pale 
yeilow, and thoſe under them white and longer -than the 
former; for which reaſon the hinder part of the tail appeats 


to be all White. But what chiefly excites curioſity are, two 


long naked. feathers, which ſpring from the upper part of 
the'1 rump above the tail, and which are uſually about three 
Re long. Theſe are bearded only at the beginning and the 
end; the whole ſhaft for above two feet nine inches being 
of a deep black, while the feathered extremity is of a coenge 
able colour, like the mallard's neck. 
This bird, which for beauty exceeds all others of the pi 


kind, is a native of the Molucca Iſlands, but found in 


2 numbers in that of Aro. The inhabitants are not 


' Inſenlible of the pleaſure they afford, and give them the name 


of God's birds, as being ſuperior to all others that he has | 
made, They live in Jarge flocks, and at night generally 
perch upon the ſame tree, They are-called by ſome, the 
Swallows of Ternate, from their rapid flight, and from their 
being contin” on the ring in purſuit of inſects, thei 


' uſual prey. 


As the. country where they are e bred has its a 


ſeaſon, when and thunders continually diſturb the at- 
moſpbere, th 


birds are then but ſeldom ſeen. The na- 
tives, who make a trade of killing and ſelling theſe birds to 


the Europeans, generally conceal themſelves in the trees 


where they reſort, and having covered themſelves up from 
ſight in a bower made of the branches, they ſhoot at the 
birds with reedy arrows; and, as they aſſert, if they happen 


to Kill the king, they torn, have A ry chance: for killing the 
* | 
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HE BIRD of PARADISE. THE Cuckoo. 381 


greateſt part of the flock. The chief mark by which they 5 
know the king is by the ends of the feathers in his tail, 
which have eyes Jike-thoſe of a peacock. When they have 


taken a number of theſe birds, their uſual method is to gut 
them, and cut off their legs; they then run a hot iron into 
the body, which dries up the internal moiſture ; and filling 


the cavity with ſalts and ſpices, they ſell them to the Euro» 


peans for a perfect trifle, | 
Tae Cuckoo. ] This ſingular bird, which is ſomewhat 


leſs than a pigeon, ſhaped like a magpie, and of a greyifh 
colour, is diſtinguiſhed from all other birds, by its round -. - 


prominent noftrils. Having diſappeared all the winter, it 
diſcovers itſelf in our country early in the ſpring, by its 
well known call. Its note is heard earlier or later as the fea. 
ſon ſeems to be more or leſs forward, and the weather more 
or leſs inviting, From the cheerful voice of this bird the 


farmer may be inſtructed in the- real advancement of the- 


year. His note is pleaſant though uniform; and, from an 
aſſociation of ideas, ſeldom occurs to the memory without 
reminding us of the ſweets of ſummer. 2 7 


* 


The female cuckoo makes no neſt of her own. She re- 


pairs for that purpoſe to the neſt of ſome other bird, gene- 
rally the water-wagtail or hedge-ſparrow, and having de- 
voured the eggs of the owner, lays her own in their place. 
She uſually lays but one, which is ſpeckled, and of the ſize 
of a blackbird's. This the fond fooliſh bird hatches with 
great aſſiduity, and, when excluded, finds. no difference in 
the great ill-looking changeling from her own. To ſupply 


this voracious creature, the credulous nurſe toils with unuſual 


labour, no way ſenſible that ſhe is feeding up an enemy to 
her race, and onè of the moſt deſtructive robbers of her fu- 
ture progeny, # Io | | 


It was once doubted, whether theſe birds were carnivo- - 


| rous ; but Reaumur- was at the pains of breeding up ſe- 
veral, and found that they would not feed upon bread or 


corn; but fleſh and inſects were their favourite nouriſhment, _ 
Their gluttony is not to be wondered at, when we conſider  _ 


the capacity of their ſtomach, which is enormous, and 
reaches from the breaſt- bone to the vent. 5 
The cuckoo when fledged and fitted for flight, follows 


its ſuppoſed parent but for a little time; its appetites for 


inſect food encreaſing, as it finds no great chance for a ſup- 
ply in imitating its little inſtructor, it parts good friends, the 
ſtep-child ſeldom offering any violence to its nurſe. Ne- 

| - vertheleſs, 
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vertheleſs, all the little birds of the grove ſeen to conſider 


the young cuckoo as an enemy, and revenge the-cauſe of 
their kind by their repeated inſults. They purſue it where. 
ever it flies, and oblige it to take ſhelter in the thickeſt 
branches of ſome neighbouring tree. All the ſmaller birds 
form the train of its purſuers; but the wry-neck, in parti. 
cular, is found the moſt active in the chaſe; and thence it 
has been called by many the cuckoo's attendant and pro- 
vider. But it is very far from following with a friendly in- 
tention ; it only purſues as an inſulter, or a. ſpy, to warn 
all its little companions of the cuckoo's depredations. | 

Such are the manners of this bird while it continues to 
reſide, or to be ſeen amongſt us. But early, at the approach 
of winter, it totally diſappears, and its paſſage can be traced 


to no other country. Some ſuppoſt that it lies hid in 


hollow trees; and others that it paſſes into warmer cli- 


mates. Which of theſe opinions is true is very uncertain, 


as there are no facts related on either ſide that can be to- 
tally relied on. To ſupport the opinion that they remain 


torpid during the winter, at home, Willoughby introduces 


the following ſtory, which he delivers upon the credit of 
another. The ſervants of a gentleman, in the country, 
<« having ſtocked up, in one of their meadows, ſome old 


4 « dry rotten willows, thought proper, on a certain deca- 
„ ſion, to carry them home. In heating a ſtove, two 


& logs of this timber were put into the furnace beneath, 
„ and fire applied as uſual. But ſoon, to the great ſur- 
c“ prize of the family, was heard the voice of a cuckoo, 
« ſinging three times from under the ſtove, \Wondering 
« at ſo extraordinary a cry in winter time, the ſervants 
« ran and drew the willow logs from the furnace, and in 
« the midſt, one of them ſaw ſomething move: wherefore, 


„ taking an ax, they opened the hole, and thruſting in 


« their hands, firft they plucked out nothing but feathers ; 
« afterwards they got hold of a living animal; and this was 
ce the cuckoo that had waked fo very oppartunely for its 
« own ſafety. It was, indeed,” continues our hiſtorian, 
« briſk and lively, but wholly naked and bare of feathers, 
“ and without any winter proviſion in its hole. This 
& cuckoo the boys kept two years afterwards alive in the 
« ſtove; but whether it repaid them with a ſecond ſong, 
de the author of the tale has not thought fit to inform us.” 
The moſt probable opinion on this ſubject is, that as 
quails and woodcocks ſhift their habitations in winter, ſo 


_ alſo does the cuckoo ; but to what country it retires, or 
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whether, it has been ever ſeen on its journey, are queſtions 
that I am wholly in capable. of zeſolving._ gg 

Of this bird there are many kinds in various parts of the 
world, not only differing in their colours but their ſize. ; 
Briſon makes not leſs than than twenty=eight forts of them; 
but what analogy they bear to our Engliſh cuckoo I witl not ; 
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The PARROT is the beſt known among us of all foreign 
birds, as it unites the greateſt beauty with the greateſt doci- 

The eaſe with Which this bird is taught to ſpeak, and the 

eat number of words which it is capable of repeating, are 
no leſs ſurpriſing, We are aſſured, by à gave writer, that 
one of theſe was taught to repeat a whole ſonnet from Pe- 
trarch; and that I may not be wanting in my inſtance, I 
have ſeen a parrot, belonging to a diſtiller, who had ſuffered 
pretty largely in his circumſtances from an informer who 
lived oppoſite him, very ridiculouſly employed. This bird 
was taught to pronounce the ninth commandment, Thou 
ſhalt not bear. falſe wi tneſs againſt thy neighbour, with a very 
clear, loud, articulate Voice. The bird was generally placed 
in its cage over againſt the informer's houſe, and delighted 
the whole neighbourhood- with-its-perſevering exhortations. - 

Willoughby tells a ſtory of a parrot, which is not ſo dull 
as thoſe uſually, brought up when this bird's facility of tall. 
ing happens to be the ſubject. A parrot belonging to 
« king Henry the Seventh, who then reſided at Weſtmin= _ 
« ſter, in his palace by the river Thames, had learned to 
talk many words from the paſſengers as they happened to * 
« take water. One day, ſporting on its pereh, the poor i 
bird fell into the water, at the ſame. time crying out, as 
« loud as he could, A boat, twenty pound for a boat, A wa- 
e terman, who happened to be near, hearing the cry, | 
„ made to the place where the parrot was floating, and 
* taking him up, reſtored him to the king. As it ſeems the 
„bird was a favourite, the man inſiſted that he ought to 
© have a reward rather equal to his ſervices than his tre- 
dle; and, as the parrot had cried twenty pounds, he ſaid 
the king was bound in honour to grant it. The king at 
* laſt agreed to leave it to the parrot's on determination, 
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« which the bird hearing, cried out, Give the knave a groat.” | 
Thoſe who uſually bring theſe birds over are content to 


make three or four diſtinktions. The large kind, which 
ae of the ſize of a raven, are called Maccaws; the next ſiae 
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NATURAL His rob TJ. - 
ate ſimply called Parrots.; thoſe which are entirely white 
are called Lories; and. the leſſer ſize of all are called Para- 
keets. The difference between even theſe is rather in the 
ſize than in any other peculiar conformation, as they are all 
formed alike, having toes two before and two behind for 
climbing and holding ; ſtrong hooked bills for breaking open 
nuts, and other hard ſubſtances, on which they feed; and 
loud harſh voices, by which they fill their native woods 
with clamour. BE 3X; 3 „ TORTS © Ry 
"Phe bill is faſhioned with peculiarities; for the upper chap, 
as well as the lover, are both moveable. In moſt other 
birds the upper chap is. connected, and makes but one piece 
with the ſkul) ; but in theſe, and in one or two ſpecies of 
the feathered tribe more, the upper chap is connected to the 
bone of. the head by a ſtrong membrane, placed on each 
ſide, that lifts and deprefles*it at alas, By this contri- 
vance they can open their bills the wider; which is not a 
little uſeful, as the upper chap is ſo hooked and ſo over- 
hanging, that, if the lower chap only had motion, they 
could {carcely gape ſufficiently to take any thing in for their 
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The tongue of this bird ſomewhat reſembles that of a 
man; for which reaſon, ſome pretend that it is ſo well 
qualified to imitate the human ſpeech but the organs by 
which theſe ſounds are articulated lie farther down in the 
throat, being performed by the great motion which the os 
hyoides has in theſe birds above others, „5 

The parrot, though common enough in Europe, will not, 
however, breed here. The climate is too cold for its warm 
conſtitutiun; and though it bears our winter when arrived at 
maturity, yet it always ſeems ſenſible of its rigour, and loſes 
both its fpiric and appetite during the colder part of the ſeaſon, 

This ſagacity, which parrots ſhew in. a domeſtic fate, 
ſeems alſo natural to them in their native reſidence among 
the woods. They live together in flocks, and mutually 
_ aſhſt each other againſt other animals, either by their cou- 
rage or their notes of warning. They generally breed in 
hollow trees, where they make a round hole, and do not 


line their neſt within, If they find any. part of a tree be- 


ginning to rot from the breaking off of a branch, or any ſuch 
accident, this they take care to ſcoop, and to make the hole 
ſuſkciently wide and convenient; but it ſometimes happens 
that they are content with the hole which a wood-pecker 
has wrought out with greater eaſe before them; and in this 
they prepare to hatch and bring up their young. They 
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They lay two or three eggs; and probably, the ſmaller 


kind may lay more "for it is a rule that umverſally holds 


through nature, that the ſmalleſt animals are always the moſt 


E 5 
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7 ft is not for the fake of their converſation alone that the 


parrot is ſought after among the ſavages ; for, though fome 
of them are but tough and ill-taſted, yet there are other 


ſorts, particularl of the ſmall parakeet tribe, that ate very 
delicate food. The ſeed of the cotton- tree intoxicates them 


in the ſame manner as wine does man; and even wine itſelf 


is drunk by parrots, by which they are thus rendered more 
talkative and amuſing. But of all food, they are fondeſt of 


the carthamus, or baſtard ſaffron; which, though ſtrongly 
purgative to man, agrees perfectly with their conſtitution, 


The parakeet kind in Braſil are moſt beautiful in their 
plumage, and the moſt talkative birds in nature. They are 
very tame, and appear fond of mankind; they ſeem pleaſed 
with holding parley with him; and while he continues to 
talk, anſwer him, and appear reſolved to have the laft 
word. The fowler walks into the woods, where they keep 
in abundance; but as they are green, and exactly the co- 


Jour of the leaves among which they lit, he only hears their 


prattle, without being able to ſee a ſingle bird; he looks 
round him, ſenſible that his game is within gun-ſhot in 


abundance, but is mortified to the laſt degree that it is im- 


poſſible to ſee them. Unfortunately for theſe,” however, 5 
ſoon as they have ſtripped the tree on which they ſate of a 


its berries, ſome one of them flies off to another; and, if 


that be found fit for the purpoſe, it gives a loud call, which 
all the reſt reſort to. That is the opportunity the fowler 
has long been waiting for, he fires in among the flock while 


they are yet on 1 and he ſeldom fails of bringing 


down a part of them. But its ſingular enough to ſee them 
when they find their companions fallen. They ſet up a 
loud outcry, as if they were chiding their deſtroyer, and do 


not ceaſe till they fee him preparing for a ſecond charge. 


THE TAME PIGEON, and all its beautiful varieties, de- 


rive their origin from one ſpecies, the ſtock dove only, the 


Engliſh name, implying its being the ſtock or ſtem whence the 
other domeſtic kinds have been propagated. This bird, in 
its natural ſtate, is of a' deep bluiſh aſn colour; the breaſt 
daſhed with a fine changeable green and purple; its win 

marked with two black bars; and the tail barred near the 
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- Kate of nature; and from theſe {imple tints has man 


4 


0 


I. propagated a variety that words cannot deſcribe, 1 
i 44 . fancy ſuggeſt, However, nature ſtill perſeveres in her 
1 YR the fecundity of theſe birds may be altered by art, yet ther 
WH natural manners and inclinations continue till the ſame, 
„ Ik̃ be dove-boule pigeon, as is well known, breeds eve 
5 month; it lays two white eggs, which moſt uſually produce | 
young ones of different ſexes, From three or four o'clock 
in the evening, till nine the next day, the female ſits on the 
eggs; ſhe is then, relieved by the male, he takes his plate 
from ten till three, while his mate is feeding abroad, ln 
r . this manner they fit alternately till the young are encludel. 
Wt If, during this term, the female delays to return at the ex- 
. pected time, the male follows Jud drives her to the neſt; 


= - - and, ſhould he in his turn be dilatory, ſhe: retaliates with 
114 | The young ones when hatched, require no food for the 
„ three firſt days, only wanting to be kept warm, which is a] 
5 6 employment the female takes entirely upon herſelf. During 
1 this period, ſne never ftirs out, except for a few minutes to 
0 b take a little food. From this they are fed for eight or tea 
ol days, with corn or grain of different kinds, which the old 
ones gather in the fields, and keep. treaſured up in thei 
..crops, whence they throw it up again, into the mouths of 
their young ones, who very greedily demand it. 


So great is the produce of this bird in its domeſtic lat, 

that near fifteen thouſand may in the ſpace of four years be 
produced from a ag pair. Thoſe pigeons which are called 
ed to convey letters, are ealily diſtin- 

guiſhed from all others by their eyes, which are compalkt 
about with a broad circle of naked white ſkin, and by being 
of a dark blue or blackiſh colour. It is from their attach- 
ment to their native place, and particularly where they har: 
brought up their young, that theſe birds are employed in fever 
countries as the moſt expeditious carriers, Th are fir 
brought from the place where they were bred, and'whithe 
it is intended to ſend them back with information. Tit 
letter is tied under the bird's wing, and it is then let look 
to return. The little animal no ſooner finds itſelf at liberty, 
than its paſſion for its native ſpot directs all its motions. lt 
is ſeen, upon theſe occaſions, flying directly into the clout 
to an amazing height; and then, with the greatelt certaint) 
and exactneſs, directing itſelf by ſome ſurprizing inltin& 
towards home, which lies ſometimes at many miles diſtance 
In the ſpace of an hour and a balf they 12 a 1 
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95 than the fleeteſt quadruped can perform. 

"Yor The varieties of the tame pigeon are ſo numerous, that 
even it would be a vain attempt to mention them: ſo much is the 
thei | figure and the colour of this bird under human controul, that 

| pigeon- -fanciers, by coupling a male and female of differed 

ver forts, can breed them, as they expreſs it, to a feather. Hence 
duce we have the various names of A „carriers, jacebines, 
Jock powters, rfints, and turbits, &c. There are many ſpecies 

| the of the wild pigeon TER, from the ſtock=dove.” The ring 


dove is of this number; à good deal larger chan the former, 


85 and building its neſt wich few dry ticks in the boughs of 
ded, trees. This ſeems a bird much fonder of its native freedom 
er. than. the former ; and attempts have been frequently made to 
el; render it domeſtic? but they have hitherto proved fruitleſs; 
itt for though their eggs have been hatched by the tame pigeon 

” in a dove-houſe, yet, as ſoon as they could fly, they always 
"the betook themſelves to the woods where they were rl pro- 
5 duced. e eee It 

12 The turde-dove is a ſmaller, but a much mye er - bird than 
any of the W It may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from BE 
en reſt by the iris hf e eye, which is of a fine yellow; and'b 

old beautiful crimſon circle that encompaſſes the eye-lids. T * 
heir fidelity of theſe birds is noted; and a pair w__ put in a 
he turtle 


cage, if one dies the other will not ſurvive it. 
dove is a bird of paſſage, and few or none remain in our 
northern climates in winter. They fly in flocks when they 


ate 
Th come to breed here in ſummer, an 1d ir. in open, moun- 
led tainous, ſandy countries. They build their neſts, however, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


| Of Birds of the Sparrow kind.—Of the Thruſh and its if 


nities.—T he | Black-bird.—The Field. fare, Red-wing and 
Starling. — The Meck-bird.—Of the Nightingale, and other 
ſoft- billed finging Birds, —The Red-breaft. —The Lark,.. 
The Black-cap and Wren. —Of Canary Birds, and ather hard. 
billed ſinging Birds. — The Linnet, Goldfinch, &c.—Of the 
Swallow, ithe Martin, the Goat-ſucker.——The Humminz- 


WITH the Thru we may rank the red-wing, th 


field-fare, the black-bird, the ring-ouzel, and the 
water-ouzel. 155 | 55 . 


1 


The mMISSEL-THRUSH is diſtinguiſhed from all of the | 


kind by its va ſize, being much larger than any of 
c 


them. It differs ſcarcely 'in any other reſpe& from the 


. throſtle, except that the ſpots on the breaſt are larger. It 


builds its neſt in buſhes, or on the ſide of ſome tree, as all 
of this kind are found to do, and lays four or five eggs in 
a ſeaſon. Its ſong is very fine, which. it begins in ſpring, 
fitting on the ſummit of a high tree. It is the largeſt bird 


of all the feathered tribe that has muſic in its voice; the 
note-of all greater birds being either ſcreaming, chattering, 


: or croaking. It feeds on inſects, holly and miſletoe-ber- 
ries; and ſometimes ſends forth a very diſagreeable ſcream 


when frighted or diſturbed. | 


The BLACK-BIRD, which in eold countries, and par- 
ticularly upon the Alps, is ſometimes ſeen all over white, is 


a beautiful ſinging-bird, which whiſtles all the ſpring and 


ſummer-time with a note at a diſtance the moſt pleaſing of 
all the grove. .It is the deepeſt toned warbler of the woods; 
but it is rather unpleaſant in a cage, being loud and deaf 
ening. It lays four or five blueiſh eggs, in a neſt uſually 
built at the ſtump of ſome old hawthorn, well plaiſtered on 
the inſide with clay, ſtraw, and hair. | . 
Pleaſing, however, as this bird may be, the blue bird, 
deſcribed by Bellonius, is in every reſpect far ſuperior. 
This beautiful animal entirely reſembles a black-bird in all 


. - bug its blue colour. It lives in the higheſt parts of the 


Alps, and even there chooſes the moſt craggy rocks and - 
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t THE BLACK-BIRD. „„ 389 
moſt frightful precipices for its reſidence. As it is rarely 
caught, it is in high eſtimation even in the countries where 
it breeds, but ſtill more valuable when carried from home. 
It not only whiſtles in the moſt delightful manner, but . 


ſpeaks with an articulate diſtinct voice. It is. fo docile, 
and obſerves all things with ſuch diligence, that, though 
waked at midnight by any of the family, it will ſpeak-and 
whiſtle at the word of command. Its colour, about the 
beginning of winter, from blue becomes black, which 


changes to its original hue on the friſt approaches of 


pring- 3 


1 8 


The riglp-FARE and the RED-WING make but a ſhort 


ſay in this country. With us they are inſipid, tuneleſs 


birds, flying in flocks, and exceffively watchful to preſerve 
the general ſafety. All their ſeaſon of muſic and pleaſure 


is employed in the more northern climates, where they ſing 
moſt delightfully, perched among the foreſts of maples, 
with which thoſe countries abound. They build their neſts 
in hedges ; and lay fix blueiſh green eggs ſpotted with 
black TO by 


The STARE or STARLING, diſtinguiſhable from the reſt 
of this tribe by the gloſſy green of its feathers, in ſome 
lights, and the purple in others, breeds in hollow trees, 


| eaves of houſes, towers, ruins, cliffs, and often in high 


rocks over the ſea, It lays four or five eggs of a pale 
greeniſh aſh-colour, and makes its neſt of ſtraw, ſmall 
fibres of roots, &c. Its voice is rougher than the reſt of 
this kind; but what it wants in the melody of its note, it 


compenſates by the facility with which it is taught to ſpeak. 


In winter theſe birds aſſemble in vaſt flocks, and feed upon 
worms and inſets. At the approach of ſpring, they aſ- 
ſemble in fields, as if in conſultation together, and for 
three or four days ſeem to take no nouriſhment: the greater 
part leave the country; the reſt breed here, and bring up 
their young. „ . . 

To this tribe might be added above an hundred other 
birds of nearly the thruſh ſize, and living like them upon 
fruit and berries. Words could not afford variety enough 
to deſcribe all the beautiful tints that adorn the foreign 
birds of the thruſh kind. The brilliant green of the eme- 
rad, the flaming red of the ruby, the purple of the ame- 
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moſt artſul bination ſhew any thing ſo truly lively or 
delightful to the ſight as the feathers of the chilcoqui or the 
tautotol. Paſſing, therefore, over, theſe, beantiful,” but 
little known, birds, I. will only mention. the American 
Mock- BIRD. It is but a plain bird to the eye, about. the 
ſze of a thruſh, of a white and grey colour, and a.reddiſh 
bill. It is poſleſſed not only of its own natural notes, 
which are muſical and ſolemn, but it can aſſume the tone 
of, every other animal in the wood, from the wolf to the 
raven. It ſeems even to ſport itſelf in leading them aſtray, 
It will at one time allure the leſſer birds with the call of 
their males, and then terrify them when they have come near 
with the ſcreams of the eagle. The mac £39 na 
pleaſes. moſt when it is, moſt itſelf, At. thoſe times it uſu- 
ally frequents the houſes of the American planters ; and, 
litting all!. night on the chimney-top, pours, forth the 
ſweeteſt and the moſt various notes of any bird whatever. 
It would ſeem, if accounts be true, that, the deficiency of 
moſt other ſong- birds in that country is made up by this 


* 
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bird alone, Gor often build their neſts in the fruit-trees 
about houſes, and are eaſily rendered domeſtic. 
561 run ziert n i er. 
„ TR NichTIxGALE, is not only famous among the mo- 
derns for its ſinging, but almoſt every one of the ancients 
who undertook to deſcribe beautiful nature, has contributed 
to gaiſe its reputation.; et e ͤ ß 
Tbis moſt famous of the . feathered tribe viſits England 
in the beginning of April, and leaves us in Auguſt, It i 
found but in iome of the ſouthern parts of that country, 
being totally unknown in, Scotland, Ireland, or North 
Wales. They frequent, thick; hedges and low. coppices, 
and generally keep in the middle of the buſh, iq that they 
are rarely ſeen. They begin. their, ſong in the evening, 
and generally. continue it for the whole night, Fot weeks 
together, if undiſturbed, they fit upon the ſame, tres; and 
Shakeſpear rightly deſcribes the nightingale fitting nightly 
in $þe fame. place. gy-iic obs fog inn fs ad 
In the beginning of May, the nightingale prepares 0 
make its neſf, which is formed of the ſeaves of trees, fran, 
and moſs, The neſt being very eagerly 7 after 15.7 
-cunningly ſecreted. ſo that but very few of them are found 
by the boys when, they go upon theſe purſuits, It ie bu 
at the bottom of hedges, where the buſhes. are Bus eſt and 
| beſt covered. While the female continues ings fe 
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: Tn NIGHTINGALE r - 
male at a good diſtance, but always within hearing, chears 
the patient hour with his voice, and, by the ſhort inter- 
ruption of his ſong, often gives her warning of approaching 
danger. She lays four or hve eggs; of which but à part, 
in our cold climate, come to maturity, 7: 
The delicacy, or rather the fame, of this bird's muſic, 
has induced many to abridge its liberty to ſecure its har- 
mony. Its ſong, however, in captivity is not ſo very al- 
luring; and the tyranny! of taking it from thoſe hedges. 
where only it is moſt — ſtill more depreciates its 
impriſoned efforts. Geſner aſſures us, that it is not only 
the moſt agreeable ſongſter in a cage, but that it is poſſeſſed 
of a moſt admirable faculty of talking. He tells the fol- 
lowing ſtory in proof of his aſſertion, which he ſays was 
communicated to him by a friend. Whilſt I was at Ra- 
« tiſbone,”” ſays his correſpondent, ** I put up at an inn, 
the ſign of the Golden Crown, where my hoſt had three 
“ nightingales. It happened at that time, being the ſpring 
« of the year, when thoſe birds are - accuſtomed to ſings 
« that I was ſo afflicted with the ſtone, that I could ſleep 
« but very little all night. It was uſual then about 'mid- 
night, to hear the two nightingales jangling, and talk- 
© ing with each other, ws plainly imitating men's diſ- 
* courſes, | Beſides repeating the daily diſcourſe of the 
e gueſts, they chanted out two ſtories. One of their ſto- 
« ries was concerning the tapſter and his wife, who refuſed 
* to follow him to the wars as he deſired her; for the 
© huſband endeavoured to perſuade his wife, as far as I 
* underftood by the birds, that he would leave his ſervice 
* in that inn, and go to the wars in hopes of plunder. But 
* ſhe refuſed to follow him, reſolving to ſtay either at 
* Ratiſbone, or go to Nuremberg. There was a long and 
* earneſt contention between them; and all this dialogue 
the birds repeated. They even repeated the unſeem] 
* words which were caſt out between them, and whic 
_ © ought rather to have been ſuppreſſed and kept a ſecret. 
* The other ſtory was concerning the war which the em- 
_ © peror was then threatening againſt the proteſtants; which 
the birds probably heard from ſome of the generals that 
* had conferences in the houſe. | Theſe things did they 
repeat in the night after twelve o'clock, when there was 
* a deep ſilence, But in the day time, for the moſt pt, 
* they were ſilent, and ſeemed to do nothing but meditate 
« and revolve with themſelves upon what the gueſts 
EEE oo ĩͤ i oo «« conferred 
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Such is the ſagacity aſcribed to the nightingale, But 
there is a little bird, rather celebrated for its affection 0 
8 mankind than its ſinging, which however, in our climate, 
has the ſweeteſt note of all others. The reader already per- 
' ceives that I mean the RED-BREAFCT, the well-known friend 
of man, that is found in eyery hedge, and makes it vocal. 
The note of other birds is louder, and their inflections more 
capricious; but this | bird's voice is ſoft, tender, and well 
ſupported ;3 and the more to be valued as we enjoy it the 
greateſt part of the winter. If the nightingale's long has 
been compared to the fiddle, the red-breaſt's voice has all 

the delicacy of the flute, F al e 


ThE LARK, whether the ſky- lark, the wood, or the tit- 
lark, being all diſtinguiſhable from. ꝑther little birds by the 
length of their heel, are louder in their ſong than either of 
the former, but not ſo pleaſing. . Indeed, the mulic of 

every bird in-captivity produces no very pleaſing ſenſations; 
it is but the mirth of a little animal inſenſible of its unfor- 

tunate ſituation ; it is the landſcape, the grove, the golden 
break of day, the conteſt upon the hawthorn, the Yuttering 
from branch to branch, the ſoaring in the air, and the 
anſwering of its young, that gives the bird's ſong its true 
Jeliſh. Theſe united, improve each other, and raiſe the 

mind to-a ſtate of the higheſt, yet moſt harmleſs exultation. 

The lark builds its neſt upon the ground, beneath ſome 
turf that ſerves to hide and ſhelter it. The female lays 
four or five eggs, of a duſky hue in colour, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of a ployer, It is while ſhe is fitting that the male 
'uſually entertains her with his ſinging; and while he is 

riſen to an imperceptible height, yet he ſtill has his loved 
partner in his eye, nor once loſes fight of the neſt either 
while he aſcends or is deſcending. This harmony conti- 
nues ſeveral months, beginning early in the ſpring on pair- 
ing In winter, they aſſemble in flocks, when their ſong 
for ſakes them, and the .bird-catchers deſtroy them in great 
numbers for the tables of the luxurious. „ 
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Tbe BLACK-CAP. and the Wax, though ſo very di- 
minutive, are yet prized by ſome for their ſinging, The 
former is called by ſome the mock nightingale; _ the 
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tribe 
intermiſſion, then railing it higher and higher by degrees, 
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latter is admired the 1 | 
the little body whence it iſſue s. 


Tas Canary-BirD is now become ſo common, and 


has continued ſo long in a domeſtic ſtate, that its native 
habits, as well as its native country, ſeem almoſt forgotten. 
Though, by. the name, it appears that theſe birds came 
originally from the Canary Iſlands, yet we have them only 
from Germany, where they are bred up in great numbers, 
and ſold into different parts of Europe. df ana 

In its native iflands, a region equally noted for the beau- 
ty of its landſcapes and the harmony of its groves, the ca- 
nary-bird is of a duſky grey colour, and fo different from 
thoſe uſually ſeen in Europe, that ſome have even doubted 


whether it be of the ſame ſpecies. With us, they have 


that variety of colouring uſual in all domeſtic fowls ;. ſome 
white, ſome mottled, ſome beautifully ſhaded with green; 
but they are more eſteemed for their note than their beauty, 
bn a high piercing pipe, as indeed all thoſe of the finch 

ave, continuing for ſome time in one breath without 


with great variety. 


The LIxx RET and the Gorpyinca ſo nearly reſemble 
the canary-bird, that they have ſcarcely any peculiarities 


that can attract our curioſity. The gold-finch learns a fine 


ſong from the nightingale; and the linnet and bull-finch 
may be taught, fo 
whiſtle a long and regular tune. 


Or Tus SwALLOw and its Affinities.] In this tribe is 


to be found the GoaT-sVcKeR, which may be ſtyled a 
nocturnal ſwallow : it is the largeſt of this kind, and is 
known by its tail, which is not forked, like that of the 


common ſwallow. It 1. 1 its flight at evening, and 
makes a loud ſingular noiſe, like the whur of a ſpinning- 


wheel. To this alſo belongs the Housg-swALTLOow, 


which is too well known to need a deſcription : the MAR - 
TIN, inferior in ſize to the former, and the tail much leſs 
forked ; it differs alſo in its neſt, which is covered at top, 
while that of the houſe-ſwallow is open; and the SwiFT, 
_ rather larger than the houſe-ſwallow, with all the toes 
ſtanding forward; in which it differs from the reſt of its 
kind. All theſe reſemble each other ſo ſtrongly, that it 


is not without difficulty the ſmaller kinds are known aſunder. 
. | Theſe 


Weg, * 
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for the loudneſs of its note, compared to 


orgetting the wild notes of nature, to 
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"Theſe are all known by their very large mouths, Which, 
when they fly are always kept open; they are not leſs te- 
markable for their ſhort ſlender feet, which ſcarcely are 
able to, ſupport the weight of their bodies; their wings are 
of immoderate extent for their bulk; their plumage is gloſ- 
ſed with a rich purple; and their note is a light twittering, 
which they ſeldom exert but upon the wing. 

This, peculiar conformation ſeems attended with a fi- 
milar peculiary of manners. Their food is inſects, which 
they always purſue flying. For this reaſon, during fine 
weather, when the inſects are moſt likely to be abroad, the 
ſwallows are for ever upon the wing, and ſeen purſuing 
their prey with amazing ſwiftneſs and agility. All ſmaller 
animals, in ſome meaſure, find ſafety by winding and turn- 

Ing, when they endeavour to avoid the greater : the lark thus 
evades the purſuit of the hawk; andi man the crocodile, In 
this manner, inſects upon the wing endeayour to avoid the 
fwallow ; but this bird is admirably fitted by nature to. pur- 
ſue them through their ſhorteſt turnings. Beſides a great 
length of wing, it is alſo provided with à long tail, which, 
like a rudder, turns it in its moſt rapid motions; and thus, 
while it is poſſeſſed of the greateſt ſwitneſs, it is alſo poſlelled 
of the moſt extreme agility. | C 
The neſt of theſe birds is built with great induſtry and 
art; particularly by the common ſwallow, which builds it on 
the tops of chimnies. The martin ſticks it to the eaves of 
houſes. The goat-ſucker, as we are told, builds it on the 
bare ground. This neſt is built with mud from ſome neigh- 
bouring brook, well tempered with the bill, moiſtened with 
water for the better adheſion, and {till farther kept firm, by 
long graſs and fibres: within it is lined with gooſe feathers, 
which are ever the warmeſt and the neateſt. The martin 
covers its neſt at top, and has a door to enter at; the ſwal- 
low leaves her's quite open. But our European neſts are no- 
thing to be compared with thoſe the ſwallow builds on the 
coaſts of China and Coromandel; the deſcription of which 

Iwill give, in the plain honeſt phraſe of Willughby. On 
<< the ſea-coaft of the kingdom of China,” ſays he, *a fort 
of party-coloured birds, of the ſhape of ſwallows, gather 

a certain clammy, glutinous matter, perchance the . 
of whales and other young fiſhes, of which they bull. 
their neſts, wherein they lay their eggs and hatch their 

„ young. Theſe neſts the Chineſe pluck from the rocks, 

and bring them in great numbers, into the Eaſt-Indies to 


_ © fell. They are eſteemed, by gluttons, as great ues 
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« cies ; who; diflolving them in chicken, or mutton- 
« broth, are'very fond of them; far before oyſters, muſn- 


% « 


« rooms, or other dainty and lickoriſh morſels.“ . 
At the latter end of September the ſwallows leave us; and 
for a few days previous to their departure, aſſemble; in 
vaſt locks, on houſe- tops, as if deliberating on the fatiguing 
journey that lay before them. This is no ſlight! undef- _ 
taking, as their flight is directed to Congo, Senegal, and 
along the whole Morocco ſhore. There are ſome, how 
ever, left behind in this general expedition, that do not 
part till eight or ten days after the reft, "Theſe are chiefly 
the latter weakly broods, which are not yet in a condition 
to ſet out. e OTOL SER an | 6, {1708 
Thoſe that migrate are firſt obſerved to arrive in Africa 
about the beginning of October. They are thought to 
have performed their fatiguing journey in the ſpace of ſeven 
days. They are ſometimes ſeen, when interrupted by con- 
trary winds, wavering in their courſe far off at ſea, and 
lighting upon whatever ſhip they find in their paſſage. They 
then ſeem ſpent with famine and fatigue, yet Kill they 
boldly venture, when refreſhed by a few hours reſt, to re- 
new their flight; and continue the courſe which they had 


been ſteering before. 


Or THE HUMMING-BIRD and its Varieties. ] Of this 
charming little animal, there are fix or ſeven varieties, 
from the ſize of a ſmall wren, down to that of an humble- 
bee. An European could never have ſuppoſed a bird ex- 
iſting ſo very ſmall; and yet completely furniſhed out with - 
2 bill, feathers; wings, and inteſtines, exactly reſembling 
thoſe of the largeſt kind. A bird not ſo big as the — 
of one's little finger, would probably be ſuppoſed but a 
creature of imagination, were it not ſeen in infinite num 
bers, and as frequent as butterflies in a ſummer's day, ſport- 
ing in the fields of America, from flower to flower, and 
extracting their ſweets with its little bill. 


The ſmalleſt humming- bird is about the fize of an ha- 


zel- nut. The feathers on its wings and tail are black; 
but thoſe on its body, and under its wings, are of a green- 
iſh brown, with a fine red caſt or gloſs, which no ſilk or 
velvet can imitate, ' It has a ſmall creſt on its head, green 
at the bottom, and as it were gilded at the top; and which 
ſparkles in the ſun like a little ſtar in the middle of its fore- 


head. The bill is black, ſtraight, lender, and of the 


length of a ſmall pin, The larger humming- bird is _ 
| | . | hal 
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half as big as the common wren, and without a creft on its . 
head; but, to make amends, it is covered, from the throat 
half way down the belly, with changeable crimſon - coloured 
feathers, which in different lights, A to a variety of 
he heads of both 
are ſmall, with very little round eyes as black as jet. 
It is inconceivable how much theſe add to the high fi- 
niſhing and beauty of a rich luxurious weſtern landfea , 
As ſoon as the ſun is riſen, the humming- birds, of different 
kinds, are ſeen fluttering about the flowers, without ever 
lighting upon them. "Their wings are in ſuch rapid mo- 
tion, that it is impoſſible to diſcern their colours, except 


by their glittering. They are never till, but continually 


in motion, viſiting flower after flower, and extracting its 
honey. For this purpoſe they are 2 with a forked 


tongue, that enters the cup of the flower, and extracts its 


nectared tribute. Upon this alone they ſubſiſt. The rapid 
motion of their wings brings out an humming ſound, 


whence they have their name. 


The neſts of theſe birds are not leſs curious than the reſt; 
they are ſuſpended in the air, at the point of the twigs of 
an orange, a pomegranate, or a citron tree; ſometimes 
even in houſes, if they find a ſmall and convenient twig for 
the purpoſe. The female is the architect, while the male 
goes in queſt of materials; ſuch as cotton, fine moſs, and 
the fibres of vegetables. The neſt is about the ſize of an 
hen's egg cut in two. They lay two eggs at a time, and 
never more, about the ſize of ſmall peas, and as white as 


ſnow, with here and there a yellow ſpeck. The time of 


incubation continues twelve days; at the end of which the 
pow ones appear, and are much about the ſize of a blue- 
ottle-fly. P's 1 
It is a doubt whether or not theſe birds have a continued 


note in ſinging. All travellers agree that, beſide the hum- 


ming noiſe produced by their wings, they have a little in- 


terrupted chirrup ; but Labat aſſerts, that they have a moſt 


pleaſing melancholy melody in their voices, though ſmall - 
and proportioned to the organs which produce it. It is ver 
probable that, in different places, their notes are alſo dif- 


ferent; and as there are ſome that continue torpid all the 
winter, there may likewiſe be ſome with agresable voices, 


though the reſt may in general be ſilent. 35 


1 


— 


OF THE CRANE SPECIES. - . 


2 


Of the Crane Species. — The Crane. — The Stork.—The Balearic 
Crane, and other foreign Cranes. — The Buffvon" Bird. The 
Heron, — The Bittern.— The Spoon- bill. — Ihe Flamingo. Tbe 

Scooper.— The Runner. — The Curlew—The Godwit.—The 
Moodcoct.— The . i Ruff. —The dee and 

ater-hen.— 


Plauer. The Dottrel.— The Sea-lark.—The 
The Coot, Tc. | E. e 
HE 8 Willughby and Pennant make the 
crane from five to fix feet long, from the tip to the 
tail. Other accounts ſay, that it is above five feet high; 
and others that it is as tall as a man. A bird, however, the 
body of which is not larger than that of a turkey-hen, and 
acknowledged on all hands not to weigh above ten pounds, 
cannot eaſily be ſuppoſed to be almoſt as long as an aſtriceh. 
Briſſon, therefore, ſeems to give this bird its real dimen- 
kons, when he deſcribes it about three feet high, and about 
four from the tip to the tail. But, perhaps, that from 
which he took his dimenſions, was one of the ſmalleſt of the 
kind. | EE 1 $i | | | 
It is a tall, flender bird, with a long neck and long legs. 
The top of the head is covered with black briſtles,” and the 
back of it is bald and red, which ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes 
this bird from the ſtork, to which it is very Wa in 
ſize and figure. The plumage, in general, is aſh- coloured; 
and there are two large tufts of feathers, that ſpring from 
the pinion of each wing. Theſe bear a reſemblance to hair, 
and are finely curled at the ends, which the bird has a 
power of erecting and depreſſing at pleaſure. Geſner ſays, 
that theſe feathers, in his time, uſed to be ſet in gold, and 
worn as ornaments 1n Caps. e 8 | 
The crane is a very ſocial bird, and they are ſeldom ſeen 
alone. Their uſual method of flying or fitting is in flocks 
of fifty or ſixty together; and while a part feed, the reſt 
ſtand like centinels upon duty. It for the moſt part ſub- 
liſts upon vegetables; and is known in eh ages” of 
Europe, except our own. As they are birds of paſlage, 
they are ſeen to depart and return regularly at thoſe ſeaſons 
when their proviſion invites or repels them. They gene- 
rally leave Europe about the latter end of autumn; and re- 
turn in the beginning of ſummer. In the inland parts of 
the continent, they are ſeen crofling the country, in m_ | 
— h o 
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Z 4 which, they. aſcend, .when. Py fly. 75 Their note is the 


two others were filled. ale earth- worms, and beetles: in 
and pebbles, ſwallowed perhaps. for medicinal purpoſes. 
and with reſpect to thoſe of, the foreſt. It is an animal 


+ . .cafily, tamed ;. and if we can. believe Albertus Magnus, bas 
a2 particular affection for man. "4 eee 


— 


The cold arctic region ſeems to be this bird's fayourite 
abode. They come Km into the more ſouthern parts of 
Europe rather as viſitants than inhabitants. 

I nccheir journeys it is amazing to conceive the heights to 


> 
* 4 * = 7 


ſome he found lizards an 


In general it is a, peaceful bird, both in its own ſociety, 


Sronks are birds of paſſage, like the formers, hut it is 


hard to ſay whence they come or whither they go. Whe 
] 


they withdraw from Europe, they all aſſemble on à par- 
ticular day, and never leave one of their company behi 
them. They take their flight in the night; which oo 
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reaſon = 1 5 f nevet been _ rved.”” They 
erally return into Europe in the middle of March, 5 


make their neſts on the tops of chimnies and houſes 28 well 
25 of high trees. The females lay from-two to four egge, 


of the ſize and colour of choſe of geeſe.” They are a month 


in hatching ; and when'their youg are-excluded, they are ü 


icularly ſolicitous for their ſafety. '- 
As the food of cheſe birds Dont in + gfcatUnnnkſure/of 


_ frogs and ſerpents, it is not to be wondered at that different | 
nations haye paid them à particular veneration-. The 
Dutch are very ſolicitous for the preſervation" of the ſtork 

in every ry pare of their republic. This bird ſeems" t6 have 


taken refuge among" their towns; and builds on the tops 


of their houſes wor thre any moleſtation. - There it is ſeen 
reſting familiarly in their ſtreets, and protected 5 ell 
the laws as the prej judices of the pap” 5 ae 5 


FP 
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Tun Barzanre C AUE for nag time nee wh 


| known, till we became acquainted with the birds of tropical 
7 3 bet one of the crane kind wit 4 K 


ping was 


av, ht into Europe, and deſcribed by Aldrovandus as Pli- 


alearic crane. It is nn 8 1 the ſhape nd 
f fre of the ordinary crane," with „ 
like others of the kind; but the bi 
lour of the feathers of 4 dark greeriſh grey. The. head and 

throat form the moſt ſtriking part of — bird's pls wh On 


ong | and a long neck, 
is ortet and the e- 


the head is ſeen ſtanding up a thick round ereſt, made of 


2 briſtles, ff reading every way, and reſembling rays ſtandi 
out in di erent ditections. Nhe longeſt of ds rays as 
about three inches and an half; and they are all t with 


a kind of black taſſels, which give them a beautiful appear - 
ance. The ſides of the head and cheeks are bare, whitiſh, 


and edged with red, while underneath-the throat hangs a 
kind of bag or wattle, like that of a cock, but not divided 
into two. This bird comes from the coaſt of Africa and 
the Cape de Verd Iflands, As it runs, it ſtretehes out its 
wings, and ene ry ſwiftly, otherwiſe its uſual motion is 
very flow. their 
rately among other” x 


ane ſtate, they walk very delibe- 
ultry, and ſuffer themſelves to be 
tor. They never rooſt in houſes: 


approached by every 


dut about night, ah n they are diſpoſed to go to reſt they 


ſearch out ſome high wall, on which they-pearch- in the 


manner of a peacock, Indeed, they ſo-much reſemble that 


bird in manners and diſpoſition, that ſome have deſcribed 5 
them by the name of the ſea-peacock; * though their 
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voice and roofting be ſimilar, theit food, which is,entirel 


\ 


upon greens, vegetables, and barley, ſeems to make ſome 


difference. 


Under this head of foreign birds of the crane · Kind, it wil 
be proper to mention the JABIRU and the JaBiRUy Guacy, 
both natives of Braſil. Of theſe great birds of the crane- 
kind we know but little, except the general out- line of 
their figure, and the enormous bills which we often fc 
preſerved in the cabinets of the curious. The bill of the 
latter is red, and thirteen inches long: the bill of the former 
is black, and is found to be eleven. Neither of them, 
- however, are of a ſize proportioned to their immoderate 
length of bill. The jabiru guacu is not above the fize of 
a common ſtork, while. the jabiru with the ſmalleſt bill 
. exceeds the ſize of a ſwan. They are. both covered with 
white feathers, except the head — neck, that are naked; 
and their principal difference is in the ſize of the body and 
the make of the bill; the lower chap of the jabiru guacu 
being broad, and bending upwardes. 
A A bird ſtill more extraordinary may be added to this claſs, 
called the ANHIMA, and, like the two former, a native of 
Braſil. This is a water-fow] of the rapacious kind, and 
bigger than a ſwan. The head, which is ſmall for the ſize 
of the body, bears a black bill, which is not above two 
inches long; but what diſtinguiſhes it in particular is a 
horn growing from. the ' forehead as long as the bill, and 
bending forward like that of the fabulous unicorn of the 
ancients, This horn is not much thicker than a crow- 
quill, as round as if it were turned in a Jathe, and of an 
ivory colour. But this is not the only inſtrument of battle 
this formidable bird carries; it ſeems to be armed at all 
points; for at the fore-part of each wing, at the ſecond 
joint, ſpring two. ſtraight triangular ſpurs, about as thick 
as one's little finger: the foremoſt of theſe goads or ſpurs 
is aboye an inch long ; the hinder is ſhorter, and both of 
a duſky colour. The claws alſo are long and ſharp; the 
colour is black and white; and they cry. terribly loud. 
They are never found alone, but always in pairs ; the cock 
and hen prowl together; and their fidelity is ſaid to be ſuch, 
that when one dies, the other never departs from the car- 
caſe, but dies with its companion. It makes its neſt of 
clay, near the bodies af trees, upon the ground, of the 
ſhape of an oven. 3 1 5 - 36 raft 
One bird more may be ſubjoined to this claſs, not for 
the oddity of its figure, but the peculiarity of its 1 


0 


1 


_ THE BUFFOON Rl. 401 
It is vulgarly called by our ſailors, the 3urroow bird, and 
by the French the demoiſelle, or lady. The peculiar geſ- 
tures and contortions of this bird, the proper name of which 
is the NUMIDIAN CRANE, are extremely ſingular. Tt 
ſtoops, riſes, lifts one wing, then another, turns round, 
fails forwards, then back again; all which highly diverts 
our ſeamen; not imagining, perhaps, that all theſe con- | 
tortions are but the awkward-expreſſion not of the poor ani 
mal's pleaſures, but its fears. N . | 
It is a very ſcarce bird; the plumage is of a leaden grey; 
but it is diſtinguiſhed by fine white feathers, conſiſting of 
long fibres, which fall from the baek of the head, about 
four inches long; while the fore-part of the neck is adorned 
with black feathers, compoſed of very fine, ſoft, and long 
fibres, that hang down upon the ſtomach, and give the bird 
a very graceful appearance. | FG 
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Or THE HERON AND ITS vARIETIES.] Of this tribe, 
Priſſon has enumerated not leſs than forty-ſeven ſorts, all 
differing in their ſize, figure, and plumage; and with ta- 
lents adapted to their place of reſidence, or their peculiar 
purſuits, But, how various ſoever the heron kind may be 
in their colours or their bills, they all ſeem poſſeſſed of the 
ſame manners, and have but one character of cowardice and 

_ rapacity, indolence, yet inſatiable hunger. Other birds 
are found to grow fat by an abundant ſupply of food ; but 
theſe, though exceſſively deſtructive and voracious, are ever 
found to have lean and carrion bodies, as if not even plenty” 

were ſufficient for their ſupport, _, | 

| The common heron is remarkably light, in proportion 
to its bulk, ſcarce weighing three pounds and an half, yet 
it expands a breadth of wing which is five feet from tip to 
tip. Its bill is very long, being five inches from the point 
to the baſe ; its claws are long, ſharp, and the middlemoſt 

| toothed like a ſaw. Yet, thus armed as it appears for war, 

It is indolent and cowardly, and even flies at the approach 
of a ſparrow-hawk. Of all birds, this commits | the 
_ greateſt devaſtation in freſh-waters; and there is ſcarcely a 

hſh, though ever ſo large, that he will not ſtrike at and 
wound, though unable to carry it away. But the ſmaller 
fry are his chief ſubſiſtence; theſe, purſued: by their larger 
felſows of the deep, are obliged to take refuge in ſhallow+- 
waters, where they find the heron a ſtill more formidable 
enemy. His method is to wade as far as he can go into the 
water, and there patiently wait the approach of his prey, 
2 : 1 which 
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which when it comes within ſight, he darts upon it with ag: 
inevitable aim. In this manner he is found to deſtroy more 
in a week than an otter in three months. I have ſeen an 
„ heron,” ſays Willughby, that had been thot, that had 
< ſeventeen carps in his belly at once, which he will digeſt 
« in fix or ſeven hours. I have ſeen a carp,” continues 
be, „ taken out of a heron's belly, nine inches and an half 
long. Several gentlemen who kept tame herons, to try 
„ what quantity one of them would eat in a day, have put 
“ ſeyeral ſmaller roach and dace in a tub; and they have 
© found him eat fifty in a day, one day with another, Jn 
this manner a ſingle heron will deſtroy fifteen thouſand 
& carpin a ſingle half year. , 
But, though in ſeaſons of fine weather the heron can al. 
ways find a plentiful ſupply ; in celd or ſtormy ſeaſons, bis 
prey is no longer within reach : the fiſh that before came 
into the ſhallow water now keep in the deep, as they find 
it to be the warmeſt ſituation. Frogs and lizards Alf 
' ſeldom venture from their lurking places; and the heron is 
obliged to ſupport himſelf upon his long habits of patience, 
and even to_take up with the weeds that grow upon the 
water. At thoſe times he contracts a conſumptive diſpo- 
ſition, which ſucceeding plenty is not able to remove; ſo 
that the meagre glutton ſpends his time between want and 
riot, and feels alternately the extremes of famine and excels. 
Hence, notwithitanding the care with which he takes his 
prey, and the amazing quantity he devours, the heron is 
always lean and emaciated ; and though his crop be uſually 
found full, yet his fleſh is ſcarce ſufficient to cover the 
bones. | 55 
Though this bird lives chiefly among pools and marſhes, 
yet its neſt is built on the tops of the higheſt trees, and 
ſometimes on. cliffs hanging over the ſea, They are neyer 
in flocks when they fiſh, committing their depredations in 
folitude and filence; but in making their neſts they love 
each others ſociety; and they are ſeen, like rooks, building 
in, company with flocks of their kind. Their neſts 
are made of ſticks and lined with wool; and the female lays 
four large eggs of a pale green colour. The obſervable in- 
dolence of their nature, however, is not leſs ſeen in their 
neſtling than in their habits of depredation. Nothing is 
more certain, and I have ſeen it an hundred times, than 
that they will not be at the trouble of building a neſt when 
they can get one made by the rook, or deſerted hy the owl, 
already provided for them. This they uſually enlarge 2 
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line within, :driving off the original 
happen to renew their fruitleſs claims. 


The heron is faid to be Hh Pon Am Bird; by Mr. 5 


| Keyller's account it may ex years; and by a re- 

cent inftance of one that was taken in Holland, by an hawk 
belonging to the ſtadtholder, its longevity is again con“ 
firmed, the bird having a filver plate faſtened to one leg, 


with an 1 importing that it had been ſtruck 5) 


the elector of Cologne's hawks thirty-five years before. 


Or THE BIiTTERN on Miaz-D aus.] Thoſe whb 


have walked in an ee By the ſedgy ſides of unfre- 
quented rivers, muſt remember a variety of notes from dif- 


ferent water-fowl ; the loud ſcream of the wild gooſe, the 


croaking of the mallard, the whining of the lapwing, and 
the tremulous neighing of the = ſnipe. But of all thoſe 
founds, there is none ſo diſmally hollow as the booming of 
the bittern. It is impoſſible for words to give thofe who * 
not heard this evening- call an adequate idea of its ſolemnity. 
It is like the interrupted bellowing of a bull, but hollower 
and louder, and is heard at a mile's diſtanee, as if iſſuing 


from ſome formidable being that reſided at the bottom of 


the waters. ; 


The bird, however, that produces this terrifying ſound 


is not ſo big as an heron, with a weaker bill, and not abovi 
four inches long. It differs from the heron chiefly 5 
colour, which is in general of a paleiſh yellow, ſpotted and 


barred with black. Its wind-pipe is fitted to produce the 


found for which it is remarkable; the lower part of it di- 
viding into the lungs is ſupplied with a thin looſe mem- 
brane, that can be filled with a large body of air, and ex- 
ploded at pleaſure, Theſe bellowing exploſions are chiefly 
heard from the beginning of ſpring to the end of autumn; 
and, however awful they may ſeem to us, are the calls to 
courtſhip, or connubial felicity. Bond 1 


This bird, though of the herön kind, is yet neither ſo 


deſtructire nor fo voracious. It is a retired, timorous ani- 
mal, concealing itſelf in the midft of reeds and marſhy pla- 
ces, and living upon frogs, inſects, and vegetables; and 
though ſo nearly reſembling the heron in figure, yet dif- 
fering much in manners and appetites. It lays'its neſt in a 


ſedgy margin, or amidſt a tuft of ruſhes, and compoſes its 


imple habitation'of ſedges, the leaves of water plants, and 


dry ruſhes. It lays generally ſeven'or eight eggs of an atſh- 


teen colour, and in three days leads its little ones to their food. 
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they are good for nothing when they are _ _— 
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former boomings. 8 85 N | 
5 Tut SroonBILL' is one of thoſe birds which differ a 
than any other, The body is more bulky for its height, and | 


wide. This ſtrangely faſhioned inſtrument, in ſome is 
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The fleſh of the bittern is greatly in eſteem among the 
luxurious. For this reaſon, it is as eagerly ſought after by 
the fowler as it is ſhunned by the peaſant; and as it i; 3 
heavy-riſing, ſſow-winged bird, it does not often eſcape him. 
Indeed, it ſeldom rifes but when almoſt trod upon; and 
ſeems ta ſeek protection rather from concealment than flight, 
At the latter end of autumn, however, in the evening, its 
wonted indolence appears to forſake it. It is then ſeen rifing 
in a ſpiral aſcent till-it is quite loſt from the view, and makes 


at the ſame time a ſingular noiſe very different from its 


2 2 
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good deal from the crane, yet approaches this claſs ore 


the bill is very differently formed from that of any other bird 
whatever. Vet ſtill it is a comparatively. tall bird; it feeds 
among waters; its toes are divided; and it ſeems to poſſeſz 
the natural diſpoſitions of the crane. The European ſpoon- 
bill is of about the bulk of a crane ; but as the one is above 
four feet high, the other is not more than three feet three 
inches. The common colour of thoſe of Europe, is a dirty 
white ; but thoſe of America are of a beautiful roſe colour, or 
a delightful crimſon. Beauty of plumage-ſeems indeed, to be 
the prerogative of all the birds of that continent. The bill, 
which in this bird is ſo very particular, is about ſeven 
inches long, and running out broad at the end, as its name 
juſtly ſerves to denote, it is there about an inch and à half 


black; in others of a light grey; and in thoſe of America, 
it is of a red colour, like the reſt of the body. All round 
the upper chap there runs a kind of rim, with which it co- 
vers that beneath; and as for the reſt, its cheeks and its 

| 2 are without feathers, and covered with a Hack 
In. 5 | CCT | F 7 


Tux SHOVELER chiefly feeds upon frogs, toads, and 
ſerpents; of which, particularly at the Cape of Good Hope, 
they deſtroy great numbers. The inhabitants of that country 
hold them in as much eſteem as the ancient 52 did 
their bird ibis: the ſhoveler runs tamely about their houſes; 
and they are content with its ſociety, as an uſeful though 
an homely companion. They are never killed; and indeed 


is unfit to be eaten. "Th 
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or THE B[TTERN' OR MIRE-DRUM, 5 | 105 
| This bird breeds in Europe, in company with the heron, 
in high trees; and in a neſt formed of the ſame materials, 

It Jays from three to five eggs; white, and powdered with 
a few ſanguine or pale ſpots. e 


Taxes FLAMINGO is the moſt remarkable of all the crane 
kind, the talleſt, bulkieſt, and the moſt beautiful. The 
body, which is of a beautiful ſcarlet, is no bigger than that 
of a (wan; but its legs and neck are of ſuch an extraordinary 
length, that when it ſtands erect, it is fix feet fix inches 
high, Its wings, extended, are five feet ſix inches from 
tip to tip; and it is four feet eight inches from tip to. tail. 
The head is round and ſmall, with a large bill, ſeven inches 
long, partly red, partly black, and crooked like a bow. 
The y and thighs, which are not much thicker than a 
man's finger, are about two feet eight inches high; and its 
neck near three feet long. The feet are not furniſhed with 
ſharp claws, as in others of the crane kind; but feeble, and 
united by membranes, as in thoſe of the gooſe. Of what _ 
uſe theſe membranes are, does not appear, as the bird is 
never ſeen ſwimming, its legs and thighs being ſufficient for 
bearing it into thoſe depths where it ſeeks for prey. | 

This extraordinary bird is now chiefly found in America, 
but was once known on all the coaſts of Europe, Its beauty, 
its ſize, and the peculiar delicacy of its fleſh, have been ſuch 
temptations to deſtroy or take it, that it has long ſince de- 
ſerted the ſhores frequented by man, and taken refuge in 
countries that are as yet but thinly peopled. or 

When the Europeans firſt came to America, and coaſted 
down along the African ſhores, they found the flamingos on 
ſeveral ſhores on either continent, gentle, and no way diſ- 
truſtful of mankind. When the fowler had killed one, the 
reſt of the flock, far from attempting to fly, only regarded 
the fall of their companion in a kind of fixed aſtoniſhment : 
another and another ſhot was diſcharged; and thus the fowler, 
often Jevelled the whole flock, before one of them began to 
think of eſcaping. „ F | 

But at preſent it is very different in that part of the world; 
and the flamingo is not only one of the ſcarceſt but of the 
ſhyeſt birds in the world, and the moſt difficult of approach. 
They chiefly keep near the moſt deſerted and inhoſpitable _ 
ſhores; near ſalt-water lakes and ſwampy iſlands, When 
(cen by mariners in the day, they always appear drawn up 
in a long cloſe line of two or three hundred together; and, 
4 Dampier tells us, preſent, at the diſtance of half a mile, 
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de exact repreſentation of a long brick wall, Their rai, 
however, is broken when they ſcek for food; but they al 
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appoint one of the number as a watch, whoſe gnly emplyy. 
ment is to obſerve. and give notice of danger, While the x 

are feeding. As ſoon as this truſty ——— perceives the te. 
moteſt appearance of danger, he gives a loud ſcream, with 
a voice as ſhrill. as a trumpet, and wg the whale cohort 
are upon the wing, The fleſh. of the old ones is black and 


| hard; though, Dampier ſays, well taſted : that of the young 


ones. is better. But, of all delicacies, the famings' | 
tongue is the moſt celebrated. In fact, the Roman empefon 


conſidered them as the higheſt luxury; and we have an. ac- 
count of one of them, who procured fifteen hundred flamin. 


gos tongues to be ſerved. up in a ſingle diſh, The tong 
o this bird, which. is e lynglt- bane is x 
larger than that of any other bixd Whatever. The bill of 
the flamingo is like a large black box, of an irxęgular figure, 
and filled with a tongue which is black-and'griftly, 
Their time of breeding is according ta the climate in 


which they reſide: in North America they breed in our 


ſummer; on the other ſide. the line they take the moſt ſa- 
vourable ſeaſon of the year. They build their neſts in ex- 
tenſive marſhes, and where they are in no danger of a ſur- 
rize. The neſt. is not leſs curious than the animal that 
Faidde ie: it is raiſed from the ſurface of the pool about a 
foot and a half, formed of mud, ſcraped up together, and 


hardened by the ſun, or the heat of the bird's body ; it re- 


ſembles a truncated cone, or one of the pots which we {ee 


- placed on chimnies 3 on the top it is hollowed out to the 
ape of the bird, and in that cavity the female lays. her 


eggs, without any lining but the well cemented mud that 


ſorms the ſides of the building. She always lays two e 


and no more; and, as her legs are immoderately long, 

ſtraddles on the neſt, while her legs hang down, one on 
each ſide into the water. The young ones are a long while 
before they are able to fly; but they run with amazing 
ſwiftneſs. They are ſometimes caught; and, very different 
from the old ones, ſuffer themſelves to be carried home, and 


* 


are tamed very eaſily. 


Tux AvoszrrA, OR SCOOPER) is chiefly ſound in Italy, 


and now and then comes over into England. It is about 


the ſize of a pigeon, is a pretty upright bird, and has 


extremely long legs for its ſize; but the moſt extraordinary 


part of its figure is the bill, which turns up like à hook, in 
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| nn THE AVOUSETTX, Ke. „ 
an oppoſite direction to that of the hawk or the parrot. 
This extraordinary bill is black, flat, ſharp and flexible at 
the end, and about three inches and a half long. From its 


being bare a long way above the knee, it appears, that it | 


lives and wades in the waters. It has a chirping, pert note, 
zs we are told, and is web- footed, like the duck. | 
To this bird of the crane kind, fo little known, I will add 

another, ſtill leſs known; the CokRIRA, or Runner. All 

we are told of it, is, that it has the longeſt legs of all web- 

footed fowls, except the flamingo, and avoſetta; that the 
bill is ſtraight, yellow, and black-at the ends; that the 

pupils of the eyes are ſurrounded with two circles; one of 
which is bay, and the other white; below, near the belly, 
it is whitiſh ; the tail, with two white feathers, black at the 
extremities z and the upper part of the body, of the colour 
of ruſty iron. 9 N 8 


To theſe birds of the crane kind may be added, a nume- 


rous tribe of ſmaller fowls# which are generally diſtinguiſhed 


by having their thighs partly. bare of feathers. In this lift 
is exhibited the\'CURLEw, a bird of about the ſize of aduck, 
with a bill four inches long; the Woopcock, about the 
ſize of a pigeon, with a bill three inches long; the Gop- 


wir, of the ſame ſize, the bill four inches; the GREEN 


SHANK, longer legged, the bill two inches and an half; the 
RED SHANK, differing in the colour of its feet from the 
former; the SNIPE, leſs by half, with a bill three inches. 
Then, with ſhorter bills, —the Rure, with a collar of 
feathers round the neck of the male; the K nor, the Sanp-= 


PIPER, the SANDERLING, the DUNLIN, the PuURRo, and 
the STINT, To conclude, with bills very ſhort, —the Eap- . 


WiNG, the GREEN PLoveR, the Grey PLoveR, the 
DoTTREL, the TURNSTONE, and the SEA-LARK. "Theſe, 
with their affinities, are properly natives or viſitants of this 
country, and are diſperſed along our ſhores, rivers, and 
watery grounds. Taking in the birds of this kind, be- 


longing to other countries, the liſt would be very widely ex- 


_ tended ; and the whole of this claſs, as deſcribed' by Briſſon, 
would amount to near an hundred. : N 
As theſe birds are uſually employed rather in running 
than in flying, and as their food lies entirely upon the 


ground, and not on trees, or in the air, ſo they run with 


great ſwiftneſs for their ſize, and the length of their legs 
alliſts their velocity. But as, in ſeeking their food, they 


are often obliged to change their ſtation, ſo alſo are they 
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equally ſwift of wing, and traverſg immenſe tracts of coun» 
try, without much fatigue. 7 / MR 
It has been thought by ſome, that a part of this elaſs 
lived upon an oily ſlime, found in the bottoms of ditches and 
of weedy pools; but later diſcoveries have ſhewn, that; in 
theſe places, they hunt for the caterpillars, . worms and 
inſects. The long-billed birds ſuck up worms and inſects 
from the bottom; thoſe furniſhed with ſhorter bills, pick 
up ſuch inſects as lie nearer the ſurface of the meadow, or 
among the ſands on the ſea-ſhore. _ „„ 
As all of this kind live entirely in waters, and among 
watery places, they ſeem provided by nature with a warm 
of conſtitution to fit them for that cold element. They re- 
fide, by choice, in the coldeſt climates ; and, as other birds 
migrate here in our ſummer, their migrations hither are 
moſtly in the winter. Even thoſe that reſide among us the 
whole ſeaſon, retire, in ſummer, to the tops of our bleakeſt 
mountains ; where they breed, and bring down their young - 
when the cold weather ſets in. b : 
The curlew, the woodcock, the ſnipe, the godwit, the 
grey plover, the green, and the long-legged plover, the 
knot, and the turnſtone, are rather the gueſts than the na 
tives of this iſland, though the neſt of a ſtraggling curlew, 
or a ſnipe, is ſometimes found in our marſhes. They viſit 
us in the beginning of winter, and forſake us in the ſpring, 
They then -retire to the mountains of Sweden, Poland, 
Pruſſia, and Lapland, to breed, Our country, during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, becomes uninhabitable to them. The 
\ ground parched up by the heat, the ſprings dried away, and 
the vermicular inſects already upon the wing, they have no 
means of ſubſiſting. Their weak and delicately- pointed 
bills are unfit to dig into a reſiſting ſoil ; and their prey 1s 
departed, though they were able to reach its retreats. Thus, 
that ſeaſon when nature is ſaid to teem with life, and to 
put on her gayeſt liveries, is to them an interval of ſterility 
and famine, 5 5 _ 

»The lapwing, the ruf, the red-ſhank, the ſand-piper, 
the ſea-pie, the Norfolk plover, and the ſea-lark, breed in 
this country, and, for the moſt part, reſide here. In ſum- 
mer, they frequent ſuch marſhes as are not dried up in any 
part of the year; the Eſſex hundreds, and the fens of Lin- 
colnſhire. There, in ſolitudes formed by ſurrounding 

marſhes, they breed and bring up their young. In winter, 
they come down from their retreats, rendered uoinbabitahs 
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by the flooding of the waters, and ſeek their food about our 
ditches and marſhy meadow-grounds. Yet, even of this 
claſs, all are wanderers upon ſome occaſions, and-take wing 
to the northern elimates, to breed, and find ſubſiſtence. 
This happens when our ſummers are peculiarly dry, and 


when the fenny countries are not ſufficiently watered to de- 


fend their retreats. ; . „„ 

As all theſe birds run and feed upon the ground, ſo they 
are all, found to neſtle there. The number of eggs gene- 
rally to be ſeen in every neſt, is from two to four ; never 


under, and very ſeldom exceeding. . The neſt is made 


without any art; but the eggs are either laid in ſome little 


depreſſion of the earth, or on a few bents and long graſs, 
that ſcarcely preſerve them from the moiſture below). 
The lapwing and the plover are often ſeen to fight amon 
themſelves ; but there is one little bird of this tribe, called 
the ruff, that has got the epithet of the fighter. In the be- 
ginning of ſpring, when theſe birds arrive among our 
marſhes, they are obſerved to engage, with deſperate fury, 
againſt each other. It is then that the fowlers, ſeeing them 
intent on mutual deſtruction, ſpread their nets over them, 
and take them in great numbers: yet, even in captivity, 
their animoſity ſtill continues. The people that fat them 
up for ſale, are obliged to ſhut them up in cloſe, dark 
rooms; for, if they let ever ſo little light in among them, 
the turbulent priſoners inſtantly fall to fighting with each 
other, and never ceaſe till each has killed its antagoniſt, 
eſpecially, ſays Willughby, if any body ſtands by. A 
ſimilar animoſity, though in leſs degree, prompts all this 
tribe; but when they have paired, and begun to lay, their 
contentions are then over. | | | N 
The place theſe birds chiefly chooſe to breed in, is in 
ſome iſland ſurrounded with, ſedgy moors, where men 
ſeldom reſort ;z and in ſuch ſituations I have often ſeen the 
ground ſo ſtrewed with eggs and neſts, that one could 
ſcarce take a ſtep without treading upon ſome of them, 
The arts of the lapwing to allure men or dogs from her. 


_ neſt, are perfectly amuſing. When ſhe perceives the 


enemy approaching, ſhe never waits till they arrive at her 


neſt, but boldly runs to meet them. When ſhe has come 


as near them as ſhe dares to venture, ſhe then raiſes with a 
loud ſcreaming before them, ſeeming-as if ſhe were juſt 
fluſned from hatching ; while ſhe is then probably a hundred 
yards from the neſt. Thus ſhe flies, with great clamour and 
axicty, whining and ſcreaming round the invaders, ſtriking 
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Tun Warzn-Hzw, and the Coor, have too near an 


affinity not to be ranked in the ſame deſcription. They 


are ſhaped entirely alike ; their legs are long, and their 
thighs 3 bare; their necks are proportionable, their 
wings ſhort, their bills ſhort and weak, their colour black, 
their foreheads bald and without feathers, and their habits 
entirely the ſame. The water-hen weighs but fifteen 
ounces ; the caot twenty-four. The bald part of the fore- 
head in the coot is black; in the water-hen it is of a 
beautiful pink colour. The toes of the water-hen are 
edged with a ſtraight membrane; thoſe of the coot have it 
ſcolloped and broader. { 1 5 
As birds of the crane kind are furniſhed with long wings, 
and eaſily change place, the water-hen, whoſe wings are 
ſhort, is obliged to reſide entirely near thoſe places where 
her food lies : ſhe never leaves the fide of the pond or the 
river in which ſhe ſeeks for proviſion, She builds her neſt 
upon low trees and ſhrubs, of ſticks and fibres, by the water 
ſide. She lays twice or thrice in a ſummer. Her young 
ones ſwim the moment they leave the egg, purſue their 
parent, and imitate all her manners. She rears, in this 
manner, two or three broods in a ſeaſon; and when the 
young are grown up, the drives them off, to ſhift for them - 
ſelves. 255 1 2 
As the coot is a larger bird, it is always ſeen in larger 
ſtreams, and more remote from mankind. It there makes 
a neſt of ſuch weeds as the ſtream ſupplies, and gy them 
among the reeds, floating on the ſurface, and riſing and 
falling with the water. The reeds among which it is 
built, keep it faſt ; ſo that it is ſeldom waſhed into the 
middle of the ſtream. But if this happens, which is ſome- 
times the caſe, the bird fits in her neſt, like a mariner in 
is boat, and ſteers, with her legs, her cargo into the near 
harbour: there, having attained her port, ſne continues to 
fit in great tranquillity, regardleſs of the impetuoſity of the 
current; and, though the water penetrates her neſt, ſhe 
hatches her eggs in that wet condition. * 
To theſe birds with long legs and finny toes, I will add 
one ſpecies more, with ſhort legs and finny toes: I mean 
the GxEBE. It is much larger than either of the former, 
and its plumage white and black. It differs alſo entirely in 
the ſhortneſs of its legs, which are made for ſwimming -= 


a 0 7. 


- TJ 


the water, and chiefly frequent thoſe 
where their faculty of ſwimming can be turned to the 


7 @ * 
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dot walking: in fact, they are, from the knee upward, 1 


in the belly of the bird, and have conſequently very little 
motion. By this mark, and ow the ſcolloped fringe of the 
toes, this bird may be eafily diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
As they are thus, from the ſhortneſs of their wings, ill 
formed for flying, and, from the uncommon ſhortneſs of 
their legs, utterly unfitted for walking, they ſeldom leave 
| Ts: ſhallow pools 


greateſt advantage, in hſhing and ſeeking their prey. 
They are chiefly, in this country, ſeen to frequent the 
meres of Shropſhire and Cheſhire; where they breed among 
reeds and flags, in a floating neſt; It is never ſeen on land; 
and, though diſturbed ever ſo often, will not leave that 
lake where alone, 1 diving and ſwimming, it can ſind 
food and ſecurity. It is chiefly ſought for the ſkin of its 
breaſt, the plumage of which is of a moſt beautiful ſilvery 
white, and as gloſſy as ſatin. | TE 


CHAP. XXVII, 


Of Hater- Foul. — The Pelican. The Albatroſt.—The Cor- 


morant.—T he Soland Gooſe. —The Gull. —The Petrel —The 
Penguin. The Diver, The Awkh.-—The Guillemot. —The 
Puffin.—The Gooſæander.— The Swan.—The Gooſe —The 
Barnacle. — The Brent Gooſe. —The Duck. — The Eider 
Duc. The S$choter.——T he Sheldrate.— The Pochard. —The 
Midgeon.— The Teal. The Muſcovy Duck, &c. —Of Decoys 
for taking Ducks. —The King Fiſher. | 5 


T* E PELICAN of Africa is much larger than a ſwan, and 


ſome what of the ſame ſhape and colour. Its four toes 


are all webbed together; and its neck, in ſome meaſure, 
reſembles that of a ſwan: but that ſingularity in which it 


differs from all other birds, is in the bill, and the great 


pouch underneath, which are wonderful, and demand a 


diſtinct deſcription. This enormous bill is fifteen inches 


from the point to the opening of the mouth, which is 
2 good way back behind the eyes, The baſe of the bill is 
ſomewhat greeniſh ; but it varies towards the end, being of a 
reddiſh blue. To the lower edges of the under-chap, hangs 
a bag, reaching the whole length of the bill to the neck, 
which is ſaid to be capable of containing fifteen quarts of 
water, This bag the bird has a power of wrinkling up 
| h l 
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into the hollow of the under-chap; but, by opening the 
bill, and putting one's hand down into the bag, it may be 
diſtended at pleaſure. It is not covered with feathers, but 
a ſhort downy ſubſtance, as ſmooth and as ſoft as ſatin. 
Tertre affirms, that this pouch will hide as many fiſh as 
will ſerve ſixty hungry men for a meal. Such is the 
formation of this extraordinary bird, which is a native of 
Africa and America. It was once alſo known in Europe, 
8 in Ruſſia; but it ſeems to have deſerted our 
. e ; 65 ee 

The pelicans are of an aſh- colour. They are torpid and 
inactive to the laſt degree, ſo that nothing can exceed their 
indolence but their gluttony. It is only from the ſtimula- 
tions of hunger, that they are excited to labour; for other- 
wiſe they would continue always in fixed repoſe. When 


they have raiſed themſelves about thirty or forty feet above 


the ſurface of the ſea, they turn their head, with one eye 
downwards, and continue to fly in that poſture. As ſoon 
as they perceive a fiſh ſufficiently neay the ſurface, they 
dart down upon it with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow, ſeize it 
with unerring certainty, and ſtore it up in their pouch. 
They then rife again, though not without great labour, and 
continue hovering and fiſhing, with their head on one fide, 
as before. hg gs {Wt WEE a 
This work they continue, with great effort and induſtry, 
till their bag is full; and then they fly to land, to devour 
and digeſt, at leiſure, the fruits of their induſtry. This, 
however, it would appear, they are not long performing; 
for, towards night, they have another hungry call; and 
they again reluctantly go to labour. Their life is ſpent 


between ſleeping and eating; and they are as foul as they 


they are voracious, as they are every moment voiding 
excrements in heaps as large as one's fiſt. The female 
makes no preparation for her neſt, nor ſeems to chuſe any 

lace in preference to lay in, but drops her eggs on the 
has ground, to the number. of five or ſix, and there con- 


tinues to hatch them. The fleſh is not fit to eat. 


With all the ſeeming indolence of this bird, it is not en- 
tirely incapable of inſtruction in a domeſtic ſtate. Father 
Raymond aſſures us, that he has ſeen one ſo tame and well 
educated among the native Americans, that it would go off 
in the morning, at the word of command, and return be. 


fore night to its maſter, with its great paunch diſtended 


with plunder ; a part of which the ſavages would make it 
diſ. gorge, and a part they would permit it to reſerve ew” 
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years, ſeemed to be poſſeſſed of very uncommon ſenſa- 
« tions. It was much delighted in the company and con- 


c mental; for it would willingly ſtand,” ſays he, by 


& out its head, and turning its ear to the muſic, liftened 


nE ALBATROSS "_ 413. 


„ The pelicin,” as Faber relates, * is not deſtitute of 


es other qualifications, One of thoſe which was brought 


« alive to the Duke of Bavaria's court, where it lived forty 


« verſation of men, and in muſic, both vocal and inſtru- 
« thoſe that ſung or ſounded the trumpet ; and, ſtretching 


« very attentively to its harmony, though its own voice 
« was little pleaſanter than the braying, of an aſs.” 


Geſner tells us, that the emperor Maximilian had a tame . | 


pelican which lived for above eighty years, and which al- 
ways attended his army on their maren. 


Tae ALBATROSs is one of the largeſt and moſt for- 


midable birds of Africa and America. Its body is rather 
larger than that of a pelican; and its wings, when ex- 
tended, ten feet from tip to tip. The bill, which is fix 


inches long, is yellowiſh, and terminates in a crooked 


point. The top of the head is of a bright brown; the 
back is of a dirty deep ſpotted brown; and the belly and 
under the wings 1s white, The toes, which are webbed, 
are of a fe pales EET 5 

This bird is an inhabitant of the tropical en f. and 
alſo beyond them, as far as the Streights of Magellan, in 


water-fowl as it can take by ſurprize. It preys, as all the 


gull kind do, upon the wing, and chiefly purſues the flying 


fiſh that are forced from the ſea by the dolphins. 


The albatroſs ſeems to have a peculiar affection for the | 
penguin, and a pleaſure in its ſociety. IT are always 
ome diſtagt, 
uninhabited iſland, where the ground flants to the ſea, as - 


ſeen to chooſe the ſame places of breeding; 


the penguin is not formed either for flying or climbing.' In 
ſuch places their neſts are ſeen together, as if they ſtood in 
need of mutual affiſtance and protection. In the middle, on 
high, the albatroſs raifes its neſt, on heath ſticks and long 


graſs, about two feet above the ſurface; and round this, * 
the penguins make their lower ſettlements, rather in holes 


in the ground; and moſt uſually eight penguins to one 
albatroſs. | ok. Os 
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THe CorRMoRANT is about the ſize of a large Muſe 5 | 
duck, and may be diſtinguiſhed from all other birds of this 


kind, 


the South Seas. It not only eats fiſh, but alſo ſuch ſmall _ 
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| this bird are of a footy blackneſs; and the body thick and 
heavy, more inclining in figure to that of the gbole than 


tribe. They are moſt remarkably voracious, ' and have a 


This bird has the molt rank atld difagreeable fel an 


by Faber. When they carry them out of the rooms 


ee them, that they may not be frightened by the way. 
% When they are come to the rivers, they take off their 


“ fiſh, a litt 


cc leaving the paſſage to the ſtomach free and open; and, ſot 


ec one or two fiſhes, which they will catch moſt dexteroully, 
U 


1 Pr - 

Pr 3 

1 4; 1 
. 
5 * = 1 

E q 
- 1 


* 
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kind by is four tor bing united by mombrags agility 
and by the middle toe being toothed or notched, like a ſaw, 
to alhft it in holding its 225 prey. The head and neck of 


the gull. As ſoon as the winter approaches, they are ſeen 
diſperſed along the ſea-ſhore, and aſcending, up the mouths 
of freſh-water rivers, r deſtruction to all the finay 


and never ſatisfied. This gnawing ſenſation may probab 
be encreaſed by the great quantity of ſmall worms that fil 
thei} inteſtines, and which their unceaſing gluttony contri- 


butes to engender. 


molt ſudden digeſtion, Their appetite is for ever ita 


is more fœtid than even carrion, when in its moſt healthful 
ſtate, It is ſeen as well by land as ſea; it fiſhes in freſh- 
water lakes,. as well as in the depths of the ocean; it builds 
in the. eliffs of rocks, as well as on trees; and preys gt 
only in the day-time, but by night, 33 

Its indefatigable nature, and its great power in catching. 
fiſh, were probably the motives that induced ſome nations 
to breed this bird up tame, for the purpoſes. of filhing. 
The deſcription of their manner of fiſhing is thus delivered 


ce where they are kept, to the fiſh-pools, they hood-wink 


& hoods; and having tied a leather thong round the lower 
part of their necks, that they may not ſwallow down. the 
cc fiſh they catch, they throw them into the. river. They 
cc preſently dive under water; and there, for a Jong time, 
« with wonderful (wiftneſs, purſue the fiſh; and when uy = 
tc have caught them, tiſe to the top of the water, and prel 
“e ſing the fiſh lightly with their bills, ſwallow them; till 
« each bird hath, after this manner, devoured five or fix 
« fiſhes, Then their keepers call them to the fiſt, to which 
« they readily fly; and, one after another vomit up all their 
le bruiſed with the firſt nip given in catching 
& them. When they have done fiſhing, ſetting the birds 
<< on ſome high place, they looſe the ſtring from their necks, 


cc their reward, they throw them part of their prey; to each 


«* as they are falling in the air. At preſent, the cormorant 
i bh | a 2 * 


;; trained up in every part of China for the ſame purpoſe, 


It is very pleaſant, to behold with what ſagacity they por= 


« tion out the Jake or the canal where they are upon duty. 


« When they have found their prey, they ſeize it with 
« their beak by the middle, and carry it without fail to their 
« maſter, W hea the fiſh is too large, they then give each 
« other mutual aſſiſtance: one ſeizes it by the head, the 
« other by the tail, and in this manner carry it to the boat 


« togeher. They have always, while they fiſh, = firing 


« faſtened round their throats, to prevent them from de- 


« youring their prey.” 1 EA 


Tax GANNET, OR SoLand Goossx, is of the ſize of a 


* 


tame gooſe, but its wings much longer, being ſix fert over. 
The bill is fix inches long, ſtraight almoit to the point. 
It differs from the cormorant in fize, being larger; in its 
colour, which. is chiefly whitez and by its having no noſtrils, 


but in their place a long furrow that reaches almoſt to the 


end of the bill. From the corner of the mouth is a narrow 


lip of black bare ſkin, that extends to the hind part of the 
bead; beneath the ſkin-is another that, like the pouch of 
the pelican, is dilatable, and of fize ſufficient to contain 


hve or fix entire herrings, which in the breeding ſeaſon it 
carries at once to its mate or its young. | . 


Theſe birds, which ſubſiſt entirely upon fiſh, chiefly reſort 


tothoſe uninhabited iſlands where their food is found in plenty; 


and men ſeldom come to diſturb them, The iſlands to the 


north of Scotland, the Skelig iſlands off the coatts of Kerry, 


in Ireland, and thoſe that lie in the north ſea off Norway, 
abound with them. But it is on the Baſs iſland, in the 
Firth of Edinburgh, where they are ſeen in the greateſt - 
abundance, It is ſcarcel ble to walk there without 


« treading on them: the flocks of birds upon the wing, 
* are ſo numerous, as to darken the air like a cloud; and 
their noiſe is ſuth, that one cannot, without difficulty, 


de heard by the perſon next to him.“ | 
The gannet is a bird of paſſage. In winter it ſeeks the 


more ſouthern coaſts of Cornwall, hovering over the ſhoals 
of herrings and pilchards that then come down from the 


northern ſeas : its firſt appearance in the northern iſlands is 
in the beginning of ſpring ; and it continues to breed till. 
the end of ſummer. But, in general, its motions are de- 


that come pouring down at that ſeaſon through the Britiſh 
Channel, and ſupply. all Europe as well ay this bird with 


THE $OLAND \GOOSE,; , 41 


termined by the migrations of the immenſe ſhoals of herrings 
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blow of a ſcymitar 5 e 
The penguin lays but one egg; and, in frequented ſhor 
1s find e Sander like a rabbit : rh. * 
take poſſeſſion of one hole, and hatch their young together, 
The egg of the penguin, as well as of all this tribe, is very 
large for the ſize of the bird, being generally found bigger 
than that of a gooſe. But as there are many varieties of the 
penguin, and as they differ in ſize, from that of a Muſcoyy 
duck to a ſwan, the eggs differ in the ſame proportion. 


i 


| Tag Auk, PUFFIN,' AND OTHER BIRDS or THE Py. 
GUIN KIN D.] Of a ſize far inferior to the penguin, but 
with nearly the fame form, and exactly of the ſame appe. 
tites and manners, there is a very, numerous tribe; 'The firſt 
of theſe is the Great No THERN Diver, which is nearly 
of the ſize of a gooſe: it is beautifully variegated all over 
with many ſtripes, and differs from the penguin, in being 
much flenderer and more elegantly formed. The Grey 
SPECKLED DIVER does not exceed the ſize of a Muſcoyy 
duck; and, except in ſize, greatly: reſembles the former, 
The Aux breeds on the iſland of St. Kilda, and 
chiefly differs from the penguin in ſize and colour. It is 
ſmaller than a duck z and the whole of the breaſt and belly, 
as far as the middle of the throat, is white, The Gvie- 
Mor is about the ſame ſize; it differs from the auk, is 
having a longer, a ſlenderer, and a ſtraighter bill. The 
Scarlet Throated Diver may be diſtinguiſhed by its name; 
and the PuyFyin or Coulterneb, is one of the moſt remark 
zble- birde we know. Goninon ne; r 
Words cannot eaſily deſcribe the form of the bill of the 
puſſin, which differs ſo greatly from that of any other bird, 
Thoſe who have ſeen the coulter of a plough, may form 
ſome idea of the beak of this odd-looking animal. It is flat; 
but, very different from that of the duck, its edge is op- 
Wards. It is of a triangular figure, and ending in a ſhay 
point. It is of two colours; aſh- coloured near the ba, 
and red towards the point, It has three furrows or gro 
impreſſed in it; one in the livid part, two in the rad. The 
eyes are fenced with a protuberant ſkin, of a livid colour; 

and they are grey or aſh- coloured. WH 
The puffin, like all the reſt of this kind, has its lex 
thrown ſo far back, that it can hardly move without tum 
bling. This makes it riſe with difficulty, and ſubject 
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bird, not much bigger than a pigeon, when it once riſes, it 
can continue its flight with great celerity. - / 
Both this and all the former build no neſt 5 but lay theit 
ggs either in the crevices of rocks, or in holes ' under 
ground near the ſhore, They chiefly chooſe the latter ſitua- 
tion; for the puffin, the auk, the guillemotz and the reſt, 
cannot eaſily riſe to the neſt when in a lofty fituation. | 
All the winter theſe birds are abſent, viſiting regions too 
remote for diſcovery, At the latter end of March, or the 
beginning of April; come over a troop of their ſpies or har- 
bingers, that ſtay two or three days, as it were to view and 


ſearch out for their former ſituations, and ſee whether all be. 


well. This done, they once more depart ; and, about the 
beginning of May, return again with the whole army of 
their companions, But if the- ſeaſon. happens to be ſtormy 
and tempeſtuous, and the ſea troubled, the unfortugate voy- 
azers undergo incredible hardſhips; and they are found, b 
hundreds, caſt away upon the ſhores, lean and periſhed wi 
famine | | ee 5 
The puffin, when it prepares for breeding; which always 
happens a few days after its arrival, begins to ſcrape up an 
hole in the ground not far from the ſhore ; and when it has 


* 
* 


ſome way penettated the earth, it then throws itſelf upon 
its back, and with bill and claws thus burrows inward; till 


it has dug a hole with ſeveral windings and turnings, fram 
eight to ten feet deep. It particularly ſeeks to dig under a 
ſtone, where it expects the greateſt ſecurity.” In this forti- 


hed retreat it lays one egg; which, though the bird be not 


much bigger than a pigeon, is of the ſize of a hen'ss _ 
Few birds or beaſts will venture to attack them in their 
retreats, When the great ſea-raven- comes to take away 


their young, the puffins boldly oppoſe him. Their meeting 


atfords a moſt ſingular combat. As ſoon as the raven ap- 


proaches, the puffin catches him under the throat with its 
beak, and ſticks its claws into his breaſt, which makes the 


raven, with a loud ſcreaming, attempt to get away; but 
the little bird ſtill holds faſt to the invader; nor lets him go 
till they both come to the ſea, where they drop down toge- 
ther, and the raven is drowned ; yet the raven is but too 
often ſucceſsful; and invading the puffin at the bottom of 
its hole, devours both the parent and its family. 


Tas GooszanpaR is a bird with the body and wing 
lhaped like thoſe of the woods kind, but with legs not hid 


MA 
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many falls before it gets upon the wing; but as it is a ſmall 
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in the belly. It may be diſtinguiſhed from all 


1 : 


- KarTuzaL hisronr | 
| ann others by its 
bill, which is round, hooked at the point, and toothed, 
both upper and under chap, like a ſaw. Its colours are 
various and beautiful: however, its manners and appetites 
entirely reſemble thoſe of the diver. It feeds upon fiſb, 
for which it dives; and is ſaid to build its neſt upon trees, 
Jike the heron and the cormorant. It ſeems to form the 


ſhade between the penguin and the gooſe kind: having a 


round bill, like the one; and unembarraſled legs, like the 
other. In the ſhape of the head, neck, and body, it reſem« 


Tux Swan, THE Goosr, AND THE DUCK.] Though 


theſe birds do not N animal food when affered them, yet 
they can contented 


y ſubſiſt upon vegetables, and ſeldom 
ſeek any other. They „ for; wherever 
there is water, there ſeems to be plenty. All the other 


'web-footed tribes are continually . voracious, continually 


preying. Theſe lead more harmleſs lives: the weeds on 
the ſurface of the water, or the inſects at the bottom, the 


graſs by the bank, or the fruits and corn in cultivated 
grounds, are ſufficient to ſatisfy their eaſy appetites, - 


T hey breed in great abundance, and lead their young to 
the pool the inſtant they are excluded,  _ ROD 
As their food is ſimple, ſo their fleſh is nouriſhing and 


. wholeſome. The ſwan was conſidered as a high delicacy 
among the ancients ; the gooſe was abſtained from as to- 
tally indigeſtible. Modern manners have inverted taſtes; 


the gooſe is now become the favourite; and the ſwan is ſel- 
dom brought to table unleſs for the purpoſes of oſtentation. 


But at all times the fleſh of the duck was in high eſteem; 
the ancients thought even more highly of it than we do. 
We are contented to eat it as a 1 they alſo conſi- 


dered it as a medicine; and Plutarch aſſures us, that Cato 


E kept his whole family in health, by feeding them with duck 
whenever they threatened to be out of order, - | 


No bird makes a more indifferent figure upon land, or a 


more beautiful one in the water, than the Swan, This fine 
bird has long been rendered domeſtie. The wild ſwan, 


though ſo ſtrongly reſembling this in colour and form, is 


: = a different bird ; for it js very difterently formed within. 


he wild ſwan is leſs: than the tame almoſt a fourth; for as 


the one weighs twenty pounds, the other only weighs ſixteen 
pounds and three quarters. The colour of the tame ſwan 


is all oer white; that of the wild bird is, along the bf 


we 


We 
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THE SWAN, GOOSE, 'BARNACLE, &c. 421 = 
nd the tips of the wings, of aſh- colour. But theſe are 
| ſight differences, compared to what are: found upon, diſ- 
ſection. N = d | 85 . 
This beautiful bird is as delicate in its appetites,” as ele- 
in its form. Its chief food is corn, bread, herbs - 
growing in the water, and roots and ſeeds, which are found 
near the margin. It prepares a neſt in ſome retired part of 
the bank, and chiefly where there is an iſlet in the ſtream. 
t is compoſed of water plants, long graſs, and ſticks, The 
wan lays ſeven or eight eggs, white, much larger than 
thoſe of a gooſe, with a hard ſhell, It ſits near two months 
before its young are excluded; which are aſh- coloured when 
they firſt leave the ſhell, and for ſome months after... 
All the ſtages of this bird's approach to maturity are flow,, 
and ſeem to mark its longevity, It is two months hatch-. 
ing; a year in growing to its proper ſize, The ſwan is ſaid 
to be remarkable for its longevity. A gooſe has been known 
to live an hundred years; and the ſwan, from its iuperior 
kze, and from its harder, firmer fleſh, may naturally be 
{ſuppoſed to live ſtill longer. Ds 
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Tux Goos, in its domeſtic ſtate, exhibits a variety of 
colours. The wild gooſe always retains the ſame marks: 
the whole upper part is aſh- coloured; the breaft and belly are 
of a dirty white; the bill is narrow at the baſe, and at the 
tip it is black; the legs are of a ſaffron colour, and the 


* 


claws black. | 

| The wild gooſe is ſuppoſed to breed in the northern parts 
of Europe; and, in the beginning of winter, to. deſcend , 
into more temperate regions. If they come to the ground 

by day, they range themſelves in a line, like cranes; 'and 
ſeem rather to have deſcended for reſt, than for other refreſh- 
ment, When they have ſat in this manner for an hour or 
two, I have heard one of them, with a loud long note, 
ſound a kind of charge, to which the reſt punQually at- 
tended, and they purſued their journey with renewed ala- 
crity, Their flight is very regularly arranged: they either 

go in a line a-breaſt, or in two lines, joining in an angle in 
the middle, 5 f 3 e 


= 


THE BARNACLE differs in ſome reſpects from both theſe; - 
being leſs than either, with a black bill, much ſhorter than 
either of the preceding, It is ſcarce neceſſary to combat the 
idle error of this bird's being bred from a ſhell ſticking to 
lhip's bottoms ;z it is well known to be - hatched from an 

; Ly Oy "+ - =» 


5 egg, in the ordinary manner, and to differ in very ſew par: 

Tue Brewr Goos is till eſs than the former, and tiot 

+ bigger than a Muſcovy duck, except that the body is longer, 
Tie head, neck, an oe of the breaſt, ate black; 
abaut the middle of the neck, on each fide,” are two ſmall 
ſpots or lines of white, which together appear like aTing, | | 


Tn Tau Dux is the moſt eaſily reared of all our do- 
meſtie animals. The wild duck differs, in many reſpects; 
from the tame; and in them there is ſtill greater variety 
| than among the domeſtic kinds, Of the tame duck there 
are not leſs than ten different ſorts; - and of the wild, 
HBriſſon reckons above twenty. The moſt obvious diſtinction 
between wild and tame ducks is in the colour of their feet; 
| | thoſe of the tame duck being black; thoſe of the wild duck 
i yellow. The difference between wild ducks among each 
other, ariſes as well from their fize as the nature of the 
place they feed in. Sea-ducks, which feed in the ſaltwater, 
and dive much, have a broad bill, bending upwards, a large 
hind toe, and a long blunt tail. Pond-ducks, which feed 
in plaſhes, have a ſtraight and narrow bill, a ſmall hind'toe 
and a ſharp pointed train, Fhe former are called, by out 
decoy-men, foreign ducks; the latter are ſuppoſed to be 
| natives of England, In this tribe, we may rank, as na- 
AB tives of our own European dominions, the Eider Duck, 
1 | which is double the ſize of a common duck, with a black 
TG bill; the Velvet Duck, not ſo large, and with a yellow bill; 
the Scoter, with a knob at the baſe of a yellow bill; the 
Tufted Duck, adorned with a thick creſt; the Scaup Duct, 
| lleſs than the common Duck, with the bill of a greyiſh blue 
N colour; the Golden Eye, with a large white ſpot at the cor- 
5 ners of the mouth, reſembling an eye; the Sheldrake, with 
A - _ the bill of a bright red, and ſwelling inte a knob z the 
| Mallard, which is the flock whence our tame breed has 
Lo probably been produced; the Pintail, with the two. mid- 
Ile feathers of the tail three inches longer than the reſt; 

: the Pochard, with the head and neck of a bright bay; the 
MNMiadgeon, with a lead-coloured bill, and the plumage of the 
back marked with narrow black and white undulated lines, 

put beſt known by its whiſtling ſound : laſtly, the Teal, 

which is the ſmalleſt of this kind, with the bill black, the 

| © head and upper part of the neck of a bright bay. Theſe 

; dare the moſt common birds of the duck kind among our- 


tribe, if he extends his view to the different quarters of the 
world? The moſt noted of the ſoreign tribe are, the MAuſ⸗ 
avy Duck, or, more properly ſpeaking, the Muſk Duck, ſo 
called from a ſuppoſed muſky ſmell, with naked ſkin round 
the eyes, and which is a native of Africa. The Hraſilian 
Duck, which is of the fize of à gooſe, all over black except 
the tips of the wings. The American Mod Duck, with a 
variety of beautiful colours, and a plume of feathers which 
falls from the back of the head like a friar's cowl. Theſe, 
and twenty others, might be added, were encreafing the 
prey of names the way to enlarge the ſphere of our com- 
benen oil bt3 3 7 4 Or e . 
All theſe live in the manner of our domeſtic ducks, 
keeping together in flocks in the winter, and flying in pairs 
in ſummer, bringing up their young by the water- ſide, and 
leading them to their food as ſoon as out of the ſhell, Their 
neſts are ufually. built among heath or ruſhes, not far from 
the water; and they lay twelve, fourteen, or more eggs 
before they ' fit ; yet this is not always their method; the 
dangers they continually encounter from their ſituation, 
ſometimes obliges them to change their manner of build- 
ing; and their awkward neſts are often ſeen exalted on the 
tops of trees. This muſt be a very great labour to per- 
form, as the duck's bill is but ill-formed for building a 
neſt, and giving the materials of which it is compoſed a 
ſufficient ſtability to ſtand the weather. The neſt, whether 
high or low, is generally compoſed of the longeſt graſs, 
mixed with heath, and is lined within with the bird's own 
feathers, The eider duck is particularly remarkable for the 
warmth of its neſt, This bird, which, as was ſaid, is 
above twice as large as the common duck, and reſides in 
the colder climates, lays from fix to eight eggs, making her 
neſt among the rocks or the plants along the ſea-ſhore. The 
external materials of the neſt are ſuch as are in common with 
the reſt of the kind; but the inſide lining, on which the 
eggs are immediately depoſited, is at once the ſofteſt, warmeſt, 
and the lighteſt ſubſtance with which we are acquainted. 
This is no other than the inſide down which covers the 
breaſt of the bird in the breeding ſeaſon, This the female 
plucks off with her bill, in order to line the inſide of her 
neſt, The natives watch the place where ſhe begins to 
build, and ſuffering her to lay, take away both the eggs 
and the neſt, The duck, however, not diſcouraged by the 
firſt diſappointment, builds and lays in the fame place a 
1 KS ſecond 
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ſecond time, and this they in the ſame manner take away 
the third time ſbe builds, but the drake muſt ſupply- the 


down from his breaſt to line theneſt with: and, if this be 
robbed, they both forſake the place, and breed there ng 
more. This down the natives take care to ſeparate ſtbm 


tthe dirt and moſs with which it is mixed; and, though no 


people ſtand in more need of a» warm covering than them. 
ſelves, yet their neceſſities compel] them to- ſell it to the 
more indolent and luxurious inhabitants of the ſouth, for 
brandy and tobac q.... 8 

As theſe animals poſſeſs the faculties of flying and ſwims 
ming, ſo they are in general birds of paſſage, and it is moſt pro- 


bable perform their journies acroſs the ocean as well on the was 


ter as in the air. Thoſe that migrate to this country, on the 
apptoach of winter, are ſeldom found fo well taſted or ſo 
fat as the fowls that continue with us the year round: their 
fleſh- is often lean, and ſtill oftener;faſhy ; which flavour it 
has probably contracted in the journey, as their food in the 
lakes of Lapland, whence they deſcend, is generally of the 
inſect kind. "78s | 22 "334 $,4 4:4 nate cont 

As ſoon as they arrive among us, they are generally ſeen 
flying in flocks to make a ſurvey of thoſe lakes where they 
intend to take up their reſidence for the winter. Lakes, 


with a marſh on one fide, and a wood on the other, are ſel- 
dom without vaſt quantities of wild fowl. The greateſt 


quantities are taken in decoys ; which, though well known 


near London, are yet untried in the remoter parts of the 


country. The manner of making and managing a decoy is 


as follows | Ms ; | Sh 
A place is to be choſen for this purpoſe far remote from 


* * 


the common highway, and all noiſe of people. When the 


place is choſen, the pool, if poſſible, is to be planted round 
with willows, unleſs a wood anſwers the purpoſe of ſhading 


it on every fide, On the ſouth and- north fide of this pool 
are two, three,. or four ditches or channels, made broad to- 


wards the pool, and growing narrower till they end in a 
point. theſe channels are to be covered over with nets, 
ſupported by hooped ſticks. bending from one fide to the 
other; ſo that they form a vault or arch growing narrower 
and narrower to the point, where it is terminated- by a-tun- 


nel- net, like that in which fiſh are caught in weirs. Along 
the banks of theſe channels ſo netted over, which are called 
pipes, many hedges are made of reeds ſlanting to the edge of 
the channel, the acute angles to the ſide next the pool. The 
Whole 2pparatus alſo is to be hidden from the pool by a "owe 


of reeds along the margins behind which the fowler mar. 

nages his operations, The place being fitted in this man- 
ner, the fowler is to provide himſelf. with a number of wild 
ducks made tame, which are called decoys. Theſe are al- 
ways to be fed at the mouth or entrance of the pipe, and to 

1 be accuſtomed. to come at a whiſtltee . 

m- As ſoon as the evening is ſet in, the decay riſes, as they 

the term it, and the wild fowl feed during the night. If the 

for evening be ſtill, the noiſe of their wings, during their flight, 

6 is heard at a very great diſtance,” and produces no . 2's 
ſenſation, |. The fowler, when he finds a fit opportunity, 
and ſees his decoy covered with fowl, walks about the pool 
and obſerves into what pipe the birds gathered in the pool 
may be enticed or driven. Then caſting hemp-ſeeg, or 
ſome ſuch ſeed as will float on the ſurface of the water, at 
the entrance and up along the pipe, he whiſtles to his decoy 
ducks, who inſtantly obey the ſummons, and come to the 
entrance of the pipe, in hopes of being fed as uſual, Tli- 
ther alſo they are followed by a whole flock of wild ones, 
who little ſulgect the danger preparing againſt them, The 
wild ducks, therefore, purſuing the decoy ducks, are led 
into the broad mouth of the channel or pipe, nor have the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of tha man who keeps hidden behind one of 
the hedges, When they have got up the pipe, however, 
finding it grow more and more narrow, they begin to ſuſ- 

pect danger, and would return back; but they are now pre- 
yented by the man, who ſhews himſelf at the broad end be- 
low. Thither, therefore, they dare not return; and riſe 
they may not, as they are kept by the net above from aſ- 
cending. The only way left them, therefore, 1s the nar- 

_ row-funnelled net at the bottom; into this they fly, and 
there they are taken, | | „ 4 

It often happens, however, that the wild fowl are in ſuch 
a tate of ſleepineſs or dozing, that they will not follow the 
decoy ducks. Uſe is then generally made of a dog who is 
taught his leſſon. He paſſes backward and forward between 
the reed-hedges, in which there are little holes, both for the 
decoy man to ſee, and for the little dog to paſs through. 
This attracts the eye of the wild fowl; who, prompted by 
curioſity, advance towards this little animal, While he all 
the time keeps playing among the reeds, nearer and nearer 
the funnel, till they follow him too far to recede. Some- 
times the dog will not attract their attention till a red hand- 
kerchief, or ſomething very ſingular, be put aboũt him. 

The decoy ducks never enter the funnel- net with the Is 

ing 
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being taught to diye under water as ſoon as" the reſt'are) 
driven in. e er EO oe 


To this manner of taking wild fowl in England, I win 
ſubjoin another ſtil] more extraordinary, frequently practiſed 
in China. Whenever the fowler ſees a number of ducks 
ſettled in any particular plaſh of water, he ſends off two or 
three gourds to float among them. Theſe gourds reſemble 
our pompions; but, being made hollow, they ſwim on the 
| ſurface of the water; and on 6ne pool there may ſometimes 
| - be ſeeri twenty or thirty of - theſe gourds floating together 
| The fowl at firſt are a little ſhy of coming hear tho z but 
by degrees they come nearer; and as' all birds at laft grow 
familiar with a ſcare-crow, the ducks gather about theſe, 
| and amuſe themſelyes by whetting their bills gainſt them, 
| When the birds are as familiar with the gourds as the fowler 
| could wiſh, he then prepares to deceive them in good earneſt, 
He hollows out one of theſe gourds large enough to put his 
head in; and, making holes to breathe and ſee through, he 
claps it on his head. Thus accoutred, he wades lowly into 
the water, kceping his body under, and nothing but his head 
in the gourd above the ſurface ; and in that manner moves 
imperceptibly towards the fowls, who ſuſpect no danger, 
At laſt, however, he fairly gets in among them; while they, 
having been long uſed to ſee gourds, take not the-leaſt 
fright while the enemy is in the very midſt of them; and an 
in{tdious enemy he is; for ever as he approaches a fowl, he 
j ſeizes it by the legs, and draws it in a jerk under water, 
| There he faſtens it under his girdle, and goes to the next, 

till he has thus loaded himſelf with as many as he can carry 
away. When he has got his quantity, without ever at- 
tempting to diſturb the reſt of the fowls on the pool, he 
ſlowly moves off again; and in this manner pays the flock 
three or four viſits in a day, Of all the various artifices for 
catching fowl, this ſeems likely to be attended with the 
_ greateſt ſucceſs, as it is the moſt practiſed in China,” 
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Or THE KinG-FrisHeR.] I will conclude this hiſtory of 
birds, with one that ſeems to unite in itſelf ſomewhat of every 
claſs preceding.” .. \ © WL aa ae 

The king-tfſher is not much larger than a ſwallow; its 
ſhape is clumſy; the legs diſproportionably ſmall, and the 
bill diſproportionably long; it is two inches from the baſe 
to the tip; the upper chap black, and the lower yellow; 
but the colours of this bird atone for its inelegant form; the 
crown of the head and the coverts of the wings are * wo 
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| THE KING-FISHER, 47 
blackiſh green, ſpotted with bright azure; the back and tail 
are of the moſt reſplendent azure; the whole under fide of 
the body is orange coloured; a broad mark of the ſame 

es from the bill beyond the eyes; beyond that is a large 
white ſpot: the tail is ſhort, and conſiſts of twelve feathers 
of a rich deep blue; the feet are of a reddiſh yellow, and 
the three joints of the outmoſt toe adhere to the middle toe, 
while the inner toe adheres only by one. 1 

From the diminutive ſize, the eter ſhort legs, and the 
beautiful colours of this bird, no perſon would ſuppoſe it 
one of the moſt rapacious little animals that ſkims the deep. 
Yet it is for ever on the wing, and feeds on fiſh, which it 
takes in ſurpriſing quantities, when we conſider its ſize and 
figure. It-chiefly frequents the banks of rivers, and takes 
its prey after the manner of the oſprey, balancing itſelf at 
a certain diſtange above the water for a conſiderable ſpace, 
then darting into the deep, and ſeizing the fiſh with inevi- 
table certainty, While it remains ſuſpended in the air, in a 
bright day, the plumage exhibits a beautiful variety of the 
moſt dazzling and brilliant colours. 5 

The king- fiſner builds its neſt by the river-ſide in a hole 
which it burrows out itſelf, or in the deſerted hole of a rat. 
In theſe holes, which, from the remains of fiſh brought 
there, are very fœtid, the king - fiſher is often found with 
from five eggs to nine. There the female continues to 
hatch even though diſturbed; and though the neſt be robbed, 
ſhe will again return and lay there. The male, whoſe fide. 
lity exceeds even that of the turtle, brings her large provi- . 
ſions of fiſh while ſhe is thus employed; and ſhe, contrary 
to moſt other birds, is found plump and fat at that ſeaſon, 

The ancients have had their fables concerning this bird, 
and ſo have the modern vulgar, It is an opinion on 
received among them, that the fleſh of the king-fiſher will 
not corrupt, and that it will even baniſh all vermin. This 
has no better foundation than that which is ſaid of its always 
pointing, when hung up dead, with its breaft to the north. 
The only truth which can be affirmed of this bird when 
killed is, that its fleſh is utterly unfit to be eaten ; while its 
beautiful plumage preſerves its luſtre longer than that of any 
other bird we know, ; Sh | 
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Of Fiſhes in general. Of Cetaceous Fiſbes.— I he . ball. T | 


— 


" Sword Fiſh.—-The Narwhale, or Unicorn.—The, Spermacet; 


Whale. —The Dolphin. —Grampus, Porpeſſe, S. 


18 HE number of .fiſh to which we have given names, 
| and with the figure of which at leaſt we are a little 
acquainted, is, according to Linnæus, above four hundred. 
The majority of theſe are. confined. to the ſea, and would 
expire in the freſh water, though there are a few Which an- 


nually ſwim up the rivers, to depolit.thejr ſpawn. 


The chief inſtrumentg of a fiſh's motion are, che fins, 


which in ſome fiſh are mote numerous than in others. The 


fiſh, in a ſtate of repoſe, ſpreads all its fins, and ſeems to 


reſt upon its pectoral * and ventral 11 fins near the bottom: 


if the fiſh folds up, for it has the power of folding, either of 
its pectoral fins, it inclines to the ſame fide ;. folding the 
right pectoral fin, the fiſh inclines to the right ſide; folding 


the left fin, it inclines to that fide in turn. When the fiſh 


deſires to have a retrograde motion, ſtriking with the pecto- 
ral fins, in a contrary direction, effectually produces it, If 
the fiſh deſires to turn, a blow from the tail ſends it about; 
but if the tail ſtrikes both ways, then the motion is pro- 
greſſive. In purſuance of theſe obſervations, if the dorſal f 
and ventral fins be cut off, the fiſh reels to the right and. left, 

and endeavours to ſupply its loſs by keeping the reſt of its 
fins in conſtant employment. If the right pectoral fin be 
cut off, the fiſh leans to that ſide; if. the ventral.fin on the 
ſame fide be cut away, then it loſes its equilibrium entirely, 


When the tail is cut off, the fiſh loſes all motion, and gives 
itſelf up to where the water impels it. \ 


The ſenſes of fiſhes are remarkably imperfect, 2nd, in- 


_ deed, that of ſight is almoſt the only one which, in general, 
they may be truly ſaid to poſſeſs. But this, is, in ſome de- 
gree, compenſated by their aſtoniſhing longevity, ſeveral ſpe- 


cies being known to live for more than an hundred years. 
Their longevity is ſtill exceeded by their ſingular fecun- 
dity ; for à ſingle cod, for inſtance, produces at a birth, as 
many young ones as there are inhabitants in all Great-Bri- 
tain, above nine millions, The flounder produces at once 
above a million, and the mackarel five hundred thouſand. 
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| OF” EETACEOUS FISHES, oy. - 
The ſpawn'continues in its egg ſtate in ſome fiſhes longer 

than in others, and this generally in proportion to their ſize- 
The young of the ſalmon continues in egg from December 

to April; the carp, three weeks, and the little gold-fiſn, 
from China; is produced ſtill quicker. The young ſpawn 
zre the prey of all the inhabitants of the water, even of their 


own parents, and ſcarcely one in a thouſand eſeapes the 


numerous perils of its youth. 


Such is the general picture of theſe heedleſs and hungry 
creatures z but there are ſome in this claſs, living in the 
waters, that are poſſeſſed of finer organs and higher ſenſa- 
tions; that have all the tenderneſs of birds or quadru- 
peds for their young; that nurſe them with conſtant care, 
and protect them from every injury. Of this (claſs are the 
Cetaceous tribe, or the fiſhes of the whale kind. There ate 
others, though not capable of nurſing their young, yet that 
bring them alive into the world, and defend them with cou- 
rage and activity. Theſe are the Cartilaginous kinds, or 
thoſe who have griſtles inſtead of bones. But the fierce 
unmindful tribe we have been deſcribing, that leave their 
ſpawn without any protection, are called the Spinous or bony 


kinds, from their bones reſembling the ſharpneſs of thorns. - 


Or CxrAckous Kune, This tribe is compoſed of 
the Male and its varieties, of the Cachalot, the Dolphin, the 
Grampus, and the Porpeſſe. All theſe reſemble quadrupeds 


in their internal ſtructure, and in ſome of their appetites and 


affections. Like quadrupeds, they have lungs, a midriff, 
a ſtomach, inteſtines, liver, ſpleen, bladder, and parts of 
generation; their heart alſo reſembles that of quadrupeds, 
with its partitions cloſed up as in them, and driving red and 
warm blood in circulation through the body; and to keep 
theſe parts warm, the whole kind are alfo covered between 
the ſkin and the muſcles with a thick coat of fat or blubber. 
As theſe animals breathe the air, it is obvious that they 


| cannot bear to be any long time under water. They are 


conſtrained, therefore, every two or three minutes, to come 
up to the ſurface to take breath, as well as to ſpout out 
through their noſtril, for they have but one, that water 


wich they ſucked in while gaping for their prey. 


But it is in the circumſtances in which they continue their 
kind, that theſe animals ſhew an eminent ſuperiority. Other 
hſh depoſit their ſpawn, and leave the ſucceſs to accident: 
theſe never produce above one young, or two at the moſt; 
and this the female ſuckles entirely in the manner of qua- 
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upon herrings. 


drupeds, are very red and tough. | 
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drupeds, her breaſts being placed, as in the human 


3 
kind; 


above the navel, Their tails alſo are different from thoſe of 


all other fiſh : they are placed ſo as to lie flat on the ſur- 
face of the water; while the other kinds have them, as we 
every day ſee, upright or edgeways. This flat poſition of 
the tail enables them to force themſelves ſyddenly to the 
ſurface of the water to breathe, which they are continually | 
conſtrained to do. a; 7, alia arrows. 
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TAI R WAL E. Of the whale, properly fo called, 


there are no leſs than ſeven different kinds; all diſtinguiſhed 
from each other by their external figure, or-internal confor- 
mation, The Great Greenland Whale, without a back-fin, 


and black on the back; the Iceland Whale, without a'back- 
fin, and whitiſh on the back; the New ＋ ny Whale, 
with a hump on the back; the Whale with 


x humps on 
the back ; the Fin-fiſh, with a fin on the back near the tail; 
the Pike-headed Whale, and the Round-lipped Whale, All 
theſe differ from each other in- figure, as their names obyi- 


ouſly imply, They differ alfo ſomewhat in their manner of 
living; the fin-fiſh having a larger ſwallow than the reſt ; 


being more active, ſlender, and fierce, and living chiefly 


The Great Greenland Whale is the fiſh, for taking which 
there are ſuch preparations made in different parts of Eu- 
rope. It is a large heavy animal, and the head alone makes 


a third of its bulk. It is uſually found from ſixty to ſe- 


venty feet long. The fins on each {ide are from five to 
eight feet, compoſed of bones and muſcles, and ſufficiently 


ſtrong to give the great maſs of body which they move, 


ſpeed, and activity. The tail is about twenty-four feet 
broad; and, when the fiſh lies on one fide, its blow is tre- 
mendous. The ſkin is ſmooth aud black, and, in ſome 
places, marbled with white and yellow; which, running 
over the ſurface, has a very beautiful effect. ge. 
The outward or ſcarf ſkin of the whale is no: thicker than 
parchment; but this removed, the real ſkin appears, of 
about an inch thick, and covering the fat or blubber that lies 


beneath: this is from eight to twelve inches in thickneſs; 


and is, when the fiſh is in health, of a beautiful yellow. 
The muſcles lie beneath; and theſe, like the fleſh of qua- 


The cleft of the mouth is above twenty feet long; which 
is near one third of the animal's whole length; and the upper 
jaw is furniſhed with barbs, that lie, like the pipes of an or- 
gan, the greateſt in the middle, and the ſmalleſt on the * 
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. a year; durin 


er twenty-four, barrels of blubber ; from that time forward 


Theſe compoſe, the whale-bone, the longeſt ſpars of which 


rie found. to be not lefs than eighteen feet. The tongue is 


almoſt immoveably fixed to the lower jaw, ſeeming one great 
lump of fat; and, in fact, it fills ſeveral hogſheads with - 
þlubber.- The g 7 are not larger than thoſe of an ox; and 
when the cryſtalline humour is dried, it does not appear 
larger than a pea. They are placed towards the back of the 
head, being the moſt convenient ſituation for enabling them 
to ſee both before and behind; as alſo to ſee over them, 
where their food is principally found. They are guarded by 
eye-lids and eye-laſhes, as in quadrupeds; and they ſeem 
to be very e VVV Ls 
Nor is their ſenſe of hearing in leſs perfection; for they 
are warned, at . 7 diſtances, of any danger preparing 
againſt them, We have already obſerved, that the ſub- 
ſtance, called whalebone, is taken from the upper jaw of 
the animal, and is very different from the real bones of the / 
whale, The real bones are hard, like thoſe of great land 
animals, are very porous, and filled with marrow. Two 
great ſtrong bones ſuſtain the under lip, lying againſt each 
other in the ſhape of an half- moon: ſome of theſe are 
twenty feet long; they are ſeen in ſeveral gardens ſet up 
againſt each other, and are uſually: miſtaken for the ribs. 
The fidelity of theſe animals to each other exceeds what- 
ever we are told of even the conſtancy of birds. Some fiſhers, 
as Anderſon informs us, having ſtruck one of two whales, 
a male and a female, that were in company together, the 
wounded fiſh made a long and terrible teſiſtance: it ſtruck 
down a boat with three men in it, with a ſingle blow of the 
tail, by which all went to the bottom. The other. ſtil] at- 
tended its companion, and lent it every aſſiſtance; till, at 
laſt, the fiſh that was ſtruck, ſunk under the number of its 
wounds; while, its faithful affociate, diſdaining to ſurvive 
the loſs, with great bellowing, ftretched itſelf upon the dead 
hſh, and ſhared his fate, 2 „ 
The whale goes with young nine or ten months, and is 
then fatter than uſual, particularly when near the time of 
bringing forth; The young ones continue at the breaſt for 
which time they are called by the ſailors 
Hort- heads. They are then extremely fat, and yield above 
fifty barrels of blubber. The mother, at the ſame time, is 
equally lean and emaciated. At the age of two years they 


| are called „unte, as they do not thrive much immediately 


after quitting the breaſt: they then yield ſcarce above twenty, 


they 
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they are called feull-fi „ and their age is wholly unknowz. 


The food of the whale is a ſmall infe& which is ſeen float. 
ing in thoſe ſeas, and which Linnæus terms the Medufa, 


"Theſe inſets are black, and of the ſize of a ſmall bean, 


and are ſometimes ſeen floating in cluſters on the ſtirface of 


the water. They are of a round form, Iike ſnails in à box, 


but they have wings, which are ſo tender that it is ſcarce 
poſſible to touch them without breaking, Theſe, however, 
ſerve rather for fwimming than flying, They have the taſte 
of raw muſcles, and have the ſmell of burnt ſugar. "Tnof. 
fenſive as the whale is, it is not without enemies. There is 
a ſmal] animal, of the ſhell-fiſh kind, called the Whale. 


louſe, that ſticks to its body, as we ſee ſhells ſticking to the 


foul bottom of a ſhip. This infinuates itſelf chiefly under 
the fins; and whatever /efforts the great animal makes, it 
ſtill keeps its hold, and lives upon the fat, which it is pro- 
vided with inſtruments to arrive at. e Wife 

The ſword-fiſh, however, is the whale's moſt terrible 


enemy. At the fight of this little animal,” ſays Ander- 


ſon, the whale ſeems agitated in an extraordinary man- 
« ner; Jeaping from the water as if with affright : where. 


'< ever it appears, the whale perceives it at a diſtance, and 


« flies from it in the oppoſite direction. I have been my- 


"cc ſelf,” continues he, „ a ſpectator of their terrible en- 
* counter. The whale has no inſtrument of defence ex- 
“ cept the tail; with that it endeavours to ſtrike the enemy; 


ic and a ſingle blow taking place, would effeQually deſtroy 
« its adveriary : but the ſword-fiſh is as active as the other 


« js ſtrong, and eaſily avoids the ſtroke; then bounding 


« into the air, it falls upon its enemy, and endeavours not 


« to pierce with its pointed beak, but to cut with its toothed 
„ edges, The ſea all about is ſoon dyed with blood, pro- 


« ceeding from the wounds of the whale; while the enorm- 
« ous animal vainly endeavours to reach its invader, and 
&« ſtrikes with its tail againſt the ſurface of the water, mak- 
ce ing a report at each blow louder than the noiſe of a can- 

. ” | ; | . 
„men,, | 5 1 

There is ſtill another and more powerful enemy called, 


by the fiſhermen of New England, the killer. This is it- 


ſelf a cetaceous animal, armed with ſtrong and powerful 
teeth. A number of theſe are ſaid to ſurround the Whale, in 


the ſame manner as dogs get round a bull. Some attack it 
with their teeth behind; others attempt it before; until, at 


laſt, the great animal is torn down, and its tongue is ſaid to 


be the only part they devour when they have made it their 
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prey. They ars ſaid to be of ſuch great ſtrength, that one 
of them alone was known to ſtop a dead whale that ſeveral 
boats were towing along, and drag it from among them to 
de dottoß ee ee ee of: GARE» 9 Iva 
But of all the enemies of theſe enormous fiſhes, man is 
the greateft : he alone deſtroys more in a year than the reſt 
in an age, and actually has thinned their numbers in that 
part of the world where they are chiefly ſought. For the 
purpoſe of ' whale fiſhing a number of large veſſels are fitted 
out annually from different parts of Europe, and are ſtored 
with ſix months proviſion. When arrived at the part where 
the whales are expected to paſs to the ſouthward, they al- 
ways keep their ſails ſet, and a failor is placed at the maſt- 
head, to give information when he ſpies a 'whale. © As ſoon 
s he diſcovers one, the whole crew are inftantly in employ- 
ment: they fit out their boats, and row, away to where the 
whale was ſeen, The harpooner, who is to ſtrike the fiſhy 
ſtands at the prow of the boat, with an harpoon or javelin in 
bis hand, five or ſix feet long, pointed with Neel like the 
barb of an arrow, of a triangular ſhape; As this perſon's _ 
place is that of the greateſt dexterity, ſo alſo it is of the 
greateſt danger: the whale ſometimes overturns the boat 
with a blow of its tail, andſometimes drives againft it with 
fury, In general, however, the animal ſeems to ſleep on 
the ſurface of the water; while the boat approaching, the 
harpooner ſtands aloft, and, with his harpoęn tied” to a 
cord of ſeveral hundred fathom length, "darts it into the 
animal, and then rows as faft as poſſible away. It is ſome” 
time before the whale ſeems to feel the blow; the inſtrument 
has uſually pierced no deeper than, the fat, and that being 
inſenſible, the animal continues for a while motionleſs ; but 
ſoon rouzed from its ſeeming lethargy, as the ſhaft continues 
to pierce deeper and deeper into the muſcular fleſh, it flies off 
with amazing rapidity. In the mean time, the harpoon 
licks in its ſide; while the rope, which is coiled up in the 
boat, and runs upon a ſwivel, lengthens as the whale re- © 
cedes, but ſtill ſhews the part of the deep to which it has re- 
treated, The cord is coiled up with great care; for ſuch is 
the rapidity with which it runs off, that if it was but the 
laſt checked, as it yields with the animal's retreat, it would 
infallibly overſet the boat, and the ctew would go to the bor- 
tom, It ſometimes happens alſo, that the rapidity with ' 
which it runs over the fwivel at the edge of the boar, heats” 
it, and it would infallibly take fire, did not a man ſtand con- 
tinualſy with a wet mop in his hand, to cool the ſwivel as 
8 e F F : * the 


| the cord runs. The whale: having dived 0.2 confiderabjo 


thing but the bones. 


depth, remains at the bottom, ſometimes for near half. an 
hour, with the harpoon in its body, and then. riſes to take 
breath, expecting the danger to be over: but the inſtant it ap. 
pears, they are all with their boats ready to receive it, and 
fling their harpoons into its body: the animal again dives | 
and again riſes, while they repeat their blows, The ſhi 
follows in full fail, like all the reſt, never lofing ſight of the 
boats, and ready to lend them aſſiſtance; the whole: ocean 
ſeems dyed in blood. Thus they renew their attack, till 
the whale begins to be quite enfeebled and ſpent, when 
they plunge their longer ſpears, into various parts of its 


body, and the enormous animal expires. When it is dead, | 
to preyent it from ſinking, they tie it with a ſtrong iron 


chain to the fide of the boat, and either cut it up in pieces, 
and carry it home in that manner, or extract the oil from 
the dlubber en hip: h arꝶrrltl .... Ee hs, 
The fleſh of this animal is a dainty to ſome nations; and 
the ſavages of Greenland, as well as thoſe near the ſouth 
pole, are fond of it to diſtraction. They eat the fleſh, and 
drink the oil, which is a firſt - rate delicacy, The finding a 
dead whale is an adventure conſidered among the fortunate 
circumſtances of their wretched lives. They make their 
abode beſide it; and ſeldom remove till they have left no- 


TuE NARWHAL, QR SEA-UNICORN. is. not fo large 


as the whale, not being above ſixty feet long. Its body is 
flenderer than that of the whale, and its fat not in ſo great 


abundance, But this great animal is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from all others of the deep by its tooth or teeth, which ſtand- 
pointing directly forward from the upper jaw, and are from 


nine to fourteen feet long. In all the variety of weapons with 
which Nature has armed her various tribes, there is not one 


ſo large or ſo formidable as this. This terrible weapon is ge- 
nerally found ſingle ; and ſome are of opinion that the ani- 


mal is furniſhed with but one by nature; but there is at 


; preſent the ſkull of a narwhal at the Stadthouſe at Amiter- 
dam with two teeth, The tooth, or, as ſome are pleaſed to 


call it, the horn of the narwhal, is as ſtraight as an arrow, 
about the thickneſs of the ſmall of a man's leg, wreathed in 
the manner we ſometimes ſee twiſted bars of iron; it tapers 
to a ſharp point; and is whiter, heavier, and harder than 
ivory. It is generally ſeem to ſpring from the left ſide of 


the head directly forward in a ſtraight line with the body J 


. 
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and its root enters into the ſocket above a foot and an half. 


Notwithſtanding its appointments for combat, theſe long 


and pointed tuſks, amazing ſtrength, and unmatchable ce- 
rity, the narwhal is one of the moſt harmleſs and peaceful 
inhabitants of the ocean. It is ſeen conſtantly, and inoffen- 
ſyely ſporting among the other great monſters of the deep, 
zo way attempting to injure them, but pleaſed in their com- 
any, The Greenlanders call: the narwhal the fore-runner 
of the whale ; for wherever it is ſeep, the whale is ſhortly 
after ſure to follow. This may ariſe as well from the natural 
paſſion for ſociety in theſe animals, as from both living upon 
the ſame food, which are the inſets deſcribed in the pre- 


ceding chapter. Theſe powerful fiſhes make war upon no 


other living creature; and, though furniſhed with inſttru- 
ments to ſpread general deſtruction, are as innocent and as 
peaceful as a drove of oxen. The narwhal is much ſwifter 
than the whale, and would never be taken by the. fiſherman 
but for thoſe very tuſks, which at firſt appear to be its prin- 
cipal defence. Theſe animals, are always ſeen in herds of 
ſeveral at a time; and whenever they are attacked, they 
crowd together in ſuch a manner, that they are mutually em-. 
barraſſed by their tuſks., By theſe they are often locked to- 
gether, and are prevented from finking to the bottom. It 


ſeldom happens, therefore, but the fiſhermen make ſure of 


one or two of the hindmoſt, Which very well 


reward their 
trouble, | I 


1 


TE CACHALOT, OR SPERMACETE. WHALE, has ſe- 
yeral teeth in the under jaw, but none in the upper. As 
there are no leſs than ſeven diſtinctions among whales, 
ſo alſo there are the ſame number of diſtinctions in the tribe 
we are deſcribing, This tribe is not of ſuch enormous 
ize as the whale, properly ſo called, not being above ſixty 
feet long and ſixteen feet high. Ig conſequence of their 
being more ſlender, they are much more active than the 
common whale; they remain a longer time at the bottom, and 
afford a ſmaller quantity of oil. As in the common whale 
the head was ſeen to make a third part of its bulk, ſo in 
this ſpecies the head is ſo. large as to make one half of the 
whole, The cachelot is as deftrutive among leſſer 
hlhes as the whale is harmleſs ; and can at one gulp ſwallow 
a thoal of fiſhes down its enormous gullet. . Linnzus tells 
us that this fiſh purſues and terrifies the dolphins and por- 
pefles ſo much, as often to drive them on ſhore, ' __ 
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9 But, how formidable ſoever this fiſh may be to its fel. 
lows of the deep, it is by far the moſt valuable, and the 


moſt ſought after by man, as it contains two very precious 
drugs, ſpermaceti and ambergriſe, the whole oil of the fh 


is very eaſily convertible into ſpermaceti. This is performed 


by boiling it with a lea of pot-aſh, and hardening it in the 
manner of ſoap. Candles are now made of it, which arc 


. * > 


As to the ambergriſe which is ſometimes found in this 
whale, it was long. conſidered as a ſubſtance found floating 


on the ſurface of the ſea; but time, that reveals the ſecrets 
of the mercenary, has diſcovered that it chiefly belongs to 
this animal. Th | 

to the former ſubſtance, ſeems more juſtly to belong to this; 


e name, which has been improperly given 


for the ambergriſe is found in the place where the ſeminal 


_ - veſſels are uſually ſituated in other animals. It is found in 
a bag of three or four feet long, in round lumps, from one 


to twenty pounds weight, floating in a fluid rather thinner 


than oil, and of a yellowiſh colour. There are never ſeen 


more than four at a time in one. of theſe bags; and that 
which weighed twenty pounds, and which Was the largeſt 


ever ſeen, was found ſingle. Theſe balls of ambergriſe are 
not found in all fiſhes of this kind, but chiefly in the oldeſt 
and ſtrongeſt, W eee 


Tu Derr, THE GRAurus, AND THE PORPESSE,] 
All theſe fiſh have teeth both in the upper and the lower 
jaw, and are much leſs than the whale, The grampus, 


which is the largeſt, never exceeds twenty feet. It may 


alſo be diſtinguiſhed by the flatneſs of its head, which re- 
ſembles a boat turned upſide down. The porpeſſe reſembles 


the grampus in moſt things, it is ſeldom above eight feet 


long; its ſnout alſo more reſembles that of an hog. The 


dolphin has a ſtrong reſemblance to the porpeſſe, except 
that its ſnout is longer and more pointed, They have all 


fins on the back; they all have heads very large, like the 
reſt of the whale kind; and reſemble each other in their ap- 
petites, their manners, and conformations ; being equally 
voracious, active, and roving. „ 
The great agility of theſe animals prevents their often 
being taken. They ſeldom remain a moment above water; 


ſometimes, indeed, their too eager purſuits expoſe them to 


danger; and a ſhoal of herrings often allures them out of 
their depth. In ſuch a caſe, the hungry animal continues 
N a ; ©» ; go 5 Lk 1 + * 3 80 
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to lounder in the ſhallows till knocked on the head, or till 
the retiring tide ſeaſonably comes to its relief. But all this 
tribe, and the dolphin in particular, are not leſs ſwift than 
deſtructive. No fiſh could eſcape them, but from the awk- 
ward poſition of the mouth, which is placed in a manner 
under the head: yet, even with theſe diſadvantages, their 
depredations are ſo great, that they have been juſtly ſtiled the 
plunderers of the deep. VVV oy 
As for the reſt, we are told, that theſe animals go with 
young ten months; that, like-the whale, they ſeldom bring 
forth above one at a time, and that in the midſt of ſummer: 
that they live to a conſiderable age; though ſome ſay not 
above twenty-five or thirty years; and they fleep with the 
ſnout above water, As „ ee 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of Cartilaginous Fiſhes in general. Of the Shark kind. - Of 
the Ray kind. The Skate.—The Thornback.—AManner. 0 
Fee for them. The rough Ray. — The Fire-flare.— The 

Torpedo. The Lamprey.— The Sturgeon. —The I/mglaſs- 
fiſh.—The Sun-fiſh —The Fiſhing-frog.—The Lump-fiſh. — 
The Sea-ſnail.— The. Pipe. fiſp. —The Hippocampus. — The 
Sea-orb, — The Sea- hedge- hog.— The Galley- P. 


TH E firſt great diſtinAion which the cartilaginous tribe 
of fiſhes exhibit is, in having cartilages or griſtles in- 
ſtead of bones. The fize of all fiſhes encreaſes with age; 
but from the pliancy of the bones in this tribe, they ſeem to 
have no bounds placed to their dimenſions: and it is ſup- 
poſed that they grow larger every day till they die. . 
Cartilaginous fiſhes unite the principal properties of both _ 
the other claſſes in their conformation: like the cetaceous 
tribes, they have organs of hearing, and lungs; like the 
ſpinous kinds, they have gills, and an heart without a 
partition, „ 3 33 8 | 
From this ſtruQure of their gills, theſe animals are enabled 
to live a longer time out of water than other fiſhes: The 
' cartilaginous ſhark, or ray, live ſome hours after they are 
taken; while the ſpinous herring or mackare] expire a few 
minutes after they are brought on ſhore. Some of this claſs 
bring forth their young alive; and ſome bring forth eggs, 
which are afterwards brought to maturity. In all, how- 
ever, the manner of geſtation is nearly the ſame; for upon 
illeEtion, it is ever found, that the young, while in 
5 / 1 the 
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the body, continue in the egg till a very little time before 


they are excluded: theſe eggs they may properly be faid t | 


hatch within their body; and as ſoon as their young = | 
the ſhell, they begin to quit the womb allo, 


Or THE SHARK KIND.] Of all the inhabitants of the 
deep, thoſe of the ſhark kind are the fierceſt and the moſt 
voracious. Ne or n „ 
TRE WHITE SHARK is ſometimes ſeen to rank even 
among whales for magnitude; and is found from twenty te 
thirty feet long. Some aſſert that they have ſeen them of 
four thouſand pound weight ; and we are told articularly 
of one, that had a human corpſe in his belly, The head is 
large, and ſomewhat flatted ; the ſnout long andthe eyes 
large. The mouth is enormouſly wide; as is the throat, 
and capable of ſwallowing a man with great eaſe. But its 
furniture of teeth is ſtill more terrible. Of theſe there are 
ſix rows, extremely hard, ſharp- pointed, and of a wedge- 
like figure. It is aſſerted that there are ſeventy-two in each 
jaw, which make one hundred and forty-four in the whole; 
yet others think that their number is uncertain ; and that, in 
proportion as the animal grows older, theſe terrible inſttu- 
ments of deſtruction are found to encreaſe. With theſe the 
jaws both above and below appear planted all over; but the | 
animal has a power of erecting or depreſſing them at plea- 
ſure. When the ſhark is at reſt, they lie quite flat in his 
mouth; but when he prepares to ſeize his prey, he erects 
all this dreadful apparatus, by the help of a ſet of muſcles 
that join them to the jaw; and the animal he ſeizes, dies 
pierced with an hundred wounds in a moment, | 


Nor is this fiſh leſs terrible to behold as to the reſt of his 
form: his. fins are larger, in proportion; he is furniſhed 
with great goggle eyes, that he turns with eaſe on every 
ſide, ſo as to fee his prey behind him as well as before: and 
his whole aſpect is marked with a character of malignity: 
his ſkin alſo is rough, hard and prickly ; being that ſub- 
ſtance which covers inſtrument caſes, called ſhagreen, _ 
No fiſh can ſwim ſo faſt as the ſhark, he outſtrips the 
ſwifteſt ſhips, Such amazing powers, with ſuch great 15 
petites for deſtruction, would quickly unpeople even the 
ocean, but providentially the ſhark's upper jaw projects ſo 
far aboye the lower, that he is obliged to turn on one ſide 
(not on his back, as is generally ſuppoſed) to ſeize his prey, 
As this takes ſome ſmall time to perform, the animal pur- 
ſued ſeizes that opportunity to make its eſcape, . 5 
8 5 - | | Fat © of : Still, 
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' THE WHITE SHARK, 4 
Still, however, the depredations he commits are frequent 
and formidable. The ſhark is the dread of ſailors in all hot 
climates; where, like a greedy robber, he attends the ſhips, 
in expectation of what may drop over board. A man Who 
unfortunately falls into the ſea at ſuch a time, is ſure to 

iſh. A ſailor that was bathing in the Mediterranean, 
near Antibes, in the year 1744, while he was ſwim- 
ming about fifty A im an the ſhip, perceived a monſtrous 


: 


fiſh making towards him and ſurveying him on every ſide, as 

{ſh are often ſeen to look round a bait. The poor man, ſtruck 
with terror at its approach, cried out to his companions in 

the veſſel to take him on board. They accordingly threw 

him a rope with the utmoſt expedition, and were drawing 

him up by the ſhip's ſide, when the ſhark darted after him 
from the deep, and ſnapped off his leg. | 

Mr, Pennant tells us, that the maſter of a Guinea-ſhip, 

finding a rage for ſuicide prevail among his ſlaves, from a 

notion the unhappy creatures had, that after death they 

ſhould be reſtored again to their families, friends and coun- 

try; to convince them at leaſt that ſome diſgrace ſhould at- 
tend them here, he ordered one of their dead bodies to be 
tied by the heels to a rope, and fo let down into the ſea; 
and though it was drawn up again with great ſwiftneſs, yet, 

in that ſhort ſpace, the ſhark had bitten off all but the feet, 


A Guinea captain was, by ſtreſs of weather, driven into 


the harbour of Belfaſt, with a lading of very ſickly ſlaves, 
who, in the manner above-mentioned, took every oppor- 
tunity to throw themſelves over board when brought upon 
deck, as is uſual, for the benefit of the freſh air. The 
captain perceiving, among others, a woman flave attempting 
to drown herſelf, pitched upon her as a proper example to 
the reſt : as he ſuppoſed that they did not know the terrors. 
attending death, he ordered the woman to be tied with a 
rope under the arm-pits, and ſo let her down into the water. 
When the poor creature was thus plunged in, and about 
half way down, ſhe was heard to give a terrible ſhriek, 
which at firſt was aſcribed to her fears of drowning; but 
ſoon after the water appearing red all round her, ſhe was 
drawn up, and it was found that a ſhark, which had fol- 
lowed the ſhip, had bit her off from the middle, 3 
The uſual method of our ſailors to take the ſhark, is by 
baiting a great hook with a piece of beef or pork, which is 


| thrown out into the ſea by a 9 ſtrengthened near 


the hook with an iron chain. Without this precaution, the 
ſhark would quickly bite the cord in two, and thus ſet him. - 
PT... K ſelf 
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ſelf free. It is no unpleaſant amuſement to obſerve this vo- 
_  racious animal coming up to ſurvey the bait, particularly 
- when not preſſed by hunger, He approaches it, examines 
it, ſwims round it, ſeems for a while to neglect it, perhaps 
apprehenſive of the cord and the chain; he, quits it for a lit. 
tle; but his appetite preſſing, he returns again; appears 
preparing to devour it, but quits it once more. When the 
ſailors have ſufficiently diverted themſelves with his different 
eyolutions, they then make a pretence, by drawing the rope, 
+ as if intending to take the bait away; it is then that the 
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| YZ his teeth to cut the chain; he pulls with all his force to 
| break the line; he almoſt ſeems-to turn his ſtomach: inſide 
out, to diſgorge the hook; in this manner he continues bis 
formidable though fruitleſs efforts; till quite ſpent, he ſuf- 
fers his head to be drawn above water, and the failors con- 
fining his tail by a nooſe, in this manner draw him on ſhip 
board, and diſpatch him. . This is done by beating him on 
the head till he dies; yet even that is not effected without 
dificulty and danger; the enormous creature, terrible even 
in the agonies of death, ſtill ſtruggles with his deſtroyers; 
nor is there an animal in the world that is harder to be killed. 
Even when cut in pieces, the muſcles ſtill preſerve their mo- 
tion, and vibrate for ſome minutes after being ſeparated from 
the body. Another method of taking him, is by ſtriking a 
barbed inſtrument, called- a fizgig, into his body, as he 
bruſhes along by the ſide of the ſhip. As ſoon as he is taken 
up, to prevent his flouncing, they cut off the tail with an 
ax, with the utmoſt expedition. ... ñ 
This is the manner in which Europeans deſtroy the ſhark; 
but ſome of the negroes along the African coaſt, take à bolder 
and more dangerous method to combat their terrible enemy. 
Armed with nothing more than a knife, the negroe plunges 
into the water, where he ſees the ſhark watching for his prey, 
and boldly ſwims forward to meet him; though the great 
animal does not come to provoke the combat, he does not 
avoid it, and ſuffers the man to approach him, but juſt as he 
turns upon his ſide to ſeize the aggreſſor, the negroe watches 
the opportunity, plunges his knife in the fiſh's belly, and 
ene OW i NT Da om 


Il .* glutton's hunger excites him; he. darts at the bait, and 

1 5 Awallows it, hook and all. Sometimes, however, he does 

not ſo entirely gorge the whole, but that he once more pets 

ll Dj free; yet even then, thoygh wounded and bleeding with | 

1 the hook, he will again purſue the bait, until he is taken. | 

0 When he finds the hook lodged in his maw, his utmoſt ef- | 

it forts are then excited, but in vain to get free; he tries with F 
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purſues his blows with ſuch ſucceſs, that he Jays the ravendus 
tyrant dead at the bottom: he ſoon however returns, fixes 
the fiſh's head in a nooſe, and drags him to ſhore, where 
he makes a noble feaſt for the adjacent villages. _ N 
Nor is man alone the only enemy this fiſh has to fear: the 
remora, or ſucking fiſh, is e a ſtill greater, and fol- 
lows the ſhark every where. This fiſh has got a powet of 
adhering to whatever it ſticks againſt, in the ſame manner 
33 a cupping-glaſs ſticks to the human body. It is by ſuch, 
an apparatus that this animal ſticks to the ſhark, drains 
way its moiſture, and produces a gradual decay. \, _ 


CARTILAGINOUS FISHES OF THE Ray KIx D.] The 
whole of this kind reſemble each other very ſtrongly in their 
figure; nor is it-eaſy without experience to diſtinguiſh one 
from another, The ſtranger to this dangerous tribe may 
imagine he is only handling a ſkate when he is inſtantly- 
ſtruck numb by the torpedo; and he may ſuppoſe he has 
caught a thornbacł till he is ſtung by the fire-flare, 5 

It is by the ſpines that theſe animals are diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, The ſkate has the middle of the back 
rough, and a ſingle row of ſpines on the tail. The ſharp 
noſed ray has ten ſpines that are ſituated towards the middle 
of the back. The rough ray has its ſpines ſpread indiſ- 
criminately over the whole back. The thorn-back has its 
ſpines diſpoſed in three rows upon the back. The fire- flare 
has but one ſpine, but that indeed a terrible one. This dan- 
gerous weapon is placed on the tail, about four inches from 
the body, and is not leſs than five inches long. It is of a 
linty hardneſs, the ſides thin, ſharp pointed, and cloſelß 
and ſharply bearded the whole way. The laſt of this tribe 
that | ſhall mention is the torpedo; and this animal has no 
ſpines that can wound; but in the place of them it is poſſeſſed 
of one of the moſt potent and extraordinary faculties in' - 
nature. 1 (700 

Of all the larger fiſh of the ſea, theſe are the moſt nume- 
tous; and they owe their numbers to their ſize. Except 
the white ſhark and cachalot alone, there is no other fiſh 
that has a ſwallow large enough to take them in; and their. 
ſhines make them a ſtill more dangerous morſe], Yet the 
lze of ſome is ſuch, that even the ſhark himſelf is unable 
to devour thug : we have ſeen ſome of them in England 
veigh above two hundred pounds; but that is nothing to 
their enormous bulk in other parts of the world. Labat 
(lls us of a prodigious ray that was ſpeared by the negroes 
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at Guadaloupe, which was thirteen feet eight inches broad, 
and above ten feet from the ſnout to the inſertion of the 
tail. The tail itſelf was in proportion, for it was no leſs 
than fifteen feet long; twenty inches broad at its inſertion, 
and tapering to a point. The body was two feet in depth; 
the ſkin as thick as leather, and marked with ſpots, which 
ſpots in all of this kind, are only glands, that ſupply a mu- 
cus to Jubricate and ſoften the ſin, This enormous fiſh 
was utterly unfit to be eaten by the Europeans; but the 
negroes choſe out ſome of the niceſt bits, and carefully falted 
them up as a molt favourite proviſion, N 
It is chiefly during the winter ſeafon that our fiſhermen 
fiſh for the ray; but the Dutch, who are indefatigable, be- 
gin their operations earlier, and fifh with better ſucceſs than 
we do. The method practiſed by the fiſhermen of Scarbo- 
rough is thought te be the beſt among the Engliſh ; and, as 
Mr. Pennant has given a very ſuceinct account of it, I will 
take leave to preſent it to the reader. | 3 
When they go out to fiſh, each perſon is provided with 
ce three lines: each man's lines are fairly coiled upon a flat 
„ oblong piece of wicker work; the hooks being baited and 
« placed very regularly in the centre of the coil. Each line is 
« furniſhed with two hundred and eighty hooks, at the 
« diſtance of fix feet two inches from each other. The 
« hooks are faſtened to lines of twiſted horſe-hair, twen- 
« ty-ſeven inches in length. The line is laid acroſs the 
« current, and always remains upon the ground abaut fix 
A 5 : „ 
The beſt bait for all kinds of fiſh, is freſh herring cut 
<« in pieces of a proper ſize, Next to herrings are the leſſer 
«© Jampreys, which come all winter by land- carriage from 
„ Tadcaſter. The next baits in efteem are ſmall haddocks 
& cut in pieces, ſand-worms, muſcles, and limpets : and 
« laſtly, when none of theſe can be found, they uſe bul- 
c Jock's liver. The hooks uſed there are much ſmaller than 
„ thoſe employed at Iceland and Newfoundland; and are 
<< two inches and an half long in the ſhank. The line is 
„ made of ſmall cording, it is always tanned. before it is 
uſed, and is in length about thirteen miles.“ | 
But this extent of line, is nothing to what the Italians 
throw out in the Mediterranean. Their fiſhing is carried 
on in a tartan, which is a veſſel much larger than ours; 
and they bait a line of no leſs than twenty miles long, with 
above ten or twelve thouſand hooks. his line is not fe- 
gularly drawn every ſix hours, as with us, but 
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ſome time in the ſea; and it requires the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours to take it up. By this apparatus they take rays, 
ſharks, and other fiſh ; ſome of which are above a thouſand 
pounds weight. When they have caught any of this mag- 
nitude, they ſtrike them through with an harpoon to bring 
them on board, and kill them as faſt as they can. . 
This method of catching fiſh is obviouſly fatiguing and 
dangerous; but the value df the. capture generally repays the 
pain. The ſkate and the thornback are very good food; and 
their ſize, which is from ten pounds to two hundred weight, 
very well rewards. the trouble of fiſhing for them. But it 
ſometimes happens that the lines are viſited by very unwel- 
come intruders ; by the rough ray, the fireflare, or the tor- 
do. 2 | | 
f he rough ray inflicts but ſlight wounds with the prickles 
with which its whole body is furniſhed. To the ignorant 


it ſeems harmleſs, and a man would at firſt ſight venture to 


take it in his hand, without any apprehenſion ; but he ſoon 
finds, that there is not a ſingle part of its body that is not 
armed with ſpines ; and that there is no way of ſeizing the 
animal, but by the little fin at the end of the tail. 

But this animal is harmleſs, when compared to the fire- 
fare, which ſeems to be the dread of even the boldeſt and 
moſt experienced fiſnermen. The ſpine, with which this 
animal wounds its adverſaries, is not yenomous, as has been 
yulgarly ſuppoſed, but is, in fact, a weapon of offence be- 
longing to this animal, and capable, from its barbs, of in- 
flicting a very terrible wound, attended with dangerous 
ſymptoms; it is fixed to the tail, as a quill is into the tail 
cf a fowl, and is annually ſhed in the ſame manner, 


Tre ToRPEDOo is an animal of this kind, equally for- 
midable and well known with the former; but the manger 
of its operating, is to this hour a myſtery to mankind. The 
body of this fiſh is almoſt circular, and thicker than others 
of the ray kind; the ſkin is ſoft, ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh 
colour, marked, as all the kind, with large annular ſpots; 
tie eyes very ſmall; the tail tapering to a point; and the 
weight of the fiſh from a quarter to fifteen pounds. Redi 
found one twenty-four pounds weight. To all outward ap- 
pearance, it is furniſhed with no extraordinary powers; it 
has no muſcles formed for particularly great exertions; no 
nternal conformation perceptibly diftering from the reſt of 
its kind; yet ſuch is that unaccountable power it poſſeſſes, 
that, the inſtant it is touched, it numbs not only the hand 

„„ and 


and tapering to a point. The body was two feet in depth; 
the ſkin as thick as leather, and marked with ſpots, which 


cus to Jubricate and ſoften the ſkin. This enormous fiſh 


| fiſh for the ray; but the Dutch, who are indefatigable, be- 


rough is thought ts be the beſt —_—_— Engliſh; and, as 


i ff 
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442 © nwarvrAL nerory, 
at Guadaloupe, which was thirteen feet eight inches broad, 
and above ten feet from the ſnout to the inſertion of the 
tail. The tail itſelf was in proportion, for it was no leſs 
than fifteen feet long; twenty inches broad at its inſertion, 


ſpots in all of this kind, are only glands, that ſupply'a mu- 


was utterly unfit to be eaten by the Europeans; but the 
negroes choſe out ſome of the niceſt bits, and carefully ſalted 
them up as a molt favourite proviſion, 


% 


It is chiefly during the winter ſeafon that our fiſhermen 


gin their operations earlier, and ffh with better ſucceſs than 
we do. The method practiſed by the fiſhermen of Scarbo- 


Mr. Pennant has given a very ſuceinct account of it, I will 
take leave to preſent it to the reader, „ 

« When they go out to fiſh, each perſon is provided with 
ce three lines: each man's lines are fairly coiled upon a flat 
„ oblong piece of wicker work; the hooks being baited and 
« placed very regularly in the centre of the coil. Each line is 


0 furniſhed with two hundred and eighty hooks, at the 


« diſtance of fix feet two inches from each other. The 
« hooks are faſtened to lines of twiſted horſe-hair, twen- 
« ty-ſeven. inches in length. The line is laid acroſs the 
« current, and always remains upon the ground about fix 
4 hours. 55 8 2 | 

«« The beſt bait for all kinds of fiſh, is freſh herring cut 
c in pieces of a proper ſize, Next to herrings are the Feſſer | 


<< Jampreys, which come all winter by land- carriage from 


« Tadcaſter. The next baits in eſteem are ſmall haddocks 


c cut in pieces, ſand-worms, muſcles, and limpets : and , 
<« Jaſtly, when none of theſe can be found, they uſe bul- . 
4c Jock's liver. The hooks uſed there are much ſmaller than b 
„ thoſe employed at Iceland and Newfoundland; and are i 
two inches and an half Jong in the ſhank. The line 1s : 
- «© made of ſmall cording, it is always tanned. before it is , 
© uſed, and is in length about thirteen miles.“ 8 2 : 
But this extent of line, is nothing to what the Ttalians 0 
throw out in the Mediterranean. Their fiſhing is carried 8 
on in a tartan, which is a veſſel much larger than outs; 8 
and they bait a line of no leſs than twenty miles long, with 10 
above ten or twelve thouſand hooks. This line is not te- * 


gularly drawn every ſix hours, as with us, but . 


8 
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ſome time in the ſea 'E and it requires the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours to take it up. By this apparatus they take rays, 
ſharks, and other fiſh ; ſome of which are above a thouſand 


pounds weight. When they have caught any of this mag- 


nitude, they ſtrike them through with an harpoon to bring 


them on board, and kill them as faſt as they can. | 
This method of eve fiſh is obviouſly fatiguing and 

dangerous; but the value © 

pain, The ſkate and the thornback are very good, food ; and 

their ſize, which is from ten pounds to two hundred weight, 


very well rewards. the trouble of fiſhing for them. But it 


ſometimes happens that the lines are viſited by very unwel- 


come intruders ; by the rough ray, the fireflare, or the tor- 


. 


The rough ray inflits but ſlight wounds with the prickles 


with which its whole body is furniſned. To the ignorant 
it ſeems harmleſs, and a man would at firſt ſight venture to 
take it in his hand, without any apprehenſion; but he ſoon 
finds, that there is not a ſingle part of its body that is not 
armed with ſpines; and that there is no way of ſeizing the 
animal, but by the little fin at the end of the tail. 

But this animal is harmleſs, when compared to the fire- 


fare, which ſeems to be the dread of even the boldeſt and 


moſt experienced fiſhermen. The ſpine, with which this 
animal wounds its adverſaries, is not venomous, as has been 
vulgarly ſuppoſed, but is, in fact, a weapon of offence be- 


longing to this animal, and capable, from its barbs, of in- 


flicting a very terrible wound, attended with dangerous 


ſymptoms; it is fixed to the tail, as a quill is into the tail 


of a fowl, and is annually ſhed in the ſame manner, 


Tur TonyeDo is an animal of this kind, equally for- 


midable and well known with the former; but the manner 
of its operating, is to this hour a myſtery to mankind. The 
body of this fiſh is almoſt circular, and thicker than others 


of the ray kind; the ſkin is ſoft, ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh 


colour, marked, as all the kind, with large annular ſpots ; 


the eyes very ſmall; the tail tapering to a point; and the 


weight of the fiſh from a quarter to fifteen pounds. Redi 
found one twenty-four pounds weight. To all outward ap- 
pearance, it is furniſhed with no extraordinary powers ; it 
has no muſcles formed for particularly great exertions ; no 


internal conformation perceptibly differing from the reſt of 
its kind; yet ſuch is that unaccountable power it poſſeſſes, 


that, the inſtant it is touched, it numbs not only the band 
. N | and 


the.capture generally repays the 
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and arm, but ſometimes alſo the whole body, The ſhock | 
received, by all accounts, moſt reſembles the ſtroke of an 
electrical machine; ſudden, tingling, and painful, „ The 
c inſtant,” ſays Kempfer, „I touched it with my hand, I 
« felt a terrible numbneſs in my arm, and as far up as the 
« ſhoulder, Even if one treads upon it with the ſhoe on, it 
« affects not only the leg, but the whole thigh upwards, 
« Thoſe who touch it with the foot, are ſeized. with a 
„ ſtronger palpitation than even thoſe who touched it with 
cc the hand. This numbneſs bears no reſemblance to that 


4 which we feel when a nerve is a long time preſſed, and the 


foot is ſaid to be aſleep ; it rather appears like a ſudden 
& vapour, which paſſing through the pores in an inſtant, 
<«« penetrates to the very'ſprings of life, from whence it dif- 
« fufes itſelf over the whole body, and gives real pain. The 
c nerves are ſo affected, that the perſon ſtruck imagines all 
e the bones of his body, and particularly thoſe of the limb 
<< that received the blow, are driven out of joint. All this 
& is accompanied with an uniyerſal tremor, a ſickneſs of 
cc the ſtomach, a general convulfion, and a total ſuſpenſion 
of the faculties of the mind.” „„ 1 
Though we are ignorant of the nature of the torpedo, yet 
we have ſome facts which relate to the manner of its acting. 
Reaumur, who made ſeveral trials upon this animal, has at 
leaft convinced the world that it is not neceſſarily, but by an 
eftort, that the torpedo numbs the hand of him that touches 
it, He tried ſeveral times, and could eaſily tell when the 
fiſh intended the ſtroke, and when it” was about to continue 
harmleſs. Always before the fiſh intended the ftroke, it 
Mattened the back, raiſed the head and the tail; and then, 
by a violent contraction in the oppoſite direction, ſtruck 
with its back againſt the preſſing finger ; and the body, 
which before was flat, became humped and round. _ 
The molt probable ſolution of this phenomenon is, that 
it depends upon electricity. When the fiſh is dead, the 
whole power is deſtroyed, and it may be handled or eaten with 
perfect ſecurity, It is now known that there are more fun 
than this of the ray kind, poſſeſſed of the numbing quality, 
which has acquired them the name of the torpedo, Thele 
are deſcribed by Atkins and Moore, and are found in 
great abundance along the coaſt of Africa, They are 
ſhaped like a mackarel, except that the head is much larger; 
and the effects of theſe ſeem to differ in ſome reſpects. 
Condamine alſo ſpeaks of a fiſh reſembling a lamprey, en- 


cued with fimilar powers. 
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THE LAMPREY-]. There is a ſpecies of the lamprey 


ſerved up as à great delicacy. among the modern Romans 


very different from ours. Whether theirs be the murena of 


* 


more certain than that our lamprey is not. 


1 . 


the ancients I will not pretend to ſay; but there is nothing 


The lamprey known among us is differently eſtimated, ac- 


cording to the ſeaſon in which it is caught, or the place 
where it has been fed. Thoſe that leave the ſea to depoſit 
their ſpawn in freſh waters are the beſt ; thoſe that are en- 


tirely bred in our rivers, and that have never been at ſea, are 
conſidered as much inferior to the former, Thoſe that are 
taken in the months of March, April, or May, juſt upon 


their leaving the ſea, are reckoned very good; thoſe that 
are caught after they have caſt their ſpawn, are found to 
be ee, and of little value. | 


The lamprey much reſembles an cel in its general appear- 
ance, but is of a lighter colour, and rather a clumſier make. 
It differs however, in the mouth, which is round, and placed 
rather obliquely below the end of the noſe. . It more reſem- 
bles the mouth of a leech than an cel; and the animal has a 
hole on the top of the head, through which it ſpouts water, 
as in the cetaceous kind. There are ſeven holes on each ſide 


for reſpiration ; and the fins are formed rather by a length- 


ening out of the ſkin, than any ſet of bones or ſpines for 


that purpoſe, As the mouth is formed reſembling that 
of a leech, ſo it has a property reſembling that animal, of 
ſticking cloſe to and ſucking any body it is applied to, It 

is extraordinary the power they have of adhering to ſtones ; 


which they do ſo firmly as not to be drawn off without ſome 


difficulty. We are told of one that weighed but three 
pounds; and yet it ſtuck ſo firmly to a ſtone of twelve 
pounds, that it remained ſuſpended at its mouth, from which 

it was ſeparated with no ſmall difficulty. As to the in- 


teſtines of the lamprey, it ſeems to have but one great 
bowel, running from the mouth to the vent, narrow at both 
ends, and wide in the middle. ; 


So ſimple a conformation ſeems to imply an equal ſim- 


plicity of appetite. In fact, the lamprey's food is either 
lime and water, or ſuch ſmall water- inſects as are ſcarce 
perceivable. Perhaps its appetite may be more active at ſea, 
of which it is properly a native; but when it comes up into 


our rivers, it is hardly percerved to devour any thing. 
Its uſual time of leaving the ſea, which it is annually ſeen 


to do in order to ſpawn, is about the beginning of ſpring; 


and after a ſtay of a few months it returns again to the ſea, 


_ 


Ul 


by 8 heir preparation for ſpawning is peculiar; their manner 
to make holes in the gravelly bottom of rivers ; and on this 
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occaſion their ſucking power is particularly ſerviceable; for 


if they meet with a ſtone of a conſiderable fize, they will re. 


move it and throw it out. Their young ate produced from 
eggs in the manner of flat fiſh; the female remains near the 
place where they are excluded, and continues with them 
till they. come forth. She is fometimes ſeen with her whole 
family playing about her; and after ſome time ſhe conduQs 
them in triumph back to the ocean. tr 
THE STURGEON in its general form reſembles a freſh. 
water pike. The noſe is long; the 'mouth is fituated be- 
neath, being ſmall, and without jaw-bones or teeth, But, 
though it is ſo harmleſs and ill provided for war, the bod 


is formidable enough to appearance. It is long, pentagonal, 


and covered with five rows of large bony knobs, one row on 


the back, and two on each fide, and a number of fins to 


give it greater expedition. Of this fiſh there are three kinds; 
the common ſturgeon, the caviar ſturgeon, and the huſo or 


iſinglaſs fiſh. The largeſt ſturgeon we have heard of 


caught in Great-Britain was a fiſh taken in the Eſke, where. 


they are moſt frequently found, which weighed four hun- 


dred and ſixty pounds. An enormous ſize to thoſe who 


have only ſeen our freſh water fiſnes! 


As the ſturgeon is an harmleſs fiſh and no way voracieus, 
it is never caught by a bait in the ordinary manner of fiſh- 
ing, but always in nets. From the quality of floundering 


at the bottom it has received its name; which comes from 


the German verb foeren, ſignifyin to wallow in the mud. 
'That it lives upon no large aul. is obvious to all thoſe 
who cut it open, where nothing is found in its ſtomach but 
a kind of ſlimy fubſtance, which has induced ſome to think 
it lives only upon water and air, ö | „„ 

The uſual time for the ſturgeon to come up rivers to de- 
poſit its ſpawn, is about the beginning of ſummer, when 
the fiſhermen of all great rivers make a regular preparation 
for its reception. At Pillau particularly the ſhores ate 
formed into diſtricts, and allotted to companies of fiſher- 
men, ſome of which are rented for about three hundred 
pounds a year, The nets in which the ſturgeon is caught, 


are made of ſmall cord, and placed acroſs the mouth of the 


river; but in ſuch a manner that, whether the tide ehbs or 
flows, the pouch of the net goes with the ſtream, The 
ſturgeon thus caught, while in the water, is one of the 
8 ſtitrongeſt 


% 


i 
4 kun STURGEON. > a 
ftrongeſt fiſhes that ſwims, and often breaks the net to pieces 
that encloſes it; but the inſtant it is raiſed with its head 
above water, all its activity ceaſes; it is then a lifeleſs, ſpi- 


ritleſs lump, and ſuffers itſelf to be tamely dragged on 


ſnore. 


3 ; +. % / 
The fleſh of this animal pickled is very well known at 


all the tables of Europe ; and is even more prized in Eng- 
land than in any of the countries where' it is uſually caught, 


The fiſhermen have two different methods of preparing it. 
The one is by cutting it in long pieces lengthwiſe, and 
_—_ ſalted them, by hanging them up in the ſun to dry: 


the fiſh” thus prepared is ſold in all the countries of the Le- 
yant, and ſupplies the want of better proviſion, The other 
method, which is uſually practiſed in Holland, and along the 


ſhores of the Baltic, is to cut the ſturgeon croſswiſe into 
ſhort pieces, and put it into ſmall barrels, with a pickle 
made of ſalt and ſaumure. This is the ſturgeon which is 


fold in England, and of which great quantities come from 
the North. | 1 . . 
A very great trade 1s alſo carried on with the roe of the 


ſturgeon, preſerved in a particular manner, and called Ca- 
viar: it is made from the roe of all kinds of ſturgeon, but 


particularly the ſecond. This is much more in requeſt in 


other countries of Europe than with us. To all theſe high 


reliſhed meats, the appetite muſt be formed by degrees; 


and though formerly even in England it was very much in 
requeſt at the politeſt tables, it is at preſent ſunk entirely 


into diſuſe. It is ſtill, however, a conſiderable merchandize 
among the Turks, Greeks, and Venetians. Caviar ſome- 


what reſembles ſoft ſoap in conſiſtence; but it is of a brown, 


uniform colour, and is eaten as cheeſe with bread, 


TRE Huso, on IsNncLass FTS furniſhes a ſtill more va- 
luable commodity. This fiſh is caught in great quantities in 


the Danube, from the months of October to January: it is 


ſeldom under fifty pounds weight, and often above four hun- 


dred: its fleſn is ſoft, glutinous, and flabby; but it is 
ſometimes ſalted, which makes it better taſted, and then it 
turns red like ſalmon, It is for the commodity it furniſhes 


that it is chiefly taken, The manner of making it is this: 
they take the ſkin, the entrails, the fins, and the tail of this 
iſh, and cut them into ſmall pieces; theſe are left to ma- 
cerate in a ſufficient quantity of warm water, and they are 
alt boiled ſhortly after with a flow fire, until they are diſ- 


ſolved and reduced to a jelly: this jelly is ſpread upon inſtru- 


ments 
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ments made for the purpoſe, ſo, that drying, it a 
form of parchment, and, when quite dry, it is then rolled 
into the form which we ſe: it in the ſhops. _ This valuable 
commodity i is principally furniſhed from Rufſia,. where oy 
; Preps great quantities ſurpriſingly cheap. 

Above all others, the cartilaginous claſs exhibits a 1 
riety of ſhapeleſs beings, the deviations. of which from the 
uſual form of fiſhes are beyond the power of words to de. 
ſcribe, and ſcarcely, of the pencil to draw. In this claſs, we 
have the Pi e. he that almolt. ne to a thread, ee ts 


„ 6 


head can Eſet be e Wi from the po veg ; this 
_ claſs we find the Fiſhing Frog, which from its deformity 
ſome have called the Sea Heul the Chimera, the Lump Fih, 
the Sea Porcupine, and the Sea "Snail, Of all theſe the hiſtory, 
is but little known; and e ſupply the e 
deſcription, | 90 
Taz SUN F ISH . grows to a. very latge * 
one taken near Plymouth was five hungred weight. 1n form 
it reſembles a bream, or fome deep fiſh cut off in the middle; 
the mouth is very ſmall, and contains in each jaw two broad 
teeth, with ſharp edges: : the colour of the * is duſky 
and dappled, and the belly is of a ſilvery White. When 
boiled, it has been obſerved to turn to a. glutinous jelly, 
and would moſt probably ſerve for all the n af Hag 
laſs, were it found in ien plenty. | te 
"Tus Figtids FRro6 in ſhape very much a 
pole or young frog, but of an enormous ſize, for it grows to 
above five feet Jong, and its mouth is ſometimes a yard:wide, 
The eyes are placed on the top of the head, and are encoms! 
paſſed with prickles : immediately above the noſe are two 
long beards or filaments, ſmall in the 1 but thicker! 
at the end, and round: theſe, as it is aid, anſwer a very 
ſingular purpoſe; for being made ſomewhat reſembling a 
fiſhing-line, it is "alerted, that the animal converts them to 
the purpoſes of fiſhing, With theſe extended, the 1 | 
frog is ſaid to hide in muddy waters, and leave "nothing bu | 
the beards to be ſeen ; the curioſity of the ſmaller fiſh bring 
them to view theſe filaments, and their hunger, induces them 
to ſeize the bait; upon which the animal in ambuſh int 


Gy draws in its filaments with the little fiſh hr et 
| en 
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taken the bait, and devours it without mercy. This ſtory, 
tough apparently improbable, has found credit among ſome 

at regard for this ugly fiſh, as it is an enemy to the dog 
h, the bodies of thoſe fierce and voracious animals being 
often found in its ſtomach: whenever they take it, there- 
fore they always ſet it at Iibert 7. 


Tux Lyme Fisn is trifling in ſize, compared to the for- 
mer: its length is but ſixteen inches, and its weight about 
four pounds; the ſhape of the body is like that of a bream, 
deep, and it ſwinis edgeways; the back is ſharp and ele- 
rated, and the belly flat; the lips, mouth, and tongue of 
this animal are of a deep red; the whole ſkin is rough, with 
bony knobs, the largeſt row is along the ridge of the back; 
the belly is of a bright crimſon colour; but what makes the 
chief ſingularity in this fiſh, is an oval aperture in the belly, 
ſurrounded with a fleſhy, ſoft ſubſtance, that ſeems bearded 
all round; by means of this part it adheres with vaſt. force 
to any thing it pleaſes, If flung into a pail of water, it will 
tick ſo cloſe to the bottom, that on taking the fiſh by the 
tail, one may lift up pail and all, though it hold ſeyeral gal- 
ons of water, Great numbers of theſe fiſh are found along 
the coaſts of Greenland in the beginning of ſummer, Where 
they reſort to ſpawn... Their roe is remarkably large, and 
the Greenlanders bott it to a pulp for eating, They are ex- 
tremely fat, but not admired in England, Sa both flabby 
and inſip du!“!!! ON TOE Tas Ih Le 
Tu Sea Snatt. takes its name from the ſoft and unctu- 
ous texture of its body, reſembling the ſnail upon land. It 
i almoſt tranſparent, and, ſoon diſſolves, and melts away, 
tis but a little animal, being not above five inches long. 
The colour, when freſh taken, is of a pale brown, and 
the ſhape of the body is round. It is taken in England at 
ne mouths of rzvers, four or five miles diſtant from the ſea, 

+ 5 74 SOT 3 TOR TS NP Jn TART OE. HOTELS ONE T2: 


The body of the Pipe Frm, in the thickeſt part, is not , - 
thicker than a ſwan-quill, while it is above fixteen inches 
ng. Its general colour is an olive brown, marked with R- 
numbers of bluiſh lines, pointing from the back to the belly, 
[tis viviparous ; for, on cruſhing one that was juſt taken, 
pt of very minute young ones were obſerved to crawt + 
bout. i 2 ff 5 
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Tn Hipyocanevs, which from the form of its head 
tome call the Sea Horſe, never exceeds nine inches in length. 
It is about as thick as à man's thumb, and the body is bi 
while alive, to have hair on the fore part, which. falls of 
when it is dead. The ſnout. is à ſort of, a tube With a hole | 
at the-bottom,, to which chere is a cover, which the anna 
can open and ſhut at pleaſure. Behind the eyes there are 
two fins, which look like ears; and above them are two 


holes, which. ſerve for reſpiration. It, upon the whole, 


- 


more reſembles a great caterpillar than a fin. 
From theſe harmleſs animals, covered with a flight coat of 
mail, we may proceed to others, more thickly defended, and 


more formidably armed. 


In the, firſt of this tribe we may place the Sea Ons, 
which is almoſt, round, has a mouth like a frog, and is 
from ſeven inches to two feet long. Like the poxrupine, 
whence it ſometimes takes its name, being alfo called the 
Sea Porcupine, it is covered over with long thorns or 
prickles, which point on every ſide; and, when the animal 
is enraged, it can blow up its body as round as a bladder. 
Of this extraordinary. creature there are many kinds : ſome 
threatening only with ſpines, as the SEA Hepes Hoe; 
others defended with a.bony helmet that covers the head, as 
the Ora AGIONs. . woe og RD 
Of theſe ſcarce one is without its peculiar weapon of 
offence. The centriſcus wounds with its ſpine , the oftra- 
cion poiſons with its venom ; the orb is impregnable, and is 
abſolutely poiſonous, if eaten. 8 e 
T heſe frightful animals are of different ſizes; ſome not 
bigger than a foot-ball, and others as large as a buſhel. 1 
The Americans often amuſe themſelves with the barren plea- 
ſure of catching theſe frightful creatures by a line and hook 
baited with a piece of ſea- crab. The animal approaches the 
bait with its ſpines flattened ; but when haoked and ſtopped 
by the line, ſtraight all its ſpines are erected; the whole 
body being armed in ſuch a manner at all points, that it is 
impoſſible to lay hold of it on any part. For this reaſon it 
is dragged to ſome diſtance from the water, and there it 
quickly expires. In the middle of the belly of all theſe there 
is a fort of bag or bladder filled with air, by the inflation 
of which the animal ſwells itſelf in the manner already men- 
waned... 55 „ 
To theſe animals may be added the GALLEY FIsE, which 
Linnzus degrades into the infect tribe, under the oo the 
| | 333 5 
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perpendicular to the body. 


Tut GALLEY rl. Jr 
Meduſa. To the eye of an unmindful ſpectator, this fiſn 

ſeems a tranſparent bubble ſwimming on the ſurface of the 
ſea, or like a bladder variouſly and beautifully: painted with 
vivid colours, where red and violet predoniinate, as variouſly 


oppoſed to the beams of the ſun. It is, however, an actual 


fi; the body of which is compoſed of cartilages, and a very 


thin ſkin filled, with air, which thus keeps the animal floating. 


on the ſurface, as the waves and the winds happen to drive. 
Perſons who happen to be walking along the ſhore often 
happen to tread upon theſe animals; and the burſting of 
their body yields a report as when one treads upon the ſwim 

of a fiſh, _It has eight broad feet with which it ſwims; or 
which it expands to catch the air as with a ſail, It faſtens 
itſelf to whatever it, meets by, means of its legs, which have 
an adheſive quality. But What is moſt remarkable in this 
extraordinary creature, is the violent pungency of the ſlimy 
ſubſtance, with which its legs are ſmeared; If the ſmal leit 
quantity but touch the ſkin, ſo cauſtic is its quality, that it 
burns it like hot oil dropped on the part affected. The 
pain is worſt in the heat of the day, but ceaſes in the cool 
of the evening. ek To no po AFR IR +, 
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F Fiſh of Paſſage. —The Sal- 
mon. Shad. —Smelt. Flounder, c. T God.—Cod Fiſh- 
ing. The Haddock. —The M piting.— Tb Makarel.—The © 
Herring. —Growth of Fiſbes.— The Dorado. — The Flying Fiſh. 
—The Pite.— Diſeaſes of Fiſhes. — Poiſonous Quality. 


THE third general diviſion. of fiſhes'is into that of the 
- Spinous or bony kind. Theſe are obviouſly diſtin- 
puiſhed from the reſt by having a complete bony covering to 
their gills; by their being furniſhed with no other method 
of breathing but gills only; by their bones which are ſharp 
and thorny ; and their tails, which are placed in a fituation 


As this order is extremely numerous, it has been divided 


by a French naturaliſt, Mr. Gouan, into two grand divi- 


hons, and theſe again into ſub- diviſions. : 
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PRICKLVY-FINNEDFIS HES. 
P PRICKLY-FINNED| APODAL FISHES. | © 


CCC 
head oblong; the teeth ſword-like, bearded near the points; 


the fore: teeth largeſt ; the fin that covers the gills with ſe⸗ 
ven ſpines; the tail ending in a point without fins; an in- 
habitant near the Oriental and American ſhores ; of a ſilyery 


white; frequently "leaping into the” fiſhermen's 'boats in 


2. The | Xiphigs, or Sword: fiſh. "The body round; the 
head long; the upper. jaw Nn a long beak, in 
form of a ſword; the fin that covers the gills with x ſpines; 


* * ” » 


an inhabitant of Europę; an enemy to the whale. © 


3. The Ophidium, Hef alt, or Gitthead. The body ſword- 


like; the head blunt; the fin covering the gills with ſeven 


ſpines ; the opening of the mouth ſide- ways; the fins of the 
back, the anus, and the tail all Joining together; the moſt 


beautiful of all fiſhes, covered over with green, gold, and fil- 


flying fiſh, 


oy 


-F 


ver; it is by ſailors called the dolphin, and gives chace to the 
. : PaIcKLY-FINNED. JUGULAR FioHEs. Fog 
4. THE Trachinus, or Weever. The body oblong ; the head 
obtuſe; the bones covering the pills jagged at the bottom; 
the fins covering the gills with fix ſpines; the anus near the 
breaſt ; buries itſelf in the ſands, leaving only its noſe out; 
and if troden upon, immediately ſtrikes with the ſpines that 


form its dorſal fins, which are venomous and dangerous. 


5. The Uranecſcopus. The body wedge- like; the head 
almoſt round, and larget than the body; the mouth flat; 
the eyes on the top of the head; the 3 covering the gills 
with five ſpines; the anus in the middle of the body; an in- 
habitant of the Mediterranean Sea. 

6. The Callyanymus, or Dragonet, The body almoſt 
wedge- like; the head broad, and larger than the body; the 
mouth even with the body; the bony covering of the gills 
cloſe ſhut; the opening to the gills. behind the head ; the 
fn covering the gills. With ſix ſpines; an inhabitant of the 
Atlantic Ocean, e „ 
7. The Blennius, or Blenny. The body oblong; the 
head obtuſely bevil ; the teeth a ſingle range; the fin co- 
vering the gills with ſix fpines; the ventral fins have two 
{mall blunt bones in each; a ſpecies of this animal is vivi- 
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parous. 
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| pious Pens. 453. 
* PRICKLY-FINNED 'Tyoracic Figfres. . 

8. THe Gobius, or Gudgeon. The body round and ob- 
long; the head with two little holes between the eyes, one 
before the other; the fin covering the gills with fix ſpines ; - 
the ventral fins Joined together. GE ON 

9. The Cipola. The body ſword-like ; the head blunt; 
the mouth flat; the fin covering the gills with ſix ſpines; 
the fins diſtin; an inhabitant of the Mediterranean Sea. 

10. The Corypbæna, or Razor-fiſh. The body wedge- 
like; the head very bevil; the fin covering the gills with 
five ſpines. 5 3%; ᷑ ny 5 

11. The Scomber, or Maclarel. The body oblon 8 ; the > 
line running down. the fide zigzagged towards the tail; the 
head ſharp and. ſmall ; the fins covering the gills with ſix 
| ſpines ; ſeveral falſe fins towards the tall. 8 

12. The Labrus, or Wraſſe. The body oval; the head 
middling; the lips doubled inward ; both cutting and grind- 
ing teeth; the covers of the gills ſcaly; the fin covering the 
gills with five ſpines; the pectoral fins pointed. - 

13. The Sparus, or Sea-bream. The body oblong; the 
head middling; the lips not inverted ; the teeth cutting and 
grinding; the cover of the gills ſcalyz the fins covering the 
gills with five rays; the pectoral fins pointed. 995 

14. The Chætodon, or Cat-fiſh, The body 
head ſmall; the teeth ſlendèr and bending; by fin-covering 
the gills with five or ſix ſpines; the fins of the back and 
anus ſcaly, - | | | : 

15. The Sciæna. The body nearly elliptical; the head 
bevil ; the covers of the fins ſcaly ; the fin covering the gills 
with ſix rays; the fins of the back jagged, and hidden in a 
furrow in the back, 3 N 
16. The Perch. The body oblong; the head bevil; the 
covers of the gills ſcaly and toothed ; the hn covering the 
£ills with ſeven ſpines; the fins in ſome jagged.  ' = 

17. The Storpzna; or Father-lafher,” The body oblong ; 
| the head great, with beards; the covers of the gills armed 
with riss ; the fin covering the gills with ſeven ſpines. 

18. The Mullus, or Surmulet. The body ſlender; the 
head almoſt four-cornered; the fin covering the gills with 

three ſpines ; ſome of theſe have beards; a fiſh highly prized 

by the Romans, and ſtill conſidered as a very great delicacy. _ 

19. The Trigla, or the Gurnard. The body flender ; the 
head nearly -four-cornered, and covered with a bony. coat ; 
the fin covering the gills with ſeven ſpines z the pectoral and 

V 8 „ ventral. 


— 


oblong; the 
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ventral fins, ſtren othened wi ick additional muſeles and bones, 
and very large for the animal's ſize, - | 
9 The Cottus, or Bull-head. The body wedge-like j 
- the head flat and broader than the body; the fin covering 
the gills with ſix ſpines; the head furniſhed 158 prickles, 
knobs, and beards, © © | 
21. The Zeus, or Dos The body oblong; ; the head 
large, bevil; the fin covering the gills with ſeven rays ; the 
fins jagged ; the upper jaw ks Bi a or ſe OY {kin depend- 
ing into the mouth. 
22. The Thrachipterus, or Sabre. og ſword like; 
the head bevil; the fin covering the Ns th 1X ſpines; the 
lateral line ſtraight ; the ſcales in a 2 ngle order; 2a looſe Kin 
in both the jaws. | 
23. The Goftero/teus, br Stichleback, The body broadeſt | 
towards the tail; the head oblong ; the fin covering the gills 
with three ſpines ;--prickles ſtarting backward before the back 
fins and the fins of the anus. . | + 


| | PrICKLY-FINNED Kaas” rH, 1 
24. THE Silurus, or Sheat-fiſh. The body. oblong ; the 


head large; the fin covering the gills from four to fourteen 


ſpines ; the lending bones or ſpines in the back and peQtoral 
fins toothed. 

25. The Mugil, or Mullet, The body oblong ; the head 
almoſt conical; the upper jaw with a furrow, which receives 
the prominence of the under ; the fin covering the gills with 
ſeven rays, 

26. The Polynemus. The body oblong ; the head with a 
beak; the fin covering the. gills with from five to ſeven 
ſpines ; the bones that moye the pectoral fins not articulated 
to thoſe fins. 

27. The Theutys. The body almoſt elliptical; the head 
abruptly ſhortened ; the fin covering the gills with five rays ; 
the teeth in a ſingle row, cloſe, ltrong, and even. | 

28. The Elps, or Sea: -ſerpent. The body flender ; the 
head large; the fin covering the gills double with thirty 
ſpines, and armed exjeranlly with wm bones reſembling 
teeth. 


SOFT-FINNED FISHE = 
 $OFT-FINNED APODAL FroyHes. 


29. THE Murena, or Eel. The body round and en- 
ber; ; the. head mist in a beak; the fin coyering > 
9 N gills 


| SOFT+FINNED: FISHES: 45g 
ills with ten rays; the opening to the pills pipe-faſhion 
placed near the pectoral fins; 4 of the back, the anus, 
30. The Gymnotus, or Carapo. The body broadeſt on 
the back, like the blade of a knife; the head ſmall ; the fin 
covering the gills with five rays.; the back without a fin; 
ers. or filaments from the upper lip; an inhabitant of 
Braſil. 1 8 14s #7 r 1 N 5 
1. The Anarhicas, or Wolf-fiſh. The body roundiſh 
* ſlender; the head large and blunt; the fore - teeth abovs 
and below conical; the grinding- teeth and thoſe in the pa- 
Jate round ; the fin covering the gill has ſix rays. 3 
32. The Stromateus. The body oblong; the head ſmall; 
the teeth moderately ſharp; the fin covering the gills with 
five or ſix rays, 1 3 8 
33. The Ammodytes, or Launce. The body ſlender and 
roundiſh ; the head terminated by 4 beak; the teeth of a2 
hair-like fineneſs : the fin covering the gills with ſeven rays. 


++ SOFT-FINNED JUGULAR Figs. oo 


34. TR Lepadagaſter. The body wedge-like ; the head 
oblong, forwarder than the body, flattiſh, the beak reſem- 
bling that of a duck ; the pectoral fins double, two on each 
fide ; the ventral fins joined together; a kind of bony breaſt- 
plate between the pectoral fins; the fin covering the gills 
with five rays ; the opening to the gills pipe-faſhion, | 
35. The Gadus, or Cod-fiſh., The body oblong; the 
| head wedge-like ; the fin covering the gills with ſeven rays; 


4 


ſeveral back and anal fins, 


 SoFT-rFinneD THoRacic Fistes.. 


36. Tax Plemonecles, or Flumide. The body elliptical ; 
the head ſmall ; both eyes on one fide of the head; the fin 
covering the gills with from four to ſeven rays. es. 
37. The Echeneis, or Sucking-fiſh., The body almoſt - 
wedge-like, moderately round; the head broader than the 
body ; the fin covering the gills with ten rays; an oval 
breaſt-plate, ſtreaked in form of a ladder, toothed. . 

38. The Lipidopus, or the Garter-fiſb. The body fword- 
like : the head lengthened out; the fins covering the gills 
with ſeven rays; three ſcales only on the whole body; two 
fn the place of the ventral fins; the third from that of the 
anus, 55 120 „F 
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_ _ SoFT-FINNED ABDOMINAL Fin, +++ |, 

39. THe Loricaria, The body cruſted over; the head 
broad, with a beak; no teeth; the fin covering the gills 
with fix ll. 5 3 ed 7 Oe, 
40. The Atherina, or Atherjne. The body oblong : the 
head of a middling fize; the lips indented ;' the fin covering 
the gills with ſix rays; the line on the ſides reſembling a 


z 
1 


ſilver band. | Ks 8 b OO . 
41. The Salmo, or Salmon. The body oblong ; the head 
a little ſharp ; the fin covering the gills from four to ten 
rays ; the laſt fin on the back, without its correſpondent 
mutſtles, at. I Sg e riod ee 
442. The Fiſtularia. The body angular, in form of a 
ſpindle; the head pipe-faſhion, with a beak; the fin co- 
| vering the gills with ſeven rays ; the under jaw covering the 
43. The Eſex, or Pike. The body round; the head 
with a beak; the under-jaw pierced longitudinally with 
. ſmall holes; the fin covering the gills with from ſeyen to 
twelve rays. _ . e 
44. The Argentina, or Argentine. The body a little 
round and ſlender; the head with a beak, broader than the 
body; the fin covering the gills with eight rays; a ſpurious 
back fin. 1 . „ 
45. The Clupea, or Herring. The body a little oblogg; 
the head with a ſmall beak ; the fin covering the gills with 
eight rays. . | „„ 
26. he. Exocetas, or Flying-fiſh. The body oblong; 
the head almoſt three-cornered ; the fin covering the gills 
with ten rays; the pectoral fins placed high, and as long 
as the whole body; the back fin at the extremity of the 
back. e SLE 
2 The Cyprinus, or Carp. The body elongated, al- 
moſt round; the head with a ſmall beak; the hinder part 
of the bone covering the gills, marked with a creſcent; the 
fin covering the gills with three rays. e 
48. The Cobitis, or Loach. The body oblong; almoſt 


> 


i 
, 


x equally broad throughout ; the head ſmall, a little elongated; 


the eyes in the hinder part of the head ; the fin covering the 
gills from four to ſix rays ; the covers of the gills cloſed be- 
49. The Amia, or Bonito. The body round and flen- 
der; the head, forehead, and breaſt, without ſkinz the fn 
.covcring the gills with twelve rays ; two beards from the noſe. 


tribes, nor 
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gated; the fin covering the gills with a ſingle ray; the 
opening to the gills is linear, and has no bone covering 
duch is the ſyſtem of Mr, Gouan; by reducing to which 
any fiſh that offers, we can know its rank, its affinities, and 
partly its anatomy; all which make a conſiderable part in 
its natural hiſtory. But, to ſhew the uſe of this ſyſtem 
ſtill more apparently, ſuppoſe I meet with a fiſh, the name 
to me unknown, of which I deſire to know ſomething 
more. The way is, firit, to fee whether it be a cartilaginous 
fiſh, which may be known .by-its wanting fins to open_and 
ſhut the gills, which the cartilaginous kinds are wholly. 
without. If I find that it has them, then it is a ſpinous 


fiſh ; and, in order to know its kind, I examine its fins, 


whether they be prickly or ſoft: I find them ſoft ; it is 
therefore to be ranked among the ſoft-finned filhes. I then 
examine its ventral, or. belly-fins, and finding that the fiſh 
has them, I look for their ſituation, and find they lie nearer to 
the tail than to the pectoral fins. By this I find the animal to 


be a ſoft-finned abdominal fiſh, Then, to know which of 


the kinds of theſe fiſhes it is, I examine its figure and the 
ſhape of its head; I find the body rather oblong ; the head 
with a ſmall beak ; the lower jaw like a ſaw ; the fin cover- 
ing the gills with eight rays. This animal mult therefore 
be the herring, or one of that family; ſuch as the pilchard, 
the ſprat, the ſhad, or the anchovy, To give- another in- 
ſtance ; upon examining the fins of a fiſh to me unknown, 
I find them prickly; I then look for the ſituation of the 


ventral fins; I find them entirely wanting: this, then, 
muſt be a prickly-finned apodal fiſh, Of this kind there 


are but three; and, by comparing the fiſh with the deſcrip- 
tion, I find it either of the trichurus kind, the ſword-fith, 
or the gilt- head. Upon examining alſo its internal ſtruc- 


ture, I ſhall find a very great ſimilitude between my fiſh and 


that placed at the head of the family. | 
The hiſtory of any one of this claſs very much reſembles 
that of all the reſt. They breathe air and water through . 
the gills ; they live by rapine, each devouring ſuch animals 
as its mouth is capable of admitting; and they propagate, 
not by bringing forth their young alive, as in the cetaceous 
= diſtinct eggs, as in the 2 of the carti- 
laginous tribes, but by ſpawn, or peaſe, as they are generally 
called, which they produce by hundreds of thouſands.” _ 
The bones of this claſs of fiſhes, when examined but 
lightly, appear to be entirely ſolid ; yet, when viewed 
„ | more 


Fl 
— 


_- 


„% waved a7 2 
more cloſely, every bone will be found hollow, and filled 
with a ſubſtance leſs rancid and oily than marrow. Theſe 
bones are very numerous, and pointed; and, as in quadru- 
peds, are the props or ſtays to which the muſcles are fixed, 
which move the different parts of the body, © 
The number of bones in all fpinous fſhes of the ſame 
kind, is always the ſame. It is a vulgar way of ſpeaking, 
to ſay, that fiſhes are at ſome ſeaſons more bony than 
at others; but this ſcarce requires contradiction. It is true, 
indeed, that fiſh are at ſome ſeaſons much fatter than at 
others ; ſo that the quantity of the fleſh being diminiſhed, 
and that of the bones remaining the ſame, they appear to 
_ encreaſe in number, as 1 actually bear a greater pro- 
rtion. | | EO 5 5 
As the ſpinous fiſh partake Jeſs of the quadruped in their 
formation than any others, fo they can bear to live out of 
their own element a ſhorter time, Some, indeed, are more 
vivacious in air than others; the eel will live ſeveral 
hours out of water; and the carp has been known to 
be fattened in a damp cellar. The method is, by placing 
it in a net well wrapped up in wet moſs, the mouth onl 
out, and then hung up in a vault, The fiſh is fed with 
white bread and milk, and the net now and then plunged 
into the water. e 
It is impoſſible to account for the different operations of 
the ſame element upon animals, that, to appearance, have 
the fame conformation. To ſome fiſhes, bred in the ſea, 
freſh water is immediate deſtruction: or the other hand, 
ſome fiſhes, that live in our lakes and ponds, cannot bear 
the ſalt water. This circumſtance may poſſibly ariſe from 
the ſuperior weight of the ſea water. As, from the great 
quantity of falt diſſolved in its compoſition, it is much 
| heavier than freſh water, ſo it is probable it lies with 
greater force upon the organs of reſpiration, and gives them 
their proper and neceſſary play: on the other hand, thoſe 
fiſh which are uſed only to freſh water, cannot bear the 
weight of the ſaline fluid, and expire in a manner ſuffocated 
in the groſſneſs of the ſtrange element. There are ſome 
tribes, however, that ſpend. a part of their ſeaſon in one, 
and a part in the other. Thus the ſalmon, the ſhad, the 
ſmelt, and the founder, annually quit their native ocean, 
and come up our rivers to depoſit their ſpawn. This ſeems 
the moſt important bulineſs of their lives; and there is no 
danger which they will not encounter, even to the ſur- 
mounting precipices, to find a proper place for the de- 

poſition of their future offspring. The falmon, upon the 
5 | | |. occaſions 
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the ſea, and to > — only the danger of various 
enemies, but alſo to ſpring up cataracts as high as a houſe. 


before them, ey it motionleſs for ſome minutes, ad- 
vance, and again retreat; till at laſt ſummoning up all 
their force, they take a leap from the bottom, their body 
ſtraight, and ſtr in motion; and thus moſt frequently 
clear every obſtruction, It ſometimes, happens, 
that e want ſtrength to make the leap; and then, in 
our fiſheries, they are taken in their deſcent. 


Bat the lengeh-of che voyage perforined'by theſe fiſhes, is | 


ſport, if compared to What is 'anndally undertaken by ſome 


tribes that conſtantly reſide in the ocean. Of this kind are 
the cod, the haddock, the whitiny 2 jo GREENS, the —_ : 


the ban and the pilchard, + 


. 


* 


Tas Con ſeems to be the foremoſt” o this W e | 
tribe; and is only found in our northern part of the world, 
This animal's chief place of reſort is on the banks of New- 
foundland, and the other ſand banks that lie off Cape-Bre- 
ton. That extenſive flat ſeems to be no other than the 


broad top of a ſea mountain, extending for above-five hun- 
dred miles Jong, and ſurrounded with a deeper ſea. Hither 


the cod annually repair in numbers beyond-the power: of cal- | 
culation, to feed on the quantity of worms that are to be 


found there in the ſandy bottom. Here they are taken in 
ſuch quantities, that they ſupply all Europe with a conſi- 


derable ſhare of proviſion, The Engliſh have ſtages erected 


rs five hundred: alles from... 7 


As ſoon as they come to the bottom of the torrent, they 5 
ſeem diſappointed to meet the obſtruction, and ſwim ſome 
paces back: they then take aview of the danger that lies 


„ however, 


_ all along the ſhore for ſalting and drying them; and the fiſh- * 


ermen, who take them with the hook and line, Which is 
their method, draw them in as faſt a8 they can throw out. 


This immenſe capture, however, makes but a very ſmall _ 


diminution, when compared to their numbers; and when 


their proviſion there is exhauſted, or. the ſeaſon for propa- - 


gation returns, they go off to the polar ſeas, where they depoſit. 
Tarr Happock; the WRI TIN, and the MACKAREL, 


are thought, by lome, to be driven upon our coaſts rather b 


by their fears than their appetites; and it is to the purſuit | 


4 
9 
* 


of the larger fiſhes, we owe their welcome viſits. It is much 
more probable, that they come for that food which is found 


in more plenty near the ſhore, than farther out at ſea- F — 


limits of a ſhoal are preciſely known; for if the fiſhermen 
put down their lines at the * of more than eka 
imits 
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the haddock is not there, | 


— — 


— 


from ſhore, they eateh nothing but dog-fiſh : a proof that 


But of all migrating ſiſn, the HxRRIN and the PiycHand 
take the moſt adventurous voyages. HERRINOS are found 


in the greateſt abundance.in the higheſt northern latitudes, 
In thoſe inacceſſible ſeas, that are covered with ice for a 


great part of the year, the herring and pilchard find a quiet 
and ſure retreat from all their numerous enemies: thither 


neither man, nor their ſtill more deſtructive enemy, the fin- 


fiſn, or the cachalot, dares to purſue them. The quantity 


of inſect food which thoſe ſeas ſupply, is very great; whence, 
in that remote ſituation, defended by the icy rigour of the 


climate, they live at eaſe, and multiply beyond expreſſion, 
From this moſt defirable retreat, Anderſon ſuppoſes 
would never depart, but that their numbers render it necei. 


ſary for them to migrate; and, as bees from a hive, they are 


beginning of March. Upon their arrival on that coalt, 


compelled to ſeek for other retreats. U L 

For this reaſon, the great colony is ſeen to ſet out from the 
icy ſea about the middle of winter; compoſed of fuch numbers, 
that if all the men in the world were to be loaded with her- 
rings, they would not carry the thouſandth part away. But 
they no ſooner leave their retreats, but millions of enemies 
appear to thin their ſquadrons, The fin-fiſh and the cacha- 


lot ſwallow barrels at a yawn ; the porpeſſes, the grampus, 


the ſhark, and the whole numerous tribe of dog-fiſh, fin 
them an eaſy prey, and deſiſt from making war upon each 
other: but ſtill more, the unnumbered flocks of ſea-fowl 
that chiefly inhabit near the pole, watch the outſet of theit 
dangerous migration, and ſpread extenſive ruin. 13 5 
In this exigence, the defenceleſs emigrants find no other 
ſafety but by crouding cloſer together, and leaving to the 
outmoſt bands the danger of being the firſt devoured; thus, 
like ſheep when frighted, that always run together in a bo- 
dy, and each finding ſome protection in being but one of 
many that are equally liable to invaſion, they are ſeen to ſe- 


parate into ſhoals, one body of which moves to the weſt, and 


pours down along the coaſts of America, as far ſouth as 
Carolina, and but ſeldom farther. In Cheſepeak Bay, the 
annual inundation of theſe. fiſh is ſo great, that they cover 


the ſhores in ſuch quantities as to become a nuiſance. - Thoſe 
that hold more to the eaſt, and come down towards Europe, 
_ endeavour to ſave themſelves from their. mercileſs purſuers, 


by approaching the firit ſhore they can find; and that which 
firſt offers in their deſceat, is the coaſt of Iceland, in the 


their 
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their phalanx, which has already ſuffered conſiderablęe dimi- - 


nutions, is nevertheleſsof amazing extent, depth, and cloſe- 


neſs, covering an extent of ſhore, as large as the iſland itſelf. - 
The whole water ſeems alive; and is ſeen ſo black with them 
| to a great diſtance, that the number ſeems inexhauſtible. 


That body which comes upon our coaſts, begins to ap- 
ar off the Shetland Iſles in April. Theſe are the forerun- 
ners of the e ſhoal which deſcends in June; While its 
arrival is eaſil 
tendants, the gannet, the gull, the ſhark, and the porpeſ- 
ſes. When the main body is arrived, its breadth and depth 
js ſuch as to alter the very appearance of the ocean. It is 


divided into diſtindt columns, of ſive or ſix miles in length, 
and three or four broad; while the water before them curls 


up, as if forced out of its bed. Sometimes they fink for the 


ſpace of ten or fifteen minutes, then riſe again to the ſur- 


face; and, in bright weather, reflect a variety of ſplendid 
colours, like a field beſpangled with purple, gold and azure. 
The fiſhermen are ready prepared to give them a proper re- 


ception; and, by nets made for the occaſion, they take 


ſometimes above two thouſand barrels at a ſingle draught. 
The power of encreaſing in theſe animals, exceeds our 


idea, as it would, in a very ſhort time, outſtrip all cal- - 
culation ; and a ſingle herring, if ſuffered to _—— un- 


moleſted and undiminiſhed for twenty years, would ſhew a 
progeny greater in bulk than ten ſuch globes as that we live 
upon. Although the -uſual way with ſpinous fiſhes is to 
produce by ſpawn; yet there are ſome, ſuch as the eel and 


the blenny, that are known to bring forth their young alive. 


With reſpect to the . 5g of fiſhes, it is obſerved, that 
among carps, particu | 

about the ſize of the leaf of a willow-tree; at two years, 
they are about four inches long. They grow but one inch 
more the third ſeaſon, -which is five inches. Thoſe of four 
years old are about fix inches; and ſeven after the fifth. 


From that to eight years old they are found to be large in pro- 
portion to the goodneſs of the pond, from eight to twelve 


inches, With regard to ſea-fiſh, the fiſhermen aſſure us 
that a fiſh muſt be ſix years old before it is fit to be ſerved* up 


to table, They inſtance it in the growth of a mackarel. 
They aſſure us that thoſe of a year old are as large as one's 


finger; that thdſe of two years, are about twice that 
length; at three and four years, they are that ſmall kind of 
mackarel *that have neither milts nor rows; and between 


hve and ſix, they are thoſe full grown fiſh that are ſerved 


up to our tables. In the ſame manner, with regard to flat 
1 - 2 fiſhes, 


y announced, by the number of its greedy at- 


arly the firſt year, they grow to 
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1 fiſhes, they tell us that the turbot and barble at one year 
. are about the ſize of a crown piece; the ſecond year as large 
1 - as the palm of one's hand; and at the fifth and fixth-year, 
1 they are large enough to be ſerved up to table. Thus it ap- 
1 pears, that faſh are a conſiderable time in coming to their 
It! full growth, and that they are a long time deſtroyed before 
„ it comes to their turn to be deſtroyer c To 
Ul All fiſh live upon each other, in ſome ſtate of their ex- 
1 iſtence. Thoſe with the largeſt mouths, attack and de- 
ii vour the larger kinds; thoſe whoſe mouths are leſs, lie in 
i" wait for the ſmaller fry; and even theſe chieſſy ſubſiſt upon 
Wt. ſpawn. | Of: thoſe which live in the ocean of the ſpinous 
ial kinds, the Doxapo'is the moſt voracious; This is chiefly 
= found in the tropical climates; and is at once the moſt 
1 active, and the moſt beautiful of the finny race. It is 
1 about fix feet long; the back all over enamelled with ſpots 
8 of a blueiſh green and filver; the tail and fins of a gold 
1 : colour; and all have a brilliancy of tint, that nothing 
4 but Nature's pencil can attain to: the eyes are placed 
11 on each ſide of the head, large and beautiful, ſurroutided 
|. with circles of ſhining gold. In the ſeas where they 
. are found, theſe fiſn are always in motion, and play 
N it ; round ſhips in full ſail, with eaſe and ſecurity t' for ever 
\ | either purſuing or purſued, they are ſeen continually in a 
. ſtate of warfare; either defending themſelves againſt the 
. ſhark, or darting after the ſmaller fiſhes. Above all others, the 
. FLYING-FISH moſt abounds in theſe ſeas; and as it is 
* ſmall animal, ſeldom growing above the ſize of a herring, 


it is chiefly ſought by the dorado. Nature has furniſhed 
each reſpectively with the powers of purſuit and evaffon. 
The dorado being above ſix feet long, yet not thicker than 
a ſalmon, and furniſhed with a full, complement of fins, 
cuts its way through the water with amazing rapidity: on 
the other hand, the flying-fiſh is furniſhed with two pair of 
fins longer than the body, and theſe alſo moved by a ſtronger 
ſet of muſcles than any other. This equality of power 
ſeems to furniſh: one of the moſt entertaining ro te thoſe 
ſeas can exhibit. The efforts to ſeize'on the one ſide, and 
the arts of eſcaping on the other, are perfectly amuſing; 
The dorado is ſeen, upon this occaſion, darting after its 
prey, which will not leave the water, while it has the ad- 
vantage of ſwimming, in the beginning of the chace. But, 
like an hunted hare, being tired at laft, it then has recourſe 
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do another expedient for ſafety, by fight. The long fins, 
which began to grow uſeleſs in the water, are now exerted in 


a different manner and different direction to that in which 


they were employed in ſwimming: by this means the timid _ 


little animal riſes from the water, and flutters over its ſur- 
face, for two ot three hundred yards, till the muſeles em- 
ployed in moving the wings, are enfeebled by that parti- 
cular manner of exertion. By this ens. ene they 
have acquired a freſh power of renewing their efforts in the 

hater, and the animal is capable of proceeding with ſome 


velocity by ſwimming : ftill, however, the active enemy 


keeps it in view, and drives it again from the deep; till, at 
length the poor little creature is ſeen to dart to ſhortet diſ- 


tances, to flutter with greater effort, and to drop down at 


Jaſt into the mouth of its fierce purſuer. But not the do- 
rado alone, all animated natute ſeems combined againſt this 
little fiſh, which ſeems poſſeſſed .of double powers, only to 
be ſubject to greater dangers. For though it ſhould eſcape 
from its enemies of the deep, yet the tropic bird and the 
albatroſs are for ever upon the wing to ſeize it. Thus pur- 


ſued in either element, it ſometimes. ſeeks refuge from a 


new enemy; and it is not alte per for whole ſhoals of 
them to fall on ſhip-board, where they furniſh man with 
an object of uſeleſs curioſit xx. 


7 


The greedineſs with which ſea- fiſn devour the bait is pro- 


digious, if compared with the manner they take it in freſn wa- 


* 


ter. The lines of ſuch fiſhermen as go off to ſea, are coarſe, 


thick, and clumſy compared to what are uſed by thoſe who 
fiſh at land. Their: baits are ſeldom more than a piece of a 


fiſhy. or the fleſh of ſome quadruped, ſtuck on the hook in a 
bungling manner; and ſcarce any art is employed to conceal 
the deception, . But it is otherwiſe in freſh water; the lines 
muſt often be drawn to an hair-like fineneſs; they muſt be 


tinctured of the peculiar colour of the ſtream ; the bait muſt 
be formed with the niceſt art, and even, if poſſible, to exceed 


the perfection of nature: yet ſtill the fiſhes approach it with 
difidence, and often ſwim round it with diſdain. ,, The cod, 
on the banks of Newfoundland, the inſtant the hook, 
which is only. baited with the guts of the animal laſt taken, 
is dropped into the water, darts to it at once, and the fiſher- 
men have but to pull up as faſt as they throw down, But 
it is otherwiſe with thoſe who fiſh in freſh waters, they 
muſt wait whole hours in fruitleſs, expectation; and the pa- 
tience of a fiſherman is proverbial among us. | hl 

This comparative neglect of food, which is found in all 
the tribes of freſh water fiſhes, renders them leſs turbulent 55 
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leſs deſtructive among each other, Of all theſe the Prics/ ts 
the moſt active and voracious z and "our "poets, © whoſe 
buſineſs it is to obſerve the ſurface of nature, have called it 


4 


the tyrant of the watery plain. The'pike will attack every 


fiſh leſs than itſelf; and it is ſometimes ſeen choaked, by 
attempting to ſwallow ſuch as are too large a morſel, 

is immaterial] of what ſpecies the animal it purſues appears 
to be, whether of another-or its own; all are indifcrimi- 
nately devoured ; ſo that every fiſh owes its ſafety to its 
minuteneſs, its celerity, or its courage: nor does the pike 
confine itſelf to feed on fiſh and frogs ;' it will draw down 
the water-rat and the young ducks, as they are ſwimming 

about. Geſner' tells us of a mule that ſtooped to drink in 


the water, when a famiſhed pike, that was near, ſeized it 


by the noſe, nor was it diſengaged till the beaſt flung it on 


| ' ſhore, 80 great is their rapacity, that they will contend 
with the otter for his prey, and even endeayour to force'it 


from him; FEE ; — — 1 7 

As fiſh are enemies one to another, ſo each ſpecies is in- 
feſted with worms of different kinds, peculiar to itſelf. 
The great fiſh abound with them; and the little ones are 
not entirely free, Theſe troubleſome vermin lodge them- 


_ {elves either in the jaws, and the inteſtines internally, or 


near the fins without. When fiſh are healthy and fat, they 
are not much annoyed by them; but in winter, when they 
are lean or ſickly, they then ſuffer very mu eg. 

Nor does the reputed longevity of this claſs ſecure them 


ftom their peculiar diſorders.” They are not only affected by 
too much cold, but there are frequently certain'diſpoſitions 


of the element in which they reſide, unfavourable to their 


health and propagation. Some ponds they will not breed 


in, however artfully diſpoſed for ſupplying them with freſh 
recruits of water, as well as proviſion. In ſome ſeaſons 
alſo they are found to feel epidemic diſorders, and are ſeen 
dead by the water-ſide, without any apparent cauſm. 


= The fact of ſome fiſhes in the warm climates being poi 
ſonous when eaten, cannot be doubted, We haves paper 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, giving an account of 


the poiſonous qualities of thoſe found at New Providence, 


one of the Bahama iſlands. The author there aſſures us, 


that the greateſt part of the fiſh of that dreary coaſt, are all 


of a deadly nature: their ſmalleſt effects being to bring on 


a terrible pain in the joints, which, if terminating favour- 


ably, leaves the patient without any appetite for ſeveral days 
after. It is not thoſe of the moſt deformed figure, or the 


| moſt frightful to look at, that are alone to be dreaded ; all 


kinds, 
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kinds, at different times, are alike dangerous; and the 
ſame ſpecies which has this day ſerved for nouriſhment, is 
the next, if tried, found to be fatal! . 
Happy England! where the ſea furniſhes an abundant 
and luxurious repaſt, and the freſh waters an innocent and 
harmleſs paſtime; where the angler, in chearful ſolitude, 
ſtrolls by the edge of the ſtream, and fears neither the coiled 
ſnake, nor the lurking crocodile ; where he can retire at 
night, with his few trouts, to borrow the charming deſcription. 
of old Walton, to ſome friendly cottage, where the land- 
lady is good, and the daughter innocent and beautiful; 
where the room is cleanly, with lavender in the ſheets, and 
twenty ballads ſtuck about the wall! There he can enjoy . 
the company of a talkative brother ſportſman, have his 
trouts dreſſed for ſupper, tell tales, ſing old tunes, or make 
a catch! There he can talk of the wonders of nature with 
learned admiration, or find ſome harmleſs ſport. to content 
him, and paſs away a little time, without offence to God, 
or injury to man! 8 8 
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07 * in general. The Cruſtaceous Claſs, —The Lob- 
fter. Te Crab. — The Land- crab. — The Soldier- crab. — 
The Tortoiſe.— The Land- _ —The Turtle, —Of Tefta- 
ceous-fiſhes,—Of the turbinated or Snail kind. —The Garden- 
ſnail. The Freſb-water-ſuail.— The Sea-ſnail.-The Nau- 

tilus. O Bivalved-fiſh.—The Muſcle.—The Oyſter. The 

Cockle.— The Scollop,—The Razor-fiſh.—Of Pearls and the 

a {AE Multrvalve Shell-fiſh.— ea-urchin, —The 
9 1 * b ; * g 


HERE are two claſſes of animals, inhabiting the wa- 
1 ter, which commonly receive the name of fiſhes, en- 
tirely different from thoſe we have been deſeribing, and alſo 
very diſtin from each other. Theſe are divided by naturaliſts 
into Cruſtaceous and Teſtaceous animals: both, totally un- 
like fiſnes to appearance, ſeem to invert the order of nature; 
and as thoſe have their bones on the inſide, and their muſcles. 
hung upon them for the purpoſes of life and motion, theſe, 
on the contrary, have all their bony parts on the outſide, 
and all their muſcles within. - Not to talk myſteriouſly—all 
who have ſeen a lobſter or an oyſter, perceive that the ſhell 
in theſe bears a ſtrong egy to the bones of other animals; 


* 
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and, that, by theſe ſhells, the animal is ſuſtained and de. 

fended. „ i 
Cruſtaceous fiſh, ſuch as the crab and the lobſter, have a 
ſhell not quite of a ſtony hardneſs, but rather reſembling a 
firm cruſt, and in ſome meaſure capable of yielding. Teſta. 
ceous fiſhes, ſuch as the oyſter or cockle, are furniſhed with 
a ſhell of a ſtony hardneſs; very brittle, and incapable of 
yielding. Of the cruſtacevus kinds are the lobſter, the 
crab, and the tortoiſe : of the teſtaceous, that numerous 
tribe of oyfters, muſcles, cockles, and ſea-ſnails, which 
offer with infinite variety. =” > 
Tur Lonster Kinp.] However different in figure 
the lobſter and the crab may ſeem, their manners and con- 
formation are nearly the ſame. With all the voracious ap- 
petites of fiſhes, they are condemned to lead an inſect life 
at the bottom of the water; and though preſſed by con- 
tinual hunger, they are oftey obliged to wait till accident 
brings them their prey, Though without any warmth. in 
their bodies, or even without red blood circulating through 
their veins, they are animals wonderfully voracious. What- 
ever they ſeize upon that has life, is ſure to periſh, though 
ever ſo well defended; they even devour each other: and, 
to encreaſe our ſurprize ſtill more, they may, in ſome mea» 
ſure, be ſaid to eat themſelves; as they change their ſhell 
and their ſtomach every year, and their old ſtomach is ge- 

neral y the firſt morſel that ſerves to glut the new. 
The LoBsTER is an animal of ſo extraordinary a form, 
that thoſe who firit ſee it are apt to miſtake the head for the 
tail; but it is ſoon diſcovered that the animal moves with its 
claus foremoſt; and that the part which plays within itſelf by 
joints, like a coat of armour, is the tail. The mouth, like 
that of inſects, opens the long way of the body, not croſs-ways, 
as with man, and the higher race of animals. It is furniſhed 
with two teeth for the comminution of its food; but as thele are 
not ſufficient, it has three more in the ſtomach; one on each 
fide, and the other below. Between the two teeth there is a 
fleſhy ſubſtance, in the ſhape of a tongue. The inteſtines 
conſiſt of one long bowel, which reaches from the mouth 
to the vent; but what this animal differs in from all others, 
is, that the ſpinal marrow is in the breaſt bone. It is fur- 
niſhed with two long feelers or horns, that iſſue on each fide 
of the head, that ſeem to correct the dimneſs of its ſight, and 
apprize the animal of its danger, or of its prey. The tail, 
or that jointed inſtrument at tne other end, is the grand in- 
{tcument of motion; and with this it can raiſe itſelf in the 
. i | as ang Water. 


as | am affured by the fiſhermen, change their 
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water. Under this we uſually ſee lodged the ſpawn in great 


abundance ; every pea adhering to the next by a very fine 


filament, which is ſcarcely perceiveable. Every lobſter is 


an hermaphrodite, and is ſuppoſed to be ſelf-impregnated. i” 


The ovary, or place where the ſpawn is firſt produced, is 
backwards, toward the tail, where a red ſubſtance is always 
found, and which is nothing but a cluſter of peas, that are 
yet too ſmall for excluſion. From this receptacle there go 
two canals, that open on each ſide at the jointures of the 


hell, at the belly; and through theſe paſſages the peas de- 


ſcend to be excluded, and placed. under the tail, where the 
animal preſerves them from danger for ſome time, until 
they come to maturity; when, being / furniſhed With limbs 
and motion, they drop off into the water. : 
When the young lobſters leave the parent, they imme- 


| diately ſeek for refuge in the ſmalleſt clefts of rocks, and 


in ſuch-like crevices at the bottom of the ſea; where the 
entrance is but ſmall, and the opening can be ealily de- 
fended, There, without ſeeming to take any food, they 
grow larger in a few weeks time, from the mere accidental 


| ſubſtances which the water waſhes to their retreats. By this 


time alſo they acquire an hard, firm ſhell, which furniſhes 
them with both offenfive and 'defenſive armour. They then 
begin to iſſue from their fortreſſes, and boldly creep along 
the bottom, in hopes of meeting with more diminutive 
plunder, The ſpawn of fiſh; the ſmaller animals of their 
own kind, but chiefly the worms that keep at the bottom 
of the ſea, ſupply them with plenty, They keep in this 
manner cloſe.among the rocks, buſily employed in ſerateh- 
ing up the ſand with their claws: for- worms, or ſurpriſing 
ſuch heedleſs animals as fall within their graſp : thus they 
have little to apprehend, except from each other; for in 
them, as among fiſhes, the large are the moſt formidable of 
all enemies to the (mall, - „„ | 
But this life of abundance and ſecurity is ſoon to have a 
moſt dangerous interruption ; for the body of the lobſter 
ſill continuing to encreaſe, while its ſhell remains unal- 
terably the ſame, the animal becomes too large for its habi- 
tation, and imprifoned within the cruſt that has naturally 
gathered round it, there comes on a neceſſity of getting 
free. The young of this kind, therefore, that grow faſter, 
fell oftener 
than the old, who come to their full growth, and who re- 
main in the ſame ſhell often for two years together. In 
general, however, all theſe animals change their ſnell once 
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a year; and this is not only a moſt painful operation, but 
alth ſubjects them to every ; hoy _ Juſt before caſting its 


hell, it throws itſelf upon its back, ſtrikes it claws againſt 


each other, and every limb ſeems to tremble; its feelers are 


; agitated, and the whole body is in violent motion: it then 
_ ſwells itſelf in an unuſual manner, and at laſt the ſhell is 


ſeen beginning to divide at its junAures. It alſo ſeems 


turned infide out; and its ſtomach comes away with its 


hell. After this, by the ſame operation, it diſengages it- 


ſelf of the claws, which burſt at the joints; the animal, 


with a tremulous motion, _ them off as a man would 


kick off a boot that was teo big for him. 


Thus, in a ſhort time, this wonderful creature finds it⸗ 


ſelf at liberty ; but in ſo weak and enfeebled a ſtate, that 
it continues for ſeveral hours motionleſs. Indeed, fo vio- 


lent and painful is the operation, that many of them die 


. under it; and thoſe which ſurvive, are in ſuch a weakly 


ſtate for ſome time, that they neither take food, nor ven- 
ture from- their retreats, Immediately after this change, 
they have not only the ſoftneſs, but the timidity of a worm. 
Every animal of the deep is then a powerful enemy, which 
they can neither eſcape nor oppoſe ; and this, in fact, is 
the time when the dog-fiſh,.-the cod, and the ray, devour 


them by hundreds. But this ſtate of defenceleſs imbe- 


dility continues for a very ſhort time: the animal, in leſs 


than two days, is ſeen to have the ſkin that covered its 
body grown almoſt as hard as before ; its appetite is feen to 
encreaſe; and, ſtrange to behold ! the firſt object that 
tempts its gluttony, is its own ſtomach, which it ſo lately 
was diſengaged from, This it devours with great eager- 


| neſs; and ſome time after eats even its former ſhell. In 
about forty eight hours, in proportion to the animal's health 


and ſtrength, the new ſhell is perfectly formed, and as hard 
as that which was but juſt thrown aſide. Cay 

When the lobſter is completely equipped in its new ſhell, 
it then appears how much it has grown in the ſpace of a 


' very few days; the dimenſions of the old ſhell being com- 


pared with thoſe of the new, it will be found: that the 
creature is encreaſed above a third in its ſize; and, like a 


boy that has outgrown his clothes, it ſeems wonderful 


how the deſerted ſhell was able to contain ſo great an ani- 
mal as entirely fills up the new, _ LR . 
The creature thus furniſhed, not only with a complete 
covering, but alſo a greater ſhare of ſtrength and courage, 


ventures more boldly among the animals at bottom; and 
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not a week paſſes that in its combats it does not ſuffer fome | 
mutilation, A joint, or even a whole claw, is ſometimes „ 
ſnapped off in theſe encounters,” At certain ſeaſqns df. the e 
theſe animals never meet each other without an en 

gagement. In theſe, to come off Wien the loſs of a leg, oe 
even a claw, is confidered às no grest calamity ; the victor {| 
carries off the ſpoil to feaſt upon at his leiſure, While the 
other retires from the defeat to walt for à thorough" repair. 
This repair is not long in procuring. From ide place where i 
the joint of the claw was cut away, is ſeen in a moſt ſur- 
priſing manner to burgeon out the beginning of à new ga %. 9 
This, if obſerved, at firſt, is mall and tender, but grows, . 

in the ſpace of three weeks, to be almoſt as large and as 1 
powerful as the old one. I ſay almoſt as large, for it never 
arrives to the fulf ſtze; and this is the reaſon we generally 

find the claws of the lobſters of unequal magnitude. „„ 

Of. this extraordinary yet well-known®animal there are 
many varieties, 3 fone differences in the claws, but. 
little in the habits-or conformation, It is found above three 
feet long; and if We may admit the ſhrimp and the prawn 
into the claſs, though unfurniſhed with claws, it is: ſeen” 5 
not above an inch. Theſe all live in the water, and can , 
bear its abſence for but a few hours. The ſhell is black | 
when taken out of the water, but turns red by boiling. 

The moſt common way of taking the lobſter is in a baſker, 

or pot, as the "fiſhermen call it, made of wicker-work, in 

which they put the bait, and then throw it to the bottom 

of the ſea, in ſix or ten fathom water. The lobſters creep 5 

into this for the ſake of the bait, but are not able to get ut 
again. The river craw-fiſh differs little from the lobſter, 
but that the one will live only in freſh water, and the other 
will thrive only in the ſea. | pry 3 


As the CRAB is found upon land as well as in the water, 
the peculiarity of its ſituation produces a difference in its 
habitudes, which it is proper to deſeribe. The LAND- 
CRAB is found in ſome of the warmer regions of Europe, 
and in great abundance in all the tropical elimates in Africa 
and America. They are of various kinds, and endued with 
various properties; ſome being healthful, delicious, and 
nouriſhing food; others, poiſonous or malignant to the 
laſt degree; ſome are not above half an inch broad, others 
are found a foot over; ſome are of a dirty brown, and others 
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beautifully mottled.” That animał called the violet crab of 2 
the Caribbee Iſlands, is the moſt noted, both for its ſhape, 
the delicacy of its fleſh, and the ſingularity of its manners. 
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The violet crab ſomewhat reſembles two hands cut 
through the middle and joined together; for each fide looks 
like four fingers, and'the two nippers or claws reſemble the 
thumbs. All the reſt of the body is covered with a ſhell a 
large as a man's hand and bunched in the middle, on the 
fore · part of which there are two long eyes of the ſize of a. 
grain of barley, as tranſparent as cryſtal and as hard as horn. 
4 little below theſe is the mouth, covered with a ſort of 
barbs, under which there are two broad ſharp teeth as white 
as ſnow. They are not placed, as in other animals, croſs- 
ways, but in the oppoſite direction, not much unlike the 
| blades of a pair of ſciſſars. With theſe teeth they can eaſily 
cut leaves, fruits, and rotten wood, which is their uſual ' 
food, But their principal inſtrument for cutting and ſeizing 
their food is their, nippers, which catch ſuch an hold, that 
the animal loſes the limb ſooner than its graſp, and is often 
ſeen ſcampering off, having left its'claw ſtill holding faſt 
upon the enemy, The faithful claw ſeems to perform its 
[25 duty, and keeps for above a- minute N upon the fin- 
| ger while the crab is making off *. In fact it loſes no great 
matter by leaving a leg or an arm, for they ſaon grow again, 
and the animal is found as perfect as beformmee. 
This, however, is the leaſt ſurpriſing part of this crea- 
ture's hiſtory : and what I am going to relate, were it not 
as well known and as confidently confirmed as any other 
circumſtance in natural hiſtory, might well ſtagger our 
belief, Theſe animals live not only in a kind of ſociety in 
their retreats in the mountains, but regularly once a year 
march down to the ſea- ſide in a body of ſome millions at a 
time. As they multiply in great numbers, they chuſe the 
months of April or May to begin their expedition; and then 
fally out by thouſands from the ſtumps of hollow trees, 
from the clefts of rocks, and from the holes which they dig 
for themſelves under the ſurface of the earth. At that time 
the whole ground is covered with this band of adventurers z_ 
; there is no ſetting down one's foot without treading. upon 
them. The ſea is their place of deſtination, and to that 
they direct their march with right-lined preciſion, No geo- 
metrician could ſend them to their deſtined ſtation by 3 
ſhorter courſe ; they neither turn to the right or left, what» 
ever obſtacles intervene; and even if they meet with a houſe, 
they will attempt to ſcale the walls to keep the unbroken 
tenor of their way. But though this be the general order 
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of their route, they upon other occaſions are compelled to 
conform to the face of the country; and if it be interſected 


by rivers, they are then ſeen to wind along the courſe of the : 


ſtream. The proceſſion ſets forward: from the mountains 


with the regularity of an army under the guidance of an ex- 
ienced commander, They are commonly divided into 


three battalions; of which, the firſt conſiſts of the ſtrongeſt 
and boldeſt males, that like pioneers, march forward to 
clear the route and face the greateſt dangers. Fheſe are 
often obliged to halt for want of rain, and go into the moſt 
convenient encampment” till the weather changes. The 


main body of the army is compoſed of females, which never 


leave the mountains till the rain is ſet in for ſome time, and 


then deſcend in regular battalia, being formed into columns 


of fifty paces broad, and three miles deep, and fo cloſe that 
they almoſt cover the ground. Three or four days after 


this the rear-guard follows; a ſtraggling undiſciplined tribe, 


conſiſting of males and females, but neither ſo robuſt nor ſo 
numerous as the former. The night is their chief time of 
proceeding ; but if it rains by day, they do not fail to profit 
by the occaſion; and they continue to move forward in their 
low uniform manner. When the ſun ſhines and is hot 
upon the ſurface of the ground, they then make an univerſal 
halt, and wait till the cool of the evening. When they are 
terrified, they march back in a confuſed diſorderly manner, 
holding up their nippers, with which they ſometimes tear 
off a piece of the ſkin, and then leave the weapon Where 


they inflicted the wound. They even try to intimidate their 


enemies; for they often clatter their nippers together, as if 


it were to threaten thoſe that come to diſturb them. But 


though they thus ſtrive to be formidable to man, they are 
much more ſo to each other; for they are poſſeſſed of ene 
moſt unſocial property, which is, that if any of them by 
accident is maimed in ſuch a manner as to be incapable of 
proceeding, the reſt fall upon and devour it on the ſpot, and 


then purſue their journey. 


* 


When after a fatiguing march, and eſcaping a_ thouſand 


dangers, for they are ſometimes three months in getting to 
the ſhore, they have arrived at their deſtined port, they 
prepare to cait their ſpawn. The peas are as yet within 


their bodies, and not excluded, as is uſual in animals of 


this kind, under the tail; for the creature waits for the; be- 


nefit of the ſea-water to help the delivery. For this pur- 


poſe, the crab has no ſooner reached the ſhore, than it 
eagerly goes to the edge of the water, and lets the waves 
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- waſh over its body two or three times. This ſeems only 1 
preparation for bringing their ſpawn to maturity; for with - 


out farther deſay they withdraw to ſeek a lodging upon land: 


in the mean time, the ſpawn grows larger, is excluded out 
of the body, and ſticks to the barbs under the flap, or more 
properly the tail. This bunch is ſeen as big as an hen's 
egg, and exactly reſembling the roes of herrings. In this 
ſtate of pregnancy, they onde mbre ſeek the ſhore for the 
laſt time, and ſhaking off their ſpawn into the water, leave 
accident to bring it to maturity. At this time whole ſhoals 
of hungry fiſh are at the ſhore, and about two thirds of the 
crabs eggs are immediately devoured by theſe rapacious in- 


vaders. - 


The eggs that eſcape are hatched under the ſand ; 
t a time of theſe little crabs are ſeen 


and ſoon after millions 
quitting the 


tains. 


lowly travelling up to the moun- 


however, are not ſo active to return; they 


The old ones, 
have become ſo ſeeble and lean, that they can hardly creep 
along, and the fleſh at that time changes its colour. Moſt 
of them, therefore, are obliged to continue in the flat parts 
of the country till they recover, making holes in the earth, 
which they cover at the mouth with leaves and dirt fo that 
no air may enter. There they throw off their old ſhells, 
which they leave as it were quite whole, the place where 
they opened on the belly being unſeen. At that time they 
are quite naked, and almoſt without motion for ſix days to- 
| gether, when they become ſo fat as to be delicious food, 
They have then under their ſtomachs four large white ſtones, 
which gradually decreaſe in proportion as the ſhell hardens, 
and when they come to perfection are not to be found, It 
is at that time that the animal is ſeen ſlowly making its way 
back; and all this is moſt commonly performed in the ſpace 
of {ix weeks, | 8 

The deſcent of theſe creatures for ſuch impo 
poſes deſerves our admiration; but there is an animal of 
the lobſter kind that annually deſcends from its mountains 
in like manner, and for purpoſes ſtill more importanwand 


various. 


Its deſcent is not only to produce an offspring, 


but to provide itſelf a covering; not only to ſecure a fa- 
mily, but to furniſh an houſe, 
ldier- crab, which has ſome ſimilitude to the lobſter, if di- 
veſted of its ſhell. 
bas no ſhell! behind, but is covered down to the tail with 2 
rough ſkin, terminating in.a point. It is however armed 


The animal I mean is the 


It is uſually about four inches long, 


with ſtrong hard nippers before, like the lobſter ; and * 
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of them is as thick as a man's thumb, and pinches moſt 
powerfully. It is, as I ſaid, without a ſhell to any part 


- except its nippers; but what Nature has denied this animal 


it takes care to ſupply by art; and taking poſſeſſion of the 


. deſerted ſhell of ſome other animal, it reſides in it, till, 
by growing too __ for its habitation, it is under a ne- 
t 


ceſlity of change. It is a native of the Weſt-India Iſlands; 
and like the former, it is ſeen every year deſcending from 
the mountains to the ſea-ſhore, to depoſit its ſpawn, and 
to provide itſelf with a new ſhell. This is a moſt buſtling 
time with it, having ſo many things to do; and, in fact, 
very buſy it appears. It is very probable that its firſt care 
is to provide for its offspring before it attends to its own 
wants; and it is thought, from the number of little ſhells - 
which it is ſeen examining, that it depoſits its ſpawn in 


them, which thus is placed in perfect ſecurity till the time > 


Yet it is not only till after many trials, but many combats 


| alſo, that the ſoldier is completely equipped; for there is 


often a conteſt between two of them for ſome well looking 
favourite ſhell for which they are rivals. They both en- 
deavour to take poſſeſſion ; they ſtrike with their claws ; 
they bite each other, till the weakeſt is obliged to yield, 
by giving up the ohject of diſpute. - It is then that the 


victor immediately takes poſſeſſion, and parades in his new 


conqueſt three or four times back- and forward upon the 
{ſtrand before his envious antagoniſt. : 8 

When this animal is taken, it ſends forth a feeble cry, 
endeavouring to ſeize the enemy with its nippers; which if 
it faſtens upon it will ſooner die than quit the graſp. The 
wound is very painful, and not eaſily cured. For this rea- 
ſon, and as it is nat much eſteemed for its fleſh, it is ge- 
nerally permitted to return to its old retreat to the moun- 


tains in ſafety. There it continues till the neceſſity of 


changing once more, and the deſire of producing an off- 
Spring, expoſe it to freſh dangers the year enſuing. 


Ton xolszs are uſually divided into thoſe that live upon 


land, and thoſe that ſubſiſt in the water; and uſe has made 
a diſtinction even in the name; the one being called tor- 
toiſes, the other turtles. However, Seba has proved that 
all rortoiſes are amphibious ;z that the land tortoiſe will 


live in the water; and that the ſea turtle can be fed upon 


land. A land tortoiſe was brought to him that was caught 
in one of the canals of Amſterdam, whigh he kept for half 


a year | 


es 
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a year in his houſe, where it lived very well contented in 
both elements. When in the water it remained with its 
head: above the ſurface ; when placed in the ſun, it ſeemed 
delighted with its beams, and continued immoveable While 
it felt their warmth. The difference, therefore, in theſe 
animals, ariſes rather from their habits than their con- 
formation; and, upon examination, there will be leſs va- 
riety found between them than between birds that live upon 
land, and thoſe that ſwim upon the water. | > 
All tortoiſes, in their external form, much reſemble 
each other; their outward covering being compoſed of two 
great ſhells, the one laid upon the other, and i 
ing at the edges: however, when we come to look cloſer, 
we ſhall find that the upper ſhell is compoſed of no leſs 
than thirteen pieces. There are two holes at either edge 
of this vaulted body; one for a very ſmall head, ſhoulders 
and arms, to peep through, the other at the oppoſite edge, 
tor the feet and the tail. Theſe ſhells the animal is never 
diſengaged from; and they ſerve for its defence againſt every 
creature but man. | # | 3 
The land tortoiſe is generally ſound, from one to five feet 
long, from the end of the ſnout to the end of the tail ; and 
from five inches to a foot and an half acroſs the back. It 
has a ſmall head, ſomewhat reſembling that of a ſerpent: 
an cye without the upper lid; the under eye-lid ſerving to 
cover and kzep that organ in ſafety. It has a ſtrong, ſcaly 
tail, like the lizard. Its head the animal can put out and 
hide at pleaſure, under the great penthouſe of its ſhell: 
there it can remain ſecure from all attacks. As the tortoiſe 
lives wholly upon vegetable food, it never ſeeks the en- 
counter; yet, if any of the ſmaller animals attempt to in- 
vade its repoſe, they are ſure to ſuffer. The tortoiſe, im- 
pregnably defended, is furniſhed with ſuch a ſtrength of 
jaw, that, though armed only with bony plates inſtead of 
teeth, wherever it faſtens, it infallibly keeps its hold, until 
; it has taken out the ptece, wg wo 
| Though peacezble in itfelf, it is formed for war in ano- 
ther reſpect, for it ſeems almoſt endued with immortality. 
Nothing can kill it; the depriving it of one of its mem- 
bers, is but a fight injury; it will live, though deprived 
of the brain; it will live, though deprived of its head. 
Tortoiſes are commonly known to exceed eighty years old; 
and there was one kept in the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
garden at Lambcth, that was remembered above an hun- 
dred and twenty. It was at laſt killed by the ſeverity 0 
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the froſt, from which it had not ſufficiently defended itſelf 
in its winter retreat, which was a heap of ſand, at the 


bottom of the garden. 


Though there is a circulation of blood in the tortoiſe, ' 


t as the lungs are left out of the circulation, the animal 
is capable of continuing to live without continuing to 


breathe, In this it reſembles the bat, the ſerpent, the 


mole, and the lizard z like them it takes up its dark reſi- 
dence for the winter; and, at that time, when its food is 


no longer in plenty, it, happily becomes inſenſible to the 


want. But it muſt not be ſuppoſed that, while it is thus 
at reſt, it totally diſcontinues to breathe ; on the contrary, 
an animal of this kind, if put into a cloſe veſſel, without 


air, will ſoon be ſtifled ; though not ſo readily as in a ſtate 


of vigour and activity. V 

The el of all the tortoiſe kind, like thoſe of birds, 
are furniſhed with a yolk and a white; but the ſhell is dif- 
ferent, being ſome what like thoſe ſoft eggs tha 5 ins ex- 
clude before their time: however, this ſhell is much thicker 
and ſtronger, and is a longer time in coming to maturity 
in the womb. The land tortoiſe lays but a few in num- 
ber, if compared to the fea turtle, who depoſits from an 
hundred and fifty to two hundred in a ſeaſon. 


The amount of the land tortoiſe's eggs I have not been 


able to learn; but, from the ſcarceneſs af the animal, I am 
apt to think they cannot be very numerous. When it. 
prepares to lay, the female ſcratches a ſlight depreflion 


in the earth, generally in a warm fituation, where the 


beams of the ſun have their full effect. There depoſiting' 
her eggs, and covering them with graſs and leaves, the for- 
ſakes them, to be hatched by the heat of the ſeaſon. The 
young tortoiſes are generally excluded in about twenty- ſix 
days; but, as the heat of the weather afliſts, or its cold- 
neſs retards incubation, ſometimes it happens that there is 
a difference of two or three days. The little animals no 
ſooner leave the egg, than they ſeek for their proviſion, en- 
tirely ſelf taught; and their ſhell, with which they are co- 
vered from the beginning, expands and grows larger with 
age. As it is compoſed of a variety of pieces, they are all 
capable of extenſion at their ſutures; and tac ſhell admits 
of encreaſe in every direction. „„ 


It is common enough to take theſe animals into gardens, 


as they are thought to deſtroy inſects and ſnails in great 
abundance. We are even told, that, in hot countries, they 


are 
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are admitted into a dor 
ſtroyers of bugs. 33 FF 
he Sea Tortoiſe, or Turtle, as it is now called, 
generally found larger than the former. 
The Great Mediterranean Turtle is the E of the 
turtle kind with which we are acquainted. It is found 
from five to eight feet long, and from ſix to nine hundred 
pounds weight; but, unluckily, its utility bears no aber. 

tion to its ſize, as it is unſit for food, and ſometimes poiſons 

thoſe who eat it. The ſhelh alſo, Which is a tough, ſtrong 
integument, reſembling an hide, is unfit for all ſerviceable 
purpoſes. One of - theſe animals was taken in the year 
1729, at the mouth of the Loire, in nets that were not de- 

ſigned for ſo large.a capture. This turtle, which was of 
enormous ſtrength, by its own ftruggles, involved itſelf in 

the nets, in ſuch a manner, as to 7 incapable of doing 
miſchief; yet, even thus ſhackled, it appeared terrible to 

the fiſbermen, who were at firſt for fiying ; but, finding it 
impotent, they gathered courage do drag it on ſhore, where 

it made a moſt horrible bellowing ; and when they began 

to knock it on the Head with their gaffs, it was to be heard 
at half a mile's diſtance. They were ſtill further intimi- 
daated by its nauſeous and peſtilential breath, which fo 
powerfully affected them, that they were near fainting. 

This animal wanted but four inches of being eight feet 

long, and was above two feet over; its ſhell more reſembled 

leather than the ſhell of a tortoiſe; and, unlike all other 
animals of this kind, it was furniſhed with teeth in each 

jaw, one rank behind another, like thoſe of a ſhark ; its feet 

alſo, different from the reſt of this kind, wanted claws; 

and the tail was quite diſengaged from the ſhell, and fifteen 

inches long, more reſembling that of a quadruped than 

atoll) a en ITE ET oe ie 7 4 

Theſe are a formidable and uſeleſs kind, if compared to 

the turtle caught in the South Seas and the Indian Ocean. 
Iheſe are of different kinds; not only unlike each other in 
ſorm, but furniſhing man with very different advantages. 

They are uſually diſtinguiſhed by ſailors into four kinds; 

the Trunk Turtle, the Loggerhead, the Hawkſbill, and the 
Green Turtle. © -- EO On ny 
The Hawkſbill Turtle is the leaſt of the four, and has a 
long and ſmall mouth, ſomewhat reſembling the bill of an 
hawk. The fleſh of this alſo is very indifferent eating 
but the ſhell ſerves for the moſt valuable purpoſes, Thi hb 
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me animal that ſapplies the tortoiſe-ſhell, of which ſuch a 


variety of beautiful trinkets are made. _ 
But of all animals of the tortoiſe kind, the green turtle 
is the moſt noted, and the moſt valuable, from the delicacy 


of its fleſh, and its nutritive qualities, together with the 


property of being eaſily digeſted. It is generally found 


about two hundred weight; though ſome are five hundred, 


and others not above fifty. 


This animal ſeldom comes from the ſea but to depoſit its 


eggs, and now and then to ſport in freſh-water. Its chief 
food is a ſubmarine plant, that covers the bottom of ſe- 
veral parts of the ſea not far from the ſhore. There the 
turtles are ſeen, when the weather is fair, feeding in great 


numbers, like flocks of ſheep, ſeveral fathoms deep upon 


the verdant carpet below. When done feeding, they gene- 
rally float with their heads above water, unleſs they are 


alarmed by the approach of hunters, or birds of prey; in 


which caſe, they ſuddenly plunge to the bottom. 
When the time for laying approaches, the female is ſeen, 


towards the ſetting of the ſun, 2 near the ſnore, and 


looking earneſtly about her, as if afraid of a rp r 
When ſhe perceives any perſon on ſhore, ſhe ſeeks for 
another place ; but if otherwiſe, ſhe lands when it is dark, 

and goes to take a ſurvey of the ſand where ſhe deſigns to 
lay. Having marked the ſpot, ſhe goes back without lay- 
ing, for that night, to the ocean again; but the next night 
returns to depoſit a part of her burthen. She begins by 
working and digging in the ſand with her fore feet, till ſhe 
has made a round hole, a foot broad, and a foot and a half 
deep, juſt at the place 4 little above where the water reaches 
higheſt. This done, ſhe lays eighty or ninety eggs at a 


time, each as big as a hen's egg, and as round as a ball. 


She continues laying about the ſpace of an hour; during 
- which time, if a cart were driven over her, ſhe would not 


be induced to ſtir. The eggs are covered with a tough, 
white ſkin, like wetted parchment. -_When ſhe has dene 


_ laying, ſhe covers the hole ſo dexterouſly, that it is no eaſy 
matter to find the place. When the turtle has done laying, 


the returns to the ſea, and leaves her eggs tobe hatched by 
the heat of the ſun. At the end of fifteen days, dhe lays 
about the ſame number of eggs again; and at the end of 
another fifteen days, ſhe repeats the ſame; three times in 
all, uſing the ſame precautions every time for their ſafety. 

In about twenty-four or twenty-five days after laying, 


the eggs are hatched by the heat of the ſun 5 and the young 
| „ 1 turtles, 
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turtles, being about as big as. quails, are ſeen butſting * 
from the ſand, as if earth-born, and running directly to the 
ſea, with inſtinct only for their guide; but, to their great 
misfortune, it often happens that, their ſtrength being 
ſmall, the ſurges of the fea, for ſome few days, beat them 
back upon the ſhore. Thus expoſed, they remain a pre 
to thouſands of birds that then haunt the coaſts; and theſe 
ſtooping down upon them, carry off the greateſt part, and 
fometimes the whole brood, before they have ſtrength ſuf- 
ficient to withitand the waves, or dive to the bottom. 
There are ſeveral ways contrived for taking theſe animals, 
One is, to ſeize them when coupled together, at the breed- 
ing ſeaſon, when they are very eaſily approached, and as 
eaſily ſeen, Es ET OY 
Another way of taking them is by the harpoon, either 
when they are playing on the ſurface of the water, or feed- 
ing on the bottom; when the harpoon is ſkilfully darted, 
it ſticks faſt in the ſhell of the back; the wood then diſ- 
engages. from the iron, and the line is long 2 for the 
animal to take its range; for if the harpooner ſhould at- 
tempt at once to draw. the animal into his boat till it is 
weakened by its own ſtruggling, it would probably get free. 
There is yet another way which, though ſeemingly awks 
ward, is faid to be attended with very great ſucceſs. A 
good diver places himſelf at the head of the boat; and 
When the turtles are-obſerved, which they ſometimes are in 
great numbers, afleep on the ſurface, he immediately quits 
the veſſel at about fifty yards diſtance, and keeping ſtill 
under water, directs his paſſage to where the turtle was 
ſeen, and coming up beneath, ſeizes it by the tail; the ant- 
mal awaking, ſtruggles to get free; and by this both are 
kept at the ſurface until the boat arrives to take them in. 


The ſhell of TESTACROUS FisHEs may be conſidered as 
an habitation ſupplied by nature, It is an hard ſtony ſub- 
Nance, made up ſomewhat in the manner of a wall. Part 
of the ſtony ſubſtance the animal derives from outward ob- 
jets, and the fluids of the animal itſelf furniſh the cement. 
Theſe united make that firm covering which ſhell-fiſh ge- 
nerally reſide in till they die. e Tis 

But, in order to give a more exact idea of the manner in 
which ſea-ſhells are formed, we mult have recourſe to an 
animal that lives upon, land, with the formation of whoſe 
ſhell we are beſt acquainted. This is the garden“ ſnail, 
that carries its box upon its back. I P | 

| h % 


To begin with the animal in its earlieſt ſtate, and trace 


the progreſs of its ſhell from the time it firſt appears The 


inſtant the young ſnail leaves the egg, it carries its ſhell or 
its box on its back. It does not leave the egg till it is ar- 


rived at a certain growth, when its little habitation is ſuf- 


ficiently hardened. This beginning of the ſhell is not 
much bigger than a pin's head, but grows in a very rapid 
manner, having at firſt but two circumvo.utions, for the 
reſt are added as the ſnail grows Jarger. In proportion as 


the animal encteaſes in ſize, the circumvolutions of the 


ſhell encreaſe alſo, until the number of thoſe volutes come 
to be five, which is never exceeded. EY + 


The part where the animal enlarges its ſhell is at the 


mouth, to which it adds in proportion as it finds itſelf ſtinted 
in its habitation below., Being about to enlarge its ſhell, it 
is ſeen with its Jittle teeth biting and clearing away the 
ſcaly ſkin that grows at the edges. It is fometimes ſeen to 
eat thoſe bits it thus takes off; at other times it only cleans 
away the margin when covered with films, and then adds 
another rim to its ſhell, —__ : 


For the purpoſes of making the ſhell, which is natural to 


the animal, and without which it could not live three days, 
its whole body is furniſhed with glands, from the orifices of 
which flows out a kind of ſlimy fluid, like ſmall ſpiders 
threads, which join together in one common cruſt or ſur- 
face, and in time. condenſe and acquire a ſtony hardneſs. 
It is this ſlimy humour that grows into a membrane and 
afterwards a ſtony ſkin ; nor can it have eſcaped any who 
have obſerved the track of a ſnail, that gliſtening ſubſtance 


which it leaves on the floor or the wall is no other than the 
materials with which the animal adds to its ſhell, or repairs | 


it when broken : 
With reſpe& to the figure of ſhells, Ariſtotle has divided 


them into three kinds; and his method is, above all others, 


the moſt conformable ro nature. Theſe are, firſt, the uni- 
valve, or turbinated, which confiſt of one piece, like the 
box of a ſnail; ſecondly, the bivalve, conſiſting of two 


nieces, united by a hinge, like an oyſter; and thirdly, the 


multivaive, conlifting of more than two pieces, as, the 
acorn- ſnell, which has not leſs than twelve pieces that go 


to its compoſition. All theſe kinds are found in the ſea at 


different depths ; and are valuable in proportion to their 
ſcarceneſs or. beauty. All ſhells are formed of an animal 
or calcareous earth, that ferments with vinegar and other 


5 : 2 | 
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acids, and that burns into lime, and will not eaſily melt 
into glaſs. _ St gs OO. * NR 

Every ſhell, wherever it is found, is the ſpoil of ſome 
animal, that once found ſhelter therein. It matters not by 
What unaccountable means they may have wandered from 

the ſea ; but they exhibit all, and the moſt certain marks 
of their origin. From their numbers and ſituation, we 
are Jed to conjecture, that the ſea reached the places where 
they are found; and from their varieties we learn how lit- 
_ tle we know of all the ſea contains at preſent ; as the earth 
furniſhes many kinds which our moſt exact and induſtrious. 
ſhell- collectors have not been able to fiſh up from the deep. 


To conceive the manner in which thoſe animals ſubſiſt 
that are hid from us at the bottom of the deep, we muſt 
again have recourſe to one of a ſimilar nature and forma» 
tion, that we know, viz. the GARDEN=-SNAIL. It is fur- 
niſhed with the ni 0d of life in a manner almoſt as com- 
plete as the largeſt animal; with a tongue, brain, ſalival 
ducts, glands, nerves, ſtomach, and inteſtines ; liver, 
heart and blood-veſlels : beſides this, it has a purple bag 
that furniſhes a red matter to different parts of the body to- 
gether with ſtrong muſcles that hold it to the ſhell, and 
which are hardened, like tendons, at their inſertion. 7 
But theſe it poſſeſſes in common with other animals. 
We muſt now ſee what it has peculiar to itſelf. The firſt 
ſtriking peculiarity is, that the animal has got its eyes on 
the points of its largeſt horns. When the ſnail is in mo- 
tion, four horns are diſtinctly ſeen ; but the two uppermoſt 
and longeſt deſerve peculiar conſideration, both on account 
of the various motions with which they are endued, as well | 
as their having their eyes fixed at the extreme ends of them. 
The eyes the animal can direct to different objects at plea- 
fure, by a regular motion out of the body ; and ſometimes 
it hides them, by a very ſwift contraction into the belly. 
Under the ſmall horns is the animal's mouth ; and though 
it may, appear too ſoft a ſubſtance to be furniſhed with 
teeth, yet it has not lefs than eight of them, with which 
it devours leaves, and other ſubſtances, ſeemingly harder 
than itſelf; and with which it ſometimes bites off pieces of 
its own ſhell. | iS 
| At theexpiration of eighteen days after coition, the fnails | 
produce their eggs, and hide them in the earth with the 
greateſt folicitude and induſtry. "Theſe eggs are in great 
7 | | SP numbers, 
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numbers, round, white, and covered witch à ſoft ſhells | 
they are alſo ſtuck to each other by an imperceptible limes 110 
like a bunch of grapes, of about the ſize of a ſmall pen. 
The ſnail is poſſeſſed not only of a power of retreating 
into its ſhell, but of mending it when broken. Sometimes 
theſe animals are cruſhed ſeemingly to pieces; and to all 
appearance utterly deſtroyed; yet Aal they ſet themſelves 
to work, and, in a few days, mend all their numerous 
breaches. The ſame ſubſtance by which the ſhell is origi- 
nally made, goes to the re- ẽſtabliſhment of the ruined ha- 
bitatie n £35 4 TEL „%% CRATES: 
As the ſnail is furniſhed with all the organs of life and 
ſenſation, it is not wonderful to ſee it very voracious: It 
chiefly ſubliſts upon the leaves of plants and trees; but is 
very delicate in its choice. At the approach of winter, 
it buries itſelf in the earth, or retires. to ſome hole, to 
continue in a torpid ſtate, during the ſeverity of the ſea- 
ſon. It is ſometimes ſeen alone; but more frequently in 
company in its retreat; ſeveral being uſually found together, 
apparently deprived of life and ſenſation. For the purpoſes 
of continuing in greater warmth and ſecurity, the ſnail 
forms a cover or li to the mouth of its ſhell with its ſlime, 
which ſtops it up entirely, and thus protects it from every 
external danger. When the cover is formed too thick, 
the ſnail then breaks a little hole in it, which corrects the 
effect of that cloſeneſs, which proceeded from too much 
caution. In this manner, ſheltered in its hole from the 
weather, defended in its ſhell by a cover, it ſleeps during 
the winter; and, for {ix or ſeven months, continues withs 
out food or motion, until the genial call of ſpring breaks 
its lumber, and excites its aivity. oO! 
The ſnail, having ſlept for ſo long a ſeaſon, awakes one 
of the firſt fine days of April; breaks open its cell, and 
ſallies forth to ſeek for nouriſhment; At firſt, it is not 
very difficult in the choice of its food; almoſt any vege- 
table that is green, ſeems welcome; but the ſucculent 
plants of the garden are chiefly grateful; and the various 
kinds of pulſe are, at ſome ſeaſons, almoſt wholly deſtroyed 
by their numbers, A wet ſeaſon is generally favourable 
to their production; for this animal cannot bear very dry 
ſeaſons, or dry places, as they cauſe too great a conſump- 
tion of its ſlime, without plenty of which it cannot ſubſiſt 
in health and vigour: N | „ 
Such are the moſt ſtriking particulars in the hiſtory of 
this animal; and this may ſerve as a general picture, to 
| Ii | which 
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which the manners, and habitudes of the other tribes of 
this claſs may be compared and referred. Theſe are, the 
ſea ſnail, of which naturaliſts have, from the apparent dif- 
ference of their ſhells, mentioned fifteen kinds; the. freſh 
water ſnail, of which there are eight kinds; and the land- 
nail, of which there are five : and theſe all bear a ſtrong 
reſemblance to the garden ſnail. All NAILS THAT LIVE 
IN WATER, are peculiarly furniſhed with a contrivance 
by Nature, for riſing to the ſurface, or ſinking to the bot- 
tom. The manner in which this is performed, is by 
opening and ſhutting an orifice on the right ſide of the 
neck, which is furniſhed with muſcles for that purpoſe. 
The ſnail ſometimes gathers. this aperture into an obl 
tube, and ſtretches or, protends it above the ſurface of the 
water, in order to draw in or expel the air, as it finds oc- 
caſion. This may not only be ſeen, but heard alſo. by the 
noiſe which the ſnail makes in moving the water. By di- 
lating this it riſes; by compreſſing it, the animal inks to 
the bottom. 1 7 e 
But what renders theſe animals far more worthy of no- 
tice is, that they are viviparous, and bring forth their young 
not only alive, but with their ſhells upon their backs. 
This ſeems ſurpriſing; yet it is inconteſtably true: the 
young come to ſome degree of perfection in the womb of 
the parent; there they receive their ſtony coat; and from 
thence are excluded, with a complete apparatus for ſub- 
ſiſtence. 112 . e ee rf 
This ſtriking difference between the freſh - water and the 
rden ſnail, obtains alſo in ſome of the SEA KIND; among 
which there. are ſome. that are found viviparous, while o- 
thers lay eggs in the uſual, manner. But this is not the 
only difference between land and ſea ſnails. Many of the 
latter entirely want horns ;, and none of them have above 
two. Indeed, if the horns of ſnails be furniſhed with 
eyes, and if, as. ſome are willing to think, the length of 
the horn, like the tube of a teleſcope, aſſiſts viſion, theſe 
animals, that chiefly reſide in the gloomy bottom of: the 
deep, can have no great occaſion for them. Eyes would 
be unneceſſary to creatures whoſe food is uſually concealed 
in the darkeſt places; and who, poſſeſſed of very little mo- 
tion, are obliged to grope for what they ſubſiſt on. To ſuch, 
I fay, eyes would rather be an obſtruction than an advan- 
tage; and perhaps even thoſe that live upon land are with- 
out them! 1 55 . 
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of which would ſcarcely admit a gooſe qui of. ye 
diſcovered : but the fact is certain; for the animal is often 
found without its ſhell; and the ſhell more frequently 


— oy 
There is a difference alſo in the poſition of the mouth, in 
placed crofs-wiſe, as in. quadrupeds ; furnifhed with jaw- 
bones, lips and teeth, In moſt of the ſea-ſnails, the mouth 
is placed longitudinally in the head; and, in forme, ob- 
liquely, or on one fide. Others, of the trochus kind, 


. 


the garden and the water ſnail. In the former, the mouth is 


* 


rery long in ſome kinds, and ſhorter in others. 
aff 


| have no mouth whatſoever ; but are furniſhed with a trunk; 


ſea ſnails, that which 'is moſt frequently "ſeen 


ſwimming _ the ſurface, and whoſe ſhell is the thinneſt 
and moſt eaſily pierced, is the NAuTILUs. Whether, up- 
on theſe occaſions, it is employed in efcaping its numerous 
enemies at the bottom, or ſeeking for food at the ſurface, 
I will not venture to decide. It 8 | 

the former is the cauſe of its frequently appearing ; for, 
upon opening the ſtomach, it is found to contain chiefly 


that food which it finds at the bottom. 


Although there are ſeveral ſpecies of the nautilus, yet | 


they all may be divided into two: the one with a white 
ſhell, as thin as paper, which it often is ſeen to quit, and 
again to reſume; the other with a thicker ſhell, ſometimes 
of a beautiful mother-of-pear! colour, and that quits its 


ſhell but rarely. This ſhell outwardly refembles that of a 
large ſnail, but is generally fix or eight inches acroſs: with- 
in, it is divided into N that communicate 


with each other by doors, if I may ſo call them, through 
which one could not thruſt a goc 
internal part of the ſhell is filled by the animal, the body 
of which, like its habitation, is divided into as many 


% 


parts as there are chambers in its ſhell : all the parts of its 


body communicate with each other, through the doors or 
openings, by a long blood-veſſel, which runs from the 
head to the tail: thus the body of the animal, if taken out of 
the ſhell, may be likened to a number of ſoft bits of fleſh, 
of which there are forty, threaded upon a ſtring. From 


this extraordinary conformation, one would not be apt to 


ſuppoſe that the, nautilus ſometimes quitted its ſhell, and 

returndd to it again; yet nothing, though ſeemingly im- 

poſſible, .is more certain. The manner by which it con- 

trives to diſengage every part of its body from ſo intricate 

an habitation; by which it makes a ſubſtance, to appear- 

ance as thick as one's wriſt, paſs through wn doors, each 
| 


deſtitute of the animal. It is moſt probable, that it has a 
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floating along, till it daſhes, by a kind of 


Vet this diſtin 
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power of making the ſubſtance of one ſection of its body 
remove up into that which is next; and thus, by multi- 
plied removals, it gets VVV 
very ſtrange, is not the peculiarity for 
which the nautilus has been the moſt diſtinguiſhed; Its 
ſpreading the thin oar, and catching the flying gale, to uſe 
the poet's deſcription of it, has chiefly excited human cu- 
rioſity. Theſe. animals, particularly thoſe of the white, 
light kind, are chiefly found in the Mediterranean; and 


| ſcarce any who have failed on that ſea, but muſt have often 


ſeen them. When the ſea is calm, they are obſerved float- 
ing on the ſurface; ſome ſpreading their little ſail; ſome 


rowing with their feet, as if- for life and death ; and others 


ſtill, floatin 1 mouths, like a ſhip with the keel 
upward. If taken while thus employed, and examined, the 


extraordinary mechaniſm of their limbs for ſailing 1008 


pear more manifeſt. The nautilus is furniſhed with eigh 


feet, which iſſue near the mouth, and may as properly be 


called barbs : theſe are connected to each other by a thin 


ſkin, like that between the toes of a duck, but much thin- 


ner and more tranſparent. Of theſe eight feet thus con- 
nected, fix are ſhort, and theſe are held up as ſails to catch 
the wind in failing : the two others are longer, and are kept 
in the water; ſerving, like paddles, to ſteer their courſe by. 
When-the weather is quite calm, and the animal is purſued 
from below, it is then ſeen expanding only a part of its fail, 


and rowing with the reſt: whenever it is interrupted, or 


fears danger from above, it inſtantly furls the ſail, catches 


in all its oars, turns its ſhell mouth downward, and in- 


ſtantly ſinks to the bottom. Sometimes alſo it is ſeen pump- 
ing the water from its leaking hulk; and, when unfit for 
failing deſerts its ſnell entirely. The forſaken hulk is ſeen 

ipwreck, upon 


the rocks or the ſhore, ; 

It may ſeem whimſical to make a diſtinction between the 

animal per fections of turbinated and BIVALYED SHELL-FISH, 

or to grant a N of ſuperiority to the ſnail above the oyſter. 

ion ſtrongly and apparently obtains in na- 

ture; and we ſhall find the bivalved tribe of animals in 
every reſpect inferior to thoſe we have been deſcribing. 


Tux MusCcLE, as is well known, whether belonging to 


freſh or ſalt- water, conſiſts of two equal ſhells, joined at 


the back by a ſtrong muſcular ligament that anſwers all the 
purpoſes of an hinge. By the elaſtic contraction of hel 
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the animal can open its ſhells at pleaſure, about a quarter of 
an inch from each other. The fiſh is fixed to either ſhell 
by four tendons, by means of which it ſhuts them cloſe, 


and keeps its body firm from being cruſhed by any ſhock 


againſt the walls of its on habitation. It is furniſhed, like. 
all other animals of this kind, with vital organs, though theſe 
are ſituated in a very extraordinary manner. It has à mouth 
furniſhed with two fleſhy lips; its inteſtine begins at the bot - 
tom of the mouth, paſſes through the brain, and makes a 
number of eircumvolutions through the liver; on leaving 
this organ, it goes on ſtraight into the heart, which it pe- 
netrates, and ends in the anus; near which the lungs are 
placed, and through which it breathes, like thoſe of the 
ſnail kind; and in this manner its languid circulation is 
cart ĩed aa % ο W ri FF... any doc ores 
The multitude of theſe animals in ſome places is very, 
great; but from their defenceleſs ſtate, the number of their 


deſtroyers are in equal proportion. 


But notwithſtanding the number of this creature's ani- 
mated enemies, it ſeems ſtill more fearful of the agitations 
of the element in which it reſides; for if daſhed againſt 
rocks, or thrown far on the beach, it is deſtroyed without a 
power of redreſs. In order to guard againſt theſe, which 
are to this animal the commoneſt and the moſt fatal acci- 
dents, although it has a power of flow motion, which 1 
ſhall preſently deſcribe, .yet it endeavours to become ſta- 


tionary, and to attach itſelf to any fixed object it happens 


to be near. For this purpoſe. it is furniſhed with a very ſin- 
gular capacity of binding itſelf by a number of threads to 
whatever object it approaches; and theſe Reaumur ſup- 
poſed it ſpun artificially, as ſpiders their webs which they 
faſten againſt a wall. Of this, however, later philoſophers 
have found very great reaſon to doubt. It is therefore ſup- 
poſed that theſe threads, which are uſually called the beard 
of the muſcle, are the natural growth of the animal's body, 
and by no means produced at pleaſure. 33 TY 

Its inſtrument of motion, by which it contrives to reach 
the object it wants to bind itſelf to, is that muſcular ſub- 
ſtance reſembling a tongue, which-is found long in propor- 
tion to the ſize of the muſcle. In ſome it is. two inches 
long, in others not a third part of theſe dimenſions. | This 
the animal has a power of — out of its ſhell; and 
with this it is capable of making a flight furrew in the ſand 
at the bottom. By means of this furrow it can erect itſelf 
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urrow in proportion as it goes forward, it reaches out its 


tongue, that anſwers the ee of an arm, and thus car 


ries its ſhell edge-ways, as in a groove, until it reach the 
point intended. There where it determines to take up its 
reſidence it fixes the ends of its beard,” which are glutinous, 
to the rock or the object, whatever it be; and thus, like a 
ſhip at anchor, n all the agitations of the Water. I 
have ſeen the beards a foot and an half long; and of this ſub· 
— the natives 2 N ſometimes: make gloven'and 
ſtock ings. 
The ſhell-fſh/ are fund 3 in lakes, rivers, n 
Thoſe of the lake often grow to a very large ſize; but they 
ſeem a ſolitary animal, and are bracts generally ſeparate: 
from each other. Thoſe of rivers are not ſo large, but 
— in greater abundance; but the ſea muſele is the moſt 
S Theſb are often bred artificially in ſalt- rater 
— that are overflowed by the tide ; the deren 
— them in at the proper ſeaſons z' and there 
undiſturbed by the agitations of the ſea, and not pre 
upon by their powerful enemies at the bottom, they caſt 


| their eggs, which ſoon become perfect animals, and theſe 


are generally found in cluſters of ſeveral dozen together. It 
requires a year for the peopling a muſcle- bed; fo. that, if 
the number conſiſts of forty thouſand, a tenth part may an- 
nually be left for the peopling the bed anew. Muſcles are 
taken from their beds from 5 month of July to Ochcher; 
and they are ſold at a bas moderate price. | 


From this uhm the Ovsren differs very little, vein in 
the thickneſs of its ſhell, and its greater imbecility.. The 
oyſter, like the muſcle, is formed with organs of life and 
reſpiration, with mteftines which are very voluminous, 2 
liver, lungs, and heart. Like the muſcle, it is ſelf - im- 
pregnated ; and the ſhell, which the animal ſoon r 
ſerves it for its future habitation. Like the muſcle, 

opens its ſhell to receive the influx of water, and like be 
agg is firongly attached to its ſhells both above and 

clow. - 

The oyfter differs. from the muſcle in being utterly 
able to change its ſituation. It is entirely without that 
tongue which we ſaw anſwering the purpoſes: of an arm in 
the other animal; but nevertheleſs is often attached very 
firmly to any- object it happens to approach. Nothing is 
fo common in 2525 rivers of the yen climates as to ſee 
a d 3. | . . | _ oyſters 
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oyſters growing eren amidft the branches of the foreſt. | 
Many trees which grow along the banks of the ſtream often 


bend their branches into the water, and particularly the 
mangrove, Which chiefly delights in a moilt 

theſe the oyſters hang in cluſters, like apples upon the m 
fertile tree; and in proportion as the weight of the fiſh 


ſinks the plant into the water, where it ſtill continues 


growing, the number of oyſters encreaſe, and hang upon 


the branches. This is effected by means of a glue proper 


hard as the ſhell, and is as difficultly broken. 


to themſelves," which, When it cements, the joining is as 
Oyſters uſually caft their ſpawn in May, which at firſt ap- 


* | 


pears like drops of candle-greafe, and fticks to any hard ſub< 


{tance it falls upon. Theſe are covered with a ſhell in two of 
three days; and in three years the animal is large enough 
to be brought to market. As they invariably remain in 


the places where they are laid, and as they grow without 


any other ſeeming food than the afflux of ſea-water, it is the 
eule at Colcheſter, and other parts of the kingdom, 
where the tide ſettles in marſhes on land, to pick up gre: 
quantities of ſmall oyſters along the ſhore, which when fir 


1 ſeldom exceed the ſize of a ſixpence. Theſe are 


epoſited in beds where the tide comes in, and in two of 
three years grow to a tolerable ſize. They are ſaid to be 
better taſted for being thus ſheltered from the agitations of 


the deep; and a mixture of freſh water entering into theſe 


repoſitories, is ſaid to improve their flavour, and to encreafe 
their growth and fatneſs. 8 5 

The oyſters, however, which are prepared in this man- 
ner, are by no means ſo large as thoſe found ſticking to 
rocks at the bottom of the ſea, uſually called rock-oyſters. 
Theſe are ſometimes found as broad as a plate, and are ad- 
mired by ſome as excellent food. But what is the ſize of 
theſe compared to the oyſters of the Eaſt Indies, ſome of 


whoſe ſhells I have ſeen two feet over! The oyſters found 
along the coaſt of Coromandel are capable of e 4 
ſally 


plentiful meal to eight or ten men; but it ſeems univer 
agreed that they are no way comparable to ours for delicacy 
or flavour. my | | 


Thus the muſcle and the oyſter appear to have but fer 


diſtinctions, except in their ſhape, and the power of motion 
in the former. Other bivalved ſhell-fiſh, ſuch as the cockLE, 
the SCALLOP, and the RAzor-ſhell, have differences equally 
minute. The power of changing place, which ſome of 
them effect in a manner quite peculiar to themſelves, 
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makes their greateſt difference. The ſcallop, is particularly 


remarkable for its method of moving forward upon land, or 
ſwimming upon the ſurface of the water. When this ani- 
mal finds itſelf deſerted by the tide, it makes very remark- 
able efforts to regain the water, moving towards the ſea in 
a moſt ſingular manner. It firſt gapes with its ſhell as widely 
as it can, the edges being often an inch aſunder; then it 


ſhuts them with à jerk, and by this the whole animal riſes 


fve. or ſix inches from the ground. It thus tumbles any 
how forward, and then renews the operation until it has 
attained its journeys end. When in the water it is capable 
of ſupporting it if "FY 1g 2 
ſhutting its ſhells, it tumbles over and over, and makes its 
way with ſome celerity. CE: 6cofores 4 1x ad 


TRE Pivor, or RAzoR-$HELL, has a very different kind 
s j : : j - 7 2 ; : $ N 
of motion. As the former moves laboriouſly and ſlowly 


forward, ſo the razor-ſhell has only a power of ſinking 
point downward., The ſhells of this animal reſemble no- 
thing ſo much as the haft of a razor; and by this form it is 
better enabled to dive into the ſoft ſand at the bottom. All 
the motions of this little animal are confined to ſinking or 
riſing a foot downwards or upwards in the ſand, for it never 
leaves the ſpot where firſt it was planted. From time to 
time it is ſeen to riſe about half way out af its hole; but if 
any way diſturbed, it ſinks perpendicularly down again. 
Juſt over the place where the razor buries itſelf, there is a 
ſmall hole like a chimney, through which the animal 
breathes, or imbibes the ſea- water. Upon the deſertion of 
the tide, theſe holes are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the fiſher- 
men who ſeek for it; and Fa gr br of enticing the razor 
up from the depth of its retreat, is by ſprinkling a little ſea- 


ſalt upon the hole. This melting, no ſooner reaches the 


razor below, than it riſes inſtantly ſtraight upwards, and 
ſhews about half its length above the ſurface. This ap- 
pearance, however, is inſtantaneous ; and if the fiſher does 
not ſeize the opportunity, the razor buries itſelf with great 
eaſe to its former depth, There it continues ſecure z no ſalt 
can allure it a ſecond time; but it remains unmoleſted, un- 
leſs the fiſher will be at the trouble of digging it out ſome- 
times two feet below the ſurface, - | , | 
Such are the minute differences between bivalved ſhell- 
Aſh; but in the great out-lines of their nature, they exactly 
* reſemble each other. It is particularly in this claſs. of ſhell- 
Aſh that pearls are found in greateſt abundance, - 78 


upon the ſurface; and there opening and 
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ſeems bred from no diſorder in the animal, but accidentally 


produced by the ſame matter that goes to form the ſhell. 


This ſubſtance, which is ſoft at firſt, quickly hardens; and 
thus, by ſucceſſive coats, layer over layer, the pearl acquires - 
its dimenſions. © If cut through, it will be found to conſiſt 
of ſeveral coats, like an onion; and ſometimes a ſmall ſpeck. 


is ſeen in the middle, upon which the coats were originally 


All oyſters, and \moft-ſhell-fiſh, are found to contain 


pearls ;- but that which particularly obtains the name of the 
pearl oyſter, has a large ftrong whitiſh ſhell, wrinkled and 


rough without, and within ſmooth, and of a ſilver colour. 


From theſe the mother-of-pear] is taken, which is nothin 
more than the internal coats of the ſhell, reſembling the — 


in colour and conſiſtence. There are a great number of 
pearl fiſneries in America and Aſia. The chief of theſe is 


carried on in the Perſian Gulph. a 


The wretched people that are deſtined to fiſh for pearls, 


are either Negroes, or ſome of the pooreſt of the natives of 


Perſia. The divers are not only ſubject to the dangers of 


the deep, to tempeſts, to ſuffocation at the bottom, to being 
devoured by ſharks, but from their profeſſion univerſally la- 
bour under a ſpitting of blood, occaſioned by the preſſure of 
air upon their lungs in going down to the bottom. The 
moſt robuſt and healthy young men are choſen for this em- 


ployment, but they ſeldom ſurvive it above five or fix years. 


Their fibres become rigid; their eye- balls turn red; and they 
uſually die conſumptive. ee e fe Is 
It is amazing how very Jong they are ſeen to continue at 


the bottom. Some, as we are aſſured, have been known to 


continue three quarters of an hour under water without 


breathing; and to one unuſed to diving, ten minutes would 


ſuffocate the ſtrongeſt. They fiſh for pearls, or rather the 


oyſters that contain them, in boats twenty-eight feet long; 


and of theſe there are ſometimes three or four hundred at a 


time, with each ſeven or eight ſtones, which ſerve for an- 


chors. There are from five to e ight divers belonging to 
each, that dive one after another, They are quite naked, 


except that they have a net hanging down from the neck to 


put their oyſters in, and gloves on their hands to defend them 
while they pick the oyſters from the holes in the rocks ; for 


in this manner alone can they be gathered, Every diver is 
ſunk by means of a ſtone, weighing fifty pounds, tied to' 
the rope by which he deſcends. He places his foot in a om 
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with his right he ſtops his noſe to keep in his breath, as: 
upon going down he takes in a very long inſpiration, They 

are no ſooner come to the bottom, but they give the ſignal: 
to thoſe who are in the boat to draw up the ſtone ; which 
done, they go to work, filling their net as faſt as they can; 
and then giving another ſignal, the boats above pull up the 
net loaded with oyſters, and ſhortly after the diver himſelf; to 
take a new inſpiration,. They dive to the depth: of fifteen - 
fathoms, and ſeldom go deeper. They generally go every 
morning by break of day to this fatiguing employment, taking 
the land- wind to waft them out to ſea, and returning with | 
the ſea breeze at night. The owners of the boats uſually hire 

the divers, and the reſt ofjthe boats crew, as we do our la- 
bourers, at ſo much a day, All the oyſters are brought on 


| ſhore, where they are laid in a great heap till the pearl 
fiſhery is over, which continues during the months of No- 


vember and December, When, opportunity ſerves, they 


then examine every oyſter, and it is accidental whether the 


capture turns out advantageous. Indeed, no human. being 
can wiſh well to a commerce, which thus chains ſuch a 


number of fellow- creatures to the bottom, to pluck up 4 


glittering mouldering pebble. 


MvuLTIVALVE SHELL-FISH may be conſidered as animals 


ſhut up in round boxes. Of theſe there are principally two 


kinds; ſuch as move, and ſuch. as are ſtationary : the firſt 
are uſually known in our cabinets by the name of ſea-epgsz 
the others are as often admired, from the cavities which they 
ſcoop out for their habitation in the hardeſt marble, The 
firſt are called, by naturaliſts, Echini, or Urchins: the lat- 
ter are called Pholades, or File Fiſh. - 1 e 


To a ſlight view, the SEA-URCHIN may be compared to 
the huſk of a cheſnut; being like it round, and with a num- 
ber of bony priekles Randing out on every fide. The mouth 
is placed downwards; the vent is above; the ſhell is a hol- 
low vaſe, reſembling a ſcooped apple; and this filled with a 
ſoft, muſcular ſubſtance, through which the inteſtines wind 


from the bottom to the top. The mouth, which is placed 


undermoſt, is large and red, furniſhed with five ſharp teeth, 
which are eaſily diſcerned.” Fhe-jaws are ſtrengthened by 
five ſmall bones, in the centre of which is a ſmall fleſhy 
tongue; and from this the inteſtines make a winding of five 

| p | ſpires, 
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ſpires, round the internal ſides-of the ſhell, ending at top, 
where the excrements are excluded. But what makes the 
moſt extraordinary part of this animal's conformation, are its 
horns and its ſpines, that point from every part of the body, 


like the horns. of a ſnail, and that ſerve at once as legs to 


move upon, as arms to feel with, and as inſtruments of cap- 


ture and defence. Between theſe horns it has alſo ſpines 


that are not endued with ſuch a ſhare of motion. The ſpines 
and the horns iſſue from every part of its body; the ſpines 
being hard and prickly 3 the horns. being ſoft, longer than 
the ſpines, and never ſeen except in the water. They are 


put forward and withdrawn like the horns of a ſnail, and are 
hid at the baſis of the ſpines, ſerving, as was ſaid before, fot 


procuring food and motion. All this apparatus, however, is 


only ſeen when the animal is hunting its prey at the bottom 
of the water; for a: few minutes after it is taken, all the 


horns are withdrawn into the body, and moſt of the ſpines 


+ 


drop off, +: | 


It is generally ſaid of inſects, that thoſe which have the 
greateſt number of legs, always move the ſloweſt ; but this 
animal ſeems to be an exception to the rule; for though fur- - 
niſhed with two thouſand ſpines, and twelve hundred horns, _ 


all ſerving for legs, and from their number ſeeming to im- 
pede each other's motion, yet it runs with ſome fhare of 
ſwiftneſs at the bottom, and it is ſometimey no eaſy matter 


to overtake it. It eis often taken upon the ebb, by ſollow- 


ing it in ſhallow water, either in an ozier baſket, or ſimply 
with the hand. Both the ſpines and the horns aſſiſt its mo- 
tion; and the animal is uſually ſeen running with the mouth 
downward. - OG e3- 559 $7 3 ir f 

Some kinds of this animal are as good eating as the lobſter x 


+ 


and its eggs, which are of a deep red, are conſidered as a 


very great delicacy. But of others the taſte is but indiffe- 
rent; and in all places, except the Mediterranean, they are 


little ſought for, except as objects of curiolity. g. 
Very Abend in motion, though not: much different in 


ſhape from theſe, are the Acorn Shell-fiſn, the Tuums- 
roorED Shell-fſh, and the IMaciNaRy BARNACLE, Theſe 
are fixed to one ſpot, and appear to vegetate from a ſtalk. In. 
deed, to an inattentive ſpectator, each actually ſeems to be a 
kind of fungus that grows in the deep, deſtitute of animal 
life as. well as motion. But the enquirer will ſoon change 


his opinion, when he comes. to obſerve this. muſhroom-like 


figure more minutely, He will then ſee that the animal re- 
ding within the ſhell has not only life, but ſome degree of 


voraciouſneſs. 
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voraciouſneſs, They are ſeen adhering to every ſubſtance 
that is to be met with in the ocean; rocks, roots of trees,” 
ſhips bottoms, whales, lobſters, and even crabs ; like bunches: 
of grapes, clung to each other. It is amuſing enough to be- 
hold their operations *. fi for ſome time remain motion= 
leſs within their ſhell; but when the ſex is calm, they are ſeen 
opening the lid, and peeping about them. They then thruſt 
out their long neck, look found them for ſome time, and 
then abruptly retreat back into their box, ſhut their lid, and 
lurk in darkneſs and ſecurity. - Some people eat them; but 
they are in no great repute at the tables of the luxurious, 
where their deformed figure would be no objection to their 
being introduced, 1 (1 bee iet Tas e e 18:0 


Of all animals of the ſhelly tribe, the Pol ApEs are the 
moſt wonderful. Theſe animals are found in different places; 
ſometimes clothed in their proper ſnell, at the bottom of the 
the water; ſometimes concealed in lumps of marly earth; 
and ſometimes lodged, ſhell and all, in the body of the 
hardeſt marble. In their proper ſhell they aſſume different 
figures; but, in general, they ſomewhat: reſemble a muſcle, 
except that their ſhell is found actually compoſed of five or 
more pieces, the ſmaller valves ſerving to cloſe up the open- 
ings left by the irregular meeting of the two principal ſhells, 
But their penetration into rocks, and their reſidence there, 


* 


| makes up the moſt wonderful part of their hiſtory. 


This animal, when diveſted of its ſhell, reſembles a 
roundifh, ſoft pudding, with no inſtrument that ſeems in 
the leaft fitted for boring into ſtones, or even penetrating 
the ſofteſt ſubſtance, - It is furniſhed with two teeth indeed; 
but theſe are placed in ſuch a ſituation as to be incapable of 
touching the hollow ſurface of its ſtony dwelling : it has alſo 
two covers to its ſhell, that open and ſhut at either end; 
dut theſe are totally unſerviceable to it as a miner. The in- 
ſtrument with which it performs all its operations, and bu» 
ries itſelf in the hardeſt rocks, is only a broad fleſhy ſub- 
tance, ſomewhat reſembling a tongue, that is ſeen iſſuing 
from the bottom of its ſhell, With this ſoft, yielding in- 
ſtrument, it perforates the moſt ſolid marbles ; and having, 
while yet little and young, made its way, by a very narrow 
entrance into the ſubſtance of the ſtone, it then begins to 
grow bigger, and thus to enlarge its apartment, £ 


® Anderſon's Hiſtory of Greenland. 
| When 


When it has buried its body in a ſtone, it there continues 
for life, at its eaſe; the ſea - water that enters at the little 
aperture ſupplying it with luxurious plenty, When the 
animal has taken too great a quantity of water, it is ſeen to 
ſpurt it out of its hole with ſome violence. Upon this 
ſeemingly thin diet, it quickly grows larger, and ſoon finds 
itſelf under a neceſſity of enlarging its habitation and its 
ſhell, The motion of the pholas is flow beyond concep- 
tion; its progreſs keeps pace with the growth of its body; 
and, in proportion as it becomes larger, it makes its way 
farther into the rock. When it has got a certain way in, 
it then turns from its former direction, and hollows down- 
ward; till, at laſt, when its habitation is completed, the 

whole apartment reſembles the bole of a tobacco- pipe; the 
hole in the ſhank being that by which the animal entered. 

But they are not ſupplied only with their rocky habita- 
tion; they haye alſo a ſhell to protect them: this ſhell grows 5 
upon them in the body of the rock, and ſeems. a very an- 
neceſſary addition to their defence, which they have pro- 
cured 3 by art. Theſe ſhells take Jiffcrent forms, 

and are often compoſed of a different number of valves; 
ſometimes ſix; ſometimes but three.; ſometimes the ſhell 
reſembles a tube with holes at either end, one for the mouth, 
and the other for voiding the excremeats. MES. 
This animal is found in greateſt numbers at Ancona, in 
Italy; it is found along the | of Normandy and Poitou, 
In France; it is found alſo upon ſome of the coaſts of 'Scot- 
land: and, in genera], is confidered as a very great delicacy, 
at the tables of the luxurious, 5 | 
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Of Amphibious Animals. —The Frog.—The Toad, —P arieties.— 
Surinam Toad. Of Lizards, —The Crocodile and Alligator, 
The open-bellied Crocodile. The Salamander.—The Cor- 
yle, c. — The Juana. — The Cameleon. — The Dragon.— 

The Chalcidian Lizard. 3 | 56 


| Ir we emerge from the deep, the firſt and moſt obvious 
| claſs of amphibious animals that occur upon land are frogs 
| and toads. | 1 ee 
To deſcribe the form of animals ſo well known would be | 
ſuperfluous; to mark thoſe differences that diſtinguiſh them | 
from each other may be neceſſary, The frog moves by | { 
leaping; the toad crawls along the ground: the frog is In 75 | 
| general leſs than the toad; its colour is brighter, and with 
CE OD a more 
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- more poliſhed ſurface: the toad is brown, rough, and 
duſty, The frog is light and active, and its belly com- 
paratively ſmall ; the toad is flow, ſwollen, and incapable of 

Eſcaping. "The frog, when taken, contracts itſelf ſo as to 
have a lump on its back; the toad's back is ſtraight and 
even, Their habitudes and manners exhibit a greater va- 
my and require a ſeparate deſeription. o. 

The external figure of the FxoG/'is too well known to 
need a deſcription... Its power of taking large leaps is re. 
markably great, compared to the bulk of its body: and it is 
the beſt ſwimmer of all four-footed animals. 
If we examine this animal internally, we thall find that it 
has very little brain for its fize ; a very wide ſwallow; a fto- 
mach feemingly ſmall, but capable of great diſtenſion, The 
heart in the frog, as in all other animals that are truly am- 
phibious, has but one ventricle ; 'ſo;that the blood can cir- 
culate without the aſſiſtance of the lungs, while it keeps 
under water, The lungs reſemble a number of fmall blad- 
ders joined together, like the cells of a honey- comb: they 
are connected to the back by muſcles, and can be diſtended or 
exhauſted at the animal's pleaſure. ' Neither male nor fe- 
male have any of the external inſtruments of generation; the 
anus ſerving for that purpofe in both. Such are the moſt 
ſtriking peculiarities in the anatomy of a frog; and in theſe it 
agrees with the toad, the lizard, and the ſerpent,  _. 

The female is impregnated neither by the mouth, as ſome 
philoſophers imagine, nor by the excreſcence at the thumbs, 

as was the opinion of Linnæus, but by the inſperſion of the 
male ſeminal] fluid upon the eggs as they proceed from the body. 

A ſingle female produces from fix to eleven hundred eggs at 
at a time; and; in general, ſhe throws them all out together 
by a ſingle effort; though ſometimes the is an hour in per- 
forming this taſc. e e eg 

When the ſpawn is emitted and impregnated by the male, 
it drops to the bottom, The eggs, which during the four 
firſt hours ſuffer no perceptible change, begin then to en- 
large and grow lighter ; by which means they mount to the 
ſurface of the water, The twenty-firſt day the egg is ſeen 

to open a little on one fide, and the beginning of a tail to 
| pep out, which becomes more and more diſtinct every day. 

The thirty-ninth day the little animal begins to have mo- 
tion; it moves at intervals its tail; and it is perceived that 
the liquor in which it is circumfuſed, ſerves. it for nouriſh- 

ment. In two days more, ſome of theſe little creatures fall 
to the bottom; while others remain ſwimming in the fluid 

round them, while their vivacity and motion is ſeen to = 
| | | creaie. 
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creaſe, Thoſe which fall to the bottom remain there the 


whole day; but having lengthenedthemſelves. a little, for hi- 


therto they are; doubled up, they mount at intervals to the 
mucus,” Which they had quicted, and are. ſeen to feed upon 
it with great vivacity. The next day they acquire their 


tadpole form. In three days more they are perceived to have 


two little. fringes, that ſerve as fins beneath the head; and 
theſe in four days after aſſume a more perfect form. It is 
then alſo that they are ſeen to feed very greedily upon the 
pond-weed. When ninety-two days old, two ſmall feet 
are ſeen beginning to burgeon near the tail; and the head 
appears to be ſeparate from the body. In ſive days after 
this they refuſe all vegetable food; their mouth appears fur- 
niſhed with teeth; and their hinder legs are completely form- 
ed. In two days more the arms are completely produced. 
In this ſtate it continues for about fix or eight hours; and 


then the tail dropping off by degrees, the animal appears in 


its moſt perfect form. | YET 7 
Thus the frog, in leſs. than a day, having changed its 
figure, is ſeen to change its appetites alſo. As ſoon as the 


animal acquires its. perfect ſtate, from having fed upon vege- 


tables it becomes carnivorous, and lives entirely upon worms 


and inſets. But as the water cannot ſupply theſe, it is obliged 
to quit its native element, and ſeek for food upon land, where 


it lives by hunting worms and taking inſects. by ſurpriae. 


The frog lives for the moſt part out of the water; but 
when the cold nights begin to ſet in, it returns 49 its native 


element, always chuſing ſtagnant waters, where it can 


lie without danger concealed at the bottom. In this manner 
it continues torpid, or with but very little motion, all the 


winter: like the reſt of the dormant race, it requires no 


food; and the circulation is ſlowly carried on without any 
aſſiſtance from the air. | : 8 5 

The difference of ſexes, which was mentioned above, is 
not perceivable in theſe animals, until they have arrived at 
their fourth year; nor do they begin to propagate, till they 
have completed that period. By comparing their flow 
growth with their other habitudes, it would appear, that 
they live about twelve years; but having ſo many enemies, 
both by land and water, it is probable that few of them ar- 
rive at the end of their term. | 6 8 | 
Frogs live upon inſects of all kinds; but they never eat 
any, unleſs: they have motion, They continue fixed and 
immoveable till their prey appears; and juſt when it comes 
ſufficiently near, they jump forward with great agility, dart 
out their tongues, and ſeiae it with certainty, T he tongue 
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in this animal, as in the toad, lizard and ſerpent kinds, id 
extremely long, and formed in ſuch a manner that it ſwal- 


lows the point down its throat; ſo that a length of tongue 


is thus drawn out, like a ſword from its ſcabbard, to aſfail 
its prey. This tongue is furniſhed with a glutinous ſub- 
ſtance; and whatever inſect it touches, infallibly adheres, 
and is thus held faſt till it is drawn into the mount. 
The croaking of frogs is well known; whence in ſome 
countries, they are diſtinguiſhed by the ludicrous title of 


Dutch Nightingales. The large water frogs have a note as 


loud as the bellowing of a bull; and, for this purpoſe, puff 
up the cheeks to a ſurpriſing magnitude. Of all frogs, 


however, the male only croaks; the female is ſilent; before 
wet weather, their voices are in full exertion; they are 
then heard with unceaſing aſſiduity, ſending forth their call, 


and welcoming the approaches of their favourite moiſture, 
No weather-glaſs was ever ſo true as a frog in foretelling an 
approaching change. This may probably ſerve to explain 


an opinion which ſome entertain, that there is a month in 


the year, called Paddock Moon, in which the frogs. never 
croak : the whole ſeems to be no more than that, in the hot 


ſeaſon, when the moiſture is dried away, and conſequently 


when theſe animals neither enjoy the quantity of health nor 


food that at other times they are ſupplied with, they ſhew, 
by their filence, how much they are diſpleaſed with the 
weather. 5 | 29 " 5 tt is vo 


As frogs adhere, cloſely to the backs of their own ſpecies, 4 
ſo it has been found, by repeated experience, they will alſo 


adhere to the backs of fiſhes. ' Few that have ponds, but 


know that theſe animals will ſtick to the backs of carp, and fix 
their fingers in the corner of each eye. In this manner they 
are often caught together; the carp blinded and waſted away. 


| T HE Toapr.] If we regard | the figure of the, toad, | 
there ſeems nothing in it hat 


uld diſguſt more than: that 
of the frog. Its form and proportions are nearly the ſame; 
and it chiefly differs in colour, which is blacker; and its 


flow and heavy motion, which exhibits nothing of the agility - 


of the frog: yet ſuch is the force of habit, begun in early 


_ prejudice, that thoſe who conſider the one as an harmleſs, 


playful animal, turn from the other with horror and diſ- 


guſt. The frog is conſidered as a uſeful aſſiſtant, in ridding 
> vermin ; the toad, as a ſecret enemy, that 


our grounds oi 
only wants an opportunity to infect us with its venom. 


As the toad bears a general reſemblance in figure to the 
frog, ſo alſo it reſembles that animal in its nature and appe- 


2 | Utcs., 
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rut TOAD. e 


tites. When like the frog, theſe animals have undergone 
ell the variations of their tadpole ſtate, they forſake the wa- 
ter, and are often ſeen, in a moiſt ſummer's evening, crawl- 
ing up, by myriads, from fenny places, into drier fitua- 
tions. There, having found out a retreat, or having dug 
themſelves one with their mouth and hands, they lead a pa- 
tient ſolitary life, ſeldom venturing out, except when the 
moiſture of a ſummer's evening invites them abroad. At 
that time the graſs is filled with ſnails, and the pathways 
covered with worms, which make their principal food. In- 
ſects alſo of every kind they are fond of; and we have the 
authority of Linnzus for it, that they ſometimes continue 
immovable, with the mouth open, at the bottom of ſhcubs, 
where the butterflies, in- ſome meaſure faſcinated, are ſeen 
to fly down their throats. | | 
In a letter from Mr. Arſcott, there are ſome curious par- 
ticulars relating to this animal, which throws great light 
upon its hiſtory, Concerning the toad,” ſays he, * that 
lived ſo many years with us, and was ſo great a favourite, 
e the. greateſt curiolity was its becoming ſo remarkably 
e tame: it had frequented ſome ſteps before our hall door 
“ ſome years before my acquaintance commenced with it, 
and had been admired by my father for its ſize (being the 
& largeſt I ever met with) who conſtantly paid it a viſit 
© every evening. I knew it myſelf above thirty years; and 
« by conſtantly feeding it, brought it to be ſo tame, that ic 
ce always came to the candle and looked up, as if expecting 
to be taken up and brought upon the table, where I al- 
« ways fed it with inſects of all ſorts, It was fondeſt of fleſh 
% maggots, which I kept in bran; it would follow them, 
„ and when within a proper diſtance, would fix his eyes and 
“ remain motionleſs, for near a quarter of a minute, as if 
«© preparing for the ſtroke, which was an inſtantaneous 
f e throwing of its tongue at a great diſtance upon the inſect, 
« which ſtuck to the tip by a glutinous matter. The mo- 
« tion is quicker than the eye can follow. I cannot ſay 
% how long my father had been acquainted with, the toad, 
before I knewit; but when 1 was firſt acquainted with it, 
ge uſed to mention it as the old toad I have known ſo many 
« years, I can anſwer for thirty-ſix years. This old toad 
« made its appearance as foon as the warm weather came; 
« and I always concluded it retired to ſome dry bank, to 
_ © repoſe till ſpring. When we new laid the ſteps, I had 
two holes made in the third ſtep, on each with a hollow of 
more than a yard long for =” ws which I imagine it ſlept, 


- 
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the multitude of its enemies. | 


2 


ce as it came thence at its firſt appearance. It was ſeldom 


C provoked. Neither that toad, nor the multitudes I have 
C ſeen tormented with great cruelty, ever ſhewed the Jeaſt 


© defire of revenge, by ſpitting or emitting any juice from 
c their pimples. Sometimes, upon taking it up, it would 
<« Jet out a great quantity of clear water, which as I have 


c often ſeen it do the ſame upon the ſteps when quite quiet, 
« was certainly its urine, and no more than a natural evacu- 


„ ation. Spiders, millepedes, and fleſh maggots, ſeem 
«.to be this animal's favourite food. I imagine if a bee 


« was to. be put before a toad, it would certainly eat it to 


« its coſt &; but as bees are ſeldom ſtirring at the ſame 
« time that toads are, they rarely come in their way; as 
e they do not appear After ſun-riſing, or before ſun-ſet, 
« Tn the heat of the day they will come to the mouth 
ce of their hole, I believe for air. I once, from my par- 
&« Jour window, obſerved a large toad I had in the bank 


of a bowling-green, about twelve at noon, a very hot 


« day, very buſy and active upon the graſs. So uncom- 
tc mon an appearance made me go out to ſee what it was; 


% when I found an innumerable ſwarm of winged ants had 


ce dropped round his hole; which temptation was as irreſiſtible 
< as a turtle would be to a luxurious alderman. In reſpect 


„“ to its end, had it not been for a tame raven, I make no 


te doubt but it would have been now living. This bird, 
« one day ſeeing it at the mouth of its hole, pulled it out, 
« and, although I reſcued it, pulled out one eye, and hurt 
ce it ſo, that „ its living a twelvemonth, it 
« neyer enjoyed itſelf, and had a difficulty of taking its 
cc food, miſſing the mark for want of its eye. Before that 
« accident, it had all the appearance of perfe& health.” 


The toad, contrary to vulgar prejudice, is an harmleſs, de- 
fenceleſs creature, torpid and unvenomous, and ſeeking the 


3 


darkeſt retreats, not from the malignity of its nature, but 


Like all of the frog kind, the toad is torpid in winter, It 
chuſes then for a retreat either the hollow root of a tree, the - 
cleft of a rock, or ſometimes the bottom of a pond, where 
it is found in a ſtate of ſeeming inſenſibility. As it is very 


long- lived, it is very difficult to be killed; its ſkin is tough, 


and cannot be eaſily pierced ; and, though covered with 
wounds, the animal continues to ſhew ſigns of life, and 
every part appears in motion, But what ſhall we ſay to its 
* Reel tried a frog; it ſwallowed the bee alive; its ſtomach was 
ung, and the animal vomited it up again. . 
— : living 


we e "Ip 
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living for centuries lodged in the boſom of a rack, or caſed 


within the body of an oak tree, without the ſmalleſt acceſs - 


on any ſide, either for nouriſhment or air, and yet taken 


out alive and perfect! Stories of this kind it would be as 
raſh to contradict as difficult to belieye; we have the higheſt. 

authorities bearing witneſs to their truth, and yet the whole 
jet — nature ſeems to arraign them of falſehood. Ba- 


con aſſerts that toads are found in this manner; Doctor Plot 
aſſerts the ſame ; there is to this day a marble chimney- 
piece at Chatſworth, with the print of the toad upon it, and 


a tradition of the manner in which it was found. In the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences there is an account of 
a toad found alive and healthy in the heart of a very thicx 


elm, without the ſmalleſt entrance or egreſs . In the 
year 1731 there Was another found near Nants, in the heart 
of an old oak, without the ſmalleſt iſſue to its cell; and the 


diſcoverer was of opinion, from the ſize of the tree, that the 


animal could not have been confined there leſs than eighty 


or a hundred years, without ſuſtenance and without air. 
Of this animal there are ſeveral varieties; ſuch as the wa- 


ter and the land toad, which probably differ only in the 
ground- colour, of their ſkin.” In the firſt, it is more inclin- 
ing to aſh- colour, with brown ſpots; in the other, the co- 
lour is brown, approaching to black. The water toad is 
not ſo large as the other; but both equally breed in that 
element. The fize of the toad with us is generally from two 


do four inches long; but, in the fenny countries of Europe, 
I have ſeen them much larger; and not leſs than a common 


crab. But this is nothing to what they are found in ſome 
of the tropical*climates, where travellers often, for the firſt 


time, miſtake a toad for a tortoiſe, Their ufual ſize is from 
ſix to ſeven inches; but there are ſome ſtill largers and as 


broad as a plate. Of theſe ſome are beautifully ſtreaked and 


coloured; ſome ſtudded over, as if with pearls; others briſt- 
led with horns or ſpines ; ſome have the head diſtinct from 


the body, while others have it ſo ſunk in, that the animal ap- 


pears without a head. With us the opinion of its raining 


toads and frogs, has long been juſtly exploded; but it {till js 


_ entertained in the tropical countries, and that not only by 


the ſavage natives, but the more refined ſettlers, who are 


apt enough to add the prejudices of other nations to their 
It would be a tedious, as well as a uſeleſs taſk, to enter 


into all the minute diſcriminations of theſe animals, as found 
: | * Vide the Year 2719. | | 
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in different countries or places; but the Pir AL or the Sy- 
RINAM Top, is too ſtrange a creature, not to require an 


: 


exact deſcription. e ee 
This animal is in form more hideous than even the com- 
mon toad. The body is flat and broad; the head ſmall; the 


8 jaws, like thoſe of a mole, are extended, and evidently 


formed for rooting in the ground: the ſkin of the neck forms 
a fort of wrinkled collar: the colour of the head is of a dark 
cheſnut, and the eyes are ſmall]: the back, which is very | 
broad, is of a lightith grey, and ſeems covered over with a 
number of ſmall eyes, which are round, and placed at nearly 
equal diſtances, "Theſe eyes are very different from what 
they ſeem; they are the animal*s eggs covered with their ſhells, 
and placed there: for hatching. Fbeſe eggs are buried deep 
in the ſkin, and in the beginning of incubation but juſt ap- 
pear; and are very viſible when the young animal is about 
to burſt from its confinement. They are of a reddiſh, ſhin- 
ing yellow colour ; and the ſpaces between them are full of 
ſmall warts, reſembling pearls. Ms L eee 2, 
In this manner the pipal is ſeen travelling with her wond- 
rous family on her back, in all the different ſtages of matu- 
rity. Some of the ſtrange progeny, not yet come to ſuf- 
ficient perfection, appear quite torpid, and'as yet without 
life in the egg: others. ſeem juſt beginning to riſe through 
the {kin ; here peeping forth from the ſhe]l; and there, ha- 
ving entirely forſaken their priſon: ſome are ſporting at large 
upon the parent's back; and others defcending to the ground, 
to try their own fortune below. „ "9 


Or L1zanDs.] It is no eaſy matter to tell to what claſs . 
in nature lizards are chiefly allied. They are unjuſtly raiſed 
to the rank of beaſts, as they bring forth eggs, diſpenſe with 
breathing, and are not covered with hair. They cannot be 
placed among fiſhes, as the majority of them live upon land: 
they are excluded from the ſerpent tribe, by their feet, upon 
which they run with ſome celerity ; and from the inſets, by 
their ſize; for though the Newt may be looked upon in this 
contemptible light, a crocodile would be à terrible inſect in- 
geed. F HE. 1 3 get 1 5 
As lizards thus differ from every other claſs of animals, 
they alſo differ widely from each other. With reſpect to 
ſize, no claſs of beings has its ranks ſo oppoſi tee. 
I be colour of theſe animals alſo is very various, as they 
are found of a hundred different hues, green, blue, red, 
cheſnut, yellow, fpotted, ſtreaked, and marbled. "Ro co- 
Y | 5 | 1our 
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"Aa * | ating beauty, the lizard would 
often pleaſe; but there is s ſomething ſo. repreſſing in the ani-, 
mal's figure, that the brilliancy af. its ſcales, or the variety, 
of its ſpots, only tend to give an air. of more exquiſite ver, 
nom, of - greater malignity. Tbe figure of theſe animals 
is not leſs various; ſometimes ſwollen: in the belly; ſome- 
times purſed up at the throat; ſometimes with a rough. - 
ſet of ſpines on the back, like-the teeth of a ſaw; Tometimes, | 
with teeth, at others with none; ſometimes venomous, at 
others harmleſs, and even philanthropic: ſometimes ſmooth. 
and even; ſometimes with a long, gender tail; and often. 
with a ſhorter blunt one. 

But their greaceſt diſtinction ariſes. from their manner. of - 
bringing forth their young: ſome of them are viviparous; ſome. 
are. avipayoys „and ſome dringt forth ſmall ps." like fiſhes, 


x Tur Crocopils is an animal, pages” at 2 happy iſ 
tance from the inhabitants of Europe, and formidable only 
in thoſe regions where men are ſcarce, and arts are but little 

known. In all the cultivated and . populous; parts of the 
world, the great animals are, entirely baniſhed, or rarely 
ſeen, The appearance of ſuch. raiſes at once 4 Whole coun- 
try up in arms to oppoſe theit force; aud ther e gene 
rally pay the forfeit of their raſnneſs. 

To look for this animal in all its natur tees, grown 
to an enormous ſize, propagated in ſurptiſing numbers, and 
committing upceoſing: deyaſtations, we muſt go to the unin- 
habited regions of Afriea and America, to thoſe immenſe ri- 
vers that roll through extenſive and deſolate kingdoms, where 

arts have never penetrated, where force only makes diſ- 

tinction, and the moſt powerful en exert their e 5 

with confidence and ſecurity... 

Of this terrible animal there are Ws kinds; the Croce. = 

dile, properly: ſo called, and the Cayman or Alligator. Tra- 

vellers,. however, have. rather made the diſtinction than Na- 
ture; for in the general outline, and in the nature of theſe 
two animals they are entirely the ſame, The diſtinctions 
uſually made between the erocodile and alligator are theſe ; 
the body of the crocodile is more {lender than that oß the alli- 

gator; its ſnout runs off . tapering from the forehead, like 
that of a 22 while that 7 the other is indented, 
like the noſe of a lap-dog. The crocodile has fo a much | 
wider ſwallow, and is of an aſh- colour. 

This animal grows to a- great length, being ſometimes 

"__ 30 feet; long, from &- tip of the ſnout to the end of | 
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the tail; its moſt uſual length, however, is 18. One which - 
was diſſected by the Jeſuits at Siam was 18 feet and an half. 
French meaſure, in length; of Which the tail was no leſs 
than 5 feet and an half, and the head and neck above 2 feet 
and an half. It was 4 feet ꝙ inches in circumference, where 
thickeſt, The fore legs had the ſame parts and conforma- 
tion as the arms of a man, both within and without. The 
hands, if they may be fo called, had fte fingers; the two 
laſt of which had no nails, and were of a conical figure. The 
hinder legs, including the thigh and paw, were 2 feet 2 
inches long; the paws, from the joint to the extremity of 
the longeſt claws, were above g inches: they were divided 


into four toes, of which three were armed with large claws, 


the longeſt of which was an inch and an half: theſe toes 
were united by a membrane, like thofe of a duck; but much 
thicker. The head was long, and had a little riſing at the 
top; but the reſt was flat, and eſpecially töwards the extre- 
mity of the jaws, It was covered by a ſkin, which adhered 
firmly to the ſkull and to the jaws. The ſkull was rough 
and unequal in ſeveral places. The eye was very ſmall, in 
proportion to the reſt of the body. The jaws ſeemed to ſhut - 
one within the other; and nothing can be more falſe than 
that the animal's under jaw is without motion; it moves, 
like the lower jaw in all other animals, while the upper is 
fixed to the ſkull, and abſolutely immoveable. The animal 
had twenty-ſeven cutting teeth in the upper jaw, and fifteen 
in the lower, uith ſeveral void ſpaces: between them. The 
diſtance of the tWo jaws, when opened as wide as they could 
be, was 15 inches and a half: this is a very wide yawny and 
could eaſily enough take in the body of a man. From the 
ſhoulders to the extremity of the tail, the animal was co- 
vered with large ſcales, of a ſquare form, diſpoſed like pa- 
rallel girdles. The creature was covered not only with theſe, 
but all over with a coat of armour; which, however, was 
not proof againſt a muſquet- ball, contrary to what has been 
commonly aſſerted. It had no bladder; but the kidneys ſent 
the urine to be diſcharged by the anus. There were ſixty- 
two Joints in the back- bone, which, though very cloſely 
united, had ſufficient play to enable the animal to bend like 
a bow to the right and the left; ſo that what we hear of ef- 
caping the creature by turning out of the right line, and of 
the animals not being able to wheel readily after its prey, 
ſeems to be fabulous. lee, e , 
Such is the figure and conformation of this formidable 
2nima}, that unpeoples countries, ang makes the moſt "_ | 
12 | 7 5 gable 
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A 9 rivers deſert "RE dangerous. They are ſeen in ſome 


places, lying for whole hours, and even days, ftretched in 
the ſun, and motionleſs ; ſo that one not uſed to them, might 
miſtake them for trunks of trees, covered. with a rough. and. 
dry bark ; but the miſtake. would ſoon be fatal, if not pre- 
vented: for the torpid animal, at the near approach of any 
living thing, darts upon it wich inſtant ſwiftneſs, and at once 
drags it down to the bottom. In the times of an inunda- 
tion, they ſometimes enter the cottages of the natives, where 
the dreadful viſitant ſeizes the firſt animal it meets with. 
' There have been ſeveral examples of their taking a man out 
of a canoe in the fight of his companions, without their be- 
ing able to lend him any afliſtance. 

The ſtrength of every part of the crocodile is very great; 
and its arms, both offenſive and defenſive, irreſiſtible... Moſt 
naturaliſts have remarked, from the ſhortnels of its legs, the 
amazing ſtrength of the tortoiſe : but what is the ſtrength of 
ſuch an animal, compared to that of the crocodile, whoſe legs 
axe very ſhort, and whoſe ſize is ſo ſuperior ? Its principal 
inſtrument of deſtruction is the tail: with a ſingle blow of 
this it has often overturned a canoe, and ſeized upon the * 
ſavage, its conductor. 
Though not fo powerful, yet it is very terrible even upon 

land, Phe crocodile ſeldom, except when preſſed by hun- 
ger, or with a view of depoſiting its eggs, Jeaves the water, 

Ie ts uſual. method is to float along upon the ſurface, and 

ſeize whatever animals come within its reach ; but when 
this method fails, it then goes cloſer to the bank. Diſap- 
pointed of its fiſhy prey, it there waits covered up among 
the ſedges, in patient expectation of ſome land animal that 
comes to drink; the dog, the bull, the tiger, or man him: 
ſelf. Nothing is to be ſeen of the "inſidious deſtro _ as the 
animal approaches; nor is its retreat diſcovered till it be too 
late for ſafety. It ſeizes the victim with a ſpring, and goes 
at a bound much faſter than ſo unwieldy an animal could be 
thought capable of; then having ſecured the creature 
with both teeth and claws, it drags it into the water, 
inſtantly ſinks with it to the bottoms and in this manner 
quickly drowns it. 

Sometimes it happens chat the creature the crocodile has 
thus ſurpriſed eſcapes from its graſp wounded, and makes off 
from the river- ſide. In ſuch a caſe, the tyrant purſues with 
all its force, and often ſeizes it a ſecond time; for, though 
_ ſeemingly heavy, the crocodile runs with great celerity, In 


this manner it is ſometimes ſeen above dalf A mile — the 
4 | p bank, 
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bank, in purſuit of an animal wounded beyond the power 
of eſcaping, and then dragging it back to the river-ſide, 


_ 


where it feaſts in ſecurity. : Ws, 
It often happens, in its depredations along the bank, that 
the crocodile ſeizes on a creature as formidable as itſelf, and 
meets with a moſt deſperate reſiſtance. We are told of fre- 
quent combats between the crocodile and the tiger. All 
creatures of the tiger kind are (continually oppreſſed by 
a parching thirſt, that keeps them in the vicinity of great 
rivers, whither they deſcend to drink very frequently. It is 
upon theſe occaſions that they are ſeized by the crocodile ; 
and they die not unrevenged. The inſtant they are ſeized 
upon, they turn with the greateſt agility, and force their 
claws into the crocodile's'eyes, while he plunges with his 
fierce antagoniſt into the river. There they continue to 
. RAtruggle for ſome time, till at laſt the tiger is fronds EY 
In this manner the crocodile ſeizes and deſtroys all ani- 
mals, and is equally dreaded by all. There is no animal, 
but man alone, that can combat it with ſucceſs. We are 
aſſured by Labat, that a Negro, with no other weapons than 
a knife in his right hand, and his left arm wrapped round 
with a cow's hide, ventures boldly to attack this animal in 
its own element. As ſoon as he approaches the crocodile, 
he preſents his left arm, which the animal ſwallows moſt 
greedily ; but ſticking in his throat, the Negro has time ta 
give it ſeveral ſtabs under the throat; and the water alſo 
getting in at the mouth, which is held involuntarily 
open, the creature is ſoon bloated up as big as a tun, and 
expires. „ DD | 
Whatever be the truth of theſe accounts, certain it is, 
that crocodiles are taken by the Siameſe in great abundance. 
The manner of taking it, is, by throwing three or four 
ſtrong nets acroſs a river, at proper diſtances from each 
other; ſo that, if the animal breaks through the firſt, it 
may be caught by one of the reſt, When it is firſt taken, 
it employs its tail with great force; but, after many unſuc- 
ceſsful ſtruggles, it is at laſt exhauſted. Then the natives 
approach their priſoner in boats, and pierce him with their 
weapons in the moſt tender parts, till he is weakened with 
the loſs of blood. When he has done ſtirring, they begin 
by tying up his mouth; and with the ſame cord, they 
faſten his head to his tail; which laſt they bend back like 
a bow. They are not, however, yet perfectly ſecure from 
his fury; but, for their greater ſafety, they tie his fore feet, 
as well as thoſe behind, to the top of his — Th | 
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The crocodile, thus brought into ſubjection, or bred up. 
young, is uſed to divert and entertain the great men of the 
Eat, It is often managed like an horſe: a curb is put into 
its mouth, and the rider. directs it as he thinks proper. 
Though awkwardly formed, it does not fail to proceed with 
ſome degree of ſwiftneſs, and is thought to move as faſt as 
ſomè of the moſt unwieldy of our own animals, the hog, or 
Along the rivers of Africa, this animal is ſometimes taken 
in the ſame manner as the ſhark. Several Europeans go 
together in a large boat, and throw out a piece of beef upon 
a hook and ſtrong fortified line, which the crocodile ſeizing 
and ſwallowing, is drawn along, floundering and ſtruggling 
until its ſtrength is quite exhauſted,” when it is pierced in 
the belly, which is its tendereſt part; and thus, after num- 
berleſs wounds, is drawn aſhore. In this part of the world 
alſo, as well as at Siam, the crocodile makes an object of 
ſavage pomp, near the palaces of their monarchs, Philips 
informs us, that at Sabi, on the Slave Coaſt, there are two 


pools of water near the Royal Palace, where crocodiles are 


bred, as we breed carp in our ponds in Europe... 
There is a very powerful ſmell of muſk about all theſe 
animals, TIE not agreed in what part of the 
body theſe muſł- bags are contained; but the moſt probable 
opinion is, that this ſubſtance is amaſſed in glands under 
the legs and arms. The erocodile's fleſh is, at beſt, very 
bad, tough eating; but, unleſs the muſk-bags be ſeparated, 
it is inſupportable. The Negroes themſelves cannot well 
digeſt the fleſh; but a crocodile's egg is to them the moſt. 
9 morſel in the world. | To 

All crocodiles breed near freſh waters; and for this pur- 
poſe, the female, when ſhe comes to lay, chooſes a place by 
the ſide of a river,. or ſome freſh-water lake, to depoſit her 
brood in. She always pitches. upon an extenſive ſandy 
| ſhore, where ſhe. may dig a hole without danger of de- 
tection from the ground being freſh turned up. There ſhe 
depoſits from eighty to an hundred eggs, of the ſize of 
a tennis- ball, and of the ſame figure, covered with a tough, 
white ſkin, like parchment. She takes above an hour to 
perform this taſk ; and then, covering up the place fo art- 
fully that it can ſcarcely be; perceived, ſhe goes back to re- 
turn again the next day. Upon her return, with the ſame 


precaution as before, ſhe lays about the ſame number of 


eggs; and the day following alſo a like number, Thus, 
having depoſited her whole quantity, and having * | 
"32S. : | 4 ; 3 5 them 
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them doſe” up in the fand, they are ſoon vivified by the heat 
of the ſun; and, at the end of thirty days, the young ones 
begin to break open the ſhell. At this time, the female is 
inſtinctively taught that her * ones want relief; and ſhe 

oes up on land, to ſcratch away the ſand, and ſet them 
Fred, Her brood quickly avail themfelves of their liberty ; 
a part run unguided to the water; another part afcend the 
back of the female, and are carried thither in greater ſafety, 


But the moment they arrive at the water, all natural con- 


nection is at an end. The whole brood ſcatters into differ- 
ent parts at the bottom; by far the greateſt number are de- 
ſtroyed: and the reſt find lafety in their agility or mi- 


nuteneſs. 


The Open-bellied Crocddile is furniſhed with u Falſe 
belly, like the opoſſum, where the youn creep out and in, 


as their dangers or neceſſities require. It is probable that 


this Open-bellied Crocodile is viviparous, and foſters. her 
young that are prematurely excluded, in this ſecond won, 


until they come to proper N 5 


Tux Sabi b ER. 1 The ancients havs | deſcribed a 
lizard that is bred from heat, that lives in the flames, 
and feeds upon fire, as its proper nouriſhment. It will be 
needleſs to ſay that there is no ſuch animal exiſting; and 
that, above all others, the modern Salamander has the 
ſmalleſt affinity to ſuch an abode. 

There have been not leſs than ſeven farts of this animal | 
deſcribed by Seba; and to have ſome idea of the peculiarity 
of their figure, if we ſuppoſe the tail of a lizard applied to 
the body of a frog, we ſhall not be far from preciſion. 

But it is not in figure that this animal chiefly differs from 
the reſt of the lizard tribe. In conformation it is unlike, as 
the ſalamander is produced alive from the body of its parent; 


and is completely formed the moment of its excluſion. It 


differs from them alſo in its general reputation of being 
venomous; no trials, however, that have been ere 
made, ſeem to confirm the truth of the report. F200 
The ſalamander beſt known in Europe, is from eight! to 
eleven inches long, uſually black, ſpotted with yellow; and 
when taken in the hand, feeling cold to a great degree, 
There are ſeveral kinds. Our Blac k Water Newt is reckoned 
among the number. The idle report of its being in- 
conſumable by fire, has cauſed many of theſe poor animals 
to be burnt; but we cannot ſay as philoſophical martyrs z 


hace ſcarce any plttolopher could think it ä to __ | 
2 ._ ws 


i + 


3 ruf ibn. 50 
the experiment. When throw into the fire, the animal is 


ſeen to burſt with the heat of its ſituation, and to 12 its 
fluids. We are gravely told in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, that this is a method the animal takes to extinguiſn 


the flames. 


The whole of the lizard kind are ſo tenacious of life, that 
they will live ſeveral hours after the Toſs of the head: theß 
alſo fuftain the want of food in a ſurpriſing manner. One 


of them, brought from the Indies, lived nine months, 
without any other food than what it received from licking 
2 piece of earth on which it was brought over *; another 
was kept by Seba in an empty vial for ſix months, without 
any nouriſhment; and Redi talks of a large one, brought 
from Africa, that lived for eight months, without taking 
any nouriſhment whatever. Indeed, as many of this kind, 
both ſalamanders and lizards, are torpid, or nearly fo, 
during the winter, the loſs of their appetite for ſo long 
a time is the leſs furpriſing. en rite fas 


| Directly deſcending from the crocodile, in this claſs, we 
find the CoxDyYLE; the Tock Ax, and the TeJvecvacy, all 


growing leſs in order, as I have named them. Theſe fill up ©. 


the chaſm to be found between the crocodile and the 
African Iguana. 995 T 


Tux IGANA, which deſerves our notice, is about three 


feet long, and the body about as thick as one's thigh. The 


ſkin is covered with ſmall ſcales, like thoſe of a ſerpent; 


and the back is furniſhed with a row of prickles, that ſtand 


up, like the teeth of a ſaw. Both the jaws are full of very 
| ſharp teeth; and the bite is dangerous, though not venom- 
ous. The male has a ſkin hanging under his throat, which 
reaches down to his breaſt; and, when diſpleaſed, he puffs 
it up like a. bladder: he is one third larger and ſtronger 
than the female, though the ſtrength of either avails them 
little towards their defence. The males are aſh- coloured, 
and the females are green. 5 | | 
The fleſh of theſe may be conſidered as the greateſt deli- 

cacy of Africa and America; and the ſportſmen of thoſe 


climates go out to hunt the iguana, as we do in purſuit 'of 


the pheaſant or the hare. In the beginning of the ſeaſon, 
when the great floods of the tropical climates are paſt away, 
and vegetation ſtarts into univerſal verdure, the ſportſmen 
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them cloſe up in the fand, they are ſoon vivified by the heat 
- the ſun; and, at the end of thirty days, the young ones 
_ to break open the ſhell. At this time, the female is 
inctively taught that her young ones want relief; and ſhe 
oes up on land, to ſcratch away the ſand, and ſet them 
= Her brood quickly avail themfelves of their liberty ; 
a part run unguided to the Water; another part aſcend the 
back of the female, and are carried thither in greater ſafety, 


But the moment they arrive at the water, all natural con- 


nection is at an end. The whole brood ſcatters into differ- 


ent parts at the bottom; by far the greateſt number are de- 
ſtroyed: and the reſt find ſafety in their agility or mis 


nuteneſs. 


The Open- belliec Crocddile is ſurniſhed with a falſe 
belly, like the opoſſum, where the youn creep out and in, 
as their dangers or neceſſities require. It is probable that 
this Open- bellied Crocodile is viviparous, and foſters her 
young that are prematurely excluded, in this ſecond womb, es 
unti] they come to Hooper e N ä 7 | 


THE Sandes. 13 The ancients e geſerlbed a 


lizard that is bred from heat, that lives in the flames, 


and feeds upon fire, as its proper nouriſhment. | It will be 
needleſs to ſay that there is no ſuch animal exiſting ;' and 
that, above all others, the modern Salamander has the 
ſmalleſt affinity to ſuch an abode. 

There have been not leſs than even forts of this mittl 
deſeribed by Seba; and to have ſome idea of the peculiarity 
of their figure, if we ſuppoſe the tail of a lizard applied to 
the body of a frog, we ſhall not be far from preciſionn 
But it ĩs not in figure that this animal chiefly differs from 
the reſt of the lizard tribe. In conformation it is unlike, as 
the ſalamander is produced alive from the body of its patent, 
and is completely formed the moment of its exoluſion. It 
differs from them alſo in its general reputation of being 
venomous; ro trials, however, that have been anne 
made, ſeem to confirm the truth of the report. 4.1 

The ſalamander beſt known in Europe, is from eight te to 


eleven inches long, uſually black, ſpotted with yellow; and 


when taken in the hand, feeling cold to 'a great degree, 
There are ſeveral kinds, Our BlackWater:Newt is reckoned 
among the number. The idle report of its being in- 
conſumable by fire, has cauſed many of theſe poor animals 
to be burnt; but we cannot ſay as philoſophical martyrs; 


ſinee ſcarce any philoſopher could think it Oy to 3 
2 „ _ 


| r IGUANA: © 307 
the experiment. When thrown-into the fire, the animal is 
ſeen to burſt with the heat of its ſituation, and to eject its 
fluids. We are gravely told in the Philoſophical Tranf- 
actions, that this is a method the animal takes to extinguiſn 
the flames. eee e e N | 5 ; ; 5 
The whole of the lizard kind are ſo tenacious of life, that 
they will live ſeveral hours after the loſs of the head: theß 
alſo ſuſtain the want of food in a ſurpriſing manner. One 
of them, brought from the Indies, lived nine months, 
without any other food than what it received from licking 
2 piece of earth on which it was brought over *; another 
was kept by Seba in an empty vial for ſix months, without 
any nouriſhment; and Redi talks of a large one, brought 
from Africa, that lived for eight months, without taking 
any nouriſhment whatever. Indeed, as many of this kind, 
both ſalamanders and lizards, are torpid, or nearly fo, 
during the winter, the loſs of their appetite for ſo long 


* 


a time is the leſs furptiſing · 


Directly deſcending from the crocodile, in this claſs, 'we 
find the CoxDyLE; the Tock Ay, and the 'Fexucuacy, all 
growing leſs in order, as I have named them. Theſe fill uß 
the chaſm to be found between the crocodile and the 
African Iguana. DO ns hag tara n e 
Tur Icvana, Which deſerves our notice, is about three 
feet long, and the body about as thick as one's thigh. The 
ſkin is covered with ſmall ſcales, like thoſe of a ſerpent; 
and the back is furniſhed with a row of prickles, that ſtand 
up, like' the teeth of a ſaw. Both the jaws are full of very 
ſharp teeth; and the bite is dangerous, though not venom- 
ous. The male has a ſkin hanging under his throat, which 
reaches down to his breaſt ;- and, when diſpleaſed, he puffs 
it up like a bladder: he is one third larger and ſtronger 
than the female, though the ſtrength of either avails them 
little towards their defence. The males are aſh-coloured, 
and the females are green. WR 5 9 LE 
The fleſh of theſe may be conſidered as the greateſt deli- 
cacy of Africa and America; and the ſportſmen of thoſe 
climates go out to hunt the iguana, as we do in purſuit of 
the' pheaſant or the hare. In the beginning of the ſeaſon, 
when the great floods of the tropical climates are paſt away, 
and vegetation ſtarts into univerſal verdure, the ſportſmen 


* Phil. Tranf. ann. 1667. N. 21. art. * | 
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are ſeen, with a nooſe and a ſtick, wandering along the | 
| ſides of the rivers, to take the iguana, This animal, 


though apparently formed for combat, is the moſt harmleſs 
creature of all the foreſt : it lives among the trees, or ſports 
in the water, without ever offering to offend. There, 
having fed upon the flowers of the mahot, and the leaves of 
the mapou, that grow. along the banks of the ſtream, it 
goes to. repoſe, upon the branches of the trees that hang 
over the water. Upon land, the animal is ſwift of foot; 
but, when once in poſſeſſion of a tree, it ſeems conſcious of 
the ſecurity of its ſituation, and never offers to ſtir. There 
the ſportſman, eaſily finds it, and as eaſily faſtens his nooſe. 
round its neck. It f the head be placed in ſuch a manner 
that the nooſe cannot, readily be faſtened, by hitting the 
animal a blow on the noſe with the ſick, it lifts the * 

and offers it in ſome meaſure to the nooſe. In this man- 


ner, and alſo by the tail, the iguana is dragged from che 
trees, and killed by repeated blows on the head. f . 


The l is a very different Ss ; and as the 
iguana ſatisfies the appetites of the epicure, this is rather 


the fealt of the philoſopher. . Like the crocodile, this little. 


animal proceeds from an egg; and it alſo nearly reſembles 

that formidable ereature in form. . 
The head of a large cameleon is almoſt two jaches long; ; 

and thence to the beginning of the tail, four and a half; 


the tail is five inches long, and the feet two and a half; 


the thickneſs of the body is. different at different times; 


for ſometimes, from the back to the belly, it is two inches, 
and ſometimes but one; for it can blow itſelf up, and con- 
tract itſelf, at pleaſure. This ſwelling and contraction is 


not only of the back and belly, but of the legs and tail. 
The cameleon has a power of driving the air it breathes. 


cover every part of the body: however, it only gets between 


the ſkin and the muſcles; for the muſcles themſelves are 
never ſwolen. The ſkin is very cold to the touch; and 
though the animal ſeems ſo lean, there is no feeling the 
beating of the heart. The ſurface. of the ſkin is unequal, 
and has a grain not unlike ſhagreen, but very ſoft, becauſe 
each eminence is as ſmooth as if it were poliſned. The 
colour of all theſe eminences, when the cameleon is at reſt 
in a ſhady place, is of a blueiſh grey; and the W be- 
tween is of a pale red and yellow. cx hg 
But when the animal is removed into 6 ak ſun, "then | 
comes the wonderful part of its hiſtory. At firſt, it appears 
| to 
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* . 
to ſuffer no change of colour, its greyiſh ſpots ſtill eontinu- 
ing the ſame: but the whole ſurface ſoon ſeems to imbibe 
the rays of light; and the fimple colouring of the body 
changes into a variety of beautiful hues, Wherever the 
light comes upon the body, it is of a tawny brown; but that 
part of the ſkin, on which the ſun does not ſhine, changes 
into ſeveral brighter colours, pale yellow, or vivid crimſon; - 
which form ſpots of the ſize of half one's finger: ſome of 
_ theſe deſcend from the ſpine half way down the back; and 
others appear on the ſides, arms, and tail. Sometimes the 
animal becomes all over ſpotted with brown ſpots, of a 
niſh caſt, When it is wrapped up in a white. linen cloth 
or two or three minutes, the natural colour becomes much 
lighter ; but not quite white, as ſome authors have pre- 
tended : however, it muſt not hence be concluded, that the 
cameleon aſſumes the colour of the objects which it ap- 
proaches ; this is entirely an error, and probably has taken 
its riſe from the continual changes it appears to undergo, 
When the cameleon changes place, and attempts to deſ- 
cend from an eminence, it moves with the utmoſt precau- 
tion, advancing one leg very. deliberately before the. other, 
ſtill ſecuring itſelf by holding whatever it can graſp by the 
tail. It ſeldom opens the mouth, except for freſh air; and 
when that is ſupplied, diſcovers its ſatisfaction by its mo- 
tions, and the frequent changes of its colour. The tongue 
is ſometimes darted out after its P which is flies; and 
this is as long as the whole body. The eyes are remarkably 
little, though they ſtand out of the head; but the moſt ex- 
traordinary part of their conformation is, that the animal 
often moves one eye, when the other is entirely at reſt; nay, 
ſometimes one eye will ſeem to look directly forward, while 
the other looks backward; and one will look upwards, 
while the other regards the earth. ö e 


To this claſs of lizards we may refer the DRAcoN, a 
moſt terrible animal, if we were to credit the invention of 
fable and ſuperſtition. Happily, however, ſuch ravagers 
are no where found to exiit at preſent; and the whole race 
of dragons is dwindled down to the Flying Lizard, a little 
harmleſs creature, that only preys upon inſets, and even 
ſeems to embelliſh the foreſt with its beauty. 1, 


The laſt animal of the lizard kind that I ſhall mention, is 
the CHALCIDIAN LizARD, of Aldrovandus, very impro- 
perly called the Seps, by modern hiſtorians, 'This animal 
„ ET | | ſeems 
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ſieems to make the ſhade that ſeparates the lizard from the 
:, ferpent,race. It has four legs, like the lizard ; but ſo ſhort, 
as to. be utterly unſerviceable in walking: it has a long flen- 
der body, like the ſerpent ; and it is faid to have the ſerpent's 
malignity alſo. Theſe animals are found above three feet 
long, and thick in proportion, with a large head, and 
inted ſnout, The whole body is covered with ſcales; 
and the belly is white, mixed with blue. It has four crooked 
teeth; as alſo a poifited tail, which, however, can inflict 
no wound. It is viviparous: upon the whole, it appears to 
bear a ſtrong affinity to the viper; and, like that animal, its 
bite may be dangerous. by TTF 


C H A p. XXXIV. 


/ Serpents.— Of the venomous kind. — The Viper.— The Rat- 
tle nate. — The M bip-ſnate.— The Aſp.—-The Jaculus. 
The Hæmorrbois.— The Seps. -The Coral Snate. The Co- 
bras capella. Serpents without Venom. — The Black Snake.— 
The Blind- worm. — The Ampbiſbæna. — The Eſculapian.— 

* The Boyuna.—The Surinam Serpent. — The Prince of Serpents. 
— The Gerenda. — Fibcya.— The Boiguacu.—The Depona, © 


on N none of the countries of Europe is 
Or PERPENTS, | I the ſerpent tribe ſufficiently i: 
to be truly terrible. The various malignity alſo that has 
been aſcribed to European ſerpents of old, is now utterly 
unknown; there are not above three or four kinds that are 
dangerous, and their poiſon operates in all in the ſame man- 
| ner. A burning pain in the part; eaſily removeable by timely 
7 applications, is the worſt effect that we experience from the 
bite of the moſt venomous ſerpents of Europe 
Though, however, Europe be happily delivered from 
 _- theſe reptiles, in the warm countries that he within the tro- 
pic, as well as in the cold regions of the north, where the 
inhabitants are few, the ſerpents propagate in equal pro- 
portion. All along the ſwampy banks of the river Niger or 
Oroonoko, where the ſun is hot, the foreſts thick, and the 
men but few, the ſerpents cling among the branches of the 
trees in infinite numbers, and carry on an unceafing wat 
againſt all other animals in their vicinity. Travellers have 
aſſured us that they have often ſeen large ſnakes twining 
round the trunk of a tall' tree, encompaſſing it like a 
wreath, and thus riſing and deſcending at pleaſute,” In 


. 


theſe 


0 or SERPENTS, | gu 
theſe countries; therefore, the ſerpent is too formidable to 
become an object of curioſity, for it excites much more vio- 
lent ſenſations. + | WT. Eg Em 
We are not, therefore, to reject as wholly fabulous, the 
accounts left us the ancients of the terrible devaſtations 

in 


committed by a ſingle ſerpent. It is probable, in early 
times, when the arts were little known, and mankind were 

but thinly ſcattered over the earth, that ſerpents, continu- 

3 poſſeſſors of the foreſt, grew to an amazing 
magnitude; and every other tribe of animals fell before 
them. We have many hiſtories of antiquity, preſenting us 
ſuch a picture; and exhibiting a whole nation ſinking un- 
der the ravages of a ſingle ſerpent. We are told, that while 
Regulus led his army along the banks of the river Bagrada, 
in Africa, an enormous ſerpent diſputed his paſſage over. 
We are aſſured by Pliny, who ſays that he himſelf ſaw the 
in, that it was an hundred and twenty feet long, and that 
it had deſtroyed many of the army. At laſt, however, the 
battering engines were brought out againſt it; and theſe aſ- 


* 


failing it at a diſtance, it was ſoon deſtroyed. Ta 

With reſpe& to their conformation, all ſerpents have a 
very wide mouth, in proportion to the ſize of the head; and 
what is very extraordinary, they can gape and ſwallow the 
head of another animal which is three times as big as their 
own. To explain this, it muſt be obſerved, that the jaws 
of this animal do not open as ours, in the manner of a pair 
of hinges, where bones are applied to bones, and play upon 
one another; on the contrary, the ſerpent's jaws are held 
together at the roots by a ſtretching muſcular ſkin ; by which 


means they open as widely as the animal chuſes to ſtretch 


them, and admit of a prey much thicker than the ſnake's own 
body. The throat, like ſtretching leather, dilates to admit 
the morſel; the ſtomach receives it in part; and the reſt re- 
mains in the gullet, till putrefaction and the juices of the 
ſerpent's body unite to diſſolve it. wh nd TAR 
As to the teeth, I ſhall ſpeak more of them when I come 
to treat of the viper's poiſon, The tongue in all theſe ani- 
mals is long and forky. It is compoſed of two long fleſhy 
ſubſtances, which terminate in ſharp points, and are very 
pliable, Some of the viper kind have tongues a fifth part of 
the length of their bodies ; they are continually darting them 
out, but they are entirely ' harmleſs, and only terrify thoſe 
who are ignorant of the real ſituation of their poiſon. 
The ſkin is compoſed of a number of ſcales, united to each 
other by a tranſparent membrane, which grows: harder as it 


grows i \ 
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grows older, until the animal changes, which is generally _ 
done twice a year, This cover then burſts near the head, 
and the ſerpent creeps from it, by an undulatory motion, in 
a newſkin, much more vivid than the former. As the edges 
of the foremoſt ſcales lie over the ends of their following 
ſcales, ſo thoſe edges, when the ſcales are erected, which the 
animal has a power of doing in a ſmall degree, catch in the 
ground, like the nails in the wheel of a chariot, and fo pro- 
mote and facilitate the animal's progreſſive motion. The 
erecting theſe ſcales, is by means of a multitude, of diſtinct 
muſcles, with which each is ſupplied, and one end of which 
is tacked each to the middle of the foregoing. _ e 
This tribe of animals, like that of fiſhes, 3 to have no 
bounds put to their growth t their bones are in a great meaa- 
ſure cartilaginous, and they are conſequently capable of 
great extenſion ; the older, therefore, a ſerpent becomes, 
the larger it grows; and as they ſeem to live to a great age, 
they arrive at an enormous ſize, - „ 
Leguat aſſures us, that he ſaw a ſerpent in Java, that 
was fifty feet long; and Carli mentions their growing to 
above forty feet. Mr. Wentworth, who had large concerns 
in the Brebices in America, aſſures me, that, in that coun- 
try, they grow to an enormous length. He one day ſent out 
a ſoldier, with an Indian, to kill wild fowl for the table; 
and they accordingly went ſome miles from the fort: in 
purſuing their game, the Indian, who generally marched 
before, n to tire, went to reſt himſelf upon the 
fallen trunk of a tree, as he ſuppoſed. it to be; but when 
he was juſt going to fit down, the enormous monſter began 
to move, and the poor ſavage perceiving that he had ap- 
proached a Liboya, the greateſt of all the ſerpent kind, 
dropped down in an agony. The ſoldier, who perceived 
at ſome diſtance what had happened, levelled at the ſerpent's 
head, and, by a lucky aim, ſhot it dead: however, he con- 
tinued his fire, until he was aſſured that the animal was 
killed; and then going up to reſcue his companion, who 
was fallen motionleſs by its fide, he, to his aſtoniſhment,: 
found him dead likewiſe, being killed by the fright. Upon 
his return to the fort, and telling what had happened, Mr. 
Wentworth ordered the animal to be brought up, when it 
was meaſured, and found to be thirty-ſix feet long. Ng 
In the Eaſt Indies they grow alſo to an enormous ſize 5 | 
paiticularly in the Ifland of. Java, where, we are aflured, 
that one of them will deſtroy and devour a buffalo. In a 
letter, priated in the German Ephemerides, we have an ac- 
> | 8 g ; count 


— 
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buffalo, by a perſon, who aſſures us, that he was himſelf a 


ſpectator. The ſerpent had for ſome time been waiting 
near che brink of a pool; in expectation of its prey; when 


a buffalo was the firſt that offered. Having darted upon the 
affrighted animal, it inſtantly began to wrap it round with its 


voluminous twiſtings; and at every twiſt the bones of the 
buffalo were heard to crack almoſt as loud as the report of a 


cannon; It was in vain that the poor animal ſtruggled and 


bellowed ; its enormous enemy entwined it too'cloſely to 
pot free; till at length, all its bones being maſhed to pieces, 
ik | 


e thoſe of a malefactor on the wheel; and the whole bo- 


ty reduced to one uniform maſs, the ſerpent untwined its 
folds to ſwallow its, prey at leiſure, - To prepare for this, 
and in order to make -the body ſlip down the thros . 


glibly, it was ſeen to lick the whole body over, and thus | 
cover it with its macus; It then began to ſwallow it at that 


end that offered leaſt reſiſtance: while its length of body 


was dilated" to receive its prey, and thus took in at once a 
morſel that was three times its own thickneſs. We are 
aſſured by travellers, that theſe animals are often found with | 


the body of a' tag in their guller, while the horns,” which 


they are unable to ſwallow, keep ſticking out at their 


mouths. 


But it is happy for mankind that the tapatity of theſe 
frightful creatures is often their puniſnment; forʒ whenever 


any of the ſerpent kind have gorged themſelves in this man- 


ner, whenever their body is ſeen particularly diſtended with 
food, they then become torpid, and may be approached 


and deſtroyed with ſafeteyrxr. 


Other creatures have a choice in their proviſion; but the 


ſerpent indiſcriminately preys upon all; the buffalo; the 
tiger, and the gazelle. One would think that the porcu- 
pine's quills might be ſufficient to protect it; but whats 
ever has life, ſerves to appeaſe the hunger of theſe devour- 


ing Ereatutes: porcupines, with all their quills, have fte- 
quently been found in their ſtomachs, When killed and 


opened; nay; they moſt frequently ate ſcem to deyour each 
other. 1 bigs a „„ . & 29 1 3 . 4 AY 
But though theſe animals are, above all others, the moſt 
voracious ; and though the morſe}: Which they fwallow with - 
out chewing, is greater than what any other ereature; ei- 


N 


ther by land or water, the whale itſelf not excepted, can 
devour,” yet no animals upon earth beat abſtipence ſo long as 
en of che ſnake kind, ſeems 


? do 
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to be the adventure of a ſeaſon; and is an occurrence. for 
which they have been for weeks, nay, ſometimes. for months, 
in patient expectation of. Their prey continues, for a long 
time, partly in the ftomach, partly in the gullet; and a part 
is often ſeen banging out of the mouth. In this manner it 
digeſts by degrees; and in proportion as the part below is 
diſſolved, the part above is taken in. It is not therefore till 
this tedious operation is entirely performed, that the ſerpent 
renews its appetite and its activity. But ſhould any acci= 
dent prevent it from iſſuing once more from its cell, it ſtill 
can continue to bear famine for weeks, months, nay, for 
years together, Vipers are often kept in boxes for fix of 
eight months, without any food whatever; and there are 
little ſerpeats ſometimes: ſent over to Europe, from Grand 
Cairo, that live for ſeveral years in glaſſes, and never eat 
at all, nor even ſtain the glaſs with their excrement, Thus 
the ſerpent tribe unite in themſelves two very oppoſite quali- 
ties; wonderful abſtinence, and yet incredible rapacitʒ. 
Though all ſerpents are amphibious, ſome are much 
| fonder of the water than others; and though deftitute of 
fins or gills, remain at the bottom, or ſwim along the ſur- 
face with great eaſe. 'T hey can, however, endure to live 
4 e only; for ſalt is an effectual bane to the whole 
Some ſerpents have a moſt horrible fœtor attending them, 
which is alone capable of intimidating the brave, This 
proceeds from two glands near -the vent, like thoſe in the 
weaſel or the pole-cat; and, like thoſe animals, in propor- 
tion as they are excited by rage or by fear, the ſcent grows 
ſtronger. It would ſeem, however, that ſuch ſerpents as 
are moſt: venomous, are leaſt offenſive in this particular; 
fince the rattleſnake and the viper have no ſmell whatever: 
nay, we are told that at Calecut and Cranganor, in the Eaſt 
Indies, there are ſome very noxious ſerpents, who ate ſo far 
from being diſagreeable, that their excrements are ſought 
after, and kept as the moſt pleaſing perfume. The Eſcula- 
pian ſerpent is alſo of this number. 
Some ſerpents bring forth their young alive; as the viper: 
ſome bring forth eggs, which are hatched by the heat of 
their ſituation; as the common black ſnake; and the ma- 
jority of the ſerpent tribe. When a reader, ignorant. of 
anatomy, is told, that ſome of thoſe animals produce; theic 
young alive, and that ſome produce eggs only, he is apt ta 
| Nappo a very great difference in the internal conformation, 
which makes ſuch a variety in the manner of bringing 5 | 
| | | : But 


„„ in, 
But this is not the caſe: theſe animals are internally Alike 


in whatever manner they produce their young; and the va- 


riety in thei bringing forth, is rather a flight than à real diſs 


crimination, © The only difference is; that the viper hatches 


ber eggs, and brings them tb maturity within her body; che 
fnale is more premature in her productions, and ſends her 

eggs into the light, ſome time before the young ones are ca- 
pable of leaving the ſhell, Thus, if either are opened, the 


eggs will be found in the womb, covered with their mem- 
branous ſhell, and adhering to each other, like large beads 


en 4 firing. I the eggs of both che young ones will be 
found, though at different ſtages of maturity : thoſe of the 


viper will crawl and bite in the moment the ſhell that en- 
cloſes them is broken open; thoſe of the ſnake are not yet 
ee d RT 
Fiather Labat took a ſerpent of the viper kind, that was 
nine feet long, and ordered it to be opened in his preſence. 
fe ook ſaw the manner in which the eggs of theſe animals 
e in the womb. In this creature there were ſix eggs, each 
of tlie ſize of a gopſe egg, but longer, more pointed, and 
covered with a membranous ſkin, by which alſo they were 
United to each other, Each of theſe eggs contained 


thick as a gooſe-quill. Theſe little miſchievous animals 
were no ſooner let looſe from the ſhell, than they crept 


about, and put themſelves into a threatening poſture, coil- 


lag themſelves up and biting the ſtick with Which he was 
deſtroying them. In this manner he killed ſeventy-four 
young ones; thoſe that were contained in one of the eggs 
3 at the place where the female was killed, by the 
ſting of the egg and their getting among the buſhes. 
The laſt diſtinction that T ſhall mention, but the moſt 
material among ſerpents is, that ſome are venomous and ſome 
inoffenfive, but not above a tenth of their number ate actu- 
„% V% ⁰ mw/))))% ĩð2;5A³¹Ü. 8 
; 22 theſe noxious qualities in the ſerpent kind, it is no 
wonder that not only man, but beaſts and birds, carry on 
an — war againft them. The ichneumon of the 
Indians, and the peccary of America, deſtroy them in gert 
numbers. Theſe animals have the art of ſeizing them near 


the head; anch it is faid that they can fkin them with great 


dextefity, - The vulture and the eagle alſo! prey upon chem 
in great abimdanice ; and often ſoufing don from the clouds,” 
p upon a long ferpent, which they ſnateh ſtruggling and 
writhing in the air. Dogs alſo are bred up to oppoſe them. 
e "fe 40 Father 
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Father Feuillse tells us, that being in the oats or Ma whe 


nico, he was attacked by a large ſerpent, which he could 
not eaſily avoid, when his dog immediately came to his re- 
lief, and ſeized the aſſailant with great courage. The ſer- 
pent entwined him, and preſſed him ſo violently, that the blood 
came out of his mouth, and yet the dog never ceaſed till he 
had torn it to pieces. Fhe dog was not ſenſible of his 


wounds during the fight; but ſoon after his head ſwelled 


the deg, and quickly healed his ſores. „ 
In India there is nothing ſo common as dancing ſerpents, 


which are carried about in a broad flat veſſel ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a ſieve. Theſe erect and put themſelves in motion 
at the word of command. When their keeper ſings a flow _ 
tune, they ſeem by their heads to keep time; when he ſings 


2 quicker meaſure, they appeaf to move more briſk and lively. 


All animals have a certain degree of docility ; and we find 


that ſerpents themſelves can be brought to move and approach 
at the voice of their maſter. From this trick ſucceſsfully 


practiſed before the ignorant, it is moſt probable has ariſen 


juice, mixed with treacle, to the wounds; which recovered 


— 


prodigiouſly, and he lay on the ground as dead. But his 
maſter having found, hard by, a banana tree, he applied its 


all the boaſted pretenſions which ſome have made to charm- 


tend at this very dax. 


+ 


Or venomous. SERPENTS.] In all countries, the poi- 


ſon of the ſerpent is ſufficiently formidable to deſerve notice, 


and to excite our attention to its nature and effects. It will 
therefore in the firſt place be proper to deſeribe its ſeat in the 


ing of ſerpents; an art to which the native Americans pre- . 


animal, as alſo the inſtrument by which the wound is made 


and the poiſon injected. In all this venomous claſs of rep- 


tiles, whether the viper, the rattle-ſnake, or the cobra di ca- 


pello, there are two large teeth or fangs: that iffue from the 


upper jaw, and that hang out beyond the lower. The reſt 
of the ſnake tribe are deſtitute of: theſe; and it is moſt pro- 


bable that wherever theſe fangs are wanting, the animal is 
harmleſs ; on the contrary, wherever they are found it is to 
be avoided as the moſt peſtilent enemy. Our firſt great at- 
tention, therefore, upon ſeeing à ſerpent ſhould be directed 

to the teeth. The black ſnake, the liboya, the blind worm, 


and a hundred others that might be mentioned, have their 


teeth of an equal ſize, fixed into the jaws, and with no 

other apparatus for inflicting a dangerous wound than 2 

dog or a lizard; but it is otherwiſe with the yenomous tribe 
3 N e e 
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we are now deſcribing; theſe are well furniſhed, not only 


with an elaboratory, where the poiſon is formed, but a ca- 


nal by which it is conducted to the jaw, a bag under the 


| tooth for keeping it ready for every occaſion, and alſo an 


aperture in the tooth itſelf for injecting it into the wound. 
The venom contained in this bag is a yellowiſh, thick, taſte- 


leſs liquor,” which injected into the blood is death, yer which 


FI 
>.» 


may be ſwallowed without zuy danger. ' | 
The fangs that give the wound are large in proportion 


to the ſize of the animal that bears them; crooked, yet 


| ſharp enough to inflict a ready wound. They grow one on 
each fide, and ſometimes two from two moveable bones in the 


upper jaw, which by fliding backward or forward, have a 
power af dar, depreſſing the teeth at pleaſure. In 
fixed many teeth, but no way venomous,” 


theſe bones are al 
and only ſerving to take and hold the animal's prey. If 
a viper inflicts the wound, and the remedy be n- lected, the 
ſymptoms gre not without danger. It firſt cauſes an acute 
pain ja the. place affected, attended with a ſwelling, firſt 


red, and afterwards livid, To this ſucceed great fickneſs . | 
at the ſtomach, bilious and convulſive vomitings, cold 


_ » ſweats, pains about the navel, and death itſelf, Theſe 


ſymptoms are much more violent, and ſucceed [each other 
more rapidly after the bite of a rattle-ſnake ; but when the 


| perſon is bit by the cobra di capello, he dies in an hour, his 
whole frame be 
ruption. _ 


In the eaſtern and weſtern Indies, the number of noxious _ 


ferpents is various; in this country. we are acquainted only 


with one, The viper is the only animal of Great Britain from 
whoſe bite we have any thing to fear. In the tropical climates, 


the rattle-ſnake, the whip-ſnake, and the cobra di capello, 


are the moſt formidable, though by no means the moſt com- 


=— ** 15 | 
$ Virus are found in many parts of Europe; but the 


dry, ſtony, and in particular the chalky countries abouſdd 
with them. This animal ſeldom grows to a greater lengtg 
than two feet; though ſometimes they are found above 
three. The ground colour of their bodies is a dirty yellow; - 


that of the female is deeper. The back is marked the whole 
length with a ſeries of rhomboid black ſpots, touching each 
other at the points; the fides with triangular ones, the belly 


entirely black. It is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the common 


| black ſnake by the colour, which inthe latter is more beau- 
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ing diſſolved into a putrid maſs of cor- 
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tifully rap wave as well as by the head, i is thicker than g 
the body; but particularly by the tall, which in the viper, 
though it ends in a point, does not tun tapering to fo reat 
a length as in the other; When, therefore, other diftinc=. - 
tions fail, the difference of the: tail can be diſcerned at a 
ſingle glance, 
5 he viper differs from. moſt other- ferpents.i in being much 
flower, as alſo in excluding its young compleatly formed, 
and bringing them forth alive. The kindneſs of Providence 
ſeems exerted not only in diminiſhing the ſpeed, but alſo the 
fertility, of this dangerous creature. They copulate: in 
May, and are ſuppoſed to be about three. months. before 
they bring forth, and have ſeldom above eleven eggs at a 
time. Theſe are of the fize of a blackbird's egg, and 
chained together in the womb like a ſtring of beads. Each 
egg contains from one to bay es young ones; ſo that the whole _ 
of a brood may amount to, about ny or thirty. They 


continue in the womb till they come to ſuch perfection as to 


be able to burſt from the ſhell ; and they are. ſaid by their 
own efforts to creep from their confinement into the open 
air, where they continue for ſeveral days without taking any. 
food whatſoever, _ * 
The viper is capable of ſupporting very long abſtinence, 
it being known that ſome have been kept in a box ſix months 
without food; yet during the whole time they did not abate 
of their vivacity. They feed only a ſmall part of the year, 
but never during their confinement ; for if mice, their fa- 
vourite diet, ſhould at that time be thrown, into their box, 
though they will kill, yet they will never. eat them, When 
at liberty, they remain torpid throughout the winter; yet, 
when confined, have never. been obſerved. to take their an- 
nual repoſe. 

Fhey are ofually taken with, wooden tongs, by the end 
of the tail, which may be done without danger; for, while 
held in that poſition, they are unable to wind themſelves up 
to hurt their enemy: yet, notwithſtanding this precaution, 
the viper-catchers are frequently bitten hy them; but, by 
the ne of olive- oil, hs; be is effectually cured, 


Tur RATTLE-SNAKE | is bed in America, and in no 
part of the old world. Some are as thick as a man's legs 
and ſix ſeet in length; but the, moſt uſual ſize is from four. 
to five feet long. In moſt ern it reſembles the viper: 
it differs, however, in having a is, ſcale, which. hangs 

like a penthouſe over each eye. are of an, oran ange 


tawny, and mn . on the _ and of an aſñ- 
cone 
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readily diſtingu ihe: From the female, by a black velvet © 
on the head, Tad by the head being ſmaller and Jong 


that which "belides their ſuperior malignity, dit . | 
them from all other animals, is their rattle, an inftrument 
lodged in their tail, by which they make fuch a loud, _ 


tling noife, when they move; ' that their 3 may 


dily be perceived, and the danger avoided, This 4 
22 is placed in the tail, ſome what reſembles, when taken 


the body, the curb chain of a bridle: it is compoſed 


of ſeveral thi” hard, hollow bones, linked to each other, 


and rattling upon the flighteſt motion. It is ſuppoſed by 


ſome, that the ſnake acquires an additional bone every your . 
OW 


and that, from this, its age may be preciſely known: 


ever this may be, certain it is, that the young ſnakes, of a 
ae two old, have no rattles at all; while many old ones 
ave 


been killed, that had from eleven to thirteen joints each. 


They ſhake and make a noiſe with theſe rattles with prodi- 


gious quickneſs when they are diſturbed ; however, the pec- 
and the vulture are no way terrified at the ſound, but 


haſten, at the ſignal, to ſeize the ſnake, as their moſt fas 
vourite prey. 
It is very different with almoſt every other animal. The 


certain death which enſues from this terrible creature's bite, 
makes a ſolitude wherever it is heard. It moves along with 


the moſt majeſtic rapidity; neither ſeeking to offend the larger 
animals, nor fearing their infults. If unprovoked, it never 


meddles with any thing, but its natural prey; but when ac- 


cidentally trod upon, or purſued to be deftroyed, it then 


makes a dreadful and deſperate defence. It erects itlelf upon 


its tail, throws back the head, and inflits its wound in a | 


moment.z then parts, and inflids a ſecond wound: after 
which, we are told, by ſome, that it remains torpid and i in- 


active, without even attemptin 7 to eſcape 


The very inſtant the wound is infliing; though ſmall in 


itſelf, it appears ore painful than the ſting of a bee, This 


pain, which is ſo ſuddenly felt, far from abating, grows 


every moment more excruciating and dangerous : the limb 
1 which is ſoon of a 

| monſtrous ſize ; the eyes are red and fiery z the heart beats 
quick, with frequent interruptions: the pain becomes in- 


ſwells; the venom reaches the 


ſupportable, and ſome expire under it in five or fix hours; 


but others, who are of ſtronger conſtitutions, ſurvive the 
_ agony for a few hours longer, only to fink under a general 


— which 3 wry corrupts the whole body. 


14 A ſerpent, ; 
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| code on the bell , inclining to lead. The male may be 


' 


n 
A ſerpent, called the Whrr-sxak R, is ſtill more ve- 
nomous than the former. This animal, | 


which is a native 


of the Eaſt, is about five feet long, yet not much thicker 


than the thong of a coachman's whip. It is exceedingly. 
venomous; and its bite is ſaid to kill in about ſix hours. 
One of the Jeſuit miſſionaries, happening to enter into an 


Indian pagoda, ſaw what he took to be a whip- cord lying 
on the floor, and ſtooped to take it up; but, upon handlin 
it, what was his ſurprize to find that it was animated, and 
no other than the whip-ſnake, of which he had heard ſuch 
formidable accounts. Fortune, however, ſeemed favourable 
to him; for he graſped it by the head, ſo that it had no 
power to bite him, and only twiſted its folds up his arm. In 
this manner he held it, till it was killed by thoſe who came 
to his aſſiſtance. „„ e 
To this formidable claſs might be added the Asp, whoſe 
bite, however, is not attended with thoſe drowſy ſymptoms. 
which the ancients aſcribed to it. The JacuLus of Ja- 


maica alſo, is one of the ſwifteſt of the ſerpent kind. Ihe 


HM ORRRHOIS, ſo called from the hemorrhages which its 
bite is ſaid to produce; the SErs, whoſe wound is very ve- 
nomous, and cauſes the part affected to corrupt in a very 


| ſhort time; the CoRAL SERPENT, which is red, and 
whole bite is ſajd to be fatal. But the Copra di CAaPELLo, 
or Hooded Serpent, inflicts the moſt deadly and incurable | 


wounds. Of this formidable creature there are five or ſix 
different kinds; but they are all equally dangerous, and 
their bite is followed by ſpeedy and certain death. It 


is from three to eight feet long, with two large fangs hang- 


ing out of the upper jaw. It has a broad neck, and a mark 
of dark brown on the forehead ; which, when viewed front- 
wiſe, looks like a pair of ſpectacles ; but behind, like the 


head of a cat. The eyes are fierce, and full of fire; the 


head is ſmall, and the noſe flat, though covered with very 
large ſcales, of a yellowiſh aſh- colour ; the ſkin is white; 
and the large tumour on the neck is flat, and covered with 
 olore, {mpotk-frales. to open BG GE 


oo ” 


Or SxneenTs wirtHouT Venom.) This claſs of 


ſerpents all want that artificial mechaniſm by which the 


poiſonous tribe inflict ſuch deadly wounds: they have no 
gland in the head for preparing venom; no conduits for 
conveying it to the teeth; no receptacles there; no hollow 


in the inſtrument that inflits the wound. Their bite, 


* 
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When the teeth happen to be large enough to W . 
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ſkjn, for in general they are too ſmall for this purpoſe, is 
attended with no other ſymptoms than thoſe of an ordinary 


puncture; and many of this tribe, as if ſenſible of their own _ | 


1 cannot be provoked to bite, though ever ſo 
rudely aſſaulted. They hiſs, dart out their forky tongues, 


erect themſelves on the tail, and call up all their terrors to 


intimidate Say a but ſeem to conſider their teeth 
2s unneceſlary inſtruments of defence, and never attempt to 


uſe them. Even among the largeſt of this kind, the teeth 


ate never employed, in the moſt deſperate engagements. 
When a hare or a bint is caught, the teeth may ſerve to 


prevent ſuch ſmall game from eſcaping; but, when a buffalo 


or a tiger is to be encountered, it is by the ſtrong folds of the 
body, by the fierce verberations of the tail, that the enemy 


is deſtroyed : by this twining round, and drawing the knot 


with convulſive energy, this enormous reptile breaks every 
pone in the quadriped's body, and then, at one morſe], de- 


' 


* yours its prey. 


— 


' Hence we may diſtinguiſ the unvenomous tribe into 


two kinds: firſt, into thoſe which are ſeldom found of any 
conſiderable magnitude, and that never offend. animals 


larger or more powerful than themſelves, but which find 


their chief protection in flight, or in the doubtfulneſs of 


their form; ſecondly, into ſuch as grow to an enormous 
ſize, fear no enemy, but indiſcriminately attack all other 


animals, and devour them. Of the firſt kind is the Common 


Black Snake, the Blind Worm, the Eſeulapian Serpent, the 


Amphiſbæna, and ſeveral others. Of the ſecond, the 
6 Liboya, the Boiguacu, the Depona, and the Boiquatrara. 


The Brack SNAKE is che largeſt of Engliſh ſerpents, 


ſometimes exceeding four feet in length. The neck is 
- lender ; the middle of the body, thick; the back and ſides, 
covered with ſmall ſcales ; the belly, with oblong, narrow, 


tranſverſe plates; the colour of the back and fides is of a 
duſky brown; che middle of the back marked with two 
rows of ſmall black ſpots, running from the head te the 
tail; the plates on the belly are duſky; the ſcales on the 
ſides are of a bluiſh white; the teeth are ſmall and ſerrated, 
lying on each fide of the jaw, in two rows. The whole 
2 is perfectly inoffenſive, taking ſhelter in dung- 


hills, and among buſhes in moiſt places; whente they 


ſeldom remove, unleſs in the midſt of the day, in ſummer, 
hen they are called out by the heat, to baſk themſelves in 
. 0 | | . 5 885 . 
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8. 
mice, and young birds; and, conſidering the fmallneſs of 
the neck, it is ee, e ow large an animal it will ſwallow. 


The black fnake of mia, which is larger; than ours, 
and generally grows to fix feet long, takes a prey propor- 
tionable to its fize; partridges, chickens and young ducks. 

It is generally found in the neighbourhood of the hen- rooſt, 
and will devour the e 
upon them: theſe it ſwallows whole; and often, after 
it has done the miſchief, will coil itſelf round in the neft. 
The whole of this tribe are-oviparous, laying eighty or 


an hundred eggs at a time, in dung-hills or hot-beds; the 


heat of which, aided by that of the ſun, brings them to ma- 


turity. During winter, they lie torpid, in banks of hedges, 


and under old trees. 


| . The Bund Worm is another bam reptile, with a 
formidable appearance. The uſual length of this ſpecies is 
cleven inches. The eyes are red, the head ſmall, the neck 


ſtill more ſlender; from that part the body grows ſuddenly, 
and continues of an equal bulk to the tail, which ends 


quite blunt. The colour of the back is cinereous, marked 
with very ſmall lines, compoſed of minute black fpecks. 
The motion of this ſerpent is flow; from which, and from 


the ſmallneſs of the eyes, are derived its names; ſome __ 
calling it the ſlow, and ſome the Blind Worm. Like all 
of the kind, in our climates, they lie torpid during. 
winter, and are ſometimes found, in vaſt numbers, twifted —_ 
together. This animal, like the former, is perfectly in- 
nocent; like the viper, however, it brings forth its 


the r 


young alive. 


The AurhisB NA, or the Double- headed Serpent, is 
remarkable for moving along with either the head or 
the tail foremoſt : whence it has been thought to have two 
heads. Some have affirmed that its bite is dangerous; but 


this muſt be a miſtake, as it wants the fangs, and conſe- 
quently the elaboratory that prepares the poiſon, ' 


The EscuLarran SeryENT of Italy is among this 
number. It is there ſuffered to crawl about the chambers, 


and often gets into the beds where people lie. It is a 


yellow ſerpent, of about an el] . and, though innocent, 


yet will bite when exaſperated. They are ſaid to be great 


deſtroyers 


, even while the hen is ſitting 
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„„ PRINCE or SERPENTS, &c. : | 523 
deſtroyers of mice; and this may be the reaſon why: they 


are taken under human protection. The Boyuna of 


Ceylon is equally a favourite among the natives; and 
they Sade the meeting it as a ſign of good luck. The 
SugIxNAM SERPENT, which ſome improperly call the Am- 


modytes, is equally harmleſs and deſirable among the 
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| ſavages of that part of the world. They conſider them- 


ſelves as extremely happy, if this animal comes into their 


huts. The colours of this ſerpent are ſo many and beauti- 
ful, that th 


ſurpaſs all deſcription ; and theſe, perhaps, 


are the chief inducements to the ſavages, to conſider its 


_ viſits as ſo very fortunate. A ftill/greater favourite is the 
Prince of SERPENTS, a native of Japan, that has not its 
equal for beauty. The ſcales which cover the back are 

reddiſh, finely ſhaded, and marbled with large ſpots of irre- 


ular figures mixed with black. The fore part of the head 
is covered with 3 beautiful ſcales; the jaws bordered 
with yellow ; the forehead marked; with a :k marbled 


— 


ſtreak, and the eyes handſome and lively. But the 
GERENDA of the Eaſt Indies is the moſt honoured and 


eſteemed. To this animal, which is finely ſpotted with 


various colours, the natives of Calicut pay divine honours; 


and while their deity lies coiled up, which is its uſual 
poſture, the people fall upon their faces before it, with 


ſtupid adoration. The African Gerenda is larger, and 
worſhipped in the ſame manner, by the inhabitants of the 


coaſts of Mozambique. 8 


But, in the larger tribe of ſerpents, there is nothing but 


danger to be apprehended. This formidable claſs, though 
without venom, have ſomething frightful in their. colour, 


as well as their ſize and form. They want that vivid hue. 


with which the ſavages are ſo much pleaſed in the leſſer 
kinds. They are all found of a duſky colour, with large 
teeth, which are more formidable than dangerous. 


The firſt of this claſs, is the Great JiBoya of Java and 


Brazil, which Leguat affirms, he has ſeen fifty feet long. 
The largeſt animal of this kind, which has been brought 


into Europe, is but thirty-fix feet long ; and it is probable, 


that much greater have been ſeen and deſtroyed, before they 
were * worth ſending ſo far, to ſatisfy European cu- 
rioſity. The moſt uſual length, however, of the jiboya, is 


about twenty feet, and the thickneſs in proportion. The 


teeth are ſmall in proportion to the body; nor are they 
uſed, but when it ſeizes the ſmalleſt prey. 
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3 NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tur BorGvacv is ſuppoſed to be the next in _magni« 


ſmaller towards the head and the tail. It 
of ſharp teeth in each jaw, ſhining like mother-of-pear], 


The head is broad, and over the eyes it is raiſed into two 
prominences: near the extremity of the tail there are two 
clas, reſembling thoſe of birds, - *' | 5 


tude, and has often been ſeen to ſwallow a goat Whole. It 
is thickeſt in the middle of the body, and grows ſhorter and 
s a double ro .·ã 


FTheſe ſerpents lie hid in thickets, whence they fally don 


unawares, and raiſing themſelves upright on their tails, will 


attack both men and beaſts. They make a loud hifling noiſe 


when exaſperated ; and ſometimes winding up trees, will 


dart down upon travellers, and twiſt themſelves ſo cloſely 


round their bodies, as to diſpatch them ig a very few mi- 


nutes. 


The mouth is armed with cutting, crooked teeth, among 


which there are two longer than the reſt, placed in 


To this claſs of large ſerpents, we may refer the Dzpoxna, _ 
a native of Mexico, with a very large head, and great jaws. ' 


the fore part of the upper jaw, but very different from the 


fangs of the viper. All round the mouth there is a broad 
ſcaly border; and the eyes are fo large, that they give it a 


very terrible aſpect. The forehead is covered with very 


large ſcales, on which are placed others, that are ſmaller, 


curiouſly ranged: thoſe on the back are greyiſh. Each ſide 


of the belly is marbled with large ſquare ſpots, of a cheſnut 


colour; in the middle of which is a ſpot,” which is round 


and yellow. They avoid the fight of man; and conſe- 
_ quently, never do much harm. FE EE ve 


G HN FN 
Of Inſefts in general. Obſervations on the Bee, the Ant, and 
the Silk-worm.—The- inferiority and imperfedtion of this 
Claſs of Animals, Their Inſlinfts,—Uſes.— ature, —Claſſi- 
| fication. —Inſetts without Wings.—-Graſsboppers, &c.— 
Maths and Butter flies, — Other Flies. —Zoophytes. 


\ 


' poſſibility of exhibiting a complete hiſtory of inſects.— 
Their numbers infinitely exceed that of all the other claſſes 


of animals. Remote from our habits, and in general, by 
| their minuteneſs placed beyond the ſcope of our obſervation, 
too much of what naturaliſts have produced upon theſe 


ſubjects, 


eee are many reaſons which operate againſt the f 
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| fubjeAs, is liable, at Jeaſt, to ſuſpicion. We can contem- + I 


plate, for inſtance, with admiration, the wonderful fabrick Fe 
of the bee, or the induſtry of the ant; but when we would . 
penetrate into the realm of the one, or the republic of the e 
other, we neceſſarily ſubject ourſelves to much deception, Sn 
and the imagination. is called 'in to ſupply where obſervation { 
is neceſſarily deficient, Of the ſilk- worm itſelf we can only | 
relate, that it proceeds from the egg a naked caterpillar ; WER 
it ſpins its curious thread, becomes a chryſalis, and ends its = 
* as a winged animal. All, therefore, that appears 1 
neceſlary in this department, is, a general account of the 2 
nature of the inſect world in general, and to draw the line | [ 
of diſtinction between them and the other claſſes of ani- 
mated beings. * N e, Hee eons 
There is, indeed, another reaſon why the attention ſhould _ 
not be too much diverted into this minute channel; and 
that is, its want of importance: for, however the admirers 
of butterflies and caterpillars may chuſe to magnify their fa- i 
vourite purſuit, it cannot be doubted, that the inſect tribe = 
are of a nature extremely inferior to all the other in» | 
habitants of the l.. Prom 
Of all living beings, man offers the moſt wonderful 
variety in his internal conformation ;' quadrupeds come 
next; and other animals follow in proportion to their | 
powers or their excellencies. Inſects ſeem above all others wa, 
the moſt imperfectly formed: from their minuteneſs, the diſ- 
ſecting knife can go but a ſhort way in the inveſtigation; 
but one thing argues an evident imperfection; which is, ' wn 
that many of them can live a long time, though deprived of 10 
thoſe organs which are neceſſary to life in the higher ranks 1 
of nature. Many of them are furniſhed with lungs and a 
heart like nobler animals; yet the caterpillar continues to 
live, though its heart and lungs, which is often the caſe, 
are entirely eaten a -w. e 3606/0 v199 5 
Baut it is not / from their conformation alone, that inſets 
are inferior to other animals, but from their inſtincts alſo. ' 
It is true, that the ant and the bee preſent us with 
very ſtriking inſtances of aſſiduity; but, how far are their's 
beneath the marks of ſagacity exhibited in the hound or the 
ſtag ! A bee taken from the ſwarm is totally helpleſs and 
inactive, incapable of giving the ſmalleſt variation to its in- 
ſtincts; it. has but one ſingle method of operating; and, if 
put from that, it can turn to no other. the purſuits of 
the hound, there is ſomething like a choice; in the labours 
of the bee, the whole appears like neceſſity or GT 4. 
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— - NATURAL: Mero r. 
If inſects be conſidered; as bearing a relation to man, and 
as aſſiſting him in the pleaſures or neceffities of life, they 
will, even in this reſpect, fink in the compariſon with the _ 
larger tribes of nature. It is true, that the bee, the filk= 
worm, the cochineal fly, and the canthäxides, render him 
fignal ſervices; but how many others of this claſs, are 
either noxious, or totally unſerviceable'to him. Even in a 
country like ours, where all the noxious animals have been 
reduced by repeated aſſiduity, the inſect tribes ſtill maintain 
their ground, and are but too often unweleome intruders 
upon the fruits of human induſtry. But, in more uneulti- 
vated regions, their annoyance and devaſtations are terrible. 
What an uncomfortable life muſt the natives lead in Laps 
land, and ſome parts of America, where, if a candle be 
"lighted, the inſects ſwarm in ſuch abundance, as inſtantly to 
extinguiſh it with their numbers; where the inhabitants are 
obliged to ſmear their bodies and faces with tar, or ſome 
other compoſition, to protect them from the puncture of 
their minute enemies; where, though millions are de- 
Qroyed, famiſhed millions are ſtill ſeen to ſucceed, and to 
; make the torture endleſs! © e 
Their amazing number is alſo an argument of their im- 
perfection. It is a rule that obtains through all nature, 
that the nobler animals are ſlowly produced, and that 
nature acts with a kind of dignified ceconomy ; but the 
meaner births are laviſhed in profuſion ;. and thouſands are 
brought forth merely to ſupply the neceffities of the more 
favourite objects of creation. Of all productions in 
nature, inſects are the moſt numerous. Vegetables that 
cover the ſurface of the earth, bear no proportion to their 
multitudes; and though, at firſt ſight, herbs of the field ſeem 
to be the parts of organized nature produced in the greateſt 
abundance, yet, upon minuter inſpection, we ſhall find 
every plant ſupporting a number of ſearee perceptible crea» 
tures, that fill up the various ſtages of youth, vigour and 
age, in the compaſs of a few days exiſtenes; © 
All other animals are capable of ſoine degree of edu- 
cation; their inſtincts may be ſuppreſſed or altered; the 
dog may be taught to fetch and carry; the bird to whiſtle à 
tune, and the ſerpent to dance; but the inſect has but one 
invariable method of operating; no arts can turn; it from 
its inſtincts ; and indeed its life is too ſhort for inſtruction, 
as a ſingle ſeaſon often terminates its exiſten ee. 
For theſe reaſons, the inſect tribe are deſervedly placed 
in the loweſt rank of animated nature; and, in N | 
3 | they 
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than to the. nobler claſſes above them. Many of — ars . 


attached to one vegetable, often to a . leaf; there they 
increaſe 1 flouriſhing plant, and die as it decays z 
a few days fill up the meaſure of their contemptible lives; 
while the ends for which they were produced, or the pleaſures 
they enjoyed, to us at leaſt, are utterly unknown. . 
Yet, while we are thus fixing the rank of a certain claſs 


* 


of animals, it ſeems neceſſary to define the nature of thoſe 


animals which are thus degraded, Definitions, in general, 


produce little knowledge 3 but here, where the ſhades of 
nature are ſo intimately blended, ſome diſcrimination is 


neceſſary to prevent confuſion, The ſmallneſs of the 


animal, for inſtance, does not conſtitute an inſect; for 
then, many of the lizard kind, which are not above two 
inches long, would come under this denomination; and if 
the ſmaller lizards, why not the crocodile, which would 
be a terrible inſect indeed ? In the ſame manner, ſmallneſs, 
with a ſlow, creeping motion, does not conſtitute an inſect ; 
for, though ſnails might be called inſects with ſome 


propriety, the whole tribe of ſea ſhell-fiſh would then have 


equal pretenſions, and a very troubleſome innovation would 
be drought into our language, which is already formed. 
Excluding ſuch animals, therefore, from the inſect tribe, 
we may define inſects to be little animals without red blood, 
bones or cartilages, furniſhed with à trunk, or elſe 'a mouth, 
opening lengthwiſe, with eyes which they are incapable o 
covering, and with lungs which, have their 2 on t 
der. This definition comprehends the whole claſs of in- 
ſects, whether with or without wings, whether in their ca- 
terpillar or butterfly ſtate, whether produced in the ordinary 


method of generation between male and female, or from an 


animal that is itſelf both male and female, or from the 
ſame animal cut into ſeveral parts, and each part producing 
a perfect animal. | | | 


3 


Jence it appears, that in this claſs of animals there are 
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V pon caſting a flight view over the whole inſect tribe, jut 

| when they are ſuppoſed to rouze from their ſtate of annual 

torpidity, when they begin to feel the genial influence 

of ſpring, and again exhibit new life in every part of nature, 

their numbers and their varieties ſeem to exceed all powers 
of calculation; and they are indeed too great for deſerip- 

tion. When we look clofer, however; we fhall find ſome 


ſtriking ſimilitudes, either in their propagation, their man- 


ners, or their form, that give us a hint for grouping ſeveral 
of them into one deſcription, and thus enabling us to avoid 
the labour of a ſeparate hiſtory for every ſpecies. 55 
In a curſory inſpection of the inſect tribe, the firſt 
animals that offer themſelves are thoſe which want wings, 
that appear crawling about on every plant, and on every 
ſpot of earth which we regard with any degree of attention. 
Of theſe, ſome never obtain wings at any period of their 
exiſtence, but are deſtined to creep on the vegetable, or 
the ſpot of earth where they are ſtationed, for their whole 
lives. On the contrary, others are only candidates for 
a more happy ſituation, and only wait their growing wings, 
when they may be ſaid to arrive at their ſtate of full 
perfection. „ eg ICT 3 20464 
Thoſe that never have wings, but creep about till they 
die, may be conſidered as conſtituting the fir? claſs of 
inſets. All theſe, the flea and the wood-loufe only 
excepted, are produced from an egg; and, when onee they 
break the ſhell, they never ſuffer any further change of form 
but continue to grow larger till they die. Thus the louſe or 
the ſpider are produced from an egg, never ſuffering 
any alteration when once they are excluded; but, like the 
chicken or the duck, remaining invariably the ſame, from 
their birth to their diſſolution. The ſtrength of ſome of 
this claſs is almoſt incredible. A flea will draw a chain'a 
hundred times heavier than itſelf, and will eat ten times its 
own ſize of proviſion in a fingle day. e 
The ſecond order of inſects conſiſts of ſuch as have 
thoſe wings caſed up in ſuch a manner as not to appear. 
This caſing up of the wing, however, does not prevent the 
animal's W leaping, and moving with its natural 
celerity; but, w | 
power of expanding, all its motions become more ex- 
tenſive, and the animal arrives at full perfection. Thus 
the graſshopper, the dragon fly, and the earwig, have their 
wings at firſt bound down; but when the ſkin, that, like 


wings; but which, when produced from the egg, have 


en the caſe burſts, and the wings have 4 


1 „ », ñ˙?;ö;ê 
2 pair of: ſtays, kept them confined, burſts, they are then 


expanded, and the anima b purſues the purpoſes for which it 


was produced. There is one animal of this claſs, called the ' _ 


Ephemera, which lives in this ſtate but a ſingle day. 


The third, order of inſects is of the math and butterfly 
| kind, Theſe all have four wings, each covered with a 
mealy ſubſtance of various colours, which, when handled, 
comes off upon the fingers; and, if examined by the mi- 
croſcope, will appear like feathers, with which the wing 
is nicely embroidered all over. Theſe inſects alſo are pro- 
duced in a manner peculiar to themſelves. They are firſt 
hatched from an egg, whence proceeds a caterpillar, that 


eats, and often caſts its ſkin ; the caterpillar having diveſted 


itſelf for the laſt time, aſſumes a new covering, which 


is called a chryſalis, or the cone in the filk-worm; in which 
it continues hidden, till it comes forth a perfect moth and 
butterfly. | | X27 

Tue fourth order is of thoſe winged. inſects which come 
from a worm, inſtead of a caterpillar, and yet go through 


changes ſimilar to thoſe which moths and butterflies are ſeen 
to undergo. They are firſt excluded from the egg as 
a worm, and then become a chryſalis; in ſome, their wings 
and legs are ſeen; in others, the animal is quite detached 


from the cone in which it is concealed ; but all, at length, 


break their priſon, and come out perfect winged animals; 


ſome furniſhed with two wings, and ſome with four. The 
wings of all theſe differ from thoſe of the butterfly and 


moth kind, by not having the mealy matter which is ever 


found on the wings of the former. In this claſs we may 
place the numerous tribes of gnats, beetles, bees and flies. 


To theſe we add, as a fifth order, a numerous tribe lately 


diſcovered, to which naturaliſts have given the name of 
 Zoophytes. Theſe do not go through the ordinary forms 


of generation, but may be propagated by diſſection. Some 
of theſe, though cut into an hundred parts, ſtill retain life 


in each, and are endued with ſuch a vivacious. principle, 
that every part will, in a ſhort time, become a perfect 
animal. T hey ſeem a ſet of creatures placed between ani- 


mals and vegetables, and make the ſhade that connects 
animated and inſenſible nature. To this clafs belong the 
polypus, the earth-worm, all the varieties of the ſea-nettle; 


and to it may probably be referred thoſe curious creatures 
which produce the coral, the ſponge, and other ſingular and 
ſimilar marine productions. 4 | 
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Tt is impoſſible to finiſh our ſhort review ef nature 
without obſerving the wonderful harmony and connection 
that ſubſjſts between all the different branches; without 
obſerving how happily one part ſupports'another, and how | 
every thing contributes to the general good. How in- 
finitely great muſt be that ETERNAL Minp who framed 
all with ſuch amazing ſkil—Who ſees with a ſingle glance 
the operation and mechaniſm of the whole, from the 
minute anatomy of the ant, to thoſe innumerable worlds, 
thoſe vaſt and ſplendid orbs that gild the ben | 
expanſe of the univerſe ! 
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The Succeſs which has attended the Abridgment of Goldfmith's 


Hiſtory of England, has encouraged the Author to offer to 

the Public the following Work ; nor does he conceive the FH. 
of a Kingdom ſo long connected and now blended with England, 
under the Title of Great Britain, can be. conſidered either as 


© unentertaining or uninſtructive to the riſing Generation. 
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From Rog ER TSO, STUART, &c. 


| In the Manner of Goldſmith's Abridgment of the Hiſtories oF 


- England, Rome, and Greece. 
Price Three Net and e bound. 
* 7 
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VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD ; 
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Tranſactions at each Place; a Deſcription of the Inhabitants, with 
their Manners and Cuſtoms ; a full Detail of the Circumſtances 


relative to Captain Cook's Death, and an Account of his Lanes. by 


Captain King. 
In Two large Volumes, cloſely printed, 
Price Eight Shillings. | 
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Meares, Philip, &c. &c. 
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The follow / in Collection was compiled by a Peſan of diinguithed 
Abilities, for the Uſe of FO e e 1 as a Guide to _ 
curious Traveller. a2 

A DESCRIPTION of SICILY and Mal TA. 4 
Win an Account of the late Earthquake at Meſſina; the Eruptions 
of Mount Etna; the Deſtruction of Hybla; the preſent State ot 
Palermo; the Cuſtoms and Manners of the Sicilians ; their Mar- 
riages, Amuſements, Carriages, &c. . Account of Syracuſe, and 
the Knights of Malta; ;z with a great N of curious and fingular 


| Deſcriptions. 


One Volume. Price Three Shillings and Six-pence, bound. 
4 
The FLOWERS of ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY ; 4 
Com prehending, on 2 new Plan, the moſt remarkable and i in- 
ee ng Events, as well as ancient and modern Characters; 
deſigned for the Improvement and Entertainment of Vouth. 
TW Ä. Fam. Price Six TY; þ 
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sketches of the Hiſtory, Genius, Diſpoſition, e 
Cuſtoms and Importance of the Farr Sex, in all Parts of the 
World. Illuſtrated with ſingular Anecdotes, and entertaining 


Narratives, ſupported hy Authority. 
BY A FRIEND TO THE SEX. 


« Nature made you to temper Man. „orwar. 
Price Three Shillings and Six-pence. 

The FLOWERS of MODERN TRAVELS: | 
Being elegant, entertaining and inſtructive Extracts, ſelected from 
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Lyttelton, Sir W. Hamilton, Baron de Tott, Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 
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FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


The Succeſs which has attended the Abridgment of Goldſiith's 
of England, has. encouraged the Author to offer to 


the Public the following Work; nor does he conceive the Hiſtory 
of a Kingdom ſo long connected and now blended with England, 
under the Title of Great Britain, can be conſidered either as 


_- © wunentertaining or uninſtructive to the riſing Generation. 
g AX ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of 'SCOTLAND, 
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In the Manner of Goldſmith's Abridgment of the Hiſtories of 
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VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD; 
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By the Rev. JOHN ADAM S, A.M. 
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